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T/:)e  Modern  Part  of  an  IJnlverfal  Hijiory,  frcni  the  earlieft  AccDiini 
of  Time.  Cvptpiled from  Original  Writers,  By  the  Authors  of  tht 
Antient  Part.      Vol.  XIX. 


W'E  novK  G«me  to  the  hiftory  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  thaf 
'  famous~^ftitutioiu  fo  long  the  glory,  the  pride,  and 
the  admiration  of  Chrifteiidom,  the  terror  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  the  fcourge  of  infidelity.  A  narration  fo  copious  and 
e^xplicit  as  <(^  before  uSj  teeming  with  events  the  moft  curious 
and  iniportaHt,  cannot  buc  afford  entertainment,  however  care- 
lefs  the  authors  may  have  fhewn  themfelves  about  that  fpirit  and 
dignity  of  orprelfion  the  fubjeSt  requires,  and  which,  one  would 
iir,agine,  it  natuiaUy  infpires. 

The  volume  begins  with  a  defcription  of  the  ifland  of  Malta, 
the  ancient  Melita,  celebrated  in  the  facred  writings  for  the 
hofpitable  reception  given  by  its  inhabitants  to  the  fhipwrecked 
apoftle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  ftands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  18  le:!gues  diftant  from  the  coart  of  Sicily,  and  50  from 
Tripoly,  yet  ranked  by  Ptolemy,  as  well  aS  modern  geographers^ 
among  the  African  iflands,  on  account  of  the  corrupt  Arabic 
fpoken  by  the  natives.  Standing  under  the  36th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  the  climate  is  pleafant  and  wholefome,  but  the  foil 
thin,  barren,  and  rocky,  till  improved  by  the  extraordinary 
and  almoft  incredible  indultry  of  the  Maltefe  knights.  How 
ftjr  the  change  effefted  by  the  knights  has  been  advantageous  Xo 
the  ifland,  will  appear  from  the  great  difference  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  Though  60  leagi^es  in  circumference,  it 
fcarce  contained,  on  their  arrival,  12,000  fouls ;  whereas  about 
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the  middb  of  the  laft  century,  they  computed  about  25,000  able 
robuft  men,  who  were  obliged,  at  firing  the  fignal  cannon,  to 
appear  in  their  martial  accoutrements,  under  their  proper  ilan- 
dards,  in  lefs  than  two  hours.  At  prefent  the  inhabitants,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  knights  of  the  order,  the  clergy  and  the  officers 
of  the  inquifition,  or  familiares,  are  faid  to  amount  to  near 
60,000. 

Malta  contains  properly  but  one  city,  divided  by  little  bays 
into  three  parts,  each  having  a  diftinft  appellation.  The  ancient 
city  retains  the  old  name  of  Malta  by  the  natives,  called  Medi- 
na. One  of  the  divifions  is  called  Citta-Valetta,  built  on  a 
high  and  rocky  ground,  fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  a  ditch  cut 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  a  variety  of  other  works  that  render 
ifalmoft  impregnable.  The  other  divifion  takes  the  name  of 
Vittoriofa,  from  a  long  fiege  it  maintained  againft  the  Turks. 
To  thefe  we  may  add  the  llirong  caftle  and  town  of  St.  Angelo, 
Handing  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  almoft  ruined  by 
the  Turks,  anno  1565,  and  fince  inhabited  but  by  a  handful  of 
Workmen  belonging  to  the  docks. 

As  to  natural  curiofities,  this  ifiand  has  none,  befides  what 
fuperftition  and  ignorance  have  affigned,  feveral  abfurd  ftories 
being  told  about  St.  Paul's  cave.  The  natural  curiofities  deferve 
the  reader's  perufal.  Befides  a  variety  of  noble  buildings  and 
gardens,  defcribed  by  our  authors,  two  beautiful  marble  heads, 
in  bas-relief,  difcovered  in  the  year  276,  have  always  excited 
the  admiration  of  good  judges.  The  one  is  infcribed  to  Zeno- 
bia  Orientalis  Domina,  the  other  to  Penthefilea,  and  both  fixed 
«p  in  the  grand  mailer's  palace. 

'  In  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Agatha,  (fays  our  hiftorians) 
is  a  moft  noble  ftatue  of  that  female  faint  in  white  marble, 
placed  upon  the  high  altar,  and  exquifitely  wrought.  When 
the  Turks  laid  fiege  to  the  city,  the  fuperftitious  inhabitants 
fetched  it  out  of  the  church,  and  placed  it  upon  rhe  ramparts, 
where  the  faint  was  expofed  to  the  continual  firing  of  the  be- 
fiegers ;  and  whilll  Ihe  was  wholly  employed  in  protefting  her 
votaries,  and  unmindful  of  her  own  fafety,  a  random-fhot  came 
and  carried  ofi'  tb.e  little  finger  of  her  right  hand,  which  obliged 
Her  afterwards  to  keep  fo  good  a  look-out,  that  fiie  received  no 
further  harm.  This  image  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  all 
the  Maltefe,  as  the  proteftrefs  of  the  city  and  ifland.  But  the 
greateft  curiofity  is  the  grotto  of  that  faint  under  the  church, 
and  runs  a  great  way  under  ground.  The  place  hath  three  aper- 
tures, at  which  the  curious  are  let  down  by  ropes,  furnillied 
with  flambeaux  and  other  conveniencies :  but  they  find  it,  upon 
tlitir  coming  down  Into  it,  fo  full  of  turnings  and  windings,  \'o 
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in+erfedted  with  other  meanders,  that  they  have  not  the  cou- 
rage to  penetrate  far  into  it,  for  fear  of  being  bewildered  and 
loft.  What  is  iiill  vvorfeis,  that  the  fear  and  terror  they  are  in 
jtll  the  time  hinders  them  from  being  able  to  make  any  obferva- 
tions,  or  giving  any  tolerable  account  of  it  j  which  proves  fuch 
a  difcouragement,  that  few  people  have  the  curiofity  or  heart  to 
go  into  it.  They  (hew  in  their  great  armoury,  among  other 
curiofities,  the  armour,  fhield,  &c.  of  fomeof  their  moft  famed 
warriors  and  grand  mafters  ;  a  cannon  made  of  bars  of  iron, 
fafterted  togethet  by  a  ftrong  wire,  with  a  very  thin  cafe  of 
wood,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  thick  leather,  well  fewed, 
and  fo  curioufly  painted,  that  it  looks  like  a  real  brafs  gun. 
Thefe  were  at  firft  invented  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  them 
over  high  rocks  and  mountains  •  but  being  apt  to  burft,  or  be* 
cbiiie  unfit  for  fervlce,  have  been  fet  afide  fmce.^ 

The  natives,  men  and  women,  drefs  much  in  the  Sicilian 
tafte,  but  lefs  genteel  :  the  women  are  of  an  ordinary  ftature, 
handfome,  fprightly,  and  witty  ;  fhy  and  model!:  in  appearance, 
yet  \vanton,  lafcivious,  vindiftive,  and  jealous:  all  wear  veils, 
as  prefervatives  of  virtue  and  complexions,  and  perfons  of  qua- 
lity a  kind  of  mantle,  that  covers  them  from  head  to  foot. 
Thofe,  however,  who  are  either  handfome  or  amorous,  manage 
this  incumbrance  to  great  advantage,  in,  difplaying  peculiar 
charms ;  '  and  no  Wonder  (fay  our  authors)  when  they  meet 
with  fo  many  young  knights,  drefled  in  the  mofl:  gallant  fafhions 
of  their  refpefUve  countries,  inftead  of  that  of  their  order  ;  an 
irregularity  which  many  of  their  grand  mafters  have  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  fupprefs  ;  and  who  being  kept  under  the  bonds  of 
celibacy,  are  of  courfe  the  more  inclined  to  intrigue  and  de- 
bauchery. In  the  hot  weather,  moft  of  the  women,  efpecially 
fhe  young  ones,  whether  of  high  or  mean  rank,  wear  no  other 
cloathing  than  th(^ir  fmocks  and  flippers  within  their  houfes ; 
but  thefe  are  commonly  fo  long  that  they  come  below  their  an- 
cles, and  fome  of  them  wrought  and  flowered  with  filk,  gold, 
and  filver,  after  fo  coftly  a  manner  as  to  coft  100  or  150  crowns. 
But  when  they  go  abroad,  they  throw  their  long  veils  over  them, 
and  moft  commonly  wear  their  linen  drawers  under  them.  Be- 
neath they  wear  a  kind  of  white  pumps,  which  reach  up  above 
the  ancles.  They  take  care  likewife  fo  drefs  their  heads  with 
variety  of  Ornaments,  fome  with  jewels,  others  with  trinkets, 
but  chiefly  by  the  plaiting  and  ctiiling  of  their  hair  in  various 
forms,  and  raifing  it  much  above  iheir  foreheads.  But  their 
greateft  pride,  when  they  go  abroad,  is  to  have  a  handfome,  or 
even  numerous,  retinue  of  fervants  and  women  flavts  attending 
them  ;  and  fome  will  even  go  fupported  by  chem  on  e^ch  fide, 
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in  a  ftately  manner,  though  of  themfelves  healthy  and  lively 
enough,  and  generally  very  fruitful. 

*  The  men  are  both  ftout  and  warlike,  very  fparing  and  mo- 
derate in  their  diet ;  by  which,  and  their  conftant  labour  and 
exercife,  they  live  to  a  great  age,  even  above  looor  no  moft 
commonly  ;  but  they  are  extremely  jealous  and  miftruftful,  vin- 
didive,  and  treacherous,  and  for  a  flight  injury  or  affront,  fuch 
as  calling  one  rogue,  or,  which  is  worf^  of  all,  cuckold,  will 
frequently  aflinate  one  another.  Authors  fay,  that,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  order  in  their  ifland,  great  numbers  of  the 
better  fort  came  to  meet  the  grand  mailer  Villiers,  upon  his 
landing,  who  wore  long  and  bulhy  beards,  and  a  kind  of  petti- 
coat  about  their  middle,  which  came  down  below  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  being  wrought  and  Pitched  with  cotton,  would  defend 
them  from  the  (hot  of  an  arrow.' 

In  contrads  of  marriage  no  writings  are  ufed,  but  vows  are 
pledged  by  the  exchange  of  handkerchiefs,  or  fome  trifles,  be- 
tween the  lovers  ;  after  which  they  cohabit  for  fome  time,  and 
then  the  bridegroom  leads  his  bride  round  the  flreets,  or  lanes^ 
of  the  village,  to  convince  her  of  his  politenefs  and  confidence 
in  her  virtue.  All  this  is  allowed  previous  to  the  marriage-cere- 
mony, and  by  way  of  trial. 

Since  the  ifland  came  into  the  hands  of  the  knights,  the  na- 
tives are  all  bred  to   the   ufe  of  fire-arms,  are  regularly   difci- 
plined,  and  efleemed  excellent  foldiers.     *  They  are  likewife,  for 
the  moll:  part,  good  horfemen,  though  they  make  no  farther  ufe 
cf  horfes  than  for  the  army,  and  thefe  are  bred  to  run  with  moft 
prodigious  fpeed,  to  leap  over  hedges  and  ditches  with  furprifing 
eafe  and  readinefs.     Of  thefe  they  ufed  to  keep  about  400,  but 
probably  they  have  much  increafed  the  number.     Thefe  are  re- 
viewed at  lead:  once  in  fix  months  by  the  grand  mafter,  or  fome 
deputy ;  and  the  better  to  train  both  horfes  and   riders  to  the 
martial  difcipline,  they  have  races  yearly  in    or  near  the  city,, 
where   confiderable  prizes  are  allowed   to  the  winners,  befides. 
their  being  exercifed   at   proper  feafons.     But,  befides  which, 
every  knight  that  hath  ioMX  fcudi  or  crowns  per  day,  is  obliged  to 
maintain  one  for  his  own  ufe,  and  at  his  own  charge.  The  num- 
ber of  gallics  which  the  order,  or,  as  they  affedl  to  flile  it,  the. 
religion   (becaufe  they   are  chiefly  defigned  for  its  defence,  and 
are  efteemed  the  bulwark  of  it  againft  the  Turks  and  Barbarjr 
pirates)   furiiifli,  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  ihe  exigence  they 
are  in.     The  number  of  them  ufed  to  be  five,  till   anno  1627, 
the  grand  mailer  Paul  ordered  a  fixth,  and,  anno  1652,  Lafca- 
ris  a  feventh,  to  be    built.     Thefe  are  very  well  and  ftrongly 
built,  well  manned  and  commanded,  having  ufually  each  100 
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mariners  and  25  knights  on  board  ;  and  thatwhich  is  called  the 
Capitania,  and  carries  the  ftandard  of  the  order,  hath  moft 
commonly  30  knights,  Befides  thefe  they  have  a  number  of 
galleons,  and  other  inferior  vefiels,  the  crews  of  all  which  con- 
fifl  chiefly  of  flaves,  of  v\*iich  they  have  feldom  lefs  than  2  or 
3,000,  whereof  thofe  who  do  not  ferve  on  fhip-board  are  em- 
ployed in  the  moft  laborious  and  loweft  offices  at  land  ;  and 
thefe  are  fo  conftantly  bought  and  fold  every  market-day,  that 
there  is  no  ftating  the  number  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  whe- 
ther we  confider  the  many  fortifications  which  have  been  ereded 
from  time  to  time,  as  occafion  required,  or  the  vaft  quantity  of 
artillery,  and  other  warlike  aminunition,  with  which  every  one 
is  furnilhed,  the  experience  and  bravery  of  the  commanders, 
the  good  difcipline  and  conftant  watch  that  is  kept  among 
them,  joined  to  the  advantageoufnefs  of  its  fituation,  we  Ihall 
be  obliged  to  own,  that  it  was  not  without  good  reafon  that 
this  ifland  hath  been  long  fitice  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Fior 
del  Mondo,  or  Flower  of  the  World.  Bat  as  it  is  in  continual 
danger  of  being  furprifed  either  by  the  Turks  or  Barbary  pi- 
rates, fo  every  place  of  confequence,  efpecially  along  the  coafts, 
hath  its  governor  and  proper  garifon,  which  keeps  a  conftant 
guard,  and  a  ftrid  patrole  every  night  both  on  foot  and  on  horfe- 
back  ;  and,  upon  the  leaft  appearance,  give  the  immediate 
alarm  by  beacons  fet  on  fire  on  the  high  grounds,  from  which 
they  are  anfwered  by  the  firing  of  the  city  guns;  fo  that  the 
alarm  is  fpread  through  the  whole  ifland,  and  every  perfon  who 
bears  arms  is  got  in  readinefs  for  defence,  in  about  an  hour  or 
two,  from  the  moft  confiderable  fea-port  to  the  meanell  and  re- 
moteft  village.' 

The  trade  of  Malta  is  inconfiderable,  the  ifland  fcarce  pro- 
ducing any  of  the  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  in  more  abun- 
dance than  is  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants  : 
they,  however,  are  well  fupplied  in  all  foreign  commodities,  by 
the  great  number  of  Turkilh  captures  made  by  the  Maltefe  gal- 
lies.  The  knights  have  likewife  the  privilege  of  coining  money, 
which  chiefly  cor.fifts  of  filver  and  copper  of  low  value.  The 
whole  revenue  of  Malta  and  the  ifl.ind  of  Gofa  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, comes  into  the  coffers  of  the  grand  mafter,  who  is 
chofen  with  great  ceremony  by  the  order.  He  holds  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  fovereign  prince,  next  in  rank  to  the  imperial,  re- 
gal, and  papal  dignities.  Formerly  the  grand  maflers  aflumed 
no  higher  title  in  all  their  letters  and  mandates,  than  the  humble 
fewant  of  tht  facred  houfe  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  fobncf  Jerujaletn, 
and  the  military  order  of  the  knights  of  the  fepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Of 
late  years  they  are  addrelTcd  by  the  title  of  grand  mafters  of 
B  3  the 
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the  order  of  St.    John  of  JeruTalem,    princes   of  Malta   and 
Gofa,  Sec. 

But  the  grand  mafter  affumes  a  ftate  and  magnh^cence  ftill  great- 
er than  either  his  revenues  or  titles  indicate.  Whether  at  table  or 
at  church,  he  always  fits  under  a  rich  canopy.  Knights  of  the 
higheft  order,  or  of  the  great  crofs,  are  alone  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  eating  with  him,  and  they  too  fit  upon  ftools  to  fhew 
their  fubordination.  He  is  ferved  by  twelve  pages  of  noble  fa- 
milies, and  has  his  high  fteward,  carver,  talter,  and  cup-bear- 
er. He  cannot  be  depofed  from  his  dignity  without  the  pope's 
confent  ;  nor  can  difputes  or  controverlies  between  him  and  his 
knights,  be  decided  but  by  his  holinefs. 

We  are  favoured  next  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
order  of  knights,  the  fucceflion  of  their  grand  mailers,  their 
feveral  removals  before  they  fettled  in  Rhodes,  were  driven 
from  thence  by  the  Turks,  and  placed  in  Malta  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  their  conftant  and  cruel  wars  with  the  infidels  ;  their 
laws,  difcipline,  and  a  thoufand  other  curious  particulars,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Among  a  variety  of  other 
entertaining  naiTations,  the  following  ftory,  related  by  Vertot 
and  the  belt  hiftorians,  may  furnifh  amufement  to  the  reader  : 

*  Among  the  many  venomous  animals  that  infefted  Rhodes, 
there  was  one  of  prodigious  fize,  of  an  amphibious  nature, 
which  harboured  in  a  fubterraneous  cavern  at  the  end  of  a  large 
niorafs,  and  had  made  dreadful  havock  among  the  fmall  and 
large  cattle,  and  even  among  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  ;; 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  dragon,  but  it  was  more  probably  ei- 
ther a  crocodile  or  a  fea-horfe  of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  and  feve- 
ral Rhodian  knights  had  loft  their  lives  at  different  times  in  en- 
deavouring to  deftroy  it,  fire-arms  not  being  then  in  nfe,  and 
its  fkin  being  proof  againrtany  other  weapon  ;  upon  which  ac- 
count the  grand  maftcr  had  exprefly  forbidden  making  any  fur- 
ther attempts  againft  it,  under  fevere  penalties.  They  all  rea- 
dily obeyed,  except  a  Provencal  knight,  named  Deodat  de  Go- 
zan,  who,  lefs  regardful  of  the  prohibition,  than  of  the  horrid 
depredations  of  the  monfter,  refolved  at  all  hazards  to  rid  the 
ifland  of  it. 

*  That  he  might  atchieve  it  the  more  fafely,  he  went  out  fe- 
veral times  to  take  a  didant  view  of  it,  till  the  want  of  fcales, 
which  heobferved  under  his  belly,  furqiihed  him  with  an  effec- 
tual plan  for  deftroying  it. 

'  He  firft  retired  to  his  native  caftle  of  Gozan,  that  he  might 
purfue  his  project  with  greater  fecrecy;  and  there  got  an  effigy 
oi  the  monftrous  creature,  made  as  c;:a6l  in  colour,  ftiape^  sn(X 

fize. 
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fize,  as  he  could,  in  wood  and  pafteboardj  after  which,  he  fct 
about  inftrufting  two  young  maftifFs-how  to  attack  him  at  that 
tender  part,  whilft  he  did  the  Came  on  horfebark  with  his  lance, 
and  in  his  armour.  This  exercife  he  continued  feveral  months; 
after  which  he  failed  hack  to  Rhodes  with  them,  and  two  of  his 
domeftics,  and,  without  (hewing  himfelf  to  any  one,  went  di- 
redly  to  the  place,  and  attacked  the  furious  beaft,  ordering  his 
two  fervants  to  ftand  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  and,  in  cafe  they 
faw  him  fall,  to  return  home,  but,  if  viftorious,  or  unluckily 
wounded,  to  come  to  his  affiftance.  Upon  the  firft  onfet  he 
ran  with  full  force  againft  it,  but  found  his  lance  recoil  back, 
without  making  the  kaft  impreflion  en  its  Ikin  ;  but,  whilft  he 
was  preparing  to  repeat  his  blow,  his  horfe,  affrighted  at  its  bif- 
fing and  ftench,  ftarted  fo  fuddcnly  back,  that  he  would  have 
thrown  him  down,  had  he  not  as  dextroufly  difmounted,  when, 
drawing  his  fword,  he  gave  the  monfter  a  defpcrate  wound  in 
the  fofteft  part  of  the  belly,  out  of  which  quickly  flowed  a  plen- 
tiful flream  of  blood.  His  faithful  dogs  no  fooner  faw  it  than 
they  feized  on  the  place;  and  held  it  fo  faft,  that  he  could 
not  fliake  them  off ;  upon  which  he  gave  the  knight  fuch  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  his  tail,  as  threw  him  flat  on  the  ground,  and  laid 
his  whole  body  upon  him  ;  fo  that  he  muff  have  been  inevita- 
bly ftified  with  his  weight  and  ftench,  had  not  his  two  domeftics 
come  immediately  to  his  afliftance,  anddifengaged  him  from  his 
load.  They  found  him  fo  Ipent  and  breathlefs,  that  they  began 
to  think  him  dead  ;  but,  upon  throwing  fome  water  on  his  face, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  glad  was  he  when  the  firft  obje£t  that 
faljuted  him  was  the  monfter  dead  before  him,  which  had  de- 
ftroyed  fo  many  of  his  order. 

*  The  news  of  this  exploit  was  no  fooner  known,  than  he  faw 
himfelf  furroundcd  with  vaft  crouds  of  inhabitants,  and  met  by 
a  great  number  of  knights,  who  condufted  him  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  to  the  palace  of  the  grand  mafter  ;  but  great  was  his 
mortification  here,  when,  inftead  of  applaufe  and  commenda- 
tions, he  received  a  fevere  reprimand,  and  was  fent  to  priibn  by 
him,  vtithout  being  permitted  to  ipcak  for  himfelf,  or  any  one 
to  intercede  for  him.  A  council  was  quickly  called,  in  which 
that  fevere  governor  highly  aggravated  his  crime,  and,  wjth  his 
ufual  aufterity  and  fternnefs,  infifted  upon  his  being  puni{he4 
with  the  utmoft  feverity  for  his  breach  of  obedience  and  difci- 
pline,  which  he  maintained  was  of  more  dangerous  confequence 
than  all  the  mifchief  which  that  and  many  more  fuch  monfters 
could  do.  At  length,  with  much  intreaty,  he  v^as  prevailed 
upon  to  content  himfelf  with  degrading  him,  and  Gozan  was 
accordingly  ftripped  of  his  crofs  and  habit,  an  iudiguiry  which 
M  be 
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he  efteemed  more  rigorous  than  death.  He  continued  fome  titpe 
under  this  difgrace  ;  ^fter  which  Villeneuve,  who  was  of  a  gene- 
rous temper,  and  an  admirer  of  valour,  having  aflerted  his  au- 
thority by  that  fevere  example,  readily  yielded  to  have  him  re- 
ceived again,  and  likewife  bellowed  many  fignal  favours  on  him  j 
whilft  the  people,  lefs  fparing  of  their  praifes  than  he,  paid  him 
the  greateft  honours  every-where ;  the  head  of  the  monfter  was 
faftened  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  a  trophy  of  Gozan's 
viftory,  which  was  ftill  to  be  ken  there  in  Mr.  Thevenot's  time  ; 
and  the  knights,  no  lefs  grateful,  fenfible  of  this  fignal  fervice, 
readily  chofe  him  their  grand  mafter  upon  thedemife  of  Ville- 
.  jieuve,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel.  However,  even  in  his  life- 
time he  beftowed  fcveral  confiderablc  commandeties  upon  him, 
and  made  him  his  lieutenant-general  and  bofom-counfellor  j 
rightly  concluding,  that  a  perfon,  who  had  difplayed  fiich  ex- 
traordinary valour  and  condudt  for  the  fafcty  of  that  illand, 
could  not  fail  of  fhewing  the  fame  againll  any  of  the  enemies 
of  Chriftianity.' 

At  the  death  of  Helion  de  Villeneuve  the  chapter  met  for  the 
eleftion  of  a  fucceflbr,  and  great  diflenrions  arofe.  The  more 
religious  were  for  choofmga  mafter  who  fliould  maintain  the  an- 
cient difcipline,  and  the  reft  were  for  a  perfon  of  martial  abili- 
ties, who  fliould  revive  their  maritime  ftrength,  ftrike  terror  in 
the  infidels,  and  lead  his  knights  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth 
and  glory.  When  it  came  to  Gozan's  turn  to  vote,  he  exprefled 
himfelf  thus :  *  Upon  my  entering  into  this  affembly,  I  took  a  Jolcmn 
taih  not  to  propofe  any  knight  bu  t  Juch  as  1  thought  the  rnojl  nxiorthy  of 
filing  up  that  important  poji,  and  the  moji  affidionate  to  the  general 
good  of  the  order  ;  and,  after  having  ferioufy  conjidered  the  prefent 
Jiate  of  Chrijlendom,  and  the  continual  ivars  --which  -vje  are  bound  to 
carry  on  again  ft  the  infdels,  the  Jieadinefs  and  njigour  required  to  pre- 
'vent  the  leaf  remiffnefs  in  our  difcipline,  I  do  declare  that  I  Ho  not  find 
^ny  perfon  better  qualified  for  the  nj^ell-go'verning  of  our  order  than 
myfelf  He  then  began  to  enumerate  his  former  exploits,  par- 
ticularly that  of  deftroying  the  dragon;  but  infifted  more  ef- 
pecially  on  his  behaviour  ever  fince  the  late  grand  n. after  had 
made  him  his  lieutenant-general;  and  concluded  with  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  eleftors  in  thefe  words  :  7~ou  ha've  already  had  a 
proof  of  my  government,  and  cannot  hut  knouo  q.vhat  you  may  expe3 
jfrom  it ;  /  am  therefore  perfuaded  that  you  cannot,  moithout  doing  me 
^*  injuftifet  t'efufe  me  your  'votes. 

*  One  may  eafily  imagine  the  furprife  the  whole  chapter  was- 
in  when  they  heard  him  nominate  himfelf;  and  fome  of  them 
fould  not  forbear  obferving  what  pity  it  was  that  what  he  had 
(Hi4  in  fupport  of  \ih  own  pretenfions  had  pot  come  from  any 
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Other  mouth  than  his  own  ;  but  the  reflexion  difpleafed  the  reft, 
and,  upon  an  impartial  comparifonof  his  real  merit  with  that  of 
the  other  candidates,  he  was  eleded  by  the  far  greater  majority, 
to  the  no  fmall  joy  of  the  Rhodians,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
a  hero,  and  as  their  deliverer.' 

After  a  long  and  glorious  life  he  expired  in  the  year  1552, 
was  interred  with  honours  fuitable  to  his  merit,  and  had  this  in- 
fcription  placed  on  his  monument,  Draionis  extinBor. 

Here  we  have  a  diltinft  journal  of  the  fiege  of  Rhodes, 
which  feems  unneceffary,  as  the  reader  has  already  feen  that 
memorable  event  defcribed  in  the  Turkifh  hiftory,  to  which  he 
ought  here  to  have  been  referred  ;  however,  as  fome  particulars 
omitted  in  the  former  relation  are  mentioned  in  this,  it  may  be 
perufcd  with  profit. 

The  fiege  of  Malta  is  the  next  curious  particular  that  oc- 
curs, and  this  is  fo  minutely  related,  that  hardly  any  thing  ef^ 
capes  the  writer.  Several  rich  captures  made  by  the  Maltefe 
gallies,  fo  incenfed  the  grand  fegnior  Soliman,  that  he  refolved 
to  invade  the  illand,  and  extirpate  the  order  of  knights.  Ac 
cordingly  a  fleet  of  159  large  gallies,  with  30,000  land-forces 
on  board,  was  fent  on  this  expedition.  Muftapha  Baflia,  the 
favourite  and  confident  of  the  fultan,  an  experienced  officer, 
aged  eighty-five  years,  haughty,  cruel,  and  perfidious  in  his 
difpofition,  was  appointed  to  the  command.  His  landing  was 
oppofed  by  the  grand  mafter  ;  bat  under  favour  of  a  dark  night, 
3000  men  got  on  fhore,  and  concealing  themfelves  among  the 
rocks,  feized  on  two  or  three  patroling  parties,  and  made  pri- 
foner  the  brave  La  Riviere,  who  bid  defiance  to  all  the  power  of 
the  moft  excruciating  torture,  mifled  Muftapha  by  his  informa- 
tion, and  perifiied  under  the  hands  of  that  barbarian,  whofe 
rage  fmothercd  the  compalfion  which  unfortunate  heroifm  often, 
excites  in  the  moft  favage  breaft.  As  the  grand  mafter  had,  for 
fome  time,  expefted  this  vifit,  he  made  the  utmoft  preparations 
for  giving  the  infidels  a  warm  reception.  His  knights  were  re- 
called from  the  difl^erent  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  were  dif-. 
perfed,  a  body  of  2000  foot  was  ralfed  in  Italy,  and  all  manner 
of  Itores  and  provifions  laid  up.  The  Turks  begun  their  atr 
tack  on  Fort  St.  Elmo,  and  perfuaded  themfelves  they  ftiould 
carry  it  in  two  days.  As  the  conqueft  of  this  fort  was  of  im- 
portance to  their  future  operations,  the  trenches  were  fpeedily 
opened,  and  their  batteries  played  with  fury,  battering  the 
walls  with  balls  of  eighty  pounds  weight,  and  what  our  authors 
call  a  bafiliik,  which  threw  ftones  of  one  hundred  and  fixty 
pounds.     The  terrible  havock  rnade  in  the  garrifon,  obliged  the 
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commander  to  fend  for  a  reinforcement  ;  and  his  meflenger  {a 
magnified  the  danger  in  which  the  fort  ftood,  and  repreleuted 
the  fituation  of  the  garrifon  in  fuch  gloomy  colours,  that  the 
grand  mafter  found  it  neceflary  to  revive  the  drooping  fpirits  of 
Isis  knights  by  the  following  intended  reply: 

*  You  reprefent,  faid  he  to  him,  the  caftle  to  me,  befcre  all  thefe 
commanders,  as  a  body  quite  emaciated  and  exhaujled  for  nvant  fffrotig 
remedies;  I  myfelf  •■will  go  and  be  its  phyficiar.,  and,  if  I  cannot  cure 
you  of  your  fear,  I  'will  at  leaf  pre'vent  the  infdels  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  This  might  look  indeed  as  toofevcre  a  rebuke,  con- 
fidering  the  defperate  fitiiarion  the  befieged  were  in  from  the 
continual  fire  of  fuch  a  battery;  but  there  was  a  neceffiry  of 
concealing  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reft  from  being  difcou- 
raged,  becaufe  the  fafety  of  the  whole  ifland  depended  upon 
the  lengthening  of  the  fiege,  to  give  Don  Garcia  time  to  fend 
the  promifed  afllftance.  Having  therefore  drawn  up  a  fufficient 
reinforcement,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  refolving,  as  he 
faid,  to  defend  the  place,  or  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  it  ; 
but  he  was  quickly  furrounded  with  fuch  a  number  of  knights, 
-who  offered  themfelves  to  go  in  his  ftead,  that  he  had  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  make  choice  of  fuch  as  he  thought  inoft  proper 
for  that  arduous  commifllon. 

*  They  marched  accordingly  to  the  place  with  an  undaunted 
bravery,  and  moft  of  them  loft  their  lives  with  the  fame  intre- 
pidity, and  were  ftiil  fupplied  with  frefh  ones,  who  came  in 
droves  from  England,  Germany,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, with  the  moft  furprifing  diligence,  to  fhare  in  the  fame 
danger  ;  many  of  whom,  inftead  of  waiting  for  the  Sicilian 
fleet  to  convey  them  thither,  ventured  themfelves  in  light  barks, 
or  what  other  veilels  they  could  get,  whofe  entrance  into  the 
port  Muzetto  the  grand  mafter  facilitated  by  the  conftant  fire  he 
made  upon  the  enemy.  One  of  his  balls  having  accidentally 
fallen  upon  one  of  the  ftones  that  covered  their  trenches,  a 
fplinter  gave  the  Turkifh  admiral  Phiali  fo  defperate  a  wound, 
that  he  was  taken  up  for  dead  ;  the  news  of  which  fpread  auni- 
verfal  dread  through  the  army,  and  efpecially  through  the  fleet. 
The  grand  mafter  took  advantage  of  their  confufioii  to  difpatch 
his  nephew,  with  another  commander,  into  Sicily,  in  order  to 
haften  that  armament,  and  fettle  a  proper  fignal  for  their  recep- 
tion. He  received  foon  after  an  exprefs,  with  a  promife  from 
the  viceroy,  that  the  ftipulated  fuccour  would  be  with  him  at 
fartheit  by  the  middle  of  June  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  throw 
frefli  troops  into  the  caftle,  in  order  to  fpin  out  the  time. 

«  In  the  mean  while  the  commander  Medvan,  who  had  con- 
dui^iod  the  laft  reinfarcement,  made  a  lucky  fally  on  the  Turks' 
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when  they  were  leaft  aware  of  hiin,  under  the  continual  fire  of 
the  artillery  from  the  fort,  which  threw  them  into  fuch  confu- 
fion,  that  he  cut  a  good  number  of  them  in  pieces  before  they 
could  rally  themfelves.  This  occaficned  a  bloody  and  obftinats 
conteft  on  both  fides:  unfortunately  for  the  befieged,  the  wind 
blew  fo  full  againft  them,  that  they  were  quite  fuffocated  with 
the  fmoke  of  the  enemy's  fire,  which  forced  them  to  retreat. 
The  Turks,  taking  the  advantage  of  it,  purfued  them  through 
it  unperceived,  and  by  that  means  placing  themfelves  on  their 
counterfcarp,  made  a  fafe  lodgment  upon  it,  with  their  ga- 
bions, woolfacks,  and  timber,  and  quickly  reared  a  battery, 
and  fixed  their  ftandard  upon  it.  They  had  fuch  an  advantage 
from  thence  over  the  befieged,  that  fcarce  any  of  them  dared  to 
raife  his  head  above  the  ramparts,  but  he  v/as  immediately  ftiot 
by  the  janiffaries  mufquetry.  Their  fituation  was  become  at 
length  fo  defperate,  that  the  pufillanimous  Laccrta,  who  had 
once  before  been  fo  feverely  rebuked  by  the  grand  mafter,  was 
now  propofing  the  undermining  and  blowing  up  this  new  bat-? 
tery  ;  which  advice,  hov/ever,  was  unanimoully  rejefted  with 
fcorn,  as  proceeding  rather  from  cowardice  and  defpair  than 
from  any  defire  of  faving  the  place.' 

During  this  bloody  conteft  the  Turks  were  reinforced  by  two 
flrong  detachments,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  corfairs, 
Dragut  and  Uiuckiali.  Dragut  difapproved  of  beginning  the 
fiege  by  inverting  this  fort,  but  would  not  alter  the  meafure, 
apprehending  it  might  difpirit  the  troops.  A  frefh  attack  was 
renewed  with  redoubled  vigour,  which  ferved  only  to  animate 
the  brave  gairifon  to  perform  adions  almoft  incredible-  At 
laft,  while  the  kniglus  were  opprefi'ed  with  fleep  and  fatigue, 
the  enemy  applied  fcaling  ladders  to  the  walls,  broke  in  like  a 
torrent,  and  would  have  carried  all  before  them,  had  not  the 
tumult  alarmed  the  garrifon,  and  called  them  to  arms.  Now 
might  be  feen  the  moft  obftinate  conflid  between  courage,  fight- 
ing for  liberty,  life,  and  glory,  againft  numbers  purfuing  the 
didates  of  ambition  and  revenge.  Having  difputed  every  inch 
of  ground  which  they  covered  vvith  the  dead  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my, the  knights  were  forced  to  yield  up  the  ravelin,  and  fend 
to  the  grand  mafler  for  freflv  fupplies.  Lamiranda,  a  brave 
Sicilian  knight,  requefts,  that  he  may  be  fent  to  take  command 
of  the  garrifon  of  St.  Elmo,  whither  he  finds  means  to  convey 
himfelf  with  a  frefh  reinforcement. 

'  In  the  mean  time  Dragut  propofed  the  flopping  the  com - 
inunication  between  the  fort  rnd  the  borough  from  which  it  re- 
ceived all  its  fupplies,  by  planting  a  new  battery  at  the  point  of 
the  grand  port  j  but  that  being  thought  at  too  great  a  diftance 
"    '  from 
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from  the  camp,  and  confequently  liable  to  be  feized  by  the  be- 
fieged,  unl;f3  it  were  defended  by  a  greater  number  of  troops 
than  they  could  fpare,  iVliftapha  advifed  the  fufpending  of  it 
till  the  arrival  of  the  bey  of  Algiers,  who  was  daily  expefted, 
and  would  be  highly  plcafed  \.o  be  complimented  with  that  of- 
fice ;  the  reft  of  the  council  acquiefced  in  the  propofal.  Thea 
the  bafha  ordered  the  ravelin  to  be  raifed  by  the  help  of  fafcines, 
wool-packs,  and  other  materials,  to  a  height  above  the  para- 
pet of  the  place,  and  a  new  battery  to  be  planted  upon  it.  By 
this  means  they  not  only  gained  a  full  view  of  the  fort,  but 
could  prevent,  by  their  fire,  any  of  the  Maltefe  foldiers  from 
coming  near  the  parapet.  This  obliged  them  to  throw  up  a 
deep  intrenchment  within  it,  to  fecure  their  approach  ;  but  this 
alfo  was  quickly  after  deftroyed  by  the  help  of  a  bridge,  which 
Muflapha  ordered  to  be  tlirown  between  the  new  battery  and 
the  parapet,  large  enough  for  i\\  men  to  go  over  abreaft  ;  the 
planks  of  which  he  ordered  to  be  covered  with  earth  to  a  certain 
depth,  to  prevent  their  burning  it.  This  new  bridge  opened  a 
way  for  them  quite  to  the  parapet ;  but  Lamiraiii-"a  did  not  let 
them  enjoy  long  the  fruit  of  it ;  for,  by  the  artifice  of  a  feigned 
fally,  he  got  it  burnt  and  demoliflied  by  fome  of  his  ftoutell 
men  on  that  very  night.  The  Turks,  however,  finifhed  a  new 
one  by  the  next  day,  and  at  night  got  down  into  the  ditch, 
where  they  reared  up  their  ladders,  as  if  they  had  defigned  to 
fcale  the  ramparts,  which  quickly  obliged  the  befieged  to  ap- 
pear on  the  breach  in  crouds.  This  was  what  the  Turkifh  ge- 
neral wanted,  whoimmediately  caufed  a  moft  dreadful  difcharge 
of  his  artillery  to  be  made  upon  them,  which  killed  a  much 
greater  number  of  them  than  had  been  done  fmce  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiege.  The  furviving  knights,  feeing  the  defperate 
condition  the  fort  was  reduced  to,  feiit  the  commander  Madran 
to  acquaint  the  grand  mafter  with  it,  who  immediately  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  council.  The  majority  agreed  upon  abandon- 
ing the  place,  which  could  be  no  longer  kept  but  by  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  thofe  remaining  forces  which  were  referved,  and 
would  hardly  prove  fufficient  to  defend  the  other  fortreffes  of  the 
ifland  ;  fo  that  the  more  forces  they  fent  into  it,  the  greater 
fervice  they  did  the  enemy,  by  rendering  the  reft:  of  the  ifland 
ftill  more  defencelefs.  One  might  have  expeded  tha'^  a  perfon 
of  the  grand  malter's  experience  and  fagacity  would  have  rea- 
dily yielded  to  fuch  prelfing  motives ;  neverthelefs,  though  he 
acknowledged  them  all  to  be  jull,  and  that  he  could  not  but 
bewail  the  fate  of  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  maintain  fo  dange- 
rous and  deftru6livea  poft,  yet  he  ftiil  aflerted,  that,  upon  fuch 
an  exigence  as  this,  it  was  better  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  fome  of 
the  members  than  that  of  the  whole  body,  affured  as  he  was, 
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'hat  if  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo  was  once  yielded  to  the  Turks, 
they  muft  give  up  all  hopes  of  receiving  any  farther  afliftance 
from  Sicily,  the  viceroy  of  which  had  folemnly  declared,  that 
he  would  never  hazard  his  mafter's  fleet  and  forces  in  defence  of 
the  reft  of  the  ifland,  if  that  fort  was  once  yielded  to  the  ene- 
my; fo  that  the  fafety  of  the  former  wholly  depended  upon 
piolonging  the  fiege  of  the  latter,  coft  what  it  would  to  the  or- 
der. The  council  having  readily  approved  the  grand  mafter's 
advice,  Madran  was  ordered  to  go  back  and  acquaint  them  with 
their  refolution,  and  their  motives  for  it ;  and  to  exhort  them, 
according  to  the  duty  of  their  profeflion,  to  defend  the  place  to 
the  very  laft.  This  anfwer  was  relilhed  only  by  a  fmall  number 
of  the  oldeft  knights,  v/ho,  to  encourage  the  reft,  publicly  vow- 
ed to  do  fo,  or  bury  themfelvcs  under  the  ruins  of  it ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  put  a  much  harftier  conftrudion  upon 
the  grand  mafter's  refolution,  which  they  faid  was  only  agreed 
to  by  thofe,  who,  having  no  ftiare  in  the  danger,  were  the  lefs 
concerned  how  lavifti  they  were  of  other  men's  lives. 

'  Vv'hat  ftill  increafed  the  general  difcontent  was,  a  mine 
which  the  Turks  were  puftiing  forward  under  the  firft  parapet ; 
upon  which  they  difpatched  a  letter  to  the  grand  mafter,  figned 
by  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  order,  in  which 
they  boldly  declared,  that  if  he  did  not  fend  them  that  very 
night  a  fnfficienl  num.ber  of  barges  to  convey  them  out  of  the 
fort,  In  which  they  were  fure  to  be  all  butchered,  they  would 
unanimoufly  fally  out  by  the  next  morning  on  the  enemy,  and 
facrifice  their  lives  with  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  as  the  moft 
eafy  as  well  as  honourable  death.  The  grand  mafter,  though 
greatly  furprifed  at  the  defperatenefs  of  fuch  a  refolution,  yet 
ftill  aiming  at  gaining  time,  ordered  forthwith  three  commifta- 
ries  to  pafs  over  into  the  caftle,  under  pretence  of  examining  the 
condition  it  was  in,  and  how  long  it  might  hold  out,  but,  in 
reality  to  expoftulate  with,  and  reduce  them  to  their  duty.  Two 
of  thefe,  being  men  of  fagacity  and  temper,  endeavoured  to 
difpel  their  fears,  by  reprefenting  the  place  in  a  condition  to 
hold  out  feme  days  longer;  but  the  third,  named  Caftriot,  and 
faid  to  be  defcended  from  the  famed  Caftriot,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Scanderbeg,  a  man  full  of  martial  zeal,  inftead 
of  foothing  advice,  began  to  rate  them  for  their  pufillanimity, 
alledging,  that  there  were  ftill  feveral  means  to  beuled  to  ftielter 
them  fome  time  longer  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  ridiculed 
their  fears  of  a  mine  in  a  place  that  was  built  upon  a  hard  rock. 
This  language,  which  caft  a  moft  affronting  reflection  on  their 
want  of  fkill  and  courage,  fo  exafperated  them,  that  they  pro- 
pofed  the  retaining  him  againft  his  vr'ill,  to  difplay  his  fuperior 
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parts,  and  to  put  his  own  IclTons  in  praiSlice  in  defence  of  thd 
place.  Some  of  them  went  fo  far  as  to  fecure  the  caftle  gates^ 
to  prevent  his  going  away;  which  raifed  fuch  a  tumult  in  the 
garrifon  as  might  have  been  of  the  vvorll  confequences,  had 
not  the  commander  Lamiranda  caufed  the  drums  to  beat  to 
arms,  and  difperfed  them  to  their  refpeftive  pofts. 

*  At  their  return,  the  other  two  commiflaries  gave  it  as  theif 
opinion,  that  the  place  could  not  hold  out  another  aflault ;  but 
Caftriot,  pcrfifting  ftill  in  his  own,  offered  to  go  himfelf  with  a 
few  recruits,  and  defend  it  till  the  fuccours  arrived  from  Sicily;  ' 
which  the  grand  mafter  readily  agreed  to,  and  the  bifhop  of 
Malta  furnifhed  him  with  a  fufficient  fum  to  raife  thefe  recruits 
upon  the  iflanders  ;  not  perhaps  that  they  depended  altogether 
tipon  his  fuperior  valour  or  condufl,  but  as  they  faw  no  other 
way  left  but  that  of  prolonging  the  fiege.  However  that  be, 
the  recruits  were  raifed  inftantly,  and  many  volunteers  came 
and  offered  themfelves  to  be  inlifted,  not  only  from  the  coun- 
try, but  even  fome  of  the  principal  citizens  exprefTcd  a  more 
than  ordinary  defire  to  follow  him.  The  grand  mafter,  having 
beflovved  the  highefl  encomiums  on  them,  and  efpecially  on 
their  valiant  leader,  fent  them  in  ro  the  caftle,  and  witha!  gave  him 
a  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  garrifon,  written  in  harfhcr  terms, 
ordering  them  to  refign  their  pofts  to  the  new-comers,  and  to 
repair  out  of  hand  to  the  convent,  where  they  would  be  in  lefs 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  himfelf  in  lefs  fear  about  the  place. 
Nothing  could  have  been  thought  of  more  mortifying  than  this 
language,  nor  more  exprelTive  of  the  greateft  contempt,  than  the 
ordering  them  to  refign  the  defence  of  fuch  an  important  place 
to  a  handful  of  new-raifed  recruits.  They  quickly  felt  fuch 
pungent  tokens  of  Oaame  and  remorfe,  as  made  them  refolve  to 
facrifice  their  lives,  rather  than  abandon  their  pofls;  and  in- 
flantly  went  and  intreated  the  governor  to  intercede  with  the 
grand  mafter  to  recal  his  orders  and  his  new  troops ;  and  to  af- 
lure  him,  that  they  would  maintain  their  pofts  to  the  laft  drop 
of  their  blood,  and  endeavour  by  the  moft  intrepid  bravery  to 
blot  out  the  difgrace  of  their  former  behaviour.  The  gover- 
nor was  eafily  perfuadcd  to  difpatch  an  account  of  this  to  the 
grand  mafter  by  an  able  diver,  for  it  was  not  pofl'ible  for  boats 
to  pafs  from  one  to  the  other  without  the  utmoft  danger.  The 
grand  mafter  made  a  ftiew  of  rejecting  their  petition  once  and 
again  with  more  than  common  fcorn ;  but  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recal  his  recruits,  and  to  entruft  once  more 
the  defence  of  the  place  to  them. 

«A11  this  while  the  commander,  who,  as  we  hinted  above,  had 
been  difpatched  to  haftcn  the  fuccuurs  from  Sicily,  finding  the 
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viceroy  ftill  tardy,  had  ordered  the  grand  mafter's  nephew,  to^ 
getherwith  the  commander  St.  Aubyn,  who  had  been  fent  this 
ther  on  the  fame  errand,  and  had  each  a  galley  under  their 
command,  to  gather  up  what  troops  they  could,  and  to  fail  with 
all  fpeed  for  Malta.  They  did  fo ;  but,  upon  their  arrival, 
found  the  coarts  fo  ftrongly  guarded  all  round  by  Dragut's  gal- 
lies,  that  they  were  forced  to  return  to  Sicily,  after  having  tried 
all  means  in  vain  to  get  to  land  either  at  the  Ifland  of  Gofa,  or 
in  foine  obfcure  creek  of  Malta.  They  were  fcarcely  arrived  at 
Saragoffa,  before  they  received  frefn  letters  from  the  grand 
mailer,  full  of  the  moft  flinging  reproaches  to  his  nephew  for 
his  neglefl  and  difobedience ;  and  an  intimation,  that  a  man 
was  unworthy  of  the  order,  unlefs  he  dared  more  than  a  com- 
mon commander.  Silvago  was  no  lefs  prelTed  in  other  letters, 
by  the  defperate  condition  of  fort  St.  Elmo,  to  haften  the  Sici- 
lian fuccours,  but  had  obtained  hitherto  nothing  from  the  vice- 
roy but  pompous  promifes  ;  and,  when  he  now  thought  he  had 
prevailed  upon  hioi  to  difpatch  at  leaft  two  of  his  gallies,  with  a 
regiment  of  foldiers,  along  with  the  other  two  which  were  wait- 
ing for  them  at  Saragoffa,  he  was  again  mortified  by  him  thro' 
fome  new  and  fhameful  delays,  fo  that  every  thing  feemed  to 
confpire  againft  the  relief  of  the  place. 

*  Whilft  the  grand  mafter  and  the  reft  of  the  order  were 
waiting  with  the  utmoft  impatience  for  the  fo  long  promifed  fuc- 
cours, they  employed  their  thoughts  and  time  in  fupplying  the 
garrifon  of  St.  Elmo  with  all  neceiTaries  for  fullaining  the  gene- 
ral affault  they  were  in  daily  expedation  of,  and  in  inventing 
new  means  and  ftratagems  to  annoy  the  enemy.  It  was  upon 
this  Gccafion  that  fome  of  their  engineers  found  out  a  new  kind 
of  m.iflile  weapon,  till  then  unknown,  called  fire-hoops,  or  cir- 
cles, which  made  the  moft  dreadful  havock  among  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  befiegers  were  not  idle  in  their  camp,  but 
continued  battering  and  cannonading  the  fort  from  the  17th  of 
June  to  the  14th  of  July,  almoft  without  intermiffion  j  every 
day  produced  fome  frefli  attempt  of  affaulting  the  place,  whilft 
every  thing  was  preparing  for  a  general  attack  ;  to  facilitate 
Which,  the  15  th  day  was  taken  up  in  battering  the  wall  quite 
down  to  the  very  rock  on  which  it  flood. 

•The  1 6th  was  no  focner  come,  than  the  Turkifh  gallies 
came  and  ranged  themfelves  before  the  caftle,  and  fell  to  batter- 
ing it  with  their  whole  artillery  ;  whilft  the  batteries  on  the 
land  fide  did  the  fame  with  theirs,  which  confifted  of  36  large 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  Turkifh  forces  entered  the  ditch  at  the 
found  of  their  martial  inftrumcnts,  and,  upon  the  fi^nal  given, 
mounted  th.e  breach  v/iih  undaunted  fury,  whilft  4000  of  rheir 
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infantry  kept  firing  againfl:  the  place,  to  keep  the  befieged  off 
the  breach.  This  did  not  prevent  their  appearing  upon  it  with 
their  arms,  and,  with  an  intrepidity  more  threatening  than  a 
bulwark,  both  fides  came  to  a  clofe  engagement,  in  which  the 
aflailants,  being  annoyed  by  the  lighted  hoops  before- men- 
tioned, and  great  numbers  fet  on  fire  by  them,  fent  out  fuch 
difmal  cries,  as  drowned  the  noife  of  all  the  large  and  fmall 
fire-arms  both  of  the  befiegers  and  befieged.  Whilft  this  dread- 
ful onfet  lafted,  the  captains  of  the  Turkilh  gallies,  obferving 
that  the  main  force  of  the  garrifon  was  run  to  the  defence  of  the 
breach,  endeavoured  to  aflTault  it  on  another  fide.  This  being 
perceived  by  the  grand  mafter,  a  couple  of  large  pieces  were  in- 
ftantly  pointed  againft  them,  which  at  the  firft  fire  deftroyed 
twenty  of  them,  and  put  the  relt  to  flight.  The  Turks,  who  had 
mounted  the  aflaiilt,  had  no  better  fuccefs,  the  boldeft  of  their 
janiflaries  being  forced  to  abandon  their  ports  at  the  fight  of  the 
fiery  hoops  that  were  continually  thrown  among  them  ;  fo  that, 
after  a  moft  obfiinate  conteft,  which  had  lafted  near  fix  hours, 
the  bafha  was  obliged  to  found  a  retreat,  after  having  loft  near 
2000  of  his  beft  forces.  The  befieged,  on  their  fide,  loft  feven- 
teen  of  their  knights,  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  higheft 
rank  and  merit,  befides  about  300  of  their  foldiers  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

*  By  this  time  Muftapha  plainly  perceived  that  all  his  efforts 
would  prove  abortive,  unlefs  he  could  wholly  cut  off  the  com-" 
munication  between  the  caftle  and  borough,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  former  from  receiving  any  fuccour  from  the  latter.  We 
obferved  before,  that  this  talk  had  been  referved  for  the  bey  of 
Algiers  and  his  troops  ;  but,  as  they  heard  nothing  about  his 
coming,  he  was  obliged  to  think  of  fome  other  way.  Whilft 
he  was  deliberating  about  it  behind  the  trench,  with  his  chief 
engineer,  and  the  famed  Dragut,  the  latter  marched  out  with 
his  ufual  intrepidity  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  They  had  not 
followed  him  far  before  the  engineer  had  his  head  fliot  off  by  a 
cannon-ball  from  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  hitting  after- 
wards againft  a  ftone,  threw  a  piece  of  it  againft  Diagut's  right 
ear  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  caft  him  down  flat  and  fenfelefa 
on  the  ground,  and  fet  his  nofe,  eyes,  and  ears,  a  ftreaming 
with  blood.  The  baftia,  apprehenfive  left  his  troops  fliould 
be  diflieartened  by  the  lofs  of  this  old  and  experienced  com- 
mander, ordered  a  covering  to  be  thrown  over  him,  and  had 
him  conveyed  into  his  tent ;  after  which  he  came  out  uncon- 
cerned, as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  flood  on  the  very  fpot 
where  Dragut  had  fallen,  till  he  had  defcried  a  proper  place 
m-here  to  fix  a  battery  fit  for  his  purpofe, 
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*  The  fort  being  thus  invefted  on  all  fides,  and  no  poflibility 
■left  to  fupply  it  with  frefh  troops,  the  grand  mafter,  who  eafily 
forefaw  it  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  unlefs  the  Sicilian 
Aiccours  came  time  enough  to  force  the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege, 
had  recourfe  again  to  the  commander  Longano,  his  refident  in 
Sicily,  who  prefTed  the  viceroy  fo  dole,  not  only  by  laying  be- 
fore him  the  defperate  ftate  St.  Elmo  was  reduced  to,  and  by  re- 
minding him  of  his  frequently  repeated  affurances,  but,  what 
was  ftill  more  cogent,  informing  him  of  the  exprefs  orders  he 
had  received  from  the  king  his  mafter  to  fend  all  proper  aflift- 
ance  to  the  ifland,  he  at  length  obtained  the  two  long  promifed 
gallies,  which  had  been  detained  till  then  upon  feveral  frivolous 
pretences,  but  which  he  now  gave  leave  to  fail  with  the  other 
two  commanded  by  St.  Aubyn  and  the  grand  mafter's  nephew, 
directly  for  Malta.  But  the  politic  Garcia  had  taken  care  before- 
hand to  give  the  command  of  them  to  one  of  his  creatures, 
named  Cardona,  with  exprefs  orders,  that  if  fort  St.  Ehno  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  he  fhould  inftantly  fail  homeward,  with- 
out landing  any  forces  in  the  ifland  ;  fo  that  this  laft  fiiccour 
proved  of  no  ufe  to  the  order,  through  the  obfequioufnefs  of  its 
commander,  who^  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  only  fhewed 
himfelf  at  a  diftance,  waiting  till  the  lofs  of  the  fort  fhould  au- 
thorize his  return  into  Sicily.  In  the  mean  while  the  grand  maf- 
ter attempted  more  than  once  or  twice  to  throw  fome  frefh  re- 
inforcement into  the  place,  there  being  ftill  a  great  number  of 
knights  who  exprefied  the  moli  fervent  defire  to  fignalize  them- 
felves  in  its  defence,  or  lol'e  their  lives  in  fo  glorious  an  attempt  ; 
but  the  avenues  on  all  fides  were  fo  ftrongly  guarded  by  the  ene- 
my, that  all  his  efforts  proved  abortive;  whilfl,  the  garrifon  in 
it,  feeing  nothing  but  death  and  deftruclion  nov/  before  their 
eyes,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  polfible, 
and  to  maintain  their  ground  to  their  verylafl  brsath. 

*  This  refolution  they  kept  with  the  moft  furprifing  bravery: 
the  bafha,  taking  the  advantage  of  their  diftrefs,  ordered  the 
general  attack  to  be  renewed,  which  continued,  after  thegreateft 
•obftinacy  and  refiftance,  till  night  put  an  end  to  it,  the  Turkifh 
general  being  no  lefs  prodigal  of  his  men's  lives  than  the  knights 
now  were  of  their  own,  and  a  dreadful  flaughter  was  made  on 
both  fides,  v.ithout  lofing  or  gaining  any  ground.  The  be- 
iieged,  who  expefted  that  it  would  be  renewed  the  next  morn- 
ing, employed  that  fhort  refpite  in  drelfing  thofe  that  were 
wounded,  and  enabling  all  that  could  make  their  appearance 
jcither  with  fword,  mufket,  or  pike,  to  come  the  next  morning 
on  the  breach,  thofe  that  could  not  walk  being  carried  to  the 
place,  and  all  refolutely  bent  to  lofe  their  lives  upon  it.     We 
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emit  mentioning  their  other  preparations  of  a  religious  nature, 
fuch  as  confeffion,  receiving  the  facrament,  embracing,  forgiv- 
ing, and  praying  for  one  another,  all  which  were  performed 
with  that  ferioufnefs  and  folemnity  fuitable  to  their  condition. 

*  On  the  next  morning,  accordingly,  being  the  23d  of  July, 
the  affault  was  renewed  with  frcfli  vigour,  and  a  cerrainty  of 
viflory.  The  Turks  found  the  forrowful  remains  of  the  garri- 
fon  ready  to  receive  them  with  their  iifaal  obllinacy  :  the  fire  and 
attack  lafied  four  hours,  by  which  time  the  aflallants,  having 
gained  the  top  of  the  cavalier,  and  other  eminences  that  com- 
rianded  the  breach,  could  take  their  aim  at  pleafure,  and  chufe 
whom  they  had  a  mind  to  kill ;  by  which  means  the  garrifon, 
now  dwindled  to  about  threefcore,  and  part  of  them  difabled, 
was  foon  reduced  to  nothing  by  their  continual  fire  ;  fo  that  the 
conteft  may  jultly  be  faid  to  have  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
laft  furviving  knight.  The  bafha  then  ente-red  the  fort  in  a  kind 
of  triumph  ;  but  when  he  had  viewed  it,  and  came  to  confider 
the  lofs  which  fo  fmall  a  place  had  coft  him,  could  not  forbear 
crying  out.  What  mujl  the  father  coji  us,  feeing  this  little  fon  of  his 
has  dejlroyed  us  fo  many  thoufands  of  lives  ?  Atld  well  might  he, 
when,  according  to  mofi:  writers,  above  8000  of  his  beft  janiiTa- 
ries  and  fpahis  had  periflied  before  it ;  the  thought  of  which 
raifed  his  brutifh  fury  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  caufed  the  breafls 
of  feveral  Chriftians  that  were  expiring  with  their  wounds  to  be 
ripped  open,  their  hearts  to  be  plucked  out,  and  to  be  fhot  into 
the  borough,  whence  the  grand  mafter  could  behold  all  this 
horrid  fcene  of  inhumanity  :  he  likewife  caufed  their  bodies  to 
be  fplit  crofs-wife,  on  their  backs  and  bellies,  in  derifion  to  Chri- 
flianity:  fome  of  thefe  he  caufed  to  be  hung  up  by  their  necks, 
hands,  and  feet,  on  the  ramparts ;  others  to  be  tied  to  planks 
covered  with  their  undergarment,  on  which  the  crofs  of  the  or- 
der was  fixed,  and  to  be  flung  into  the  fea,  in  hopes  that  the  tide 
would  throw  them  againft  tlie  foot  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo. 
In  revenge  of  which  barbarity,  the  grand  ma"lter  caufed  ali  the 
Turkifti  captives  to  be  butchered,  and  their  heads  to  be  fhot 
reeking  hot  from  his  artillery,  into  the  fort.  All  this  time  the 
Turkifh  fleet  was  failing  into  the  Merza  Muzetto  in  triumph,  at 
the  found  of  their  cannon,  trumpets,  and  other  martial  inltru- 
ments.  Some  of  the  officers  went  into  Dragut's  tent,  to  inform 
him  of  the  taking  of  the  fort,  but  found  liim  quite  fpeechlef?, 
yet  not  fo  far  gone,  but  he  gave  fome  tokens  of  fatisfaclion,  and 
expired  immediately  after.  The  order  loft  in  this  fiege,  which 
lafted  jufi:  a  month,  about  1300  men,  among  which  were  130 
knights,  and  fome  of  tliem  men  of  the  highcft:  rank  and  cha- 
rafter.     Among  thefe  were  the  noble  commander  Lamiranda, 

who 
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who  offered  himfelf  a  volunteer  when  the  fort  was  reduced  to 
great  ftraits ;  the  brave  high  baily  of  Negroponr,  who,  old, 
'lame,  and  decrepid,  as  he  v.'as,  caught  an  old  halberd  in  his 
hand,  and,  mixing  himfelf  among  the  thickefl  of  the  janifla* 
rics,  killed  feveial  of  them",  and  fought  till  his  head  was  ftruck 
off  by  one  of  their  officer's  fabrcs,  who  inOantly  caufed  it  to 
be  ftuck  on  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  planted  in  full  fight  of  the 
borough,  where  the  grand  mafter  and  the  chief  of  the  order  ftood 
on  an  eminence,  and,  with  the  utmoll  gritf  and  confternation, 
beheld  the  horrid  havock  wliich  the  enemy  made  among  them.* 

•In  this  manner  were  all  the  outworks  defended  with  an  intre- 
pidity that  altonifhed  the  Turks,  who,  at  Rhodes,  and  upon 
many  other  occafions,  had  experienced  the  valour  of  the  knights. 
After  a  fiege  of  four  months  the  Sicilian  tieet  arrived  with  6000 
veteran  foldiers,  100  knights,  and  a  great  number  of  volunteers, 
eager  to  fignalize  themfelves,  which  obliged  Muftapha  to  deftroy 
his  works,  embark  his  troops,  and  retire  from  Malta  with  the 
utmofl:  precipitjtion.  He  was  fcarce  under  fail,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  reinforcement  that 
had  occafioned  his  conflernation.  A  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  an  unanimous  refolution  taken  to  return  ;  uponwhich  20000 
men  were  landed,  attacked  by  the  Maltefe,  and  totally  defeated. 
Thus  Malta  was  relieved,  and  the  reputation  of  the  knights 
raifed  to  the  highefi:  pitch  of  glory  for  their  perfeverance,  cou- 
rage, and  military  conduft,  in  all  which  they  furpalled  the  reft 
of  mankind  in  thofe  times.' 

Subfequent  to  the  hlftory  of  Malta  is  that  of  the  Vifigoths 
in  Spain,  from  the  acceffion  of  Euric  to  that  of  Recared;  a  pe- 
riod which,  if  we  miftake  not,  has  already  been  related  in  the 
Ancient  Unis^erfal  Hlftory. 

Next  we  have  the  deftruftion  of  the  Vifigoths  by  the  Moors, 
with  a  very  affefting  account  of  the  dreadful  devaftations  com- 
mitted in  Spain  by  thefe  barbarians  :  the  volume  concluding 
with  a  copious  relation  of  the  means  by  which  the  Chriftiaa 
power  was  revived  in  Afturias,  and  of  the  foundation,  rife,  and 
progrefs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Oviedo.  As  the  fubje£l 
becomes  now  more  intereliing,  we  doubt  not  but  we  Ihall  fee 
the  authors  combine  elegance  of  compofition  and  language,  with 
the  learning,  care,  and  labour,  fo  perfpicuous  in  the  former  parts 
of  the  work,  which  certainly  render  it  greatly  fuperior  to  any 
undertaking  of  the  fame  nature,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 


C   2  Art. 


(20) 

Art.  II.  Philofophical  TranfaSlions,  giv'ivg  fcmi  Account cf  the pe • 
Jjent  Undertakings,  Studies,   and  Labours,  of  the  Ingenious,  in  many, 
conjldcrahle    Parts    of  the    World.      Vol.  LI.      Part  I.     For  the 
Year  I'jz^C),  concluded,     ^to.     Pr.  izs.     Davis /2»</ Reymers. 

THE  few  papers  in  pure  geometry  and  mechanics  form  al- 
raoft  the  only  fcientific  part  of  our  modern  tranfaftions  ; 
for  as  to  the  abfiird  medley  of  communications  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  the  prolix  accounts  of  meteors,  thtmder-florms,  earth- 
quakes, lightning,  comets,  &c.  &c.  &c.  they  fcarce  deferve  the 
name  of  philofophical,  or,  indeed,  the  pcruial  of  any  man  who 
is  not  as  much  at  leifure  as  thefe  idle  correfpondents  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  In  our  lall:  Number  we  feleiled  fuch  mifcellaneous  papers 
as  we  imagined  might  prove  the  moft  beneficial  and  entertain- 
ing to  our  readers  ;  we  Hiall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  bell  ac- 
count of  the  geometrical  and  mechanical,  which  the  nature  of 
the  fubjefts,  and  the  limits  of  an  article  will  admit.  The  firft 
that  occurs  is  of  a  merely  fpeculative  nature,  and  fo  obl'curely 
exprefled,  that  we  are  doubtful  whether  we  attain  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  Mr.  Blake,  the  author  of  this  paper,  ob. 
ferves,  that  writers  on  the  greateft  effetl  poflible  of  engines,  ir^ 
any  given  time,  have  only  confidered  the  cafe  of  an  uniform  ro- 
tation, where  the  power  and  refiftance  being  brought  to  an  exadl 
balance,  the  former  is  but  juft  fufficient  to  overcome  the  latter, 
and  prevent  a  diminution  of  the  generated  motion.  Mr.  Blake, 
on  the  other  hand,  examines  the  cafe  of  an  uniformly  accele- 
rated motion,  and  deduces  from  certain  calculations,  that  the 
load  to  be  raifed  for  the  greatell  effeft  of  a  fteam  engine  (to 
which  he  adopts  his  maximum)  will  be  juft  half  what  is  fuffi- 
cient to  balance  the  atmofphere,  whether  the  brachia  of  the 
lever  be  equal  or  not ;  provided,  however,  the  inertia  of  the 
materials  compofing  the  working  parts  of  the  engine  be  abftraft- 
ed.  To  own  the  truth,  this  gentleman's  principles,  and  conclu-  . 
fion,  are  equally  above  our  comprehenfion  ;  but  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himfelf,  we  fliall  quote  his  propofition,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  merely  hypothetical,  before  we  offer  any  remarks 
of  our  own. 

*  A  general  exprefTion  for  the  time  of  a  flroke  in  fuch  vibra- 
tory engines,  will  lead  us  without  trouble  to  a  computation  of 
their  effedls. 

A  a  C  h  T> 


«  Let  AD  be  a  lever,  whofe  brachia  are   a  and  h,  and  fup- 
pofe  J  v/ithout  weight.    Let  tn  be  a  power,  and  »  a  weight.  Then 
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a:  b  ::  n:^l^  the  balance  for  n  at  A,  and  m  —  J!  is  the  effec- 

a  o 

live  force  at  A,  which  multiplied  by  the  lever  «  gives !»«  a  —  «^for 
the  efBcacioufnefs  of  that  force  in  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
power  and  weight.  Now,  by  the  principles  of  mechanics,  the 
inertia  of  any  bodies  revolving  about  a  center  is  as  the  quanti- 
ties of  matter  into  the  fquares  of  the  brachia ;  and  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  therefore,  the  whole  inertia  of  m  and  n  is  as 
fna^-\-nb^.  Hence  then,  and  becaufe  the  velocity  generated  in 
a  given  particle  of  time  is  as  the  force  diredly  and  inertia  in- 

verfely,  we  have  ""^       "      as  the  accelerating  force,  or  the 

ineafure  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  power  and  weight  at  the 
end  of  the  faid  given  particle  of  time.  And  1  ufe  the  angular 
velocity,  becaufe  the  arbitrary  proportions  in  the  lengths  of  the 
brachia  which  may  form  an  equilibrium  will  not  alter  the  ex- 
preflion.  But  again,  the  times  of  deiicent  by  means  of  uniform 
forces,  thro'  a  given  fpace,  are  inverfely  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  accelerating  forces,  or  meafures  of  the  velocities  generated 

in  a  given  particle  of  time ;  and  therefore  V  ^fULli-T  is  a  ge- 

?n  a  —  t!  0 
neral  expreffion  for  the  time  of  a  ftroke.  This  being  had,  the  fo- 
lution   is    eafy  J  for,  fuppofing   w   only  to  be  variable,  fay   as 

V^!f!_L^*  :  n'.-\  I,  aconfiant  or  given  time  :  n  /ma  —  nb 
via  —  71  b  ma^  -j-  nbi 

the  effedl  in  time  I,  ex  hypoth.  the  grcaiteft  effeft  which  can  pof- 
fibly  be  produced  in  the  faid  given  time.  Taking,  then,  as  ufual, 
the  fluxion  equal  o,  we  have,  after  a  proper  redu^lion,  2  /33  vi^ — ■ 

•i  a?-  mnb  -\-  amnb'^  —  2  k-  ^3  iz  o,  and  ;/  ZI  — "^    —  -j- 3'^     o\ 

a,n^    a-b  ^         ^         4M 

—  — -^-^ — ■■ — .     Therefore,  in  thefe   forts  of  engines,  whert 

the  brachia  arc  given,  the  weight :  power  : :-  -v/f       3  a — b\^ 

^ :  ;  and  if  the*  brachia  are  equal,  i.  e.  \^  a=:b, 

the  weight:    power::  aZ-I \  :    i,   'uiz.  o,6iS:   i   nearly 

when  the  eifedt  is  a  maximum.  And  fo,  in  like  manner,  whenL 
b,  m  and  a  are  given,  and  a  is  made  variable,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that,  inrtead  of  the  load,  the  beft  didance  of  the  power  from  the 
fulcrum  of  the  lever  wiil  be  the  refult  of  the  procefs  ;  ariz, 
a  :  b  \  :  n  -\-  V  n-2-  -^  m n:  m.      But,  this  by  the  way. 

•  In  the  proportion  here  determined,  the  power  th  is  a  weighty 

and  therefore  w« — nb,  which  is  the  generating  force,  being  partly 

C  3  en-ployed 
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employed  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  quantity  of  matter  w, 
it  is  not  wholly  taken  up  in  giving  motion  to  the  weight  n ;  and 
the  relative  velocity  is  continually  decreafing.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  m  be  the  force  of  a  fpring,  as  is  that  of  our  atmofphere, 
or  if  «  can  be  uniformly  accelerated  any  how,  in  repeated  vibra- 
tions, that  there  may  be  no  fenfible  diminution  of  the  relative 
velocity,  the  whole  will  be  exerted  on  the  weight  to  be  raifed  ; 
i.  e.  the  tenfion  of  the  rope  or  chain,  by  which  the  power  is 
confined  to  adlon  the  weight,  will  always  be  the  fame  as  tho'  the 
beam  were  at  reft  j  and  then,  by  expunjnng  m  a^  out  of  the  ex- 

preflion  for  the  greateft  effea,  «  "^  ""'  ~ ''',  becomes  evi- 
*^  °  ma^  -f  nbt 

dently  enlarged  to  «  V  ^^  —  ^    ^      rp^^g    confequences    arc 

thefe.  ifV,  The  greatell  effedt  of  this  engine  when  «i  is  a  fpring, 
will  always  exceed  the  cotemporary  effed  where  m  is  a  weight. 
2dly,  The  proportion  of  the  power  and  weight  will  then  be 
n  :  m  ::   a:  z  b,    as    appears  by    talcing    the    fluxion    of  n 

^  ■.   ■    ^=  o,  and  reducing  the  equation  in  the  manner 

7101- 

above.' 

We  fhall  beg  leave,  however,  to  obferve,  that  notwithflanding 
the  weight  moves  with  an  accelerated  motion  at  firft,  yet  when 
the  velocity  of  the  power  is  conftant  and  invariable,  its  aflion 
upon  the  weight  decreafes,  while  the  velocity  of  the  weight  pro- 
portionably  encrcafes  ;  the  inverfe  ratio  of  thefe  velocities  being 
that  of  the  power  to  the  weight,  according  to  the  fixed  princi- 
ples of  mechanics.  Thus  the  adion  of  the  fteam  on  the  pifton 
in  the  boiler  of  a  fteam-engine,  is  to  be  eftimated  from  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid,  we  mean  its  expanfion,  above  the 
momentum  of  the  piflon,  or  from  their  relative  velocity  only. 
Before  the  engine  can  work  regularly,  every  bungling  mechanic 
knows,  that  the  aftion  of  the  fteam  muft  become  equal  to  the 
rcfiftance  of  all  the  parts  of  the  engine,  an  exaft  counterpoife 
be  produced,  and  all  accelerated  motion  deftroyed,  in  which  cafe, 
any  regard  '  to  an  uniform  accelerated  motion  in  repeated  vibra- 
tions,' will  be  in  itfelf  ridiculous  and  abfurd.  To  render  this 
intelligible,  let  us  take  a  common  inftance  :  Suppofe  the  ex- 
panfion or  velocity  of  the  fteam  be  reprefented  by  a,  and  the 
velocity  of  that  part  of  the  engin.c  on  which  it  immediately  adls, 
when  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  uniform  by  u,  then  a — « 
will  denote  their  relative  velocities."  Let  the  weight  ballancing 
the  power  of  the  fteam,  when  its  velocity  is  a,  be  repre- 
fented by  J,  and  let  p  denote  the  weight  which  would  ba- 
lance the  force  of  the  fame  fteam,  when  its  velocity  was  only 
2  a — » 
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«— «  then'/  :  A  :  -.a—u^  :  «2.  If  we  regard  the  quantity  of 
the  weight  only,  abftrafted  from  fridtion  and  all  other  im- 
pediments,  fuppofe  \\.-^qA,  and  becaufe  the  motion  of  the 

machine  is  uniform,  p  zz.q  X  ^^^  — ^ ■     The  momentum 

of  this  weight  will  be  qAu  rr  — !iZI_  ;  /.  e.  a  maximum  when 

a  a 

the  fluxion  of  tiXa — uz  vanifhes.    In   this  cafe,  therefore,  the 

a  a 
machine  will  have  the  greateft  efFe£t  if  K=-f '   or  the  weight 
3 

qA=z  £iif_Jf =1^     It  would  be  difficult  to  render  this 
aa  9 

very  clear  to  fciolifts  in  mixed  mathematics  ;  but  the  geometri- 
cian will  eafily  comprehend  our  meaning  ;  and  how  unnecefla-' 
rily  the  learned  Mr.  Blakes  has  beftowed  time  and  application, 
on  a  fubjc-dt  abfurd  even  in  idea,  at  leall  as  far  as  he  is  intelli- 
gible to  us.  Perhaps,  however,  thecenfors  of  the  fociety  alone 
are  culpable,  for  inferring  what  they  probably  did  not  under- 
ftand  ;  fince  the  author  honeftly  declares,  that  he  communi- 
cates thefe  reflexions,  only  to  introduce  fome  further  remarks 
concerning  the  proportions  of  the  cylinders,  before  communi- 
cated to  the  fociety.  As  thefe  remarks  are  exceedingly  inge- 
nious and  important  to  mechanics,  we  ftiall  beg  leave  to  infert 
them. 

*  In  all  values  of  the  brachia,  with  regard  to  their  lengths, 

and  ail  values  of  »,  the  expreflion  V  ffl+ftl  for  the  time  of 

?na  —  nb 
a  llroke,  when  m  is  a  weight,  is  the  general  exprefTion  to  be  ufed 
for  the  time,     adly,  m  being  confidered  as  a  fpring,  the  time  of 

a  ftroke  is  as  ^  "  '   .;    and  then    if,  according  to  what  I 

fHii — nb 

have  there  dircfled,  a  be  taken  variable,  and  m  the  reciprocal  of 
a,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  breadth  of  the  cylinder 
can  only  arife  from  a  diminution  of  fiiflion,  and  from  the  mat- 
ter in  the  beam  ;  for,  the  expreflion  ^  — ■    becomes   con- 

ma — nb 
ftant,  and  thence  the  ftrokes  are  ifochronal.  I  might  further- 
more, proceed  to  examine  into  thefe  advantages,  more  explicitly 
than  is  there  done,  upon  the  principles  laid  down,  when  m  is  a 
weight.  But  many  particulars  (fuch  as  the  form  of  the  bra- 
chia and  various  appendages,  with  their  quantities  of  matter  and 
centers  of  gyration)  being  wanting  to  perfeft  the  theory  of  the 
conftruftion,  I  fliall  drop  the  inquiry  when  1  have  made  only 
ojie  remark  more.  It  is  this.  The  Ihortnefs  of  the  brachia  di- 
C.4  miniihes 
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minifhes  the  refiftance  of  the  engine  to  motion  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  inequality  which  I  propofed  in  them  was  in  part  to  avail 
jnyfelf  of  that  obvious  advantage,  without  incurring  the  incon- 
venience of  enlarging  the  pump-bores.  I  fay  it  is  an  obvious 
advantage  ;  for,  the  matter  in  the  brachia,  that  the  equilibrium 
may  be  preferved,  being  inverfcly  as  their  lengths,  and  the  re- 
fiftance to  motion  in  the  dired  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  thofe 
lengths,  the  refiftance  of  the  longer  arm  is  to  that  of  the 
fhorter  as  the  lengths  of  them  diredly.' 

Number  XVIII.  is  an  experimental  enquiry  concerning  the 
natural  power  of  water  and  wind  to  turn  mills,  and  other  ma- 
chines depending  on  circular  motion,  by  Mr.  Smeaton.  However 
trite  and  beaten  the  fubjed  of  this  paper  may  appear  to  pra£li- 
cal  mechanics,  they  will  find  their  account  in  perufing  it.  The 
'  ingenious  author  has  defcribed  a  curious  model  of  a  machine, 
explanatory  of  the  ideas  he  would  convey,  and  has  reduced  a 
variety  of  experiments  to  a  fet  of  deduftions  and  corollaries, 
which  we  heartily  regret  we  cannot  infert  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  be  intelligible.  His  obfervations  on  the  conftruftion  and  ef- 
fe£ls  of  windmill  fails,  evince  him  to  be  an  excellent  mechanic. 
The  following  maxims  will,  we  hope,  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the 
reader  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  our  affertion :  they  are,  in- 
deed, all  we  can  quote  of  the  number,  without  violence  to  the 
■fenfe  of  our  author. 

*  ift.  Concerning  the  effedts  of  fails,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent velocity  of  the  wind. 

*  Maxim  I .  The  'velocity  of  ivmdmill  fails,  'whether  unloaded,  or 
loaded  fo  as  to  produce  a  maximum,  is  nearly  as  the  'velocity  of  the 
nuind,  their  Jh ape  and  pofition  being  the  fame. 

*  Maxim  2.  The  load  at  the  maximum  is  nearly,  hut  fomenvhat 
lefs  than,  as  the  fquare  of  the  'velocity  of  the  I'jind,  the  Jhape  and 
pofitio,n  of  the  fails  being  the  fame. 

*  Maxim  3.  The  effeiis  of  the  fame  fails  at  a  maximum  are  nearly , 
hut  fome-ivhat  lefs  than,  as  the  cubes  of  the  'velocity  of  the  luind. 

*'  Maxim  4.  The  load  of  the  fame  fails  at  the  maximum  is  nearly 
as  the  fquares,  and  their  ejfe^  as  the  cubes,  of  their  number  of  turm 
in  a  given  time. 

*  Maxim  5.  When  fails  are  loaded  fo  as  to  produce  a  maximum  at 
a  gi'ven  'velocity,  and  the  'velocity  of  the  'wind  increafas,  the  load  con-^ 
tinning  the  fame  ;  ifly.  The  increafe  of  effeSi,  'when  the  increafe  of 
the  'velocity  of  the  'wind  is  fmall,  iKiill  be  nearly  as  the  fquares  of 
thofe  'velocities  :  zdly,  When  the  'velocity  of  the  'wind  is  double,  the 
eg'eds  'will  be  nearly  as  loizy^  :  But,  ^dly,  When  the  'velocities  com- 
pared, are  more  than  doubU  ^  that  'where  the  gi'uen  load  produces  a 

maximum^. 
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msiximuK,  the  effe^s  increafe  nearly  in  a  Jimple  ratio  of  the  velocity  of 
the  lUind. 

*  2dly.  Concerning  the  effefls  of  falls  of  different  magnitudes,, 
the  llrutlure  and  pcfition  being  fmiilar,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  the  fame. 

*  Maxim  6.  In  fails  of  a  fmilar  figure  and  pojttion,  the  number 
of  turns  iri  a  gii;en  time  ivill  he  reciprocally  as  the  radius  or  length  of 
the  fail. 

'  Maxim  7.  The  lead  at  a  7naximum  that  fails  of  a  fimilar  figure 
and  pofition  ^vill  o^cercome,  at  a  gi'ven  difiance  from  the  center  of  mo- 
tion, 'will  be  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

'  Maxim  8.  The  effect  of  fails  of  fimilar  figure  and  pofitioiiy  are 
MS  the  fquare  cf  the  radius. 

*  3dly.  Concerning  the  velocity  of  the  extremities  of  wind- 
mill fails,  in  refpeft  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

*  Maxim  9.  The  'velocity  of  the  extremities  of  Dutch  fails,  as  ixell 
as  of  the  enlarged  fails,  in  all  their  vfiial  p  fit  ions  nvhen  unloaded,  or 
euen  loaded  to  a  maximum,  are  confiderably  quicker  than  the  velocity  of 
the  nvind.^ 

After  exhibiting  tables  of  the  ratios  of  the  velocity  of  the 
extremities  of  windmill  fails,  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind;  and 
of  the  abfolute  effect  produced  by  a  given  velocity  of  the  wind, 
upon  fails  of  a  given  magnitude  and  conftruflion,  he  lays  down 
the  following  general  propofition :  '  That  all  planes,  however 
fituated,  that  intercept  the  fame  fe-ftion  of  the  wind,  and  having 
the  fame  relative  velocity,  in  regard  to  the  wind,  when  reduced 
to  the  fame  direction,  have  equal  powers  to  produce  mechanical 
effefts.' 

In  this  imperfeft  manner  are  w'e  forced  to  retail  to  our  readers 
this  very  ufeful  and  important  paper  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Smeaton,  which,  however,  may  convey  fome  entertainment, 
an  !  at  leafl  excite  their  curiofuy  to  confislt  the  original  at  full 
length. 

The  third  and  laft  paper,  tliat  can  be  called  either  geo- 
metrical or  mechanical,  is  by  the  learned  and  diligent  Dr.  Bra- 
kenridge,  to  whom  the  fociety  is  obliged  for  a  variety  of  curious 
fcientifical  lucubrations.  It  treats  of  a  new  method  of  confi- 
deri-ng  geometrical  curves,  from  the  feftions  of  a  folid,  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  geometricians.  An  abftract  of  this  paper  wocld 
be  ftill  lefs  intelligible  to  our  readers  than  of  the  foimer,  wit-li- 
out  a  number  of  diagrams,  of  which  our  plan  wiil  not  admit. 

Sl'cH 
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Such  is  the  volume  of  the  tranfaftlons  of  which  we  now  take 
our  leave,  heartily  recommending  to  the  gentlemen  intrufted 
with  the  publication,  to  ufher  the  fecond  part  into  the  world 
in  a  fmaller  compafs,  fhould  nothing  more  to  the  credit  of 
the  fociety  offer,  than  what  we  are  able  to  perceive  in  the 
firft. 


Art.  III.  Encatijiic  :  or.  Count  Caylus'j  Method  of  Painting  in  the 
Manner  of  the  Ancients.  To  nuhich  is  added  a  fure  and  eajy  Me- 
thod for  fixing  of  Crayons.  ^  J.  H.  Miintz.  S'uo.  Pr.  y, 
Webley. 

AS  neither  the  author,  nor  any  perfon  in  our  language  that 
we  know  of,  has  given  us  the  hiftory  of  this  pretty  mo- 
dern invention,  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  fupply  that  defed. 

In  the  year  1749  Mr.  Bachelier,  a  painter  of  Paris,  by  chance 
difcovered  that  wax  was  dilfolved  by  fpirit  of  turpentine  ;  and 
he  was  from  this  difcovery  induced  to  try  it  in  painting.  He 
made  ufe  of  wax,  therefore,  thus  diflblved,  inftead  of  oil,  for 
mixing  his  colours,  and  painted  a  Zephyrus  and  Flora  with 
great  care,  which  however  was  fold  at  a  trifling  price,  and  the 
artift  difcontinued  a  manner  which  he  found  not  attended  with 
fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  count  de  Caylus,  a  man  of  ingenuity 
and  tafte,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  method  of  painting  in 
wax  by  burning,  which  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  feveral  others  of 
the  ancients  have  defcribed.  He  caufed  a  painter  to  draw  the 
head  of  Minerva  in  the  manner  directed  by  him,  with  wax  co- 
loured inftead  of  oil  colours,  and  this  met  with  univer ful  appro- 
bation. 

From  the  applaufe  with  which  this  efiay  was  received,  Mr. 
Bachelier  again  was  relblved  to  realTume  his  former  attempts ; 
a  girl  of  eight  years  old  was  drawn,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  great  merit ;  and  upon  count  Caylus  making  his  me- 
thod a  fecret,  this  gentleman  publifhed  his  own  difcoveries  a 
long  time  before  thofe  of  the  count  Caylus  had  appeared. 

The  count  has  given  us  not  lefs  than  five  different  manners  of 
painting  in  wax  ;  one  of  which  is  hardly  practicable,  and  the 
other  tour  by  no  means  anfwer  the  ancient  manner  of  encaulHc, 
Which  fhould  at  once  be  conduced  by  colouring  the  wax,  melt- 
ing it  at  the  fire,  burning  it  into  the  wood  to  be  painted  on, 
and  poliflnng  the  whole  when  finiflted  with  a  clean  linen  cloth. 
Not  one  of  the  methods,  I  fay,  of  the  count  Caylus,  agreed 

with 
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with  this  defcription  left  us  by  the  ancients  ;  and  his  difcoverics 
may  therefore  more  properly  be  called  his  own. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Muntz  in  the  work  before  us, 
though  he  afcribes  it  to  the  count,  in  faft  belongs  to  Mr,  Bache- 
lier,  who  has  alio  given  us  four  different  methods  of  encauftic 
painting.     The  method  purfued  by  Mr.  Muntz  is  the  fecond  of 
Mr.  Bachelier,  and  is  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Muntz,  as  follows : 
Stretching  a  clean  foft  linen  cloth  upon  a  {training  frame,  rub  it 
on  the  back  with  wax,  until  a  proper  quantity  is  found  to  ad- 
here ;  the  knots,  and  unevennefTes  of  the  linen,   being  rubbed 
down  by  a  pummice-ftone.     When  this  is  done  take  the  colours 
the  flime  as  in  oil-painting,  and  mixing  them  with  water,  lay 
them  on  the  cloth  with  the  moll:  unfparing  hand,  and  with  the 
greateft  body  polhble  ;  but  as  fixing  them  with  wax  is  apt  to 
deepen  fome  colours,  the  beft  way  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  try  their 
variations  from  the  wax  upon  another  piece  of  cloth,  previous  to 
laying  them  on.     When  the  whole  is  finidied  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  pleafe  the  artift:,  and  when  dry,  the  pifture,  in  order  to  fix 
the  colours,  is  then  to  be  taken  to  a  fea-coal  fire,  with  the  paint- 
ed fide  towards  it,  at  about  two  feet  diftance.     As  it  grows 
warm,  by  gentle  degrees,  ftill  bring  it  nearer  the  fire  till  within  a 
foot  from  the  grate,  but  never  clofer.     When  it  is  perceived,  by 
the  fhining  and   colour   of  the  painted  furface,  that  all  is  per- 
feftly  abforbed,  it  muft  be  removed  gradually  from  the  fire  as  it 
was  advanced,  and  thus  the  pifture  is  completed.     Defefts  may 
be  afterv/ards  mended  by  purring  wax  at  ths  back  of  fuch  parts 
as  feem  wanting,  and  again  advancing  the  pifture  to  the  fire. 

This  manner  of  painting  Mr.  Muntz  affures  us,  is  fufceptible 
of  all  the  boldnefs,  freedom,  and  delicacy  of  any  other  whatlb- 
cver,  the  colours  aie  more  bright,  not  liable  to  fade  or  change, 
unafl'tfted  by  damps,  nor  fubjeft  to  fall  in  fhivers  from  the  can- 
vafs  ;  befides,  the  pifture  has  not  that  gloffy  furface  which  pre- 
vent its  being  viewed  in  every  light. 

We  fl^all  not  prefume  to  determine  the  merits  of  his  perform- 
ance, as  we  have  feen  none  of  his  pieces  finifhed  in  this  manner; 
but  if  what  he  affirms  be  e;;aft,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  it,  this  feems  to  be  a  difcovery  that  may  be  very  ufcfulto 
painters  in  general,  but  particularly  to  the  painters  in  crayons 
and  water-colours  ;  for  they  will,  by  this  means,  have  an  eafy 
expeditious  method  of  fixing  their  colours. 


Art. 
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Art.  IV.  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  colhSied  in  the  Highlnml.' 
iJ/*"  Scotland,  and  tranjlated  from  the  Galic  or  Erfe  Language. 
2'vo.     Hamilton  and  Balfour. 

TH  E  public,  fays  the  tranflator  in  his  preface,  may  depend 
on  the  following  fragments  as  genuine  remains  of  an- 
cient Scottilli  poetry:  they  are,  by  tradition,  faid  to  be  com- 
pofed  in  an  sra  of  the  moft  remote  anti({uity,  and  their  didior* 
in  the  original,  differs  widely  from  the  ftyle  of  fuch  poems  as 
have  been  written  in  the  fame  language  two  or  three  centuries 
ago.  However  this  be,  certain  it  is  that  there  is  an  air  of  bar- 
barous wildnefs  which  runs  thro'  the  whole  ;  the  images  are  ro- 
mantic and  local,  and  the  landfchape  is  generally  fketched  with 
juftice  and  propriety.  The  grey  mift,  the  howling  wind,  the 
wavy  heath,  the  folitary  tree,  and  the  frowning  mountain,  arc 
images  which  naturally  arife  to  a  northern  bard,  and  fuch  are 
here  introduced,  marked  with  the  llrokes  of  a  fine  imagination. 

*  I  fit  by  the  mofiy  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  winds. 
One  tree  is  ruftling  above  me.  Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath. 
The  lake  is  troubled  below.  The  deer  defcend  from  the  hill. 
No  hunter  at  a  diitance  is  feen  ;  no  whiftling  cow-herd  is  nigh. 
It  is  mid-day:  but  all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  as  I  fit 
alone.  Didlt  thou  but  appear,  O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the 
heath  !  thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  behind  thee  ;  thy  bofom 
heaving  on  the  fight;  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friend?, 
whom  the  mift  of  the  hill  had  concealed  !  Thee  I  would  comfort, 
my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's  houfe. 

*  But  is  it  fhe  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of  light  on  the 
heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  autumn,  as  the  fun  in  a  fummer- 

ftorm  ? She  fpeaks :  but  how  weak  her  voice!  like  the  breeze 

in  the  reeds  of  the  pool.     Hark  1 

*  Returneft  thou  fafe  from  the  war?  Where  are  thy  friends, 
my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned 
thee,  Shilric  ! 

*  Yes,  my  fair,  I  return  ;  but  I  alone  of  my  race.  Thou  ftialt 
fee  them  no  more  :  their  graves  I  raifed  on  the  plain.  But  why 
art  thou  on  the  defert  hill  r  why  on  the  heath,  alone  ? 

*  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  winter-houfe.  With 
grief  for  thee  I  expired.     Shilric,  I  arti  pale  in  the  tomb. 

*  She  fleets,  fiie  fails  away,  as  grey  mill  before  the  wind — 
and,  wilt  thou  not  ftay,  my  love  ?  Stay  and  behold  my  tears! 
fair  thou  appeared,  my  love  !  fair  thou  waft,  when  alive ! 

<  By  the  molfy  fountain  I  will  fit;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
wlntls.     When  mid-day  is  filent  arounci,  converfe,  O  my  love^ 
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,with  me!  come  on  the  wings  of  the  gale  !  on  the  blaft  of  the 
rnountain,  come  !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  pafleft,  when 
mid-day  is  filent  around.' 

A  jiiftnefs,  and  yet  a  luxuriancy  of  painting  may  be  perceived 
In  this  fpecimen,  and  a  proper  &ill  in  the  tranflator.  But  whe- 
ther the  whole  of  this  colleftion  fhould  be  entitled  Scottifh  po- 
etry in  particular,  or  Celtic  in  general,  is  what  is  not  fo  appa- 
rent. The  two  heroes  of  thefe  poems,  viz.  Jingal  and  Ofcian 
his  fon,  are  univerfally  the  heroes  in  all  the  Celtic  poetry  yet 
remaining,  and  thofe  countries  where  that  original  language  is 
ftill  preferved  claim  thofe  very  heroes  as  their  countrymen., 
Among  the  Irifh,  forinftance,  Fin,  the  fon  of  Gaul,  whom  the 
Highlanders  call  Fingal,  and  Ufheen  his  fon,  who  is  here  called 
Ofcian,  are  the  principal  perfonages  in  all  their  carrols.  Now 
the  tranflator  is  here  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  sra  of  thofe  pieces 
of  poetry  ;  but  Nennius  afcribes  the  age  of  Fin  to  be  about  an 
hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  ; 
from  whence  we  may  gather,  firfl,  that  thefe  poems  were  proba- 
bly originally  borrowed  from  the  Irifli,  and,  fecondly,  that  they 
are  of  a  much  later  date  than  our  tranllator  feems  to  imagine. 

If  we  compare  the  ftile  of  thefe  alfo  with  the  Edda  of  Ice- 
land, we  (hall  find  the  latter  much  more  firaple,  and  bearing  the- 
marks  of  greater  barbarifm  and  antiquity  ;  yet  this  pi:ce  is  by- 
all  acknowledged  to  have  been  compofed  not  above  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But  to  confider  the  fubjeft  merely  in  a  critical 
light,  there  are  fome  paifages  fcattered  through  thefe  fragments, 
that  are  truly  fublime. 

*  Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard  to  com- 
plain. Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries  ;  nor  could  her  father 
relieve  her.  All  night  I  flood  on  the  fhore.  All  night  I  heard 
her  cries.  Loud  was  the  Vv'ind;  and  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the 
fide  of  the  mountain.  Before  morning  appeared,  her  voice  was 
weak.  It  died  av/ay,  like  the  evening-breeze  among  the  grafs 
of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  fhe  expired.  O  lay  me  foon  by 
her  fide. 

*  When  the  ftorms  of  the  mountain  come;  when  the  north 
lifts  the  waves  on  high  ;  I  fit  by  the  founding  fhore,  and  look  on 
the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  felting  moon  I  fee  the  ghof!s  of 
my  children.  Indiftinft,  they  walk  in  mournful  conference  to- 
gether.    Will  none  of  you  fpeak  to  me  ? But  they  do  not 

regard  their  father.'      Agaii), 

*  Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar !  as  a  roe  on  the  hill ;  terrible  as 
a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the  llorm  of  December. 
Thy  fword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field.     Thy  voice  was 

like 
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like  a  ftream  after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on  diftant  hills.     Many 
fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were  confumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath. 

'  Bur  when  thou  returnedft  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy 
brow  !  Thy  face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain  ;  like  the  moon  in 
the  filence  of  night;  calm  as  the  breatt  of  the  lake  when  the 
loud  wind  is  laid. 

*  Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  ;  dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode.  With  three  fteps  I  compafs  thy  grave,  O  thou  who 
waft  fo  great  before  !  Four  ftones  with  their  heads  of  mofs  are 
the  only  memorial  of  thee,  A  tree  with  fcarce  a  leaf,  longgrafs 
which  whiftles  in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave 
of  the  mighty  Morar.' 

The  boldnefs  of  the  painting,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  meta- 
phors are  not  peculiar  to  this  colledion  alone,  but  to  the  inci- 
pient efforts  of  every  nation  whatfoever  in  poetry.  All  our 
complex  ideas  of  refledion,  when  we  examine  them  clofely,  will 
be  found  to  be  metaphors  ;  when  the  language  is  therefore 
forming,  fevsral  metaphors  are  made,  fome  of  which  are  rcjedted 
in  time,  and  others  grow  fo  familiar,  that  they  no  longer  ap- 
pear as  fuch  :  thus  we  fee,  that  barbarous  nations  are  obliged 
to  exprefs  their  reflex  ideas  by  metaphor,  not  from  a  redun- 
dance but  a  want  of  language. 


Art.  V.  Remarks  on  the  Military  Operations  of  the  Englifh  and 
French  Armies,  commanded  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cu\x\- 
hQV\zn<\,  and  Marjhal  Sz.'St,  during  the  Campaign  of  17^7.  To 
nvhieh  are  addedy  I .  Military  Principles  and  Maxims  dravjn  from 
the  Rejnarks.  2,  The  Siege  cf  Bergcn-op-Zoom.  By  an  Offi- 
cer.    S-vo.    Pr.  3/.     Becket. 

TH  E  work  before  us  was  written  by  a  French  officer, 
prefent  at  all  the  operations  he  defcribes.  It  contains 
a  good  deal  of  military  knowledge,  and  ftiews  a  readinefs  of  wit 
and  folidity  of  judgment,  which  may  prove  ufeful  and  enter- 
taining to  gentlemen  fkiUed  in  the  art  of  war.  As  for  us,  we 
perufed  it  with  that  languor  and  indifi^erence,  that  ever  ac- 
companies the  drudgery  of  toiling  through  a  fubjed  one  does  not 
perfeftly  underftand.  Topographical  defcriptions,  however 
clearly  exprefled  in  words,  are  at  the  beft  but  dry  and  obfcure  to 
a  common  reader,  when  not  elucidated  by  plans.  The  fainteft 
(ketch  of  the  pencil  would  convey  more  dift^inft  ideas  than 
whole  volumes  wrote  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Of  this 
the  author  was  fenfible,  and  for  that  reafon  annexed  a  map  of 
the  countries  he  defcribes ;  but  the  tranflator  would  feem  to 

think 
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think  otherwife;  and  has  therefore  omitted  to  infert  the  plans 
and  maps  to  which  he  refers  the  reader  in  every  page.  We  are 
afraid  that,  befides  this  blunder,  he  has  Commitred  many  tref- 
pafles  againftthe  purity  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  the  fenfe  of 
his  original.  Would  the  author,  for  inftance,  who  feems  to  be 
a  good  writer,  explain  hillccks  by  calling  them  fats,  which  is  a 
dircft  contradidion  in  terms  ?  Would  he  call  thofe  ridges  at 
Roefmeer,  fometimcs  the  heights,  and  fometimes  the  fats  of 
Roefmeer,  as  if  thefe  words  were  perfectly  fynonimous?  Would 
he  talk  of  immenfe  cazemates,  that  ferve  for  magazines  and  fub- 
terraneans ;  of  a  fort's  fouring  the  h'vel  of  a  fiat,  with  twenty 
other  matters  equally  abfurd  and  unintelligible  ? 

Whatever  errors  the  tranllator  has  introduced,  the  work  Is 
ftill  valuable  on  account  of  the  minute  and  accurate  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Lawfelt ;  the  remarks  on  the  conduft  <>{ 
the  commanders  ;  the  general  maxims  deduced  from  thence, 
and  the  explicit  detail  of  the  fiege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  As 
the  errors  charged  upon  both  the  commanders,  with  refpeft  to 
the  movements  that  brought  on  the  battle,  the  difpofition  of  the 
armies  when  the  engagement  began,  and  the  ccnduft  of  the 
generals  in  the  adlion  at  Lawfelt,  would  be  unintelligible, 
without  the  whole  preceding  defcrij)tion  of  the  country,  we 
muft  content  ourfelves  with  quoting  the  following  maxims  : 

*  I.  However  near  an  army  may  be  to  the  camp  they  intend 
\<i  take,  and  however  far  the  enemy's  army  may  be  from  hin- 
dering them,  they  ought  to  make  no  unneceffarj'  delay,  becaufc 
the  enemy  may  fuddenly  draw  near  it  by  forced  marches. 

*  2.  Another  maxim  is,  never  to  fend  oft  a  detached  bodv, 
unlefs  you  keep  very  near  them,  that  you  may  be  able  to  fend  a 
body  of  troops  to  their  afliftance,  more  confiderable  than  that 
which  the  enemy  can  fend  to  attack  them,  and  cut  off  their  re- 
treat ;  and  alfo  have  it  continually  in  your  power  to  know  the 
fmalleft  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  always  be  apprehenfive  left 
they  fteal  marches.     Another  rule  is, 

*  j.  When  a  general  carries  on  an  ofFcnfive  war,  he  ought 
to  endeavour  to  befiege  that  place  which,  if  taken,  will  have  the 
jnoft  important  confeqiiences.  All  his  proceedings,  therefore, 
ought  to  tend  to  that  objed,  and  not  to  make  ufelcfs  conquers, 
which  ferve  only  to  weaken  the  army,  and  to  vvafle  time. 

*  The  danger  which  we  ran  in  the  plain  of  Maeftricht,  on 
the  I  ft  of  July,  fhews, 

*  4.  That  it  ought  never  to  be  expeded,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  regain  by  forced  marches,  thofe  which  we  have  loft  by  our 
own  negligence. 

*3.The 
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'  5.  The  error  of  the  enemy  in  not  paffing  theDemer,  (hews, 
that  an  army  upon  the  defenfive,  marching  to  a  camp  which 
they  think  themfelves fure  of  gaining,  ought  neverthelefs,  when 
an  opportunity  offers,  to  engage  a  hody  of  troops  that  happens 
not  to  be  I'upported,  becaufe  that  adlion  alone  may  change  the 
defenfive  into  ofFenfive. 

*  6.  The  fault  of  the  enemy,  in  not  attacking  us  on  the  ift 
of  July  in  the  morning,  ftiews,  that  when  an  army  is  on  its 
march  to  fupport  a  detached  corps ;  and  that  it  is  morally  im- 
poffible  it  can  be  arrived,  one  ought  not  haftily  to  give  credit  to 
any  circumftances,  that  may  make  it  feem  likely  that  the  army 
is  arrived,  as  the  enemy  believed  that  ours  was  come  up,,  when 
they  faw  the  king  upon  the  flat.  In  Aich  cafes,  they  ought  not 
to  delay  to  attack  the  detached  corps  with  what  troops  are  at 
hand,  althoighthe  reft  fliould  not  be  come  up,  Jt  is  enough  that 
they  are  fuperior  to  the  detachment,  which  ought  to  be  briikly  at- 
tacked before  the  reft  of  their  army  have  lame  to  come  up. 

7.  The  fault  committed  by  the  left  of  the  allies,  fhews,  how 
eflential  it  is  to  know  the  country,  and  that  the  columns  march 
abreaft  of  each  other.  The  fame  want  of  forefight  and  conduft, 
which  brought  the  two  armies  together  in  the  plaia  of  Maef- 
tricht,  was  obfervable  in  our  condud  on  the  day  of  battle. 
We  left  a  large  body  of  troops  and  much  artillery  behind  us 
afelefs  ;  our  defign  being  to  attack  by  the  left  anci-by  the  center, 
we  did  not  fortify  them  ;  we  did  not  caufe  Remft  to  be  canno- 
naded, and  our  general,  always  in  the  opinion  that  the  enemy 
would  retire,  makes  Lawfelt  be  attacked  by  oilly  eight  batta- 
lions. After  the  battle  was  gained,  we  did  not  aft  a  whit  more 
prudently.  On  the  other  fide,  the  enemy  negledcd  to  attack  us 
in  the  morning,  trufting  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  poft,  which 
was  fortified  with  good  villages,  but  ill  chofen,  as  their  army 
could  be  cut  in  two  ;  and  they  did  not  in  the  leaft  follow  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  in  their  pofitions.  One  only  of  their  gene- 
rals behaved  with  conduft,  and  by  a  quick  and  judicious  motion, 
faved  their  left.  To  the  foregoing  maxims,  we  may  add  the 
following. 

*  8.  It  is  not  enough,  that  the  right  and  left  of  an  army  be 
well  protedled,' and  the  center  defended  by  good  villages.  It 
ought  alfo  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  retreat  of  each  body 
can  be  well  fecured  in  cafe  of  misfortune ;  and  whether,  if  the 
enemy  penetrate  in  the  center,  as  happened  at  Lawfelt,  he  may 
not  cut  the  army  in  two. 

*  9.  The  troops  ought  always  to  be  placed  on  the  ground 
where  they  may  be  ufeful,  and  the  corps  of  M.  d'Ann  was  very 
ill  placed. 

*  10.  When 
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'  lo.  When  an  army  intends  to  engage,  it  ought  not,  how- 
ever, under  pretence  of  fecuring  its  retreat,  to  leave  behind  a 
body  fo  numerous,  as  was  that  of  M.  de  St.  Germain,  becaufe^ 
often  on  that  body,  lefs  or  more,  may  depend  the  lols  or  gain  ot 
the  battle. 

*  II,  Moft  commonly,  however  ftrong  a  village  may  be, 
when  it  is  attacked  by  a  vigorous  infantry,  it  is  forced,  and  the 
troops  that  are  behind  believe  themfelves  loft,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  to  an  army  that  attacks. 

*  12.  When  we  propofe  to  attack  the  enemy's  army  at  any 
point,  we  ought  to  fortify  that  part  of  our  line  which  is  oppo  • 
fite  to  it. 

'13.  We  ought  never  to  imagine,  that  in  an  open  country, 
however  near  an  enemy's  army  may  be  to  a  fortified  place,  it 
will  think  of  retiring,  when  nothing  fcparates  it  from  the  other 
army. 

'  14.  When  one  wants  to  penetrate  by  any  point,  and  to  at- 
tack a  village,  he  ought  to  fend  at  firfl  a  fufficient  number  of 
troops  to  carry  it  at  once,  and  at  the  fame  time  attack  the 
troops  that  reinforce  the  faid  village,  that  do  greater  mifchief 
than  the  troops  who  are  inclofed  in  it :  and  before  the  attack, 
the  hedges  of  the  village  ought  to  be  beat  down  by  cannon,  ef- 
pccially  if  i.t  is  an  inclofed  village,  which  is  the  cafe  with  alnioft 
all  thofe  in  the  territory  of  Liege. 

*  15.  It  is  always  better  to  attack  than  to  be  attacked;  but 
when  one  is  on  the  defenfive,  all  the  poits  by  which  any  oppo- 
fition  can  be  made,  ought  to  be  feized,  by  which  the  enemy's 
forces  will  be  divided  ;  and  fuch  was  Montenaken  for  the  enemy. 

'  16.  It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  moment  when  a  battle 
is  loft,  and  then  to  ad  without  delay  to  facilitate  the  retreat, 
as  was  done  by  M.  Ligonier,  in  the  moll:  prudent  manner. 

*  17.  When  an  army  is  broke  in  the  center,  it  is  almofi:  al- 
ways beat.  It  is  then  that  the  greateft  efforts  ought  to  be  made 
to  augment  the  diforder.  If  both  wings  are  not  defeated,  that 
which  is  not  broke  ought  to  be  attacked  with  vigour,  and  its  re- 
treat cut  off.  When  an  opportunity  fo  favourable  as  that  of 
Lawfelt  offers,  the  vigour  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  the  fmalleft 
time  lofi:  is  very  precious. 

'  18.  V/hen  an  enemy  wants  to  retreat,  it  i.'?  always  cuflo- 
mary  with  them  to  cover  it  with  a  body  of  irregulars,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  feem  to  have  an  intention  of  attacking.  I  ap- 
prove of  this  method. 

*  19.  In  battles,  certain  quick  well-concerted  motions,  are  of 
the  utmoft:  importance,  as  to  them  is  often  owing  the  gaining  of 
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a  whole  attack.  Of  this  kind  was  the  motion  praf^ifed  by  M- 
Ligonier,  when  he  ordered  the  flank  of  our  cavalry  to  be  at- 
tacked. 

*  20.  The  principal  obiefl  of  a  whole  body  of  cavalry,  which 
marches  againft  another  body,  is  to  make  their  utmoit  efl'orts  to 
take  them  in  flank.  Which  foever  has  the  happinefs  to  effcft 
that  motion,  is  certain  of  beating  the  other,  it  is  confequently 
the  fame  with  fquadron  and  fquadron,  which  fhews  the  advan- 
tage of  fmall  advanced  guards. 

*  21.  A  general  officer  ought  always  to  have  refolution  enough 
to  make  reprefentations  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  to  re- 
fufe  to  attack,  when  he  is  morally  certain  he  fliall  be  beat. 

'22.  When  an  army  is  covered  by  a  height  or  curtain,  the 
fmalleft  body  of  troops  appear  formidable,  as  the  fix  columns 
of  the  duke  of  Broglio  appeared  to  the  enemy. 

«  23.  When  troops  march  to  attack  a  village,  the  precaution 
oa^ht  always  to  be  taken,  to  recommend  feparately  to  the  com- 
manders of  each  corps,  to  caufe  the  breaches  by  which  the 
troops  enter  to  be  enlarged,  that  thofe  which  follow  may  enter 
in  order  of  battle,  or  they  themfelves,  if  they  are  repulfed,  may 
retire  in  that  manner.' 

This  extraa,  we  conceive,  will  prove  more  ufeful  and  enter- 
taining to  our  military  readers,  than  if  we  had  amufed  them 
with  remarks  of  our  own,  and  a  critique  upon  the  author,  of 
which  they  may  pofiibly  be  as  indifferent  judges,  as  we  profefs 
ourfelves  of  the  art  of  war. 


Art.VI.    a  Dijlrtatlcn  on  Ancient  Tragedy,     ^j  Z)r.  Franklin. 
4/c. 

THE  public  has  long  waited  with  impatience  for  an  account 
of  the  ancient  drama,  from  a  gentleman  who  has  fo  hap- 
pily fucceeded  in  tranflating  the  prince  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
poets  ;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  can  aflure  our  readers,  their 
expedations  will  not  be  difappointed.  However  difficult  it  may 
feem,  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  fubjeft  fo  threadbare  and 
exhaufted,  the  learned  author  of  this  differtatlon  has  rendered 
it  equally  entertaining  and  inftruaive,  by  a  more  uniform,  ac- 
curate, and  complete  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  trage- 
dy; of  its  objeft,  parts,  properties,  and  condndl  ;  and  of  the 
charader,  learning,  religion,  politics,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  people  before  whom  it  was  reprefented,  than  has  hitherto 
been  exhibited  j  unlefs  we  except  the  L'^y.cvMMa.v^  or  Inftitutcs, 

that 
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t>!.qf  probably  invaluable  treatife  of  the  Stagyrite,  long  loft  to 
poll:erity.  He  juftly  obferves,  that,  exaggerated  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  injudicious  learning,  and 
debafed  on  the  other  by  the  ralh  cenfures  of  modern  petulance, 
the  real  and  intrinfic  merit  of  ancient  tragedy,  hath  never  been 
thoroughly  known,  or  candidly  examined.  To  c'ifclofe  this 
fairlv  and  candidly,  our  author  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
orio-in  of  tragedy,  in  which  we  fliall  endeavour  to  follow  him, 
as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  limits  afligned  us  in  an  article. 

In  its  infancy,  tragedy,  like  every  other  produ£lion  of  humarl 
art,  was  mean,  feeble,  and  contemptible.  The  name  alone 
remains  to  retleft  any  light  on  its  original  nature,  and  to  inform 
ns  that  it  owed  its  birth  to  religion,  as  did  every  other  fpecies 
of  poetry.  Tragedy  (Tpyo?  u^n)  or  tlie  Song  of  the  Goat,  ia 
our  author's  opinion,  derives  its  name  from  the  facrifices  of  that 
animal,  the  deftroyer  of  vines,  made  to  Bacchus  their  inventor 
and  cultivator.  In  procefs  of  time  the  rural  facrlfice  became  a 
feflival,  and  affumcd  all  the  pom.p  of  a  religious  ceremony  : 
poets  were  employed  by  the  magiftrates  to  compofe  hyn..:j,  or 
fongs,  for  tlie  occafion,  which,  from  thence,  were  called  trage- 
dies. It  was  probably  about  this  period  that  Thefpis  intro- 
duced an  improvement,  relieving  the  chorus,  or  band  of  ungsrs, 
by  a  perfon  who  recited  part  of  fome  well-known  hillory  or  fa- 
ble. What  this  aftor  repeated  between  the  fongs  was  called  aa 
epifode,  or  additional  part,  confifting  frequently  of  different 
adventures  void  of  ail  connexion.  Thus  the  chorus,  originally 
the  whole,  now  degenerated  into  theleaft  fignificant  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  performance.  The  praifes  of  Bacchus  were  al- 
together forgot,  or  but  flightly  attended  to,  while  the  ears  of 
the  audience  were  open  only  to  fables,  or  frories,  that  had  the 
powerful  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  them.  Kence  the 
proverbial  faying,  s^£>'  'rp?  Amva-ov ;  this  is  nothing  to  Bacchus, 

From  this  time  to  that  of  yEfchylus  all  is  doubt,  conjeflure, 
and  obfcurity.  We  have  the  names  of  feveral  poets  who  flou- 
rifhed  during  this  interval,  and  of  fome  of  their  works;  but 
nothing  farther.  It  is  probable  they  contributed  but  little  to 
the  culture  or  improvement  of  tragedy,  which  was,  in  a  manner, 
new  created  from  a  rude  chaos,  digefted  into  form,  and  moulded 
into  beauty,  by  the  great  .(^fchylus.  He  firfi:  introduced  dia- 
logues, by  the  addition  of  a  fecond  perfonage,  threw  the  whole 
fable  into  action,  and  reftored  the  chorus  to  its  ancient  dignity. 
He  improved  the  fcenery  and  decorations,  brought  his  aflors 
into  a  regular  and  well-conftru£led  theatre,  raifed  his  hemes  on 
the  buikin,  invented  the  mafnues,  and  introduced  fplendid  ha- 
D  2  bits 
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bits  with  long  trains,  that  gave  an  air  of  dignity  andmajeftyto 
the  performance,  fuperadding  every  grace  of  fcntiment,  diftion, 
and  adlon.  Henceforwurd  we  fee  tragedy  treading  clofely  in  the 
lleps  of  Epic  poetry.  Every  parr  of  the  epopee  was  introduced 
into  the  drama,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  retained  feveral  orna- 
inents  peciiliar  to  iritrlf ;  whence  the  admirers  of  the  liagc  con- 
clude, that  perfedion  in  tragedy  is  more  difficult  to  be  attained 
than  in  Epic  poetry  :  an  obfervation  wliich,  however,  is  contra- 
difted  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries.  The  moderns, 
in  particular,  have  produced  many  excellent  tragedies,  but  only 
two  poems,  among  them  deferve  the  name  of  Epic.  Homer 
niay  neverthelefs  be  deemed  the  fource  and  fountain  of  the  an- 
cient drama.  *  From  him  the  tragedians  draw  the  plan,  con- 
ftrudtiori,  and  condu6l  of  their  fables,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
fable  itfelf ;  to  him  they  applied  for  propriety  of  manners,  cha- 
rafter,  fentiment,  and  diftion.' 

From  this  aera  then,  fays  our  author,  we  are  to  confider  tra- 
gedy as  an  elegant  and  noble  flrufture,  built  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  fymmetry,  and  proportion  ;  where  every  part  was 
in  itfelf  fair,  firm,  and  compad,  the  beauty  contributing  to  the 
utility,  ftrength,  and  duration  of  the  edifice.  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  carefully  ftudied  the  plan  drawn  out  by  iEfchylus,  and, 
by  the  force  of  genius  and  judgment,  improved  it  to  irs  highell 
perfedion  ;  from  which  time  it  gradually  again  declined  to  the 
introdudlion  of  the  Ronian  drama. 

Next  our  author  proceeds  to  the  different  parts  of  ancient 
tragedy.  He  begins  with  remarking  upon  that  abfurd  and  un- 
warrantable divifion  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  into  afts,  made  by 
modern  editors  and  commentators.  Neither  Athenaeus,  he  ob- 
ferves,  or  any  of  the  other  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  have 
given  quotations  from  the  Greek  plays,  mention  the  aft  where 
the  feveral  palfages  are  to  be  found  ;  nor  does  the  word  <3^once 
occur  in  that  treatile  of  Ariilotle,  which  gives  fo  exact  a  defini- 
tion of  every  other  part  of  the  drama  ;  for  as  to  the  word  ^p^a, 
it  fignifies  the  whole  performance,  and,  confequently,  no  parti- 
cular part  of  if",  though  tranflated^if?  by  modern  writers.  Vof- 
fius  calls  the  chorus.  Pars  fabula  poft  atlitm,  'vel  inter  aSium,  et 
adiim  ;  and  Barnes  agrees  with  him,  in  affigning  the  ufe  of  the 
chorus  to  divide  the  afts  ;  '  though  it  is  evident,  (according  to 
our  learned  author)  that  the  bufmefs  of  the  chorus  was  to  pre- 
.vcnt  any  fuch  unnatural  paufe  or  vacancy  in  the  drama,  as  the 
divifion  into  afts  nuiif  neceffarily  produce.'  This,  however,  is 
.what  we  do  not  fo  i'ully  comprehend;  for  if  tlie  ancient  trage- 
dians never  thoughtof  dividing  their  pieces  into  afts,  where  could 
be  the  necefiitv  of  chorulili  to  prevent  a  pauie  v/hich  could  not  pof- 

fibly 
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fibly  happen,  in  a  feries  of  uninterrupted  dialogue.  Our  author 
farther  remarks,  and  with  great  truth,  that  if  we  take  the  word 
ail,  in  the  fenfe  required  by  the  ncodern  ufe  of  it,  we  fhall  find 
it  in  the  Greek  tragedies  compofed  fometimes  of  a  fingle  fcene, 
and  fometinies  of  half  a  dozen  ;  and  if  the  fongs,  or  inter- 
medes  of  the  chorus,  are  to  determine  the  number  of  adts,  the 
play  confirts  not  ahvays  of  five,  but  at  one  time  of  three,  at 
another  of  fevcn  or  eight  acts.  Tiie  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  for 
Jnftance,  has  five  chorufles,  which  are  thus  unequally  divided. 
To  the  firft  aft  are  two,  to  the  fecond  one  ;  the  third  has  only 
one  chorus ;  the  fourth,  one  ;  and  the  fifth,  none  at  all.  The 
Trachinae  again  has  fix  ;  the  Eleftra  but  three;  and  thePhiloc- 
tetes  but  one  regular  fong,  or  intermede,  in  the  whole  play.  If 
it  be  granted,  therefore,  that  wherever  we  meet  with  Strophe 
and  Antiflrophe,  there  only  the  chorus  is  fung,  nothing  can 
be  more  abfurd  than  to  make  thofe  fongs  dividers  of  the  ads, 
when  it  is  evident,  that  the  chorus  is  fung  only  as  occafion  of- 
fered, and  the  circumllances  of  the  drama  required,  which  ac- 
t^ounts  for  the  irregularity  of  their  number  and  (ituation.  How- 
ever, it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Horace  has  laid  down  five 
afis,  as  the  exadl  iiumber  of  diff'erent  parts  in  a  tragedy. 
Neue  minor,   ncu  fit  quinto  produSlior  aSlu. 

But  this  feems  to  have  been  an  innovation  pecuiar  to  the  Roman 
theatre,  and  not  any  ways  borrowed  from  the  pradlice  of  the 
Greeks.  Such  are  the  fentiments  of  our  author,  in  which  we 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  him  :  for  befidcs,  that  the  Romans 
derived  all  their  dramatical  performances  from  the  Greeks,  nay, 
in  a  manner  tranflated  from  them,  we  may  venture  to  affirm 
from  the  praftice  of  their  comic  writers,  that  the  dividing  into 
afts  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  tho'  at  what  period  this  im- 
provement was  introduced,  cannot  well  be  afcertained.  The 
analogy  is  To  ftrong  among  all  theatrical  pieces,  the  fame  pro- 
priety of  charader,  time,  and  place  to  be  preferved,  that  we 
may  conclude,  that  what  became  a  rule  in  the  one  could  not  be 
•wholly  negleded  in  the  rell ;  and  that  the  divifion  into  ads 
would  juil,  for  the  fame  reafons,  be  introduced  into  tragedy  as 
into  comedy,  namely,  to  relievethe  audience. 

After  defining  the  difl^crent  parts  of  tragedy,  viz.  the  pro- 
logue, epiPjde,  and  exode,  our  author  proceeds  to  make  a  va- 
riety of  ingenious  refledions  on  the  chorus,  moft  of  which  are, 
however,  to  be  met  with  in  other  critics.  What  he  fays  of  the 
verfe,  recitation,  and  mufic  of  antient  tragedy,  is  extremely  cu- 
rious. Here  he  Ihews  how  careful  the  Greeks  were  of  fitting  the 
expreflion  to  the  fentiment,  the  found  to  the  idea  to  be  convey- 
ed J  how  folicirous  about  the  quantity  of  fyilables  ;  the  variety 
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of  feet,  dialeft,  and  appropriating  different  words  to  different 
fpecies  of  poetry  ;  but  all  of"  them  occafionally  ufed  to  beautify 
the  drama.  In  ihefe  particulars  the  Greek  is  greatly  fupeiior  to 
ail  other  languages,  the  dilfereiit  dialeds  affording  an  infinite 
variety,  and  vaft  compafs  of  melody.  As  the  poet  and  mufi- 
cian  were  likewife  united  among  the  Greeks,  their  recitatives 
had  a  certain  juitnefs  of  exprelTion  and  cadence,  unknown  to 
the  moderns,  and,  indeed,  inconfiftent  with  the  genius  of  mo- 
dern mufic,  fo  broken  with  divifions,  variations,  and  repetitions, 
as  to  be  altogether  improper  for  the  cxpreflion  of  poetry. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  author,  that  the  theatrical  declama- 
tion of  the  ancients  was  compofed  and  .wrote  in  notes,  and  that 
the  whole  play,  except  the  commoi  and  chorufies,  were  in  a  kind 
of  recitative,  like  modern  operas,  accompanied  with  mufic 
throughout.  As  the  quantity  of  every  word,  the  time,  dura- 
tion, and  rhythmus  of  every  fyllable  was  afcertaincd  by  the  poet, 
little  more  was  required  in  the  aftor  than  a  good  voice  and  jiift 
ear.  Thus  the  bufinefs  of  a  dramatic  writer  among  the  an- 
cients, was  of  greater  extent,  required  a  wider  circle  of  know- 
ledge, and  far  more  extenfive  abilities,  than  the  prefect  age  de- 
mands or  expefts  from  him.  It  was  neceflary  he  (houkl  be 
rnafter  of  every  fpecies  of  verfe,  completely  ^i£[ied  in  mufic, 
able  to  direft  all  the  evolutions,  movements,  of  What  may  be 
called  the  dances  of  the  chorus,  and  endowed  with  that  exqui- 
fite  fenfibility  of  tafte  in  the  tv/o  fifter  arts,  fo  feldom  the  gift 
of  nature,  and  never  to  be  attained  by  art. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  many  curious  remarks  on  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  the  Greek  theatre,  the  fcenes,  machines,  and  de- 
corations. Our  author  concludes  his  account  of  the  ancient 
jnafque  with  obferving,  that  after  all  that  can  be  faid  in  its  fa- 
vour, it  is  fcarce  pofTible  to  defend  the  praftice.  The  face  is  cer- 
tainly the  befl  index  of  the  rnind,  and  the  paflions  are  as  forci- 
bly expreffed  by  the  features,  as  by  the  words  and  gefture  of 
the  performer.  What  would  the  voice,  the  aftion,  the  elegant 
fymmetry  of  o>;r  Britifn  Rofcius  avail,  without  that  aftonifliing 
cxprerfion  of  countenance  that  accompanies  every  paffion,  every 
motion  of  the  body,  and  gives  him  that  fuperiority  over  all  his 
cotemporaries,  and,  indeed,  the  adors  of  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try. Our  author  then  proceeds  to  afcertain  the  direct  time  when 
tragedy  fiourifhed  in  Greece;  the  circumibnces  that  contributed 
to  its  rife  and  progrefsj  the  charafter,  genius,  and  temper  of 
the  people;  with  a  great  niuiiber  of  other  particulars,  which 
the  reader  will  perufc  with  abundance  of  fatisfaftion.  We  fhall 
ccacludethis  article  with  the  character  he  has  given  of  the  three 
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great  tragic  writers,  which  will  afford  an  agreeable  fpecimen  of 
his  ftile,  rafte,  and  manner. 

«  ^fchylus,  (fays  he)  is  a  bold,  nervous,  animated  writer; 
his  imagination  fertile,  but  licentious  ;  his  judgment  true,  but 
iingoverned  ;  his  genius  lively,  but  uncultivated ;  his  fentiments 
noble  and  fublime,  but  at  the  fame  time  wild,  irregular,  and  fre- 
quently fantaftic  ;  his  plots,  for  the  moll  part,  rude  and  inarti- 
ficial; his  fcenes  unconnected,  and  ill-placed  ;  his  language  ge- 
nerally poignant  and  expreffive,  though  in  many  places  turgid 
and  obfcure,  and  even  too  often  degenerating  into  fuftian  and 
bombaft  ;  his  charadlers  ftrongly  marked,  but  all  partaking  of 
that  wild  flercenefs,  which  is  the  charadleriftic  of  their  author  ; 
his  peculiar  exxellency  was  in  raifing  terror  and  aftonifliment;,  in 
warm  and  defcriptive  fcenes  of  war  and  flaughter  :  if  we  confi- 
der  the  fiate  of  the  drama  when  he  undertook  to  reform  and  im- 
prove it,  we  (hall  behold  him  with  admiration  ;  if  we  compare 
him  with  his  two  illuftrious  fuccelTors  he  hides  his  diminiflied 
head,  and  appears  far  lefs  confpicuous  :  were  we  to  draw  a  pa- 
rallel between  dramatic  poetry  and  painting,  we  fhould  perhaps 
llile  him  the  Julio  Romano  of  antient  tragedy. 

*  The  Athenians  eredted  a  fumptuous  monument  to  Sophocles, 
on  which  was  engraved  a  fwarm  of  bees,  in  alluf;on  to  the  name 
generally  given  him  on  account  of  his  verfes,  which  are  indeed 
wonderfully  fott  and  harmonious,  or,  as  a  nobler  poet  even  than 
Sophocles  himfelfexpreffes  it,  fweeter  than  honey,  or  the  honey- 
comb. 

'  Sophocles  may  with  great  truth  be  called  the  prince  of  an- 
cient dramatic  poets ;  his  fables,  at  leaft  of  all  thofe  tragedies 
now  extant,  are  interefting  and  well-chofen,  his  plots  regular 
and  well-condu£ted,  his  fentiments  elegant,  noble,  and  fublime, 
his  incidents  natural,  his  diction  fimple,  his  manners  and  cha- 
rafters  ftriking,  equal  and  unexceptionable,  his  chorufles  well 
adapted  to  the  fubjcft,  his  moral  retiedtions  pertinent  and  ufe- 
ful,  and  his  numbers  in  every  part  to  the  laft  degree  f.veet  and 
harmonious  ;  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  is  fo  tempered  by 
the  perfedion  of  his  judgment,  that  his  fpirit  however  animated 
never  wanders  intolicentioufnefs,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  the  fire 
of  his  genius  feldom  fuffers  the  m.oft  uninterefting  parts  of  his 
tragedy  to  fink  into  coldnefs  and  infipidity  :  his  peculiar  excel- 
lence feems  to  lie  in  the  defcriptive  ;  and,  exclufive  of  his  dra- 
matic pov/ers,  he  is  certainly  a  greater  poet  than  either  of  his 
illullrious  rivals:  were  I  to  draw  a  fimilitude  of  him,  as  J  did  of 
^fchylus,  from  painting,  I  fnould  fay  that  his  ordonnance  was  fo 
juft,  his  figures  fo  well  grouped  and  contralted,  his  col-ours  fo 
glowing  and  natural,  all  his  pieces  in  fliort  executed  in  fo  bold 
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and  maflerly  a  flile,  as  to  v/reft  the  palm  from  every  other  hand* 
and  point  him  out  as  the  Raphael  of  the  ancient  drama.' 

•In  fuch  high  efteem  were  the  works  of  this  poet,  that  many 
noble  Athenians  being  taken  prifoners  at  Syracufe,  the  unfortu- 
nate captives  were  all  put  to  death,  except  thofe  who  could  re- 
peat any  paflages  from  the  plays  of  Euripides;  thefe  men,  and 
thefe  alone  they  pardoned,  carefled,  treated  with  the  utmofl  ref- 
peft,  and  afterwards  fet  them  at  liberty. 

*  Euripides,  fortunately  for  his  own  character  as  well  as  for 
pofterity,  is  come  down  to  us  more  perfeifl  and  entire  than  either 
of  his  cotemporaries ;  his  merit  therefore  is  more  eafily  afcer- 
tained  ;  his  fables  are  generally  interelting,  his  plots  frequently 
irregular  and  artificial,  his  charaders  fometimes  unequal,  but 
for  the  moft  part  ftriking  and  well  contrafted,  his  fentiments  re- 
markably fine,  jiifl:  and  proper,  his  diflion  foft,  ele^ant^  and 
perfiiafive  ;  he  abounds  much  more  in  moral  apothegms  and 
refieftions  than  ^Efchylus  or  Sophocles,  which,  as  they  are  not 
always  introduced  with  propriety,  give  feme  of  his  tragedies  a 
ftifF  and  fcholaftic  appearance,  with  which  the  feverer  critics 
have  not  failed  to  reproach  him  :  it  is  moft  probable,  however, 
that  in  this  he  complied  with  the  tafte  of  his  age,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  his  friend  and  mafter  Socrates,  who, 
we  may  fuppofe,  thought  it  no  dirj;race  to  this  favourite  poet, 
to  deviate  from  the  rigid  rules  of  the  drama,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  fubfervient  to  the  noble  pur[>ofes  of  piety  and  virtue; 
there  is  befides  in  his  di.ilogue  a  didaftic  and  argumentative  turn, 
■which  favours  ftrongly  of  the  Socratic  difputant,  and  which  pro- 
bably procured  him  the  name  of  the  philofopher  of  the  theatre. 

•  It  is  faid  of  Sophocles,  that  he  painted  men  as  they  ought 
to  be  ;  of  Euripides,  that  he  painted  them  as  they  were  ;  a 
quaint  remark,  which  I  fhall  leave  the  critics  to  comment  and 
explain,  only  obferving,  that  the  latter  is  much  more  familiar 
than  the  former,  defcends  much  lower  into  private  life,  and  con- 
fequently  lets  down  in  fome  meafure  the  dignity  of  the  bufkin, 
which  in  Sophocles  is  always  carefully  fupported  :  there  are 
fome  fcenes  in  Euripides  where  the  ideas  are  fo  coarfe,  and  the 
.'-\prcfl\on  fo  low  and  vulgar,  as,  if  tranllated  with  the  utmolt 
viiution,  would  perhajis  greatly  ihock  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  modern  manners  ;  the  feeling  reader  notwithfranding 
will  be  amply  recompenfed  by  that  large  portion  of  the  tender 
and  pathetic,  the  peculiar  excellency  of  this  poet,  which  is  dif- 
f  afed  throu;;hout  his  works  ;  his  chorufTes  are  remarkably  beau- 
tiful and  poetical,  they  do  not,  indeed,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved, 
always  naturally  arife  frdm  and  correfpond  with  the  incidents  of 
the  drama;  this   fault   however    his  chorulfes  generally  make 
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amends  for  by  the  harmony  of  their  numbers,  and  the  many  fine 
moral  and  religious  fentiments  which  they  contain. 

*Upon  the  whole,  though  Euripides  had  not  perhaps  fo  Tub- 
lime  a  genius  as  ^fchylus,  or  a  judgment  lb  perfedl  as  Sopho- 
cles, he  feems  to  have  written  more  to  the  heart  than  either  of 
them  ;  and  if  I  were  to  place  him  with  the  other  two  in  the 
fchool  of  painters,  llhould  be  inclined,  from  the  foftnefs  of  his 
pencil,  to  call  him  the  Correggio  of  the  ancient  drama.' 

Such  is  the  performance  before  us,  in  which  the  ingenious 
author  has  unhappily  blended  pallion  and  prejudice  againlt  cer- 
tain contemporary  writers,  who  deferve  well  of  the  public,  with 
learned  obfervations,  fenfible  remarks,  and  judicious  refltdions 
on  the  drama  of  the  ancients. 


Art.  VII.  J  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Chitty, 
Knt.  Lord  Mayor  o/"  London  :  Shelving  the  true  Caufes  andRea- 
fons  n.ijhy  fo  fmall  a  Number  of  Men  has  accepted  of  the  great  and 
extraordinary  Encouragements  nf  the  late  Guildhall  Subfcriptivn, 
and  pointing  out  a  certain  and  mofl  effcilual  Method  ^-whereby  our 
Concernment  may.,  at  all  times,  procure  a  fifficient  Number  of  Men  to 
fght  our  Battles.,  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  ^vithout  any  compulftvi' 
Methods,  or  Ad'vance-money  ;  and  'without  dijhej/ing  our  Manufac- 
tures, or  at  all  hindering  the  Cultivation  of  our  Lands.  By  an 
Englifh  Mr <r/^fl/7/ (/London.     8w.   Price  zs.dd.     Scott, 

HA  D  this  writer  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  ftile,  ortho- 
graphy, concinnity,  precifion,  and  brevity  ;  had  he,  in  one 
word,  compreffed  his  notions  into  fix-penny  worth  of  tolerable 
Englifli,  they  might  be  read  with  profit.  It  is  pity  that  a  gen- 
tleman, who  feems  capable  of  thinking  clearly,  and  refledling 
juftly,  fhould  not  be  able  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  intelligibly, 
or  of  placing  them  in  that  order  and  point  of  view  that  alone 
can  attrad  attention  and  infure  regard.  Were  there  not  fo 
many  errors  in  point  of  grammar,  we  fliould  attribute  the  great 
number  of  words  mif  fpelled  to  the  hurry  of  the  prefs,  and  the 
blunders  of  the  compofitor ;  but  both  together  convince  us, 
that  the  fault  lies  in  the  author,  who  appears  to  be  pofl'effed  of 
a  larger  portion  of  underftanding  than  of  learning.  The  rea- 
fons  he  afligns  for  the  little  fuccefs  of  the  Guildhall  fubfcrip. 
tion,  for  cniil^ing  men  into  his  majefly's  lervice,  are  fenfible  and 
judicious.  In  all  countries  in  the  world  men  may  be  compared, 
be  fays,  to  wool,  or  any  other  ftaplu  commodity  :  they  will  bear 
a  price  in  proportion  to  their  abundance,  or  fcarcity.  Every 
one,  ac^uainceil  wilh  the  internal  condition  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
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murt  know,  that  we  never  had  a  fufficient  number  of  men  to 
cultivate  the  lands,  to  carry  on  our  manufadlures,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  fupply  our  fleets  and  armies  in  time  of  war.  This 
is  a  ruinous  difadvantage,  under  which  we  have  laboured  for 
fome  centuries  paft,  that  alone  has  prevented  our  making  that 
confiderable  figure,  and  acquiring  that  degree  of  wealth,  power, 
and  dominion,  which  v/e  otherwile  might.  Wealth,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, muft  be  acquired  by  trade,  and  this  will  ever  be 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  is  arrived  at  its  a-y-i^-n,  its  utii^oft  extent;  and  an 
polfibly  receive  no  addition,  except  by  fuch  means  as  increafe 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Where  labourers  are  fcarce, 
the  price  of  labour  will  be  high.  When  wages  are  exorbitant, 
the  price  of  mar.ufadlures  muft  bear  pace,  and  confequently  the 
fale  diminifli  in  proportion  as  the  merchandize  of  any  nation  is 
underibld  by  the  merchandize  of  any  other.  Let  us  confider 
the  advantages  arifing  from  our  conquefts,  and  the  addition  of 
immenfe  countries.  Many  will  imagine,  that  thofe  vaft  acqui- 
fitions  muft  render  Great  Britain  infinitely  more  powerful  and 
confiderable,  and  her  trade  and  navigation  more  extenfive,  by 
opening  new  markets  for  the  exportation  of  her  manufaftures. 
But  this  kind  of  reafoning  is  falfe  and  delufive,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  author.  Hands  will  be  wanting  to  improve  the  advan- 
tage, without  which  a  thoufand  or  a  million  of  acres  of  land  in 
North  America,  will  be  of  no  more  real  value  than  the  fame 
extent  and  number  of  acres  in  the  grand  Pacific  Ocean.  If 
there  neither  are  hands  to  cultivate  the  ground,  nor  mouths  to 
confume  its  produce,  what  can  the  land  avail  ?  Befides,  it  is 
not  the  want  of  foreign  commodities  to  be  manjfcftured  at 
home,  or  of  foreign  markets  to  purchafe  thofe  manufaflures, 
that  are  wanting  ;  but  labourers  to  work  at  fuch  a  price,  that 
we  Ihall  not  be  underlbld  by  every  nation  in  Europe. 

Sound  policy  dictates,  that  every  nation  fhould  be  rendered 
as  populous  as  it  is  pofTible.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe, 
that  any  country  can  be  overftocked  with  inhabitants,  or  con- 
tain more  than  will  find  employment,  if  the  people  be  com- 
inercial.  What  is  the  reafon  that  land  in  and  round  the  city  of 
London  is  fo  much  more  valuable,  than  in  places  remote  from 
the  capital  and  centre  of  trade  ?  Is  it  not  folely  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  inhabitants  ?  Suppofe  that  half  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  London,  and  its  jurifdidion,  were  removed 
into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  what  would  then  become  of  the 
lands  and  houi'cs  ?  You  will  probably  anfwer,  they  would  fall 
one  half  of  their  prefent  value  ;  but  this  is  a  miftake  :  they 
would  really  fall  more  thaa  three  fourths,  as  half  the  houfes 
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would  have  no  inhabitants,  and  the  remaining,  that  were  occu- 
pied, would  fii-.k  in  value,  from  the  facility  of  procuring  empty 
houfes.  Why,  purfues  our  author,  do  fo  many  millions  of 
acres  remain  uncultivated  in  England,  but  that  hands  are  want- 
ing, and  the  price  of  labour  fo  high  ?  What  is  the  reafon  why 
our  woollen  manufa£liu-e  has  not  yet  attained  the  utmoft  degree 
of  perfeclion,  but  the  deficiency  of  hands,  and  the  exorbitant 
wages  required  by  labourers  ?  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  there 
is  not;  that  order,  regularity,  and  fubordination  maintained 
among  the  manufacturing  poor  of  this  as  of  other  countries; 
that  our  poor  are  in  their  morals  more  loofe,  diffolute,  and 
abandoned  ;  that  we  daily  hear  of  combinations  among  journey- 
men in  manufadluring  towns  to  extort  exorbitant  wages,  with- 
out ever  becoming  richer  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  growing  more 
idle,  drunken,  and  debauched,' in  proportion  to  the  increafed 
wages  ?  All  this  is  owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  hands.  The  pre- 
miums given  to  foldiers  and  feamen  are  higher  than  was  ever 
known.  With  refpeft  to  navigation  in  particular,  we  give  fifty- 
five  iliillings  and  three  pounds  per  month  to  a  common  failor 
on  board  a  merchantman  ;  whereas  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Dutch, 
and  even  the  French,  pay  fcarce  a  third  of  that  price.  This 
our  author  attributes  to  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  though  we  can- 
not help  taking  into  the  account  the  abundance  of  money,  and 
particularly  of  that  imaginary  wealth  which  confifls  in  paper- 
credit,  bank-notes,  and  India  bonds.  To  remedy  thefe  evils,  a 
general  naturalization  mulV  be  granted,  and  the  induftrious  of 
all  nations  and  religions  not  only  permitted,  but  invited  by  re- 
wards and  encouragements  to  fettle  among  us.  He  then  in- 
Itances  the  condud  of  that  wife  prince  Edward  III,  whofe  in- 
dulgence to  foreigners  of  all  fefls  and  religions  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  woollen  and  fdk  manufaftures.  He  inftances  the 
example  of  Holland,  raifed  from  a  barren  fpot,  gained  out  of 
the  fea,  to  a  powerful  rich  commonwealth,  merely  by  the  liberty, 
of  confcience  afforded,  and  the  prote(Sion  (hewn  to  Jews,  Ar- 
menians, and  even  induftrious  convifls.  He  fhews  the  unhappy 
confequences  to  France  of  the  violence  offered  to  the  Proteftants 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  ftiil  greater  advantage  that 
might  have  accrued  to  Great  Britain,  had  flie  rightly  improved 
that  fair  opportunity  of  advancing  her  manufafl:ares,  by  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  her  people.  He  obviates  the  fuppofed 
dangers  that  would  refult  to  the  eflablifhed  religion  ;  and  that 
weak  argument,  that  we  deprive  the  natives  of  bread  by  giving 
encouragement  to  foreigners.  In  a  word,  he  demonltrates,  that 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits,  of  increafing  our  trade,  of 
cultivating  cur  Ir-nds,  of  lowering  the  price  of  our  manufactuies, 
are  all  owing  to  the  narrow  fpiat  and  ignorant  zea),  which  de- 
prives 
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prives  the  nation  of  multitudes  of  diligent,  ingenious,  foreign 
artifts  and  labourers,  who,  in  courfe  of  time,  would,  by  inter- 
marriages and  long  refidence,  become  faithful  and  ufeful  fub- 
jeas. 

To  difinifs  the  article,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  had  this 
pamphlet  been  put  into  the  hands  of  any  perfon  capable  of  re- 
trenching, and  JLidicioiifly  lopping  off  the  exuberances,  it  con- 
tains matter  enough  to  deferve  well  of  the  public,  and  procure 
a  place  among  the  beft  political  produftions  of  the  feafon. 

In  the  appendix  we  find  an  apology  for  the  Jews,  or  rather 
an  anfwer  to  all  the  pamphlets  wrote  againft  that  people,  while 
the  naturalization-bill  was  depending;  but  this  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  an  account  of,  though  it  contains  fomc 
arguments  that  merit  attention. 


Art.  VIII.  J  candid  Hijlcrical  Account  of  the  Ho/pital  for  the  Re- 
eeption  of  expofed  and  defer  ted  young  Children  ;  reprefentijig  the  pre- 
Jent  Plan  of  it  as  produSii've  of  many  E'vils,  and  tiot  adapted  to  the 
Genius  and  Happinefs  of  this  Nation.  She-wing,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  Importance  of  the  Eftablijhmeni,  if  put  under  proper  Regu- 
lations, as  the  moji  effectual  Means  of  prejernjirg  the  Lives  of  a  great 
Number  cf  fuch  Infants  as  ha-ue  ujually  penjhed  'within  the  Bills  cf 
Mortality.  With  a  Propofal for  carrying  a  vfM  Defgn  into  Exe- 
Kution.  To  ivhich  is  added,  a  Letter  from  a  Country  Gentleman  to 
a  Governor  cf  the  Hofpital :  Containing  many  Obfervations  relating 
to  Foundlings  born,  educated,  or  employed  in  the  Country ;  collected 
from  real  Fads  :  With  his  Opinion  concerning  the  Amendments  necef- 
fary.      Z-uo.     Pr.  zs.  6d.     Woodfall. 

FE  W  writers  are  aftuated  by  the  fame  motives  as  the  bene- 
volent author  of  this  performance.  Univerfal  good  will 
and  philanthrof>y  feem  alone  the  fpurs  to  his  induftry,  while 
vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice,  are  the  fecret  fprings  of  adion  in 
other  men.  The  Magdalene,  the  Afylum,  the  Marine  Society, 
and  now  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  have  each  of  them  employed 
his  thoughts,  in  a  manner  that  reflcfts  credit  on  his  humanity 
and  public  fpirit.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard  with  te/i- 
dernefs  the  blemiflies  of  the  writer,  while  we  admire  the  virtues 
of  the  man,  and  beftow  our  applaufe  where  perhaps  the  feve- 
rity  of  criticifm  might  require  cenfure.  In  the  firll:  chapter  we 
meet  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital, 
a  fcheme  firft  projedled  in  the  year  J 739,  by  Mr.  Coram,  and 
fupported  by  the  generous  fubfcriptions  of  a  great  number  (jf 
lai:ir3  of  the  firA  qujality.     The  royal  charter  for  the  hofpital 

bears 
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bears  date  the   17  th  of  Oftober  this  year;   the  duke  of  Bedford 
was  nominated   prefideiu  in    the  charter  ;    lord  vifcount  iBeau- 
clerk,  and  other  perfons  of  diftindion,  vice-prefidents.     A  va- 
riety of  hints   for  eftabUfhing  the  charity  were  colle<?ed  from 
the  regulations  of  foreign  hofpitals,  and  an  ad  of  parliament 
was  pafled  the  following  feffions  for  confirming  and  enlarging 
the  powers  granted  by  his  majefty  to  the  governors  and  guar- 
dians of  the  hofpital,   to  enable  them  to  execute  the  good  pur- 
pofes  of  the  charter.     The  objed  of  this  charity  was  as  plcafing 
as  it  was  new,  and  the  zeal  of  individuals  ran  high  in  propor- 
tion to  its  novelty.     Vail  fubfcriptions  were  daily  received  :  the 
hofpital    and   chapel   were  built,    and    thefe    adorned    by   the 
mafterly  works  of  feveral  ingenious  artifts,  who  chearfully  con- 
tributed their   affiftance    to  proted  the  moft  innocent,    weak, 
and  helplefs  part  of  the  human  fpecies.     This  happened  in  the 
year  1741  ;  but  it  was  not   before  the  year  1756   that  the  par- 
liament  took  the  charity  under  its  immediate  protedion.     it 
was  then  refolved  in  the  houl'e  of  commons,  that,  to  render  the 
iiiftitution  of  lafting  and  general  utility,  all  the  children  which 
fliould  be  offered,  under  a  certain  age,  were  to  be  received  ;  and, 
to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful  and  efficacious,  that  proper 
places,  in  all  the  different  counties  and  diftrids  of  the  kingdom, 
fliould  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  exj)ofed  and  defeited  chil- 
dren.    Our  author  feems  to  think,  that  before  this  period  the 
inftitution  was  infufficient  to  anfwer  the  intention,  and  now  the 
parliament  rendered  the   plan   too    extenfive.     Ten   thoufand 
pounds  were  voted  for  the  fupport  of  the  hofpital,  and  all  chil- 
dren not  exceeding  two  months  old  ordered  to  be  received.     In 
the  fpace  of  a  month  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  children  were 
prefented ;  and  the  parliament,   perceiving  the  infufficiency  of 
the  aid  granted,  voted,    the   enfuing  feflions,    thirty  thou(jnd 
pounds  more,  and    extended   the  age  of  the  children   to  fix 
months.     In  confequence  five  thoufand  fix  hundred   and  eigh- 
teen were  received  in  the  fpace  of  ciohreen  months,  out  of  whicli 
number  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eleven  died,  or  at  the 
rate  of  forty-one  in  every  hundred.     Few  of  thefe  children  ex- 
ceeded the  age  of  fix  months,  and  moft  of  them  were  newly 
born:  whence  our  author  very  juftly  concludes,   that  it  is  not 
poverty  altogether,  fo  much  as  an  indifierence  about  their  off- 
fpring,  that  induces  people  to  fend  their  children  to  the  Found- 
ling Hofpital ;  for  it  appears,  that  after  they  have  kept  them  a 
little  time,  and  felt  the  joys  of  paternal  afiedion,  they  are  not 
eafily  prevailed  on  to  part  with  them  at  all. 

It  was   now  perceived,  that  the  carrying  children  from   the 
country  to  the  Foundling  Hofpital  v.-as  become  a  fort  of  traffic, 

bv 
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by  connivance  between  pariHi-officers  and  cerlain  vagrants,  who 
undertook,  for  a  fmall  reward,  to  eafe  thein  of  the  burthen  of 
poor  infants.  The  inllitution  was,  however,  confidcred  by  par- 
liament as  of  too  feriou5  and  important  a  nature  to  recei?e  pre- 
judice from  fuch  rumours.  Accordingly  the  fum  of  forty  thou- 
fand  pounds  was  granted  for  the  year  1758;  and  again,  fiftjr 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  following  year,  which  it  was  fuppofcd 
would  be  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  five  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  children  then  alive,  and  for  four  thoufand 
two  hundred  which  it  was  prefumed  would  be  received  in  the 
year  1759.  So  large  a  grant  was  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
tendernefs  of  the  legiflature;  but  it  appeared  extraordinnry  to 
Ibme  perfons,  that,  after  money  was  voted  for  the  reception  of 
children  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  Hiould  immediately 
after  be  refolved,  "  That  the  appointing  places  in  the  feveral 
counties,  ridings,  or  divifions  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  firft  re- 
ception of  cxpofed  and  deferted  children,  will  be  attended  with 
many  evil  confequences  ;  and  that  the  fending  children  from  the 
country  to  the  hofpital  for  expofed  and  deferted  young  children 
in  London,  is  attended  with  many  evil  confequences,  and  ought 
to  be  prevented."  Thefe  refohitions  indicated  a  defign  of  pro- 
curing a  law  to  reftrain  extending  the  plan  of  the  hofpital  too 
far  J  a  law  which  our  author  fecms  to  think  R^effary,  though 
he  couches  his  fcntiments  in  fuch  a  manner  as  renders  it  almoft 
impofllble  todifcaver  his  real  meaning.  We  have,  indeed,  Avith 
the  utmoft  difficulty,  made  this  lliort  abltraft  of  the  progrefs  of 
the  hofpital  from  his  hifcorical  narrative;  which  is  fraught  with 
fo  many  obfcure  reflexions,  fo  many  fhrevvd  half-born  inuen- 
do's,  as  really  render  Mr.  K.  a  very  hard  and  difficult  author, 
upon  the  moft  eafy  and  familiar  fubjedls. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  "  Reafons  againft  the  prefent 
plan  of  the  hofpital,  refpedling  fecrecy,  fuppofed  murders  of 
infants,  idlenefs,  and  calculations  of  expence  compared  with 
that  created  by  the  children  of  the  poor  under  their  own  pa- 
rents in  the  country."  Here  we  believe  a  number  of  arguments 
are  urged  againft  the  prefent  plan  of  the  hofpital,  though  we 
cannot  pofitively  affirm  that  to  be  the  author's  meaning,  fo 
myfterioully  has  he  treated  the  fubjed.  Then  follow  objei^ions 
to  the  prefent  plan,  drawn  from  the  confideration  of  our  com- 
mon liberty,  and  the  duties  of  filial  piety  and  parental  love ; 
arguments  to  prove  that  profitable  marriages  are  not  encou' 
raged  and  promoted  by  the  Foundling  inftiturion  ;  refledtions 
on  illegitimacy:  and  fome  reafons,  fhewing  the  improbability 
of  improving  the  manners  of  the  common  people,  or  of  lower- 
ing the  poor's  rate,  by  fuch  an  inftiiucion.  But  left  the  argu- 
ment 
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ment  produced  againft  the  prefent  plan  of  the  hofpital,  might 
be  urged  a^E^ainft  the  ir.ftitution  upon  any  footing,  he  urges  a 
Variety  of  reafons  for  fupporting  it  upon  a  limited  plan,  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  capital,  as  the  only  expedient  to  prevent 
abufes  difgraceful  to  humanity  and  a  civilized  people.  For  this 
reafon  our  author  propofes  the  following  plan  of  an  hofpital, 
which  we  quote  for  the  fatisfaQion  of  our  readers. 

*  Article  I.  That  the  hofpital  be  called  the  Orphans  Hofpital, 
and  that  the  children  received  into  it  be  denonainated  orphans. 

Article  II.  The  overfeers  and  mafters  of  the  workhoufe,  of 
every  pariHi  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  refpedively,  fliall 
have  liberty  to  fend  all  the  infants  who  are  brought  to  them  for 
that  purpofe,  or  fuch  as  are  found  deferted,  to  the  hofpital  in 
Lambs-conduit-fields,  on  the  conditions  hereafter  mentioned ; 
the  parties  making  fuch  difcovery  of  themfelves,  as  is  neceflary 
to  do  juftice  and  promote  the  end  and  defign  of  the  public. 

Article  III.  That  the  feveral  objecls  of  the  hofpital  be  re- 
duced to  thefe  four ; 

I/?.  Legitimate  infants  of  very  poor  people,  born  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  who,  by  their  ficknefs,  or  having  a  nu- 
merous family,  cannot  maintain  all  their  children. 

zd.  Illegitimate  infants,  born  as  above,  of  parents,  whole 
poverty,  or  other  circumftances,  difqualify  them  to  take  care 
of  their  infants. 

id.  Real  orphans,  born  as  above,  or  fuch  whofe  parents 
are  run  away,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

^th.  Infants  found  deferted»  being  left  in  the  flreets,  or 
other  places,  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Article  IV.  The  method  of  delivering  infants  to  the  hofpital 
fliall  be  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  overfeers  and  the  mafter 
of  the  workhoufe  of  each  parifli  refpeftively. 

Article  V.  That  the  age  of  children  to  be  received  into  the 
hofpital  do  not  exceed  twelve  months  :  but  if  three  of  the  over- 
feers, together  with  the  mafter  of  the  workhoufe,  of  the  parifh 
to  w^ich  the  child  belongs,  recommend  any  child  as  worthy  th» 
companion  of  the  governors  of  the  hofpital,  the  parents  being 
notorioully  poor,  wicked,  dead,  or  run  away,  the  committee 
for  the  Foundling  Llofpital  to  be  left  as  judges  in  fuch  cafes ; 
and  if  the  child  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
the  faid  committee  of  the  hofpital  to  have  the  liberty  of  re- 
ceiving fuch  child,  with  condition  that  the  overfeers  fliall  enter 
into  an  obligation  to  take  it  again  into  their  cuiiody  at  the  age 
5  of 
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of  four  years,  fo  be  then  educated  and  maintained,  and  in  due 
time  to  be  'prenticed  out  by  the  faid  overfeers,  if  it  fhould  be  fo 
required  by  the  faid  committee  of  the  hofpitai. 

Article  VI.  That  the  overfeers  and  mafters  of  the  work- 
houfes,  in  their  refpeflive  parifhes  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
may  fend  all  fuch  infant  poor  to  the  hofpitai,  as  are  found  to 
anfwer  the  account  given  of  them,  by  the  parties  who  bring 
them  (being  agreeable  to  the  conditions  herein  contained),  the 
faid  overfeers  and  maflcrs  obfcrving  certain  rules. 

Article  Vir.  The  parties  bringing  the  child  to  the  overfeer 
and  mailer  of  the  workhoufe,  fhall  be  admitted,  the  fame  as  if 
the  father  or  mother  brought  it;  provided  that  upon  enquiry  of 
what  is  fet  forth,  concerning  the  child's  place  of  birth,  age,  and 
parentage,  &c.  be  found  true,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes. 

Article  VIII.  That  the  father  or  mother,  or  other  partie^ 
Bringing  the  child  to  the  hofpitai,  fhall  be  there  acquainted,  by 
a  printed  paper,  of  the  reafons  of  taking  the  certificate  and  at- 
teftation  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  it  is  done  with  a  view 
to  their  more  eafily  tracing  out  their  children,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  incline  to  a£l  the  part  of  good  parents,  which  they  may 
be  therein  exhorted  to  do ;  and  if  they  are  in  a  capacity  to 
nourifh  and  rear  them  up,  that,  after  the  age  of  four  years, 
they  may  receive  them  at  the  trifling  charge  of  five  (hillings; 
the  faid  paper  alfo  to  contain  the  other  conditions,  as  herein  let 
forth. 

Article  IX.  That  the  father  or  mother  of  the  child,  or  other 
perfon  deputed  by  them,  producing  the  receipt  given  by  the 
hofpitai  for  the  child,  or  other  fatisfadlory  evidence  from  the 
overfeers  of  the  p;r'iil),  that  they  have  a  title  to  demand 
the  child,  and  giving  fatisfadlory  fecurity  in  the  fum  of  forty 
pounds,  that  the  child  fl'all  not  be  burthenfome  to  any  parilh, 
in  fuch  cafe  the  child  fiiall  be  reftored  to  them  at  any  time, 
upon  their  paying  forty  (hillings  only,  otherwife  not  till  the 
child  fhall  exceed  the  age  of  four  years,  as  hereiiffer  men- 
tioned. 

Article  X.  That  any  perfon  applying  any  fourth  month  of 
tlie  year,  and  producing  the  receipt  of  the  child,  and  paying 
one  fhilling  at  the  hufpiial,  (liall  be  infornried  if  theic  cbiid  is 
alive  or  dead  And  alio  when  appiicanon  is  made  for  tl-e  rc- 
clrtiminc;  a  c>iild,  the  party  pavijig  onj  fi;ii!ing,  ftud!  be  im.-i.e- 
diately  informcci  if  the  child  is  alive  or  dead;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  furthci  trouble,  if  the  child  is  dead. 
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Article  XI.  That  all  perfons,  having  a  right  of  reclaiming  a 
child,  as  mentioned  in  article  the  ninth,  as  foori  as  the  laid 
child  is  part  the  age  of  four  years,  the  fame  may  be  rcftored  to 
them  under  the  following  conditions,  viz.  The  petition  made 
for  the  child  fo  reclaimed,  (without  any  fecurity  given)  fliall  lie 
one  month;  after  which  time  (the  child  appearing  to  be  alive) 
the  party  returning  to  the  hofpital,  and  confirming  the  fame, 
the  child  (hall  be  immediately  fent  for,  and  a  time  Hiall  be  ap- 
pointed for  rertoring  the  fame,  the  party  paying  only  the  funi 
of  five  fhillings. 

Article  XII.  That  a  regifter  be  kept  of  all  the  children  fent 
to  the  hofpital  by  each  parifh  refpedively,  the  hofpital  aifo 
keeping  a  regilter  of  the  children  received  from  each  parilh  (to 
be  done,  both  by  the  hofpital  and  pariflies,  in  a  f<?rm  pre- 
fcribed) ;  the  fame  to  be  compared  every  fix  months,  and  the 
children  who  are  dead,  fliall  be  accordingly  marked  as  dead, 
in  a  column  prepared,  in  all  the  regifter  books,  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Article  XIII.  The  overfeer  and  mafter  of  the  workhoufe,  re- 
fpedlively,  may,  at  all  times,  inform  perfons  inquiring,  what 
children  were  alive  or  dead,  at  the  clofe  of  the  former  fix 
months,  they  paying  fix  pence  each." 

To  conclude,  wc  perceive  in  this  performance  of  Mr.  H — 's, 
a  humane  benevolent  mind,  folicitous  about  the  happinefs  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  earneft  to  render  himfelf  ufeful  to 
fociety.  We  can  likewife  perceive  in  it  the  fame  fpirit  that 
diftated  the  Eight  Day's  Journey  from  Portfmouth  ;  a  fondnefs 
for  abftraded  reafoning,  myfterious  reflexions,  and  philofo- 
phizing  upon  the  moft  frivilous  and  trite  occurrences. 


Art.  IX.  The  Parliamentary  or  Conftitutional  Hijlory  of  England  ; 
heing  a  faithful  Accoimt  of  all  the  mojl  remarkable  Tranfuclions  in 
Parliament,  from  the  earlieji  Times  to  the  Rejloration  of  K.  Charles 
//.  ColUaed  from  the  Records,  the  Journals  of  both  Houfes,  origi?:al 
Manufcripts,  fcarce  Speeches,  and  TraHs  ;  all  compared  I'jith  the 
fe--veral  co7itemporary  Writers,  and  conneiled,  throughout.,  nuith  the 
Hijiory  of  the  Times.  By  fe^'eral  Hands.  Vol.  XXII.  From  the 
Difturhances  in  Odobcr  1659,  to  the  Rejloration  of  the  King,  and 
an  Adjournment  of  the  Con'vention  Parliament  in  September  1660. 
2)-vo.     Pr.  6s,     Sandby. 

THIS  volume  teems  with   fuch   variety  of  curious  occur- 
rences, as  renders  an  abflradt  impoflible  in  the  compafs 
of  an  article.     No  period  of  the  Englilli  hiRory  is  more  intereft- 
Vol.  X.  Ju/y  i;6o,  E         '  ing 
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ing  than  the  eve  of  the  reftoration :  fo  many  changes  in  the  go 
vernment,  lb  many  contending  intereih,  fuch  a  variety  ot  jar- 
ring Ichcmes  and  projefts,  fo  much  hypocrify,  cant,  fanaticifm 
and  cunning,  a  military  legiflature,  a  preaching  array,  and  an 
infatuated  people,  all  confpire  to  diftinguirtl  this  epoch  from 
every  other,  and  mark  it  as  the  moft  extraordinary  that  occurs  irk 
the  annals  of  human  nature.  The  army  having,  in  the  year 
1659,  ufurpcd  the  fovereign  authority,  and  reduced  the  power 
of  the  commons  to  a  ftate  of  annihilation,  begun  their  govern- 
ment with  conftituting  what  they  termed  a  committee  of  fafety, 
confiding  of  twenty-three  perfons,  of  whom  Whitlocke  was 
one.  Circular  letters  were  fent  to  each  of  the  perfons  nomi- 
mated  to  this  truil,  in  the  following  form  : 

**  Upon  confideration  of  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  of  this 
commonwealth,  the  general  council  of  officers  of  the  army  have 
thought  lit  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fafety,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  peace,  and  management  of  the  prefent  government 
thereof;  as  alfo  for  the  preparing  of  a  form  of  a  future  govern- 
inent  for  thefe  nations,  upon  the  foundation  of  a  commonwealth, 
or  free  ftate  :  and  yourfelf  being  one  of  the  perfons  nominated 
for  that  purpofe,  we  do,  by  their  direftion,  hereby  give  you  no- 
tice thereof,  and  defire  you  to  repair  to-morfow  morning,  at 
ten  o'clock,  to  the  Horfe-Chamber  in  Whitehall-,  in  order  to. 
the  fervice  aforcfaid.     We  reft 


our 


faithful  friends  and  fervanU. 


The  firft  btifmefs  tranfadted  by  the  committee  of  fafety  was 
to  publilh  a  declaration  from  the  army,  containing  the  grounds 
and  reafons  of  their  proceedings ;  and  then  to  appoint  a  fub- 
committee,  to  confider  of  a  republican  plan  of  government  for 
the  three  nations.  While  theie  matters  were  in  agitation,  the 
army  was  alarmed  by  letters  from  general  Monke  in  Scotland^ 
exprefiinghis  refentment  at  the  conftraint  put  on  the  parliament, 
and  the  ufurpation  of  the  army,  and  threatening  to  ufe  all  his 
force  in  reftoring  the  authority  of  the  former.  No  anfwer  was 
given  to  thefe  letters ;  but  Lambert  was  immediately  difpatched 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  north,  with  orders 
clofely  to  watch  Monke's  motions.  \\\  the  mean  time  Fleetwood, 
Whitlocke,  and  Deiborough,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  city  of 
London  in  temper,  and  prevent  the  common  council's  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  letters  they  juft  received  from  Scotland.  Here 
we  find  three  very  curious  fpeeches  made  by  thefe  gentlemen^ 
which  ftrongly  mark  the  character  of  the  times.  We  (hall  give 
the  lord  Desborough's  as  a  fpecimen. 

"  I  was  unwilling  to  fpeak  any  thing,  {o  muck  having  been 
fpoken  by  thofe  houourableperfons  j  but  fomevvhat  I  mult  fpeak 
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in  relation  to  what  was  hinted,  and  touching  the  commands  of 
the  committee  of  fafety  :  a  great  fenfe  there  is  upon  the  com- 
mittee of  the  difficulties  this  nation  flruggles  under,  which  are 
the  greater,  becaufe  the  common  enemy  is  in  forwardnefs  to  a 
birth,  and  bringing-forth.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  as  Chri- 
ftiansand  as  Englifhmen,  to  value  peace  thegreateftof  outward 
enjoyments  ;  what  I  faid  may  be  looked  upon  as  ftrange,  from 
one  brought  up  for  feveral  years  in  martial  affairs  ;  it  being 
conceived  of  us,  as  of  fome  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  troubles, 
that  they  feared  Tiothing  more  than  that  the  wars  would  end  too 
foon  ;  it  was  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  men  that  had  fuch  prin- 
ciples, rather  to  gratify  filthy  lulls  in  their  hearts,  than  for  any 
good  to  the  commonwealth. 

*♦  I  hope  I  may  fay  of  the  generality  of  the  officers  intrufted 
in  this  nation,  that  there  is  no  outward  thing  more  defired  by 
them,  than  to  live  to  fee  thofe  blefled  foundations  laid,  fo  as  to 
fecure  the  civil  and  fpiiitual  rights  of  this  nation  ;  nor  is  there 
any  greater  dread  in  them  thereof,  (notwithftanding  that  blood- 
Ihed  and  expence  they  have  undergone)  than  that  they  fhall  not 
fee  a  fettlement ;  yet  we  hope  in  God,  in  defpight  of  the  cunning 
of  men,  we  Ihall  fee  fuch  a  blefled  peace,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
this  nation  may  blefs  his  name. 

"  There  is  none  ignorant  that  there  are  not  wanting  men, 
who,  on  various  accounts,  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  hinder  this 
fo  good  a  work  ;  and  their  defign  is  to  oppofe  or  interrupt  a 
work  the  providence  of  God  is  carrying  on,  to  accomplifh  their 
defigns. 

**  It  is  a  mercy,  whatever  others  judge,  God  hath  borne  us 
witnefs,  that  we  have  not  falfified  that  truft  which  hath  been  re- 
pofed  in  our  hands.  Our  difficulties  have  been  fuch,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  city  fhould  not  hire  us  to  undergo  them  a  year 
longer;  but  we  may  fay,  we  are  not  without  a  mifreprefentation. 

**  Some  fay  we  are  fetting  up  fedarles,  this  party  and  that 
party  ;  but  if  we  have  guile  in  our  hearts,  and  have  not  a  love 
to  the  godly  people  of  this  nation,  yea,  to  all  the  people,  God 
will  find  us  out.  God  hath  blefled  fome  of  us  with  a  fpirit  of 
integrity,  and  there  is  nothing  upon  our  hearts  but  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

**  There  is  a  two-fold  party  in  this  commonwealth,  whom 
God  hath  again  and  again  made  bow  down  before  his  people, 
yet  are  ftill  labouring  to  heighten  their  fpirits  ;  wc  have  not 
made  them  flaves,  (which  in  fome  places  is  praftifed  in  the  like 
cafe)  nor  is  it  upon  our  fpirits  fo  to  do ;  yet  I  think  it  our  duty 
not  to  fuffer  them  to  give  laws  to  us,  if  God  gives  us  leave  to 
E  2  prevent 
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prevent  it ;  and  though  we  have  it  not  in  cur  hearts  to  do  any 
thing  to  diftinguilh,  yet  we  are  refolved  never  to  put  our  hands 
under  the  feet  of  thofe  we  have  vanquifhed. 

*'  Some  fay  we  fliall  not  have  fettlement  till  the  old  family 
comes  in,  which  if  it  fhould  enter  into  any  of  our  hearts,  we 
fhould  be  like  the  dog  returning  to  his  vomit,  and  the  fow  to 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

•'  Many,  by  the  adlings  of  the  army,  by  a  forcible  provi- 
dence they  have  been  put  upon,  may  think  we  go  about  to  do 
fomething  unworthy  to  this  nation.  This  army  hath  been 
bleflbd  feventeen  years  wonderfully,  we  have  not  gone  about  to 
make  ourfelves  greats  or  mafters  of  what  is  our  neighbours,  but 
that  which  the  power  in  being  hath  allowed  us. 

"  Some  give  out  as  if  we  vi'ere  returning  to  a  fingle  perfon, 
and  intended  to  debafe  magiftracy,  and  trample  down  mlniltry  ; 
but  God  will  bear  us  witneis  to  the  contrary:  the  truth  of  it  is, 
we  arc  fo  far  from  undervaluing  of  a  government,  that  we  al- 
ways thought  a  bad  one  with  peace,  better  than  none  at  all. 

*♦  If  peace  be  a  great  and  choice  blefling  to  be  valued  by  all, 
we  defire  that  you,  with  us,  will  take  care  to  preferve  it  ;  we 
come  not  to  coint  you,  but  only  to  let  you  know  vvs  have  no 
defign  it ;  it  was  no  prepared  bufinefs :  that  of  diffolving  the 
parliament,  we  hope  that  God  flood  by  us  in  it,  notwiihftanding 
there  hath  been  mony  gloomy  days  fince.  The  ftrength  of  an 
army  is  the  unity  of  it,  and  it  will  be  your  fafety  and  advan- 
tage to  keep  unity;  a  city  divided  cannot  fland  :  you  will  not 
want  affiftance  from  the  army,  if  interruptions  come  in  this 
place,  whatever  calamities  may  be  elfcwhere,  they  will  uot  be 
fo  great  here.  Your  interell:  as  Chriilians,  your  religion,  your 
eftates,  are  great  engagements  to  preferve  peace. 

"  The  defire  of  the  army  is  to  prefeive  the  peace  ;.  if  yon  go 
about,  or  others  countenanced  by  you,  to  dillurb  it,  an  incon- 
venience may  fall  upon  you-;  but  our  defire  is,  you  would  not 
fling  dirt  on  tlie  army  ;  but  as  you  fee  the  ifliie  of  their  adticns» 
fo  to  judge  of  them.  Many  opinions  may  run  touching  our 
daik  adlions  in  the  late  alteration  and  dillurbance.  As  to  the 
firft,  it  is  evident  tl-  U  they  had  no  defign  of  their  own  :  and  in- 
the  laft,  if  they  would  have  complied  with  a  few  men  to  fe5 
them  up,  they  needed  not  to  have  wanted  refpeft.  It  is  faid  it 
was  only  to  keep  eight  or  nine  in  their  places;  it  15  very  well 
known  feme  of  us  have  laboured  an  opportunity  to  be  quit  of 
our  commands ;  now  it  is  my  defire  that  you  would  follow  after 
peace,  and  meddle  not  with  affairs  beyond  year  fpheres  ;  fol- 
low peace  and  holinefs,  and  the  God  of  peace  v.ill  blefs  you." 

Next 
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Next  we  have  Monk's  proceedings  in  Scotland,  his  march  to 
England,  the  reftoration  of  the  parliament,  the  proceedings  of 
the  houfe,  a  curious  conference  between  Fleetwood  and  Whit- 
lock,  about  inviting  the  king  to  England,  Monke's  letters  to 
the  parliament  and  city  of  London,  votes  in  favour  of  general 
Monke  and  admiral  Lawfon,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  army  and 
fleet  under  their  command  in  good  humour,  Monke's  arrival 
in  London,  with  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  an  addrefs  to 
parliament  from  the  fedtaries  in  the  city,  a  letter  from  Monke, 
dated  at  Whitehall,  to  the  parliament,  teftifying  his  impHcit 
obedience  to  the  houfe,  a  proclamation  by  the  parliament  againll 
Lambert,  with  other  entertaining  particulars.  The  following 
declaration  from  Monke  to  the  parliament  deferves  to  be  quoted. 

*'  It  appears  unto  me,  by  what  1  have  heard  from  you  and 
the  whole  nation,  that  the  peace  and  happy  fettlement  of  thefe 
bleeding  nations,  next  under  God,  lyeth  in  your  hands.  And 
when  I  confider  that  wifdom,  piety,  and  felf-denial,  which  I 
have  reafon  to  be  confident  lodgeth  in  you ;  and  how  great  a 
Ihare  of  the  nation's  fnfferings  will  fall  upon  you,  in  cafe  the 
Lord  deny  us  now  a  fettlement,  I  am  in  very  good  hopes  there 
will  be  found  in  you  all  fuch  melting  bowelst-owards  thefe  poor 
nations,  and  towards  one  another,  that  you  will  become  healers 
and  makers-up  of  all  its  woful  bic'iches.  And  that  fuch  an  op- 
portunity may  clearly  appear  to  be  in  your  liands,  I  thought 
good  to  afiTure  you,  and  that  in  the  prefence  of  God,  that  I  have 
nothing  before  mv  "yes  but  God's  glory,  and  the  fettlement  of 
thefe  nations  u,on  commonwealth  foundations  :  in  purfuit 
whereof  I  fliall  thifik  nothing  too  dear ;  and,  for  my  own  par- 
ticular, I  fliall  throw  myfelf  down  at  your  feet,  to  be  any  thing 
or  nothing  in  order  to  thefe  great  ends. 

"  As  to  the  way  of  future  fettlement,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
irapofe  any  thing  ;  I  defire  you  may  be  in  perfeQ  freedom  j 
only  give  me  leave  to  mind  you,  that  the  old  foundations  are^ 
by  God's  providence,  fo  broken,  that,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  they 
cannot  be  refiored,  but  upon  the  ruin  of  the  people  of  thefe 
nations,  that  have  engaged  for  their  riglits  in  defence  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  great  and  main  ends  of  the  covenant,  for 
uniting  ;'.nd  making  the  Lord's  name  one  in  the  three  nations. 
And  alfothe  liberty  of  the  people's  reprefentatives  in  parliament 
will  certainly  be  lofl: ;  for  if  the  people  find  that,  after  fo  long 
and  bloody  a  war  againft  the  king  for  breaking  in  upon  their  li- 
berties, yet  at  lad  he  muft  be  taken  in  again,  it  will  be  out  of 
queftion,  and  is  moft  manifeft,  he  may  for  the  future  govern  by 
his  will,  difpofe  of  parliaments  and  parliament-men  as  he  picafeth, 
and  yet  the  people  will  never  more  rife  for  their  afiiltance. 

E  3  "  And 
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"  And  as  to  the  interefts  of  this  famous  city,  (which  hath 
been,  in  all  ages,  the  bulwark  of  parliaments,  and  unto  whom 
I  am,  for  their  great  affeftion,  fo  deeply  engaged)  certainly  it 
niufl  lie  in  a  commonwealth  ;  that  government  only  being  ca- 
pable to  make  them,  through  the  Lord's  blefling,  the  metro- 
polis and  bank  of  trade  for  all  Chriftendom,  whereunto  God  and 
nature  hath  fitted  them  above  all  others. 

*'  And  as  to  a  government  in  the  church,  the  want  whereof 
hath  been  no  fmall  caufe  of  thefe  nations  diftraftions,  it  is  moft 
jnanifeft,  that,  if  it  be  monarchical  in  the  ftate,  the  church  muft 
follow,  and  prelacy  muft  be  brought  in  ;  which  thefe  nations,  I 
know,  cannot  bear,  and  againft  which  they  have  fo  folemnly 
fworn  :  and  indeed  moderate,  not  rigid,  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment, with  a  fufficient  liberty  for  confciences  truly  tender,  ap- 
pears at  prefent  to  be  the  moft  indifferent  and  acceptable  way  to 
the  church's  fettlement. 

"  The  main  thing  that  feems  to  lie  in  the  way  is  the  intereft 
of  the  lords,  even  of  thofe  lords  who  have  fhewed  themfelves 
noble  inde?d.  by  joining  with  the  people;  and,  in  defence  of 
thofe  juft  rights,  ^r-i-e  adventured  their  deareft  blood  and  large 
eftates.  To  that  I  fliaii  o.-.ly  fay,  That  though  the  ftate  of  thefe 
nations  be  fuch  as  cannot  bear  tJ;eir  fitting  in  a  diftindl  houfe, 
yet  certainly  the  wifdom  of  parliament  will  find  out  fuch  here- 
ditary marks  of  honour  for  them,  as  may  make  them  more 
jioble  in  after-ages. 

"  Gentlemen,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  beft  refult  that  I 
can  make  at  prefent  for  the  peace  of  thefe  nations,  will  be,  in 
ray  opinion,  that  you  forthwith  go  to  fit  together  in  parlia- 
ment, in  order, 

I.  "  To  the  fettling  the  conduft  of  the  armies  of  the  three 
nations  in  that  manner  as  they  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  peace 
and  fafety  of  them,  and  not  to  its  own  and  the  nation's  ruin  by 
fadlion  and  divifion. 

"  2.  To  the  providing  fufScient  maintenance  for  them  ;  that 
is,  for  the  forces  by  land,  and  for  the  navy  by  fea,  and  all  the 
arrears  of  both,  and  other  confiingencies  of  the  government. 

"3.  To  the  appointing  a  council  of  ftate,  with  authority  to 
fettle  the  civil  government  and  judicatories  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  to  take  care  for  the  iiiuing  of  writs  for  the  fummcn- 
ing  a  parliament  of  thefe  three  nations  united,  to  meetatWeft- 
niinfterthe  twentieth  day  cf  April  next,  with  fuch  qualifications 
asmay  fecure  the  public  caufe  we  are  all  engaged  in,  and,  ac- 
cording to  fuch  diftrihutions  as  were  ufed  in  the  year  1654  : 
which  parliament,  fb  called,  may  meet  and  adl  in  freedom,  for 

the 
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the  more  full  eftablifhing  of  this  commonwealth  without  a  king, 
fingle  perfon,  or  houfe  of  lords, 

*'  4.  To  a  legal  diflblution  of  this  parliament,  to  make  way 
for  fucceflion  of  parliaments. 

*<  And,  in  order  to  thefe  good  ends,  the  guards  will  not  only 
willingly  admit  you,  but  faithfully,  both  myfelf  and  every  the 
officers  under  my  command;  and,  1  believe,  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  of  the  three  nations  will  fpend  their  blood  for  you  and  fuc- 
ceffive  parliaments. 

«  If  your  conjunaion  be  dlreded  to  this  end,  you  may  part 
honourably,  having  made  a  fair  Hep  to  the  fettlementof  thefe 
nations,  by  making  a  way  for  fucceffive  parliaments. 

««  But  I  muft  needs  fay,  that  if  any  different  counfels  fhould 
be  taken,  which  I  have  no  reafon  to  fear,  thefe  nations  would 
prefently  be  thrown  back  into  force  and  violence,  and  all  hopes 
of  this  much-defired  eltablidiment  be  buried  in  diforder ;  which 
the  Lord,  in  his  great  mercy,  1  hope,  will  prevent:  and  fo  God 
fpeed  you  well  together,  and  unite  your  hearts  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  peace,  and  fettlement  of  thefe  nations  to  his  own  glory, 
and  yours  and  all  our  comforts." 

Then  follow  the  journals  of  both  houfes  for  the  year  1660, 
feveral  declarations  and  letters  from  the  king  at  Breda,  to  the 
parliament,  city  of  London,  and  general  Monke.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  from  Dr.  Price,  with  our  authors  reflexions, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  as  they  clearly  let  forth 
the  artful  conduft  of  general  Monke. 

"  During  the  recefs  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  general 
and  Sir  John  Grenville  confulted  together  about  the  delivery  of 
his  meffage,  letters,  &c.  from  his  majefty  to  both  houfes.  That 
which  was  fuperfcribed  to  the  general,  to  be  by  him  communi- 
cated to  the  army  and  council  of  ftate,  was,  by  his  appointment, 
delivered  to  him  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  where 
Grenville  attended,  and  into  which,  as  colonel  Birch,  one  of 
the  members  of  it,  was  entering,  Grenville  requefted  him  (but 
unknown)  that  he  might  fpeak  with  my  lord-general ;  who, 
upon  Birch's  intimation,  came  to  the  door,  and  there,  in  the  fight 
of  his  guards  attending,  received  Grenvilie's  letters,  but  not 
with  much  regard  either  to  his  perfon  or  his  bufinels ;  of  which 
the  general  feemed  to  underltand  fomewhat  by  the  feal,  and 
afked  him  if  he  would  ftay  there  till  he  had  his  anfwer,  other- 
wife  his  guards  fhould  fecure  him,  commanding  them  to  look  to 
him.  So  his  excellency  produceth  his  letters  to  the  council  of 
Hate,  Grenville  is  fent  for  in,  and  Birch  protefted  that  he  nei- 
E  4  ther 
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ther  knew  the  gentleman  nor  his  bufinefs.  The  lord-prefident 
of  the  council  examined  Grenville  from  whence  thofe  letters 
came,  whofe  they  were,  and  how  he  came  by  them,  (for  as  yet 
they  were  not  opened)  he  told  the  prefident  that  the  king,  his 
inafter,  gave  him  them  with  his  own  hands  at  Breda  :  fo  the 
opening  of  them  was  deferred  till  the  parliament  fat.  Grenville 
was  to  have  been  fent  into  cuftody,  but  the  general  was  his  bail, 
who  faid  he  knew  the  gentleman,  (being  his  near  kinfman)  and 
would  take  his  parole  to  appear  before  the  parliament." 

*  It  is  eafy  to  fee  by  this  quotation  from  the  reverend  author, 
which  we  have  given  verbatim,  that  the  general  had  thought  it  his 
intereft  to  carry  on  the  delufion  to  the  laft.  But  now,  he  adds, 
the  Monke's  hood  was  to  be  taken  ofF,  and  the  general  was  to 
declare  his  attachment  to  the  king  and  royal  family  in  full  par- 
liament. How  far  this  chicanery  was  commendable  we  fhall 
not  determine  j  'tis  plain  he  gained  his  point  quite  thro'  by  the 
decpeft  diflimulation,  and  waded  thro'  fome  very  dirty  ways  to 
come  at  it.  But,  if  we  may  believe  our  reverend  writer,  his 
mafter  defigned  to  have  played  a  nobler  game,  if  this  he  was 
afting  fhould  be  circumvented.  For,  on  Lambert's  efcapc,  and 
his  taking  the  field,  he  fent  for  Sir  John  Grenville,  aod  told 
him,  '  That  if  colonel  Ingoldsby  was  beaten,  and  the  army  went 
over  to  follow  Lambert,  he  was  refolved  then  to  put  off  his  dif- 
guife,  declare  the  king's  commiflion,  own  it  for  the  authority  by 
which  he  afted,  and  commifTion  the  royal  party  into  arms  m  all 
places  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  wherefore 
he  required  Sir  John  to  attend  him,  and  receive  orders  from  him 
for  his  majefly'sfervice.' 

Without  troubling  the  reader  with  further  extrafls,  or  a  reci- 
tal of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  will  fatisfy  ourfelves  with 
affuring  him,  that  he  will  here  find  the  moft  fatisfa61ory  account 
of  the  itate  of  the  nation  for  fome  months  preceding  the  refto- 
ration,  and  of  the  means  by  which  that  happy  event  was  eJfed- 
ed,  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  A  vaft  colledion  of  original 
papers,  to  which  former  writers  had  no  acccfs,  have  been  care- 
fully confulted,  and  the  whole  digeftec]  and  compiled  with  fuch 
accuracy,  as  renders  the  Parliamentary  Hiftory  a  valuable  ac- 
qulfition  to  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  gives  us  room  to  wifh, 
that  the  learned  authors  will  continue  their  labour^  fo  ufeful  to 
the  public,  and  advantageous  to  their  own  reputation. 
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Art.  X.  'The  Foice  6/ Peace :  or,  Conjiaerations  upon  the  InvitH' 
iion  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  ^WPruflla/or  holdinga.  Con- 
grcfs.  Together  ivith  a  Plan  of  Pacification.  In  fix  Letters.  By 
the  Secretary  to  the  Spanilh  Emba(fy  at  the  Hague.  ZiJO.  Fr* 
Is.    Kearlly. 

WHETHER  this  little  performance  properly  belongs  to- 
the  author  to  whom  it  is  attributed  by  the  Englifh  edi- 
tor,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  confident  we  are,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  the  belligerant  powers  will  have  reafon  to 
complain,  that  the  writer  has  difclofed  the  myfteries  of  the  ca- 
binet, and  expofed  thofe  fecrets  upon  which  depended  his 
fortune  in  the  war,  and  profpeft  of  fome  advantage  in  the  ne- 
gociations  for  a  peace.  He  fpeaks  indeed  decifively,  arrogates 
to  himfelf  the  penetration  of  a  Machiavel,  explains  the  views, 
defigns,  interefts,  refources,  and  aftual  ilrength  of  the  feveral 
powers  engaged  in  the  prefent  war ;  he  writes  prettily  and  fpe- 
cioufly,  profelfes  the  utmoft  candour,  and  maintains,  with  de- 
cent dignity,  the  chara£ler  he  affumes  of  a  perfon  intruded  in 
all  the  intrigues  of  courts ;  but  we  fear  that  a  critical  eye  wili 
perceive  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  to  be  partial;  his 
comparifon  of  the  ftrength  and  ability  of  the  bellegerant  powers 
to  profecute  the  war,  fallacious  ;  the  motives  that  ought  to  in- 
duce each  to  feek  peace,  fpecious,  and  the  plan  Iketched  out  for 
a  general  pacification,  inadecjuate  to  the  purpofe. 

The  author  Teems  to  think  the  king  of  Great  Britain  culpable 
for  retaliating  in  Europe  the  encroachments  made  on  the  Britiflj 
colonies  in  America,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the 
niort  folemn  engagements.  The  capture  of  the  Lys  and  Alcide 
gave  birth,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  war  in  Germany,  though  it  is 
certain  the  French  were  preparing  to  march  forces  into  the  em- 
pire, previous  to  this  tranfaftion  ;  and  that  the  policy  of  that 
court  mufl  have  compenfated  her  weaknefs  at  fea,  and  in  North 
America,  by  diftrafting  Great  Britain,  and  obliging  her  to  keep 
an  army  and  carry  on  a  war  where  file  could  leaft  fupport  it. 
We  fhould  be  glad  to  know  whether  his  Pruffian  majefty  had 
not  communicated  both  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles, 
the  fchemes  carried  on  againft  him,  long  before  the  capture  of 
the  two  French  men  of  war ;  and  whether  thefe  defigns  were  not 
the  real  caufes  of  the  war  in  Europe  }  We  will  a(k  our  author, 
whether  he  thinks  it  poihble  that  a  war  between  France  and 
England  can  ever  be  confined  to  America,  though  it  may  atife 
from  contefts  about  their  feveral  limits  there? 

Let  the  reader  judge,  if  the  following  be  a  fiiir  reprefentatlon 
«f  the  comparative  ftrength  of  France  and  England  :  •  In  cart- 
ing 
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ingan  eye  (fays  our  author)  upon  the  kingdom  of  France,  we 
fee  that  it'is  a  kingdom  generally  fertile,  of  vaft  extent,  and  in- 
habited by  about  i8  million  of  people,  watered  on  one  fide  by 
the  ocean,  on  the  other  by  the  Mediterranean,  containing  many 
navigable  rivers,  confequently  in  an  advantageous  fituation  for 
commerce  ;  its  coafts  provided  by  many  excellent  ports,  and 
tvery  where  in  a  good  ftate  of  defence  ;  its  frontiers  ftrongly 
guarded  by  innumerable  fortrefles,  which  cover  it  from  any  fud- 
den  invafion  ;  tlie  nation  is  warlike  and  induftrious,  and  has  a 
confiderable  traffick  :  its  fovereign  can  eafily  raife  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  men,  all  regular  troops,  and  much  more  if  he 
finds  it  neceffary.  His  kingdom  has  not  been  attacked,  and  the 
theatre  of  war  is  at  a  great  diftance;  for  the  enlerprizes  againfl: 
its  coafts  have  ended  in  nothing.  This  is  its  ftrength  :  its 
weaknefs  is  this  ;  throughout  its  miniltry  there  is  fome  hidden 
vice,  at  leaft  we  may  fuppofe  fo  by  the  frequent  changes  that 
have  happened  in  it  of  late;  the  adminiftration  of  its  finances  is 
not  upon  a  good  footing  ;  the  variation  of  projects  in  order  to 
increafe  it,  and  the  recourfe  they  have  already  had  to  expe- 
<iients  made  ufe  of  but  in  the  mpft  prefling  need,  are  evident 
proofs  of  it  ;  its  credit  is  entirely  loft  with  foreigners,  and  very 
weak  at  home:  coin  is  extremely  fcarce,  and  large  tjuantities  of 
it  daily  fending  abroad,  and  but  little  ever  returns,  fo  that  the 
fcarcity  muft  increafe  ;  her  marine  i?  in  a  languifliing  condition, 
and  her  commerce,  if  not  entirely  ruined,  is  extremely  out  of 
order ;  her  principal  poflefTions  in  America,  except  Martinico, 
in  the  hands  of  her  enemy,  without  any  expeftations  of  ever 
retaking  them. 

*  Great  Britain  is  an  ifland,  which,  compared  to  France,  In 
regard  to  extent,  is  vaftly  inferior.  It  contains  between  feven 
and  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  guarded  by  nature :  fhe 
cannot  be  attacked  but  by  fea,  confequently  ftands  in  no  need  of 
fortrefles,  nor  is  (he  obliged  to  entertain  a  great  number  of 
troops  within  herfelf ;  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  militia,  which 
has  lately  been  fet  on  foot,  adds  to  her  fecurity.  The  nation  is 
fit  for  war,  as  well  by  land  as  fea,  and  notwithftanding  the  one 
fhe  is  now  engaged  in,  her  commerce  ftill  flourishes;  her  ma- 
rine is  formidable,  and  fuperior  to  that  of  all  other  powers  ;  the 
government's  credit  is  unbounded,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad; 
fhe  has  not  only  delivered  the  ftates  of  Brunfwick  and  Heffe,  but 
has  made  confiderable  conquefts  in  America.  This  is  a  faithful 
pifture  of  her  ftrength  ;  now  let  us  fee  her  weak  fide  :  her  pub- 
lic revenues  are  very  moderate,  infomuch  thai  the  money  bor- 
rowed upon  parliamentary  fecurity  is  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  it 
required  for  carrying  on  the  war  j  for  the  new  taxes  are  in  great 
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part  employed  in  paying  off  the  Intereft  of  their  loans ;  fo  that 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  thefe  bargains  will  weaken  public  cre- 
dit ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  national  debt  amounts  to  above  90 
inill'ions  fterling  :  befides,  it  is  notorious,  that  Ihe  cannot  raife 
the  number  of  men  flie  would,  and  it  will  be  impoflTible  for  her 
to  fend  an  army  into  Germany  next  campaign  equal  to  that  of 
France.  The  ifland  of  Minorca  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
though  it  muft  be  confefTed  this  difadvantage  is  of  no  great  con- 
fequence ;  and  her  commerce,  though  it  be  ftill  flourifliing,  is 
neither  fo  lucrative  nor  extenfiveas  it  would  be  in  time  of  peace/ 

Then  follows  the  plan  of  pacification  laid  down  by  our  author. 
*  In  rega;rd  to  the  crowns  of  England  and  France,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  every  thing  well  confidered,  the  latter  power  fhould 
give  up  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  make  a  confiderable  cefiion 
in  America,  upon  condition  of  having  the  ifland  of  Goree  re- 
ftoredby  the  Englifli ;  befides  what  they  may  have  taken  from 
their  enemies  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  tho'  the  conclufion  of  a  peacfe 
between  thofe  two  powers  may  be  attended  with  fome  difficul- 
ties, they  are  nothing  in  comparifon  to  thofe  which  will  arife  in 
fettling  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  th^fe  feem  almoft  infurmount- 
'able. 

•  Many  princes  of  the  empire  think  themfelves  injured,  and 
all  require  reparation  of  one  prince,  who  does  not  Teem  inclin'd 
to  make  any  conceffions.  So  many  t^emands  on  the  one  fide, 
and  a  flat  refufal  on  the  other,  afford  but  a  gloomy  profpeft  ; 
yet  an  end  muft  be  put  to  the  war,  for  the  continuance  of  it 
will  but  entangle  affairs  the  more.  In  order  then,  to  finifti  at 
once  the  trwibles  which  have  afflifted,  and  ftill  afliid,  that  un- 
happy country,  and  obtain  the  falutary  end  of  peace,  fuppofe 
thzt  z/ecuIar!izatiof2  v/as  to  take  place:  this  propofal,  I  know, 
will  ftartle  many,  who  may  cry  out.  What!  bccaufe  fecu- 
lar  powers  are  too  obftinate  to  defifl:  from  their  claims,  or  at 
too  great  adiftance  to  make  proper  facrifices,  muft  the  church 
be  robbed  ?  Muft  flie  be  at  the  expence  of  their  reconciliation  ? 
But  here  it  is  neceffary  to  underftand  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
at  the  expence  of  the  church;  if  the  public  revenues,  with  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  a  county,  which  is  called  a  bifliopric,  is  granted  to 
a  fecular  prince,  the  lofs  cannot  be  very  confiderable  to  the 
church.  What,  fliall  the  prefervation  of  a  right,  which  now 
and  then  confers  a  living  upon  on  eccleHaftic,  be  preferred  ta 
advantages  arifing  from  public  tranquility  ?  When  that  is  efta- 
bliflied  the  clergy  recrive  the  fame  benefits  from  it  with  the  reft 
of  mankind  ;  let  it  fuffice  that  care  be  taken  to  preferve  the  free 
exercife  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  ;  after  all,  if  in  the  laft 
century,  during  the  famous  thirty  years  war  which  then  afflided 
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Germany',  rccourfe  was  had  to  the  fame  expedient  in  order  ta 
terminate  it,  why  rtiould  it  not  be  attempted  now. 

*  I  know  not,  Sir,  whether  this  will  agree  with  your  fenti- 
ments,  and  whether  you  conceive  that  the  means  I  propofe  may 
be  fufhcient  to  effeft  a  peace  in  Germany  ;  I  (hall,  however, 
agreeable  to  this  idea,  give  a  flcetch  of  the  conditions  by  which 
this  defirable  work  may  be  brought  to  bear. 

*  Thefe  conditions  arc,  ift,  That  after  the  deceafe  of  the  pre- 
fent  ele£lor  of  Cologn,  the  country  of  Munfter  fliall  be  given 
in  fovereignty  to  the  king  of  Pniliia,  and  be  made  hereditary, 
zdly,  The  king  of  Prulfia  fhallcoJe  the  upper  quarter  of  Guel- 
dres,  which  belongs  to  him  as  well  as  the  dutchy  of  Meurs,  to 
the  emprefs-queen.  3dly,  The  king  of  England,  as  eleftor  of 
Hanover,  Ihallhave  tht,  biihopiic  of  Olnabnig,  on  condition  of 
paying,  either  atone  liaie,  or  by  different  payments,  a  certain 
fum  of  money  to  tl:e  king  of  Poland.  4thly,  The  fame  prince 
faall  pay  another  lam,  iefs  conhderable,  to  the  landgrave  of 
Helfe-CafleL  ^.hly,  The  king  of  Pruflia  fhall  alfo  pay  a  fum 
of  money  to  his  Polifli  majefly.  6thly,  Another  lelTer  fum  to 
the  duke  of  Mecklenbourg-Schvverin.  7thly,  The  emprefs- 
queen  ihall  caufe  one  to  be  paid  to  the  king  of  Poland.  8thly, 
The  contrading  powers  ftiall  engage  to  employ  their  good  offices, 
after  the  death  of  his  Polifli  majefty,  towards  the  grandees  of 
that  kingdom,  for  caufing  prince  Xaverius  to  be  elefted  king  of 
Poland  and  great  duke  of  Lithuania.  9thly,  A  general  amnefty 
fhall  take  place,  and  things,  fo  far  as  they  are  conformable  to 
treaties,  fliall  remain  upon  the  fame  footing  as  they  were  before 
the  troubles.' 

The  mereft  dabbler  in  politics  knows,  that  fuch  partial  concef- 
ffions  as  are  here  propofed,  will  never  fatisfy  the  parties.  The 
war  commenced  with  views  very  different.  Auftria  had  Silefia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz  for  her  objefl ;  Saxony  will  now  require 
ample  indemnification  ;  Ruffia  will  not  eafily  part  with  her  ac- 
quifitions  ;  and  Pruflia  may  have  demands  upon  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Petersburgh,  which  they  will  be  in  no  difpohtlon  to 
grant.     If  France  can  make  an  impielTion  on  the  eledlorate  of 

H ,  flie  will  require  that  all   the  Britifh   conqueiis   in 

North  America  be  ceded.     The  people  of  England  will  clamour 

at  the  infolence  of  the  demand,  and  the  m r  who  complies 

with  it  will  run  the  utmoft  hazard.  In  a  word,  each  of  the 
courts  will  exped.  a  gratification,  very  different  from  what  our 
author  propofes.  Thefe  are  our  fentiments  of  this  little  per- 
formance, which,  however,  has  great  merit  in  point  of  elegance 
and  pretty  writing. 

Art* 
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Art.  XI.  TheLa-w  of  Nations;  or  Principles  of  the  LanA}  of  Ncrture  :■ 
Applied  to  the  Condud  and  Affairs  of  Nations  and  Sovereigns-  By 
M.  de  Vattel.  A  Work  tending  to  difplay  the  true  intereji  of 
Poivers.  Tranjlated  from  the  ¥iQadi.  /^to.  Price  12  s.  New- 
bery. 

THOUGH  the  talk  of  being  obliged  to  read  all  the  pub- 
lications of  the  month  be  a  very  difagreeable  one,  yet  we 
foTTietimes  meet  with  a  book  which  amply  repays  us  for  our 
former  drudgery  ;  as  Ealtern  travellers  often  meet  in  the  fandy 
and  tracklefs  defert  fome  fpots  of  verdure  where  to  reft,  and 
gain  new  ftrength  for  the  fucceeding  journey.  Whether  we 
confider  the  work  before  us  as  calculated  to  direft  men  in  power, 
to  inftrua  philofophers,  or  entertain  the  indolent,  in  every  light 
it  will  appear  admirable ;  every  page  proclaims  the  author  a 
fine  reafoner,  a  pleafing  writer,  and  a  friend  to  man. 

Books  which  profefs  to  teach  the  law  of  nations,  fliould  ever 
be  received  by  fociety  with  gratitude  and  applaufe  ;  for  nations 
may  be  properly  faid  to  have  no  other  appeal  but  to  thofe  books, 
when  private  confcience  tails  to  direel  them.  Such  performances 
Increafe  every  bond  in  the  fociety  of  ftates.  Equitable  laws,  laid 
down  by  philofophers  without  partiality,  and  without  fear, 
ferve  as  an  open  reproach  to  thofe  nations,  who,  neglefting 
juftice,  have  recourfe  to  arms  :  they  fecond  the  complaints  of 
the  opprefled,  and  give  weight  to  natTonal  recrimination. 

Equity  and  politics  have  long  had  oppofite  fignifications : 
governors  have  long  been  taught  to  believe,  that  deceit  and  in- 
juftice  are  effential  in  the  welfare  and  government  of  ftates. 
What  applaufe,  therefore,  does  not  he  deferve  whofe  aim  is  to 
fhew,  (and  fuch  is  the  defign  of  our  author)  that  there  is  no 
better  and  fafer  policy  than  that  which  is  founded  on  virtue. 

In  profecuting  this  work  he  hai5,  in  general,  taken  Wolfius, 
the  Saxon  philofopher,  for  his  guide;  though  in  many  place  she 
contradifts  his  mafter.  Perhaps  it  will  give  an  Engliih  reader 
particular  fatisfaftlon,  all  along,  to  find  the  opinions  of  his 
countrymen  here  adopted  ;  and  the  ftate,  of  which  he  is  him- 
felf  a  member,  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  moft  wife  and  happy 
conftitution.  In  this  treatife  he  will  find  the  opinions  of  Mil- 
ton (as  great  a  philofopher  as  he  was  a  poet)  and  Harrington 
confirmed;  while  the  maxims  of  Pufi:''endorf  and  Grotius,  who 
frequently  adapted  their  opinions  to  the  ftates  in  which  they 
liveu,  are  refuted  with  ftrength  and  perfpicuity. 

Our 
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Our  author  begins  by  confidering  every  ftate  as  conft'itutmg 
one  moral  perfonage,  and  the  aggregate  of  thofe  ftates  as  a 
number  of  individuals,  who,  as  they  have  no  fuperior  law,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  governed  by  the  law  wnhin  them,  the  law  of 
confcience  or  nature.  To  exprefs  it  in  other  words,  nations  are 
confidered  as  fo  many  particular  perfons,  living  together  in  a 
ftate  of  nature;  and  for  that  reafon  fubjeded  to  all  the  duties 
and  rights  which  nature  lays  upon  mankind,  fince  they  are 
born  free,  and  are  only  bound  to  each  other  by  the  fmgle  knot 
Nature  herfelf  has  tied.  But  the  nature  and  effence  of  thefe 
moral  perfons  neceflarily  differ,  in  many  refpedts,  from  the  na- 
ture and  effence  of  phyfical  individuals,  or  the  men  of  which 
they  are  corapofed.  In  applying,  therefore,  a  law  peculiar  to 
nations,  it  muft  not  be  the  fame  with  that  applied  to  indivi- 
duals in  particular ;  but  muft  fuffer  a  change  fuitable  to  the 
new  fubjefts  to  which  it  is  applied :  hence  the  law  of  nations 
does  not  in  every  thing  remain  the  fame  as  the  law  of  nature, 
regulating  the  aftions  of  individuals,  and  therefore  demands  to 
be  feparately  and  diftinftly  treated. 

*  As  the  end  of  the  natural  fociety  eftabliHied  between  all 
mankind,  is  their  lending  their  mutual  affiftance  towards  their 
own  perfeftion  and  that  of  the  ftate ;  and  as  the  nations  confi- 
dered as  fo  many  free  perfons  v/ho  live  together  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, are  obliged  to  cultivate  between  each  other  this  intercourfe 
of  humanity;  the  end  of  the  great  fociet>'  eftabliflied  by  nature 
between  all  nations  is  alfo  a  mutual  affiftance  for  the  improve- 
ment of  themfelves  and  their  ftate. 

*  The  firft  general  law,  which  the  very  end  of  the  fociety  of 
nations  difcovers,  is  that  each  nation  ought  to  contribute  ail  in 
its  power  to  the  happinefs  and  perfeftion  of  others. 

*  But  the  duties  towards  ourfelves,  having  incoateftably  the 
advantage  over  our  duty  with  refpeft  to  others,  a  nation  ought 
in  the  tirft  place,  preferably  to  all  other  confiderations,  to  do 
whatever  it  can  to  promote  its  own  happinefs  and  perfeftion. 
(I  fay  whatever  it  can,  not  only  in  a  phyfical,  but  in  a  moral 
fenfe,  that  is,  what  it  can  do  lawfully,  and  confiftently  with 
juftice  and  integrity.)  When  therefore  it  cannot  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  another  without  doing  an  effential  injury  to  itfelf, 
the  obligation  ceafes  on  this  particular  occafion,  and  the  nation 
is  confidered  as  under  an  impoffibility  of  performing  that  office. 

'  Nations  being  free  and  independent  of  each  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  men  are  naturally  free  and  independent,  the 
fecond  general  law  of  their  fociety  is,  that  each  nation  ought  to 
be  left  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  it  has  derived 
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from  nature.  The  natural  fociety  of  nations  cannot  fubfift,  if 
the  rights  each  has  received  from  nature  are  not  refpedled.  None 
would  willingly  renounce  its  liberty,  it  would  rather  break  off 
all  «ommerce  with  thofe  that  Ihould  attempt  to  violate  it. 

*  From  this  liberty  and  independence  it  follows,  that  ever^ 
nation  is  to  judge  of  what  its  confcience  demands,  of  what  it  can 
or  cannot  do,  of  what  is  proper,  or  improper  to  be  done  ;  and 
confequently  to  examine  and  determine  whether  it  can  perform 
any  office  for  another,  without  being  wanting  in  what  it  owes 
to  itfelf.  In  all  cafes  then,  where  a  nation  has  the  liberty  of 
judging  what  its  duty  requires,  another  cannot  oblige  it  to  adt 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner.  For  the  attempting  this  would  be 
doing  any  injury  to  the  liberty  of  nations.  A  right  to  offer 
conftraint  to  a  free  perfon,  can  only  be  invefted  in  us  in  fuch 
cafes  where  that  perfon  is  bound  to  perform  fome  particular 
thing  for  us,  or  from  a  particular  reafon  that  does  not  depend 
on  his  judgment ;  or,  in  a  word,  where  we  have  a  complete  au- 
thority over  him.' 

«  Since  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  their  rights  and  obli- 
gations are  the  fame,  as  equally  proceeding  from  nature,  na- 
tions compofed  of  men  confidered  as  fo  many  free  perfons,  living 
together  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  are  naturally  equal,  and  receive 
from  nature  the  fame  obligations  and  rights.  Power  or  weak- 
nefs  does  not  in  this  refpeft  produce  any  difference.  A  dwarf  is 
as  much  a  man  as  a  giant ;  a  fmall  republic  is  as  much  a  fove- 
reign  ftate  as  the  moft  powerful  kingdom. 

*  Nations  being  free,  independent  and  equal,  and  having  3 
right  to  judge  according  to  the  diftates  of  confcience,  of  what  is 
to  be  done  in  order  to  fulfil  its  duties ;  the  effeft  of  all  this  is, 
the  producing,  at  leaft  externally,  and  among  men,  a  perfeft 
equality  of  rights  between  nations,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
their  affairs,  and  the  purfuit  of  their  pretenfions,  without  re- 
gard to  the  intrinfic  juftice  of  their  conduct,  of  which  others 
have  no  right  to  form  a  definitive  judgment ;  fo  that  what  is- 
permitted  in  one,  is  alfo  permitted  in  the  other,  and  they  ought 
to  be  confidered  in  human  fociety  as  having  an  equal  right. 

*  It  is  therefore  neceffary,  on  many  occafions,  that  nations 
fhould  fuffer  certain  things  to  be  done,  that  are  very  unjufi:  and 
blameable  in  their  own  nature,  becaufe  they  cannot  oppofe  it 
by  open  force,  without  violating  the  liberty  of  fome  particular 
ftate,  and  deftroying  the  foundation  of  natural  fociety.*  And 
hence  arifes  the  difference  between  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
otttions. 

The 
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ThcEnglifli  furnlfli  us  with  an  example  of  a  nation  labour- 
ing for  its  own  perfeftion  :  '  That  illullrious  nation  (fays  the 
philofopher)  diftinguiflies  itfelf  in  a  glorious  manner  by  its  ap- 
plication to  every  thing  that  can  render  the  ftate  the  moft  fiou- 
rifliing.  An  admirable  conftitution  there  places  every  citizen 
m  a  fituation  that  enables  him  to  contribute  to  this  great  end, 
and  every-where  difFufes  a  fpirit  of  true  patriotifm,  which  is 
jCealoufly  employed  for  the  public  welfare.  We  there  fee  mere 
citizens  form  confiderable  enterprizes,  in  order  to  promote  the 
glory  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  And  while  a  bad  prince  would 
be  abridged  of  his  power,  a  king,  endowed  with  wifdom  and 
moderation,  finds  the  moft  powerful  fuccours  to  give  fuccefs  to 
his  great  defigns.  The  nobles  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  form  a  band  of  confidence  between  the  monarch  and  the 
nation,  and  concur  with  him  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
public  welfare;  eafc  him  in  part  of  the  burden  of  government ; 
confirm  his  power,  and  render  him  an  obedience  the  more  per- 
feft,  as  it  is  voluntary.  Every  good  citizen  fees  that-  the 
ftrength  of  the  ftate  is  really  the  welfare  of  all,  and  not  that  of 
a  fingle  perfon.  Happy  conftitution !  which  they  did  not  fud- 
denly  obtain  J  it  has  coft  rivers  of  blood ;  but  they  have  not 
purchafed  it  too  dear.  May  luxury,  that  peft  fo  fatal  to  the 
manly  and  patriotic  virtues,  that  minifter  of  corruption  fo  dan- 
geroifs  to  liberty,  never  overthrow  a  nionument  that  does  fo 
much  honour  to  human  nature  ;  a  monument  capable  of  teach- 
ing kings,  how  glorious  it  is  to  rule  over  a  free  people  I' 

'  There  is  another  nation  illuftrious  by  its  valour  and  its  vi£lo- 
ries.  It  has  a  multitude  of  nobility  diltinguiftied  by  their 
bravery;  its  dominions,  which  are  of  vaft  extent,  might  render 
it  refpeft^.ble  throughout  all  Europe,  and  in  a  ftiort  time  it 
might  be  in  a  moft  flourifiiing  fituation.  But  its  conftitution 
oppofes  this,  and  the  attachment  of  the  nobles  to  ihat  confti- 
tution is  fuch,  that  there  is  no  room  to  expeft  a  proper  remedy 
will  ever  be  applied.  In  vain  might  a  magnanimous  king, 
raifed  by  his  virtues  above  the  purfuits  of  ambition  and  injul- 
tice,  form  the  moft  falutary  defigns  for  promoting  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  people ;  in  vain  might  he  caufe  them  to-be  approved 
by  the  moft  fenfible,  and  even  the  greateft  part  of  the  nation  : 
a  fingle  deputy,  obftinate  or  corrupted  by  a  foreign  power, 
might  put  a  flop  to  all,  and  break  the  wifeft  and  moft  neceflTary 
meafures.  From  an  excefiive  jealoufy  of  its  liberty,  the  nation 
has  taken  fuch  precautions  as  muft  neceflarily  place  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  king  to  make  any  attempts  on  the  liberties  of  the 
public.  But  do  not  we  fee  that  thefe  meafures  exceed  the  end  ; 
that  they  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  moft  juft  and  wife  prince, 
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and  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  fecuring  the  public  freedom 
from  the  enterprizes  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  rendering  the 
nation  rich  and  happy  ?  Do  we  not  fee  that  the  nation  itfclf  is 
placed  out  of  the  power  of  ading,  and  that  its  §  councils  are 
committed  to  the  caprice  or  treachery  of  a  fingle  minirter  ? ' 

A  political  fociety  being  a  moral  perfon,  endowed  with  an 
underftanding  and  a  will,  when  this  fociety  confers  the  fove- 
reignty  on  any  particular  individual,  •  they  mull  invert:  him  with 
their  underftanding  and  will;  and  make  over  to  him  their  obli- 
gations and  rights,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  adminiliration  of  the 
affairs  of  ftate,  and  the  exercife  of  the  pubUc  authority ;  thus 
the  fovereign,  or  condudlor  of  the  ftate  becoming  the  fubjeft, 
in  which  refide  the  obligations  and  rights  relative  to  govern- 
ment, in  him  is" found  the  moral  perfon,  who,  without  abfo- 
lutely  ceafing  to  exift  in  the  nation,  aifls  from  thence  forwards 
only  in  And  by  him.  Such  is  the  origin  of  tl>e  reprefentative 
charader  attributed  to  the  fovereign.  He  reprefents  the  nation 
in  all  the  affairs  it  was  capable  of  managing  as  fovereign.  It 
does  not  debafe  the  dignity  of  the  greateft  monarch  to  attribute 
to  him  this  reprefentative  charafter ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
can  make  him  fliine  with  greater  luftre  :  for  by  this  means  the 
monarch  unites,  in  his  own  perfon,  all  the  majeily  that  belongs 
to  the  entire  body  of  the  nation. 

*  But  this  high  attribute  of  fovereignty  is  no  reafon  v/hy  a 
nation  (hould  not  curb  an  infupportable  tyrant,  call  him  even  to 
an  account,  refpefting  in  his  perfon  the  majefty  of  his  rank, 
and  withdraw  itfelf  from  his  obedience.  To  this  indifputable 
right  a  powerful  republic  ov.es  its  birth.  The  tyranny  exerciftd 
by  Philip  11.  in  the  Netherlands,  excited  thofe  provinces  to  rife : 
feven  of  them,  clofely  confederated,  bravely  maintained  their 
liberties,  under  the  conduft  of  a  hero  of  the  hcufe  of  Orange, 
and  Spain,  after  feveral  vain  and  deftruftive  efforts,  aclmow- 
ledged  them  fovereign  and  independent  ftates.  If  the  authority 
of  the  prince  is  limited  and  regulated  \ty  the  fundamental  lawF, 
the  prince  on  leaving  the  bounds  prefcribed  him,  commands 
without  any  right,  and  even  without  a  juft  title  ;  the  nation, 
then,  is  not  obliged  to  obey  him  ;  but  may  refift  his  unjuft  enter- 
prizes. Asfoon  as  he  attacks  the  conftitution  of  fhe  ftate,  the 
prince  breaks  the  contrad  which  bound  the  people  to  him  ;  the 
people  became  free  by  the  ad  of  the  fovereign,  and  fee  nothing 
in  him  but  an  ufurper  who  would  lo.-id  them  with  oppreftion. 
This  truth  is  acknowledged  by  every  fenfible  writer,  whofe  pen 

§  We  fuppofe  the  author  means  Sweden, 
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is  not  enflaved  by  fear,  or  rendered  venial  by  infcrcff.  But 
fotne  celebrated  autliors  maintain,  that  if  the  prince  is  invefted 
with  the  fiipreme  command  in  a  full  and  abfolute  manner,  no- 
body has  a  right  to  rcfift  him,  much  lefs  to  curb  him,  and  that 
the  nation  has  no  refource  left  but  to  fuffer  and  obey  with  pa- 
tience. This  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  that  fuch  a  fove- 
reign  need  not  give  an  account  to  any  perlbn  of  the  manner  in 
^'hich  he  governs ;  and  that  if  the  nation  might  controul  his 
aftions  and  refifl  him,  where  they  were  found  to  be  unjuft,  his 
authority  would  no  longer  be  abfolute;  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  this  hypothefis.  They  fay  that  an  abfolute  fovereign 
pofielfes  completely  all  the  political  authority  of  the  fociety,  in 
which  nobody  can  oppofe  him;  if  he  abufes  it,  he  does  ill,  in- 
deed, and  wounds  his  confcience,  but  that  his  commands  are 
not  tiie  lefs  obligatory,  as  being  founded  on  a  lawful  right  to 
command  :  that  the  nation,  by  giving  him  abfolute  authority, 
had  referved  nothing  to  itfelf,  and  had  fubmitted  to  his  difcre- 
tion,  &c.  We  might  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  anfwering,  that  in 
this  light  there  is  not  any  fovereign  who  is  completely  and  fully 
abfolute.  But,  in  order  to  rem.ove  all  thefe  vain  fubtilties,  let 
us  remember  the  elfential  end  of  civil  focicty  :  is  it  not  to  labour 
in  concert  for  the  common  happinefs  of  all  ?  Is  it  net  with  this 
view  that  every  citizen  ftrips  himfelf  of  his  rights,  and  refigns 
his  liberty  ?  Was  it  in  the  power  of  the  fcciety  to  make  fuch  ufe 
of  its  authority  as  to  deliver  up  itfelf,  and  all  its  members,  with- 
out relief,  to  the  difcretion  of  a  cruel  tyrant?  No,  certainly, 
fince  it  had  no  right  itfelf,  if  it  was  difpofed  to  it,  to  opprefs  a 
part  of  the  citizens.  When  it  therefore  conferred  the  fupreme 
and  abfolute  government,  without  an  exprefs  referve,  it  was 
neceifarily  with  the  tacit  referve,  that  the  fovereign  fhould  ufe  it 
for  the  iafety  of  the  people,  and  not  for  their  ruin.  If  he  be- 
comes the  fcourge  of  the  If  ate  he  degrades  himfelf;  he  is  no 
more  than  a  public  enemy,  againli:  whom  the  nation  may  and 
ought  to  defend  itfelf;  and  if  he  has  carried  his  tyranny  to  the 
utmclt  height,  why  fhould  even  the  life  of  fo  cruel  and  perfi- 
dious an  enemy  be  fpared  ?  Who  prefumes  to  blame  the  Roman 
fenate,  that  declared  Nero  an  enemy  to  his  country?' 

-  Though  thefe  are  new  truths  among  foreigners,  though  our 
author  deferves  the  thanks  of  mankind  for  bravely  daring  to 
alfcrt  them,  yet  in  England  they  have  been  for  many  years  in- 
culcated. In  defence  of  fuch  principles  many  brave  afiertors 
of  the  rights  of  mankind  have  loft:  their  lives,  and  flrengthened 
their  opinions  by  cementing  them  with  their  blood.  Though 
fi.ch  truths  fcem  lo  felf-evident  as  fcarce  to  demand  the  forma- 
.  liiy  of  a  dcmonlf ration ;  yet  is  it  not  certain,  that  they  have 
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l>een,  but  a  few  years  ago,  even  amon§.ourrelves,  oppofed  by  a 
deluded  party ;  and  that  thoufands  have  utriergonc  every  mi- 
fery,  not  to  promote  their  own  happinefs,  or  that  of  the  ftate, 
jjUt  in  order  to  make  one  fingle  ambitious  man  fomethlng  more 
happy  ? 

By  this  time  the  reader  perceives  our  author's  principles, 
and  his  manner  of  reafoning  from  them.  By  even  fo  fhort  a 
fpecimen,  he  appears  to  be  divelted  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
former  writers  have  ran  into  upon  the  fubjeft.  Some,  bred  up 
in  republics,  have  brought  all  their  principles  and  arguments 
to  favour  only  the  legiflarion  of  their  native  country:  others, 
on  the  contrary,  have,  from  fimilar  caufes,  b^en  as  ilrenuous 
affertors  of  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy.  The  author  in  view 
fleers  between  botn :  lays  it  down  ab  a  maxim,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  of  the  firft  obligation  ;  and  that,  whatever  voluntary 
laws  we  after  form,  thofe  primary  laws  iHll  h')ld  tlieir  former 
force,  while  the  latter  are  ever  to  be  obferven'  a  ile  thev  do  not 
contradid  them.  Though  we  iriay  confent  to  be  governed  by 
one,  yet  this  confent  implied,  thut  it  is  in  order  to  be  more 
happy  ;  for  no  nation  would  (nor,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could 
they)  make  a  law  which  rtiould  render  each  other  miierable. 
[To  i>e  co}itiniied.'] 
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Art,   Xri.     Hijloire  de  la  R<pubJique  de  Vpnife,  depuis  fa  Founda' 
tionjufqu   a  prefent.     Par  M.  L'Abbe  Laugier,   3  Tom.  8vo. 

A  Complete  hiftory  of  the  ancient  and  illullrious  republick 
©f  Venice  has  been  long  wilbed  for  by  t'le  learned,  Sa- 
bellicus,  Mauroceni,  Dandolo,  Paruta,  and  all  the  beft  hifto. 
rians  of  this  common-wealth,  have  either  broke  oil"  their  nar- 
ration at  an  early  p;'rjod,  or  confined  themfelves  to  the  re -;ion 
of  fome  particular  event.  We  have  indeed  a  variety  of  writers 
who  give  the  political  hiftory  of  Venice,  as  far  as  can  be  known 
from  the  extraordinary  fircrefyof  the  government,  or  the  terror 
infpired  by  that  horrible  tribunal  the  Itate-inquifition  ,  but  our 
author,  we  believe,  is  the  firft  who  has  attempted  to  deduce  a 
regular  feries  of  events  from  the  firft  foundation  of  the  city 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  republick,  defcribing  its  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  height  and  decline,  in  a  full,  explicit,  and  connected 
narration.  We  except  Sani,  becaufe  he  has  written  in  Italian, 
^nd  is  for  that  reafon  jefs  generally  known. 

The  abbe  Laugier  introduces  his  hiftory  with  an  hiftorical 

preface,  in  which    he   difcufles   a  great  number  of  important 

fubjefts.     Among  others,  he  treats  of  the  internal  conftiiutioa 
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of  the  republick,  and  feems  to  borrow  freely  from  M.  Amelot, 
a  writer  long  refident  in  a  public  capacity  in  Venice.  Nothing, 
however,  more  than  conjeflure  can  be  offered  upon  this  head. 
-So  jealous  are  the  Venetians  of  permitting  the  fecrets  of  go- 
vernment to  tranfpiie,  that  a  foreigner  who  exprefles  the  leaft 
curiofity,  Hands  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  With  refpeft 
to  the  hiftorical  part,  our  author  has  confulerable  merit.  The 
narrative  is  well  conneded,  the  remarkable  epochs  dirtinftly 
marked,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  commerce,  in  particular, 
miimtely  related  j  the  maritime  power  of  the  repubhck  well 
defcribed  ;  the  caufes  of  its  decline  minutely  explained,  and  the 
whole  hiitory  wrote  with  abundance  of  fpirit.  The  language 
5s  however  in  many  places  faulty,  and  the  author  has,  either 
from  inattention  or  hafte,  fallen  into  a  number  of  vulgarifms 
and  familiar  phrafes  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  and 
unworthy  of  an  author  who  would  feem  to  afpire  at  the  merit 
of  being  reckoned  an  animated  and  elegant  writer.  Some- 
times his  imagination  hurries  him  into  bombalt  and  inflated 
defcriptions,  where  he  feems  to  have  changed  the  charader  of 
the  hiftorian,  for  that  of  the  poet.  But  without  fpecifying 
particulars,  which  would  only  prove  tedicus  and  infipid  to  aa 
Englifh  reader,  we  will  venture  to  recommend  this  work,  with 
all  its  blemiflies,  as  a  performance  fraught  with  entertainment, 
and  deferving  the  countenance  of  the  learned. 


Art.  XIII.  U Europe  'vi-v ante  et  mourante ',  ou  Tableau  annuel  dtr 
principalis  Cours  de  /'Europe  ;  fuite  du  Memorial  de  Chromlogie^ 
Genealogiqtie,  et  Hijlorique ann.  1759. 

THE  defign  of  this  performance  is  fufficiently  exprefTed  in; 
the  title-page ;  but  we  find  it  abundantly  more  accurate 
and  intelligent  than  could  poflibly  be  cxpefted.  It  compre- 
hends an  infinity  of  ufeful,  interefting  knowledge,  of  which 
every  rran  of  fafhion  and  of  learning  ought  to  be  afhamed 
to  profefs  himftlf  ignorant.  There  is  fcarce  a  perfon  of  con- 
fideration  in  any  court  in  Europe  but  is  here  charafterized, 
his  family  traced,  with  every  other  circumilance  of  birth,  for- 
tune, and  perfcnal  merit,  that  can  attract  attention,  or  merit 
regard.  As  the  author  propofes  confiderable  enlargements  in 
the  fubfequent  volumes,  the  work  may  fwell  greatly  beyond  the 
limits  intended ;  but  will  never  appear  tedious  or  prolix,  while 
he  adheres  to  the  accuracy  hitherto  (hewn,  and  continues  to- 
preferve  that  itiformation  that  renders  him  an  entertaining 
•writer,  and  at  the  fame  time  mufl  qualify  bur.  to  be  an  agreeable 
companion. 

Art. 
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Art.  XIV.    Inptutions  Politique^   far  M.  k  Baron   de  B'lelfeU, 
2  Vol.  4to. 

T  N  an  age  when  every  other  art  and  fcience  is  reduced  to 
-*•  fyftem,  the  curious  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  the 
art  of  rei,^rning,  the  mort  important  of  all  arts,  brought  to  certain 
principles  and  fixed  rules.  Our  author  has  explained  his  poli- 
tical lyltem  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Grotius  and  Puf- 
fendorf  have  developed  the  rights  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
He  divides  the  work  into  three  parts.  The  firft  treats  of 
every  thing  that  regards  the  interior  conftitution  of  ftates  : 
The  fecond  comprehends  foreign  affairs  4  and  the  third  difplays 
a  complete  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe  in  geographical 
order;  begmning  with  Portugal,  and  ending  with  the  Turkifli 
dominions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  judgment,  the  genius,  the  learning,  and  the  penetration  of 
the  Baron  de  Bielfeld.  Every  chapter  merits  a  comment;  every 
period  difplays  the  fagacify  of  the  writer.  It  would  be  the  ut- 
most injuftice  to  our  readers,  to  pafs  over  this  work  with  a  ge- 
neral account;  we  (hall  therefore  refume  the  article  in  our  en- 
fuing  Number  ;  fatisfying  ourfelves  for  the  prefent  with  having 
been  of  foine  advantage  to  the  publick,  by  pointing  out»a  per- 
formance which  ought  always  to  lie  open  in  the  ftudigs  of  princes 
and  courtiers. 

Monthly   Catalogue. 

Art.    15.      "The   Minor;    A   Comedy   of  Three  Acls,      Pr.    is.  6d. 

8'vo.  Coote. 
T  N  this  little  piece  the  charaflers  not  only  are  new  but  well  fi" 
■*-  nifhed  ;  at  once  natural  and  fufficiently  ridiculous.  Mr. 
Foote's  prefent  attempt  ferves  to  fhew,  that  comic  humour  is 
by  no  means  worn  out,  but  that  new  abfurditics  may  be  every 
day  Itarted  even  in  the  politeft  age. 

Comedy,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  ever  excelled  in  thofe  periods 
when  a  people juft  began  to  refine;  good  breeding,  and  polite- 
nefs,  feem  to  be  little  more  than  a  levelling  of  oddities,  a  cor- 
reftion  of  the  luxuriances  of  our  nature.  Thus,  in  a  very  po- 
lite age,  every  charader  feems  almoft  the  fame  ;  and  thofe  ab- 
furdities,  which  are  the  poet's  game,  are  fcarce  found  to  exift,  or 
at  leaft,  not  in  fufBcient  number  to  make  the  fatire  generally 
pleafing.  *■ 

With  all  this  againft  it,  however,  the  piece  before  us  has  pe- 
culiar merit,  and  defervts  to  be  ranked  among  fome  of  the  befi: 
of  our  comic  produdions.  We  are  here  ferved  up  with  no  dull 
ftage  cant ;  with  no  ftale  and  hackneyed  repartee  ;  the  wit  is 
original,  and  the  fatire  poignant.  We  fhould  however  except 
from  this  a  couple  of  incidents  which  are  manifedtly  borrowed ; 
F  3  the 
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the  one  from  Moliere,  and  the  other  from  Farquhar  :  whePe 
the  money-lender  infirts  upon  the  borrower's  taking  flint-ftones 
and  whale  blubber,  as  p-^rt  payment:  this  too  nearly  relembU's 
Harpagon's  inventory  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  L'Avare.  The 
bawd  here  drinks  from  the  bottle,  and  rcfufes  the  glafs  :  Mrs. 
Midn.ight  does  the  fame  in  the  Twin  Rivals  ;  fhe  rcjeds  the 
gl  ifs  as  being  too  big,  and  takes  a  fup  from  the  bottle. 

But  amciig  comic  writers  nothing  is  fo  frequent  as  plagia- 
rifm  ;  t.ic  heil  writers  of  the  laft  age  plundered  Johnfon,  Beau- 
mont, and  j/letchei ,  without  mercy  ;  and  Cibber,  who  may  bp 
chfled  among  the  writers  of  this,  as  freely  pilfered  from  his  im- 
niediati?  predeceflbrs.  Perhaps,  without  this  afliftance,  the  vi- 
vacity of  our  dialogue  on  the  ftage  cannot  well  be  fupported  : 
the  French  comic  writers  feem  no  way  felicitous  about  repar- 
tee, and  difclaun  wit,  fatisficd  with  being  natural  ;  but  it  is  very 
different  on  the  Englilh  ftage.  There  wit  is  expeded  as  well  as 
humour  :  and  xvhen  we  confider  how  feldom  wit  and  humour  are 
■united  in  the  fame  perfon,  we  fliouid  not  be  furprifed  the  poet 
is  fometimes  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  aihftance. 

It  may  wiih  juiiice  be  oblerved,  that  the  Minor  gives  equal  de- 
light in  the  clofer  and  on  the  ftage;  and  that  the  genteel  au- 
diences who  crowd  to  the  Haymarket,  do  honour  to  the  public 
tafte. 

Art.  16.  Yorizk^s  Meditations  upon  'variitminterejiing  and  important 
Subje&Sj'viz.  Upon  bl Gibing  x  uponSomrthingi  vpon  the  Thing;  upon 
the  ConjUtution  ;  on  Tobacco  ;  on  ^-jes  ;  upon  i^uacks  ;  upon  Mid' 
nvi'ves  ;  upon  the  Homuucuhs  ;  upon  Hobby-Horfes  ;  upon  Momus'j 
Glojs\  uponDi^reJpons;  onObjcurzj.  in  Writing;  on Nonjenje  ;  upon 
the  Jjj.ciaticn  of  Ideas  ;  upon  Cuckouis ;  upon  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ; 
upon  the  Menaces  ofhexhirUz  j  ipon  Virtu  ;  upon  Con/cience;  upon 
J))u>:kenntjs;  upon  aClofe-Jiocl ;  and  Mediiation  upon  Meditations, 
?,-vo.     Pr.   \s.   td.      Stevens. 

There  is  fomt thing  in  the  very  overflowings  and  exuberances 
of  genius  t!.at  ciftinguilli  it.  Every  thing  becomes  new,  and 
every  thought  is  made  entertaining  by  the  novelty  and  eafe  with 
which  it  is  delivered.  Meditations  upon  Nothing,  Something,  the 
Thing,  tobacco,  Nofes,  ^acKs,  and  Hobby-Hor/es,  would,  in  any 
other  hands  than  Yoi'ick's,  prove  an  infipid  medley  of  abfur- 
dity  and  impertinence.  In  this  they  are  humorous,  pleafant, 
and  truly  laughable.  The  fpirit  of  Swift  breathes  through  the 
whole  {)ertormance  ;  and  this  alone,  of  all  the  numerous  pub- 
lications, pahned  ot)  the  world  for  yiv.Steme'i,,  has  catchcd  the 
comic  powers  of  the  ingenious  writer  of  the  Life  and  Opinions 
of  Trijiram  Shandy.  Let  the  meditation  upon  quacks  deter- 
mine the  reader  about  the  truth  of  our  verdid. 

*  Oh  \ 
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'  Oh  !  reader,  when  any  accident  feems  to  threaten  your 
nofe,  have  recourfe  to  experienced  men,  of  whom  there  is  no 
want  in  this  city;  and  beware  of  quacks  and  counterfeits — but 
how  to  efcape  them  is  the  queftion,  when  you  muft  take  the  word 
of  each  pretender  for  his  own  infallibility,  whilrt  he  affures  you, 
that  all  the  reft  are  ignorant  impoftors.  Elixirs,  eleduaries,  ge- 
nuine jefuits  drops,  &ic.  are  advertlfed  in  every  paper,  and  all 
equally  promife  cure,  without  hindrance  of  bufinefs,  or  knoA'- 
ledge  of  a  bedfellow.  From  Italy  this  pert  derives  its  birth  ;  and 
in  France  the  4-ace  of  Charlatans  abounds,  where  the  quack  is 
at  once  orator  and  phyfician,  and  retails  from  a  horfe  or  fcaf- 
fold  his  medicines  to  the  believing  crowd.  Peace  to  all  fuch  :  in 
every  profeilion  there  are  quacks.  There  are  quacks  in  the  law, 
quacks  in  divinity,  and  fcribbling  quacks.  The  firit  abound 
amongll  attornies  and  follicitors  ;  clients  on  either  fide  are 
equally  affured  of  fuccefs — amongft  the  quacks  in  divinity  the 
pope  holds  the  firft  place  ;  but  happily  his  affumed  infallibi- 
lity  begins  now  to  be  very  much  called  in  queltion  ;  and  thofe 
remedies  for  the  foul's  difeafes,  called  bulls  and  indulgencies, 
which  he,  like  other  quacks,  formerly  retailed  to  the  people, 
have  now  loft  much  of  their  credit.  But  are  there  no  other 
quacks  in  theology  but  the  pope  r  Oh,  thoufands  !  every  fedl 
has  fome— The  Janfenift  quack  amufeS  the  people  with  a  noftrum 
called  grace— The  raethodiii:  deals  in  faith — The  quaker  is  filled 
with  the  fpirit,  with  which  he  is  inflated,  as  if  full  of  new  wine.  The 
methodift  ftill  maintains  the  laudable  praflice  of  ancient  quacks- 
he  harrangues  from  a  fcaffold,  erefted  in  the  fields,  whiUt  gaping 
auditors  admire,  and  liften  with  attention  to  the  fpirituai  quacks. 
To  him  each  fick  and  wounded  foul  repairs  in  hopes  of  cure. 
A  woman  here  defires  his  prayers  againft  the  cunimon  tempta- 
tion  perhaps  fome  unexperienced  girl  may  be  inquifiiive  to 

know  what  the  common  temptation  of  woman  is — let  her  wait  a 
year  or  two,  and  Ihe  will  want  no  information — a  man  here 
prays  to  be  cured  of  the  cravings  of  concu])ifcence,  and  many 
other  fpirituai  maladies  unnumbered  {jatients  bring  to  the  fpiri- 
tuai quack.  Quacks  amongft  authors  too  there  are,  and  arti- 
fices have  been  found  to  conceal  the  afs,  even  thefe  catch  the  eye 
with  a  title-page,  and  invent  a  thoufand  different  expedients  to 
excite  the  curiofity  of  readers.  The  advertifements  in  every  pa- 
per are  fufficient  proofs  of  this  ;  of  all  fuch  beware,  they  are 
downright  quacks  in  literature;  and  repair  to  my  publiflier, 
where  may  be  had  for  the  fmall  price  of  two  fliillings, 

The  true  and  infallible  antimalancolical  ELIXER. 

Being  a  compofition  of  genuine  wit  and  humour,  which  effec- 
tually difpels  all  fpleen  and  vapours,  exhilarates  the  fpirits,  and 
F  4  totally 
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totally  removes  all  hypochondriac  complaints,  be  the  patient 
ever  fo  far  gone — It  cures  all  forts  of  fits  in  women,  and  all 
farts  of  convulfions  in  men,  by  the  mild  and  pleafant  remedy  of 
fuperinducing  fits  of  laughter,  which  never  fail  to  produce  the 
happieft  effefts. 

'  Here  one  cries  out,  this  declaimer  againft  quacks  turns  quack 
himfelf — another  with  a  fneer  afks  how  fits  can  be  cured  by  fits  ? 
•— — fuch  are  the  cavils  of  the  ignorant ;  but  is  it  not  a  maxim 
in  phyfic,  that  contraries  are  cured  by  contraries  ?  He  that  ac- 
cufes  me  of  quackery  for  propofing  mirth  as  an  infallible  reme- 
dy, difcovers  his  own  ignorance  of  human  nature,. and  is  fcarcely 
worth  an  anfwer.  Thoughts  that  make  thick  the  blood,  pro- 
duce defpondence  and  melancholy,  which  generate  various  dif- 
orders,  to  be  cured  only  by  laughter,  which  operates  happily 
when  it  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins,  ftraining  mens 
eyes  with  idle  merriment — By  your  leave,  mafter  Shakefpear,  I 
can't  think  merriment  fo  idle  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  your 
FalftafF  has  done  athoufand  times  more  good  than  your  Ham- 
let. Atleaft,  I  always  return  in  a  penfive  humour  from  the 
latter  ;  and  fuch  is  the  infeftion  of  its  gloominefs,  that  I  gene- 
rally find  myfelf  difpofed  to  crawl  fupperlefs  to  bed  ;  whereas 
from  the  former,  I  return  as  chearful  as  the  merry  knight  him- 
felf, with  whom,  thank  God,  I  have  a  great  conformity  of  dif- 
pofition,  and  fo  high  are  my  fpirits  elevated,  that  I  can't  help 
raifing  them  a  little  higher  by  good  punch,  and  fo  go  to  bed 
drunk.' 

Art.  17.     7he  Life  and  Opinicm  of  Mifs  Sukey  Shandy,     izmo. 
Price  2s.     Stevens. 

Alas !  that  obfcenity  and  dullnefs  fhould  court  the  public  fa- 
vour under  the  admired   name   of  Shandy.      O  tetnpora!    Q 


Art.  t8.  Modern  Hckouk  :  A  Poem,  in  Tixio  Cantos.  Suppofed  ta 
be  nvritten  By  Dean  Swift,  in  1 740,  mid  addrejfed  to  Mr.  P  *  *  *. 
Ato.     Pr.  zs.   6d.     Baldvjin. 

Though  we  harbour  fome  fcruples  about  the  veracity  of  the 
C'litor's  profeflions,  who  attributes  this  poem  to  Dr.  Swift  ; 
yet  we  muft  acknowledge  it  no  bad  imitation  of  his  manner, 
and,  in  many  places,  worthy  of  the  humorous  and  witty  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.  The  grave  and  farcaftic  turn  of  his  irony  ap- 
pears in  the  following  defcriptlon  of  his  ov/n  order. 

*  The  grave  divines,  of  honour  boaft. 
Yet  many  a  buxom  beauty  toafl : 

Still 
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Still  fo  much  fanftity  and  grace 

Ne'er  felt  a  call  for  human  race. 

All  methods,  like  St,  Paul,  they  try 

To  pleafc  the  great,  {^ood  reafon  nvhy) 

In  order  to  convert  and  fave 

The  rake,  the  gamefter,  and  the  knave. 

******** 
******** 
*****### 

#jUt         jUfc         ^         jlit         jlfe:         ^  •!• 

^r         "^         "^         "^         '^         ^  -K 

*  To  hold  five  livings  /«  cominendam^ 
I  greatly  fear,  would  much  offend  'em  : 
Confolidate  but  two  or  three, 
To  that,  indeed,  they  might  agree. 
But  fimony's  a  crime  unknown. 
As  ev'ry  other,  to  the  gown  : 
T^hat  takes  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year,—    - 
Only  to  keep  his  confcience  clear  j 
A  mitte  this, — to  feed  the  poor. 
His  heart  as  open  as  his  door. 
He  beams  around  a  gracious  fmile. 
As  flrutting  down  the  middle  ifle. 
But  can't  his  rev'rend  hands  extend, 
Unlefs  he  meets  a  wealthy  friend ; 
For  dignity  requires  reftraiiit. 
And  freedom  unbecomes  a  faint. 
To  take  the  poor  from  Providence^ 
Would  give,  perhaps,  the  good— offence  : 
He  therefore  judges  it  much  wifer 
To  hoard  his  ftipend,  like  a  mifer  : 
No  matter  for  his  wordly  coin. 
He  lays  up  treafure  more  divine. 
And  never  minds  how  Jewifh  tallies 
Do  rife  and  fall  in  London  alleys. 

*  Thefe,  wealthy  biflaopricks  deferve. 
As  they  from  virtue  never  fwerve  ; 
Patterns  of  piety  and  grace. 
Which  can  exalt  a  dunghill  race! 
Their  lank-lean  looks  betray,  within 
How  mortify'd,  and  clear  of  fm  : 
They  duly  faft  (and  watch  and  pray) 
Their  carnal  appetites  away. 
But  youth's  a  mo(t  attrocious  crime. 
And  never  muft  to  mitres  climb. 
The  trembling  hand  let  crofiers  bear. 
With  all  the  fervency  of  pray'r ; 

Though 
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Though  wit  or  memory's  defac'd. 
Their  heads  with  filv'ry  locks  are  grac'd  : 
So  dotards  may  fupremciy  iliine, 
Moft  or  ri^ht  rev'rendly  diviiie.' 

Art.  1 9.  Th  confiant  Rejidence  of  the  Chrgy  upon  their  Ll-vifigs  ^e^ivH 
to  be  abjolutely  neceffary  jor  recover'tng  i  he  Jinking  Inttrefis  of  Reli-^ 
gion  in  general,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular  :  Ai  alfo, 
the  moji  likely,  or  rather  the  only  Mtuns  propofd,  and  earnejity  re- 
commended, to  procure  J  and  frmly  fx,  Juch  rejtdetice.  Baldwin. 
J^to,     Price  zs.  6d. 

With  a  confiderable  fhare  of  erudition,  this  reverend  gentle- 
fnan  feems  to  be  an  indifferent  cafuift,  and  worfe  politician. 
After  fome  general  jefledions  on  the  prejudice  arifing  to  the 
publick,  from  the  great  number  of  licenfed  ale  houfes,  and 
the  fimoniacal  praflices  among  the  clergy,  he  enters  upon  the 
fubjeft  exprefled  in  his  title-page,  humbly  propofmg,  '  that  our 
church  fhould  be  reftored  to  its  original  ftate,  to  what  it  was 
before  any  appropriations  or  a!ieiiatio72s  were  made  ;  that  it  fhould 
recover  its  re-venues,  its  true  forjner  fplendor,  unifoimity,  dt-oo- 
iim,  and  holy  order,  after  its  lulbe  has  been  for  fo  many  ages 
greatly  intercepted,  and  almoft  utterly  deftroyed.'  This  only 
can  enable  our  clergy  to  refide  with  comfort  upon  their  livings, 
in  general  too  fmall  for  the  decent  fupport  and  dignity  of  the 
facred  order.  We  will  forbear  em  r;g  upon  the  reafons  why 
we  hope  the  author's  modeft  propofal  will  never  be  accept- 
ed. The  tailc  would  be  invidious ;  the  legiflature  has  already 
confidered  the  fubjed,  and  the  publick  reaped  the  benefit  of 
the  alienations  complained  of.  It  is  fufficient  we  obferve, 
that  a  juft  and  equal  diftribution  of  church  lands  and  livings 
would  afford  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  for  every  clergyman  in 
the  kingdom  ;  that  feeling  experience  has  already  taught  this 
nation  the  confequence  of  enlarging  the  fpiritual  power ;  that 
ineeknefs,  fobriety,  temperance,  and  felf-denial,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  clergy  can  gain  efieem,  or  prove  univer- 
fally  beneficial,  may  as  eafily  be  obtained  and  praftifed,  as  if 
thfy  were  reftored  to  their  former  affluence  and  fplendor;  and 
that  moft  reformed  countries  have  too  long  tifced  the  fweets 
oi  liberty,  ever  again  to  receive  the  manacles  of  facerdotal  fcr- 
vitude. 

Art.  20.  Short  Ammadverfioiis  on  the  Difference  no-Tv  fet  up  hetixeen 
Gin  and  Rum,  and  our  Mother  Country  and  Colonies,  /^to.  Price 
ifd.  Henderfon. 

Without  entering  upon  this  difputc  already  in  a  meafure  de- 
cided by  the  legiflature,  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  we  could 

wifh 
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wMh  any  effeflual  means  were  contrived  for  abollfhing  the  ufe 
of  all  ftrong  fpirits  ampng  the  common  people.  It  is  a  que- 
ftion  with  us,  whether  the  price  of  beer  (certainly  a  more 
vvholefome  liquor)  might  not  be  lowered,  were  diflilling,  and 
the  ufe  of  fpirits  prohibited  ? 

Art.  21.  ^  Propofal  of  a  Ne~J}  Method  for  f tiding  the  Longitude  at 
Sea,  or  Land :  Together  %viih  the  Defcription  and  Figure  of  a  7iei» 
Infirument  invented  for  the  Performance  of  it.  By  William  Jones, 
M.  D.  4/0.  Hawkins.    Price  zs. 

As  Dr.  Jones  acknowledges,  that  his  fcheme  for  afcerraining 
the  longitude  is  imperfeft,  without  tables  for  occafionally  com- 
puting the  true  place  of  the  moon,  we  may  venture  to  lay  it  afide, 
with  all  the  other  attempts  of  this  kind,  until  fuch  lunar  tables 
be  framed.  We  humbly  conceive,  that  the  doftor  is  quite  out 
of  his  latitude,  when  he  employs  his  mind  in  aftronomical  ftu- 
dies,  for  which  Nature  feems  to  have  denied  him  a  genius,  how- 
ever defirous  he  may  be  of  meriting  the  reward  offered  by  par- 
liament for  the  difcovery  of  this  philofophei's  flone.  Let  the 
reader  judge  of  this  by  his  calling  the  nortli  flar  '  the  true  cen- 
ter of  all  meridians  ;  for  the  polar  point  is  fo,  and  every  one's 
proper  meridian  does  interfeft  and  pafs  through  it.'  Verily  we 
have  here  a  problem  ftarted,  more  difficult  to  be  refolved  than 
that  upon  which  the  doftor  has  bellowed  fo  much  fweat  an4 
labouro 

Art.  22.  The  Li'ves  of  the  principal  Reformers,  both  Engliflimen 
and  Foreigners.,      Comprehending  the  Hifory  of  the  Reformation  ; 

from  its  Beginning,  in  1360,  hy  Dr.  John  Wickliffe,  to  its  Ejia- 
I-Jijhmtnt,  in  1  boo,  under  .^^^-fw  Elizabeth.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, ivherein  the  Reformation  is  amply  ^vindicated,  and  its  Necejfity 

fully  Jke'vun,  from  the  Degeneracy  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  Tyranny 
of  the  Popes.  By  Mr.  Rolt.  The  n.vhole  embellijhed  %vnh  the 
Heads  of  the  Reformers,  elegantly  done  in  Mezzotinto,  hy  Mr. 
Koufton.  Folio.  Bakewell  and  Parker.    Price  1  1.   7  s. 

This  compilement  is  divided  into  three  parts;  each  part  con- 
taining feven  lives. 

Part  I.  contains,  1.  John  Wickliffe.  2.  John  Hufs,  3.  Jerom 
of  Prague.  4.  John  Colet.  5.Erafmus.  6.  John  Oecolampa- 
dus.     7.  Ulricus  Zuinglius. 

Part  II.  8.  Martin  Luther.  9.  Martin  Bucer.  10.  Philip 
Melandhon.  ii.  Peter  Martyr.  12.  John  Calvin.  13.  Henry 
Bullinger.     14.  Theodore  Beza. 

Part  III.  15.  Henry  VllL  16.  Edward  VL  17.  Nicholas 
P.idley.  18.  Hugh  Latiiner.  19.  John  Hooper.  20.  Thomas 
Cranmer.     21,  Queen  Elizabetho 

'        ?  '  ■  This 
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This  compiler's  introduftion,  wherein  he  promifes,  that  the 
Reformation  fhall  be  amply  vindicated,  and  its  neceflity  fully 
fhewn,  from  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  popes,  contains  nothing  but  a  few  rambling  hints  on  the 
firft  propagation  of  Chriltianity,  and  fome  ftriftures  on  the 
popes  who  were  nioft  remarkable  for  their  ufurpations  ;  to- 
gether with  fome  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  religion  in  our 
own  country :  but  he  refers  us  to  fome  particular  lives  in  the 
body  of  the  work  for  what  his  title-page  has  made  us  expedt 
in  this  introduflion.  How  far  this  is  fair  dealing,  we  Ihall  not 
pretend  to  determine. 

On  "(he  whole,  this  work  feems  to  be  but  very  indifferently 
executed  ;  it  appears  to  be  tlie  offspring  of  a  compiler,  who 
had  the  tafk  impofed  upon  him  of  blackening  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Hieets,  no  matter  how.  Any  one  who  takes  a  curfory 
view  of  this  performance,  mud  at  once  be  fenfible  of  thejuftice 
of  our  affertion. 

Art.  23.  j^  Leittr  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  occajioned  hy 
his  Difcourfe  on  the  Nature  and  End  of  Death  ;  and  his  Jppendix 
concerning  the  Ufe  of  the  Word  Soul  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
State  of  Death  there  defcribed.   ^-vo.  Bladon.      Price  is. 

Here  we  find  a  religious  controverfy  handled  with  candor, 
decency,  and  that  fpirit  of  moderation  which  becomes  mini- 
iters  of  Chrift,  and  the  preachers  of  his  doftrine.  It  is  true, 
the  fubjefi  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  truth  ftill  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well,  and  will  probably  continue  there,  as  it  feems  to 
fee  the  wife  intention  of  Providence,  to  limit  the  human  un- 
derftanding,  in  order  to  mortify  our  pride,  and  convince  us  of 
our  dependence. 

Art.  24.  The  Gardeners  Kalendar  ;  dereSling  ^vohat  rvorks  are  necef- 
fary  to  he  performed  every  month  in  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Plea- 
fure  Gardens,  as  alfo  in  the  Confer'vatory  and  Nurfery.  With  Ac- 
counts of  the  Seafons  for  the  Propagation  of  Efculent  Plants  and 
Fruits,  and  for  tranjplantiiig  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants.  To 
^which  is  no'ui  added,  J  Lif  of  Medicinal  Plants,  and  a  f^ort  In- 
irodudicn  to  the  Kno-xvhdgL  of  the  Science  of  Botany,  illuf  rated nvith 
Copper  Plates.  1  he  T-welfth  Edition,  adapted  to  the  Ne-iv  Style. 
By  Philip  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  8w.  Rivington.  Price  5  s. 

When  a  book,  direaing  the  pradice  of  any  art,  has  paffed 
fuch  a  number  of  editions,  it  is  an  inconteftable  proof  of  its 
merit.  The  Gardeners  Kalendar  is  too  well  known  and  efta- 
blifhed,  to  require  our  recommendation.  We  muft  however 
add,  that  the  late  edition  of  this  valuable  book  feems  to  have 
been  cbnfidcrc  bly  improved  and  enlarged. 

Art. 
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•Art.  25.  An  Apology  for  the  Servants.  By  Oliver  Grey.  Occa- 
Jioned  by  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Farce  called  High  Life  below 
Stairs,  and  by  <vohat  has  been  faid  to  their  Difadvantage  in  the. 
fiihlic  papers,     %'vo.     Price  6d.     Newbery. 

This  is  a  well  wrote  fenfible  little  perforinance,  containing 
divers  ftrokes  of  fatirical  humour,  and  pertinent  reflexions  on' 
the  abfurd  conduft  of  mafters  to  fervants.  The  following  ex- 
trails  will  afford  the  reader  no  unfavourable  fpecimen. 

*  Dick  Brufh  and  I  began  the  world  together :  he  was  one  of 
the  fineft  fellows  that  ever  wore  a  livery;  he  was  handfome, 
genteel,  fenfible,  and  well-bred  :  with  all  thefe  agreeable  quali- 
ties, he  wasdiftinguilhedfor  his  fobriety,  fidelity,  neatnefs,  and 
diligence.  He  was  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-fervants;  be- 
loved by  the  women,  refpefted  by  the  men  ;  and  the  beft  friend 
and  advifer  in  the  world  to  all  young  fervants.  Dick  was  ufed 
to  fay  to  me,  whenever  he  heard  a  fervant  was  difmilTed  for  a 
foible ;  "  Oliver,  I  will  hold  a  bottle  of  wine  that  his  mailer  has 
the  fame  fault,  or  a  worfe."  When  he  happened  to  be  out  of 
place  himfelf,  and  I  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Such-a  one's  fer- 
vice; — "  Can  I  have  a  good  character  of  him  ?  "  fays  Dick.— 
He  was  a  zealous  friend  to  his  brethren  ;  and  oftentimes  ufed  to 
fay  with  much  pleafajitry,  that  there  were  fome  of  the  greateft 
men  in  the  kingdom  that  wore  liveries — ♦'  Let  me  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  fays  he,  one  night  at  the  club,  I  held  it  the  bafeft 
t4iing  in  life  for  mafters  to  abufe  their  fervants,.  good,  honeft, 
faithful,  worthy  fervants,  becaufe  they  have  this  or  that  fault, 
when  they  themfelves  are  more  culpable  even  in  that  very  re- 
fpeft.  When  I  lived  in  the  Temple,  I  have  been  curfed  for 
Shutting  the  door  a  little  too  hard,  when  my  judicious  mafter 
has  done  nothing  all  the  morning  but  play  upon  ti;ie  hautboy. 
I  have  been  fcolded  for  fneezing  at  dinner,  when  my  mafter 
the  whole  time  has  been  coughing  and  expeiflorating.  I  Iiave 
been  kicked  for  a  pert  anfiver,  and  told  with  half  a  dozen  oaths, 
that  I  ought  to  fpeak  decently.  Thefe  are  things  which  no  man 
of  fpirit  can  fubmit  to;  and  rather  than  ferve  fo  felf-interefted 
and  partial  a  mafter,  I  would  even  enter  into  the  fervice  of  an 
apothecary,  where  I  am  to  beat  the  mortar,  carry  out  medi- 
cines, and  wear  a  livery  that  never  was  made  for  me.  If  you 
pleafe,  gentlemen,  continued  Dick,  let  us  make  it  our  bufmefs- 
to  find  out  what  our  mafters  opinions  of  us  are,  and  report  it 
this  day  month  to  the  club  :  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  don't  all 
think  with  me."  This  propofal  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  ; 
wc  met  accordingly,  and  Dick  being  in  tlie  chair,  defircd  we 
would  relate  io  order  what  we  had  collefted  on  tlie  fubjed ; 
and,  as  his  right-hand  man,  he  addreffsd  himfelf  firft  to  me.  I 
6  rofe 
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rofe  up,  and,  with  great  refpeft  to  the  chair,  told  them,  T  hac! 
the  pleafure  to  find  that  my  inafter  had  but  one  very  materiifl 
objedion  to  me.  "  Oliver,  I  have  overheard  him  to  fay  to  a 
friend,  is  a  very  good  fervant  j  but  he  brings  me  in  confounded 
bills,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  articles  too ;  it  is  an  enormous  funt 
that  I  pay  the  fellow  for  one  trumpery  thing  or  other:  "  What 
bufmefs  is  your  mafter  of?  fays  the  chairman.  I  bowed  refpeft- 
fuiiy,  and  anfw'ered,  an  attorney  at  law. — Mr.  Chairman  then 
gave  a  nod,  and  a  wink,  and  the  company  joined  in  a  laugh. — 
lie  then  called  upon  Mr.  Samuel,  to  give  his  fairly  without  re- 
ferve.  "  I  live,  fays  Samuel,  with  a  gentleman  who  fays  I  have 
but  one  ftult,  and  that  Iftiould  be  the  beft  fervant  in  the  world 
if  1  wa^  not  conceited :  he  often  fays  he  believes  1  cannot  be 
matched  for  vanity,  and  that  I  care  for  nothing  in  the  world 
fo  much  as  my  own  dear  perfon,  which  T  am  perpetually  ad- 
miring in  the  ylafs."  And  what  is  he,  fays  the  chairman  ?  A 
player,  Samuel  ref)lied.  Here  the  laugh  was  louder.  Mr. 
William  being  called  upon,  delivered  himfclf  thus-.  "  1  am  not 
quite  fo  happy.  Sir,  in  my  fervice  as  the  two  gentlemen  who 
have  fpoken  before  me.  My  mafter  has  but  an  indifferent  opi- 
nion of  me.  He  v/as  faying,  with  much  warmth,  t'other  day  to 
his  Jady,  that  he  believed  there  was  not  fuch  another  fellow  in 
the  kingdom  as  myfelf,  for  making  the  moft  of  a  fervice. 
There  is  not,  fays  he,  a  tranladion  in  the  houfe,  but  Will 
makes  a  pecuniary  advantage  of  it ;  not  a  bill  paid  of  any  kind, 
or  to  any  perfon,  but  he  has  a  (lice  out  of  it :  nay,  if  I  fend 
down  five  or  ten  (hillings,  in  charity,  to  a  poor  objed,  'tis  ten 
to  one  but  he  fqueezes  fomething  out  of  it."  What  is  your 
mafter,    Mr.  William  }    fays  the  chairman.      He  anfwered,  a 

clerk  in  the  T y.     At  this  the  laugh   became  very  loud  and 

Jong;  and  the  chairman  concluded  the  fubjed  by  obferving, 
how  blind  men  were  to  their  own  failings,  and  how  re^y  to 
cenfure  them  in  others.  '*  I  am  convinced,  fays  he,  that  our 
cloth  would  not  be  half  fo  befpattered,  if  a  man,  before  he 
condemns  a  fervant  for  any  fault,  would  enquire  if  it  was  not 
a  principal  ingredient  in  his  own  charader." 

Certain  we  are,  that  the  capricious,  dil^^lute,  and  profligate 
lives  of  mafters,  are  too  frequently  the  occafion  of  infolence, 
immorality,  and  the  moft  flagrant  vices  in  fervants. 

Art,  z6.  ^  Sea  Piece  ivriften  on  the  Conji  near  Mount's  Bay,  in 
Cornwall.  By  the  Renj.  Mr^Mc^oxc.  ^fo.  Price  6d.  Baldwin. 
The  Gods  have  denied  our  author  genius;  but  they  have 
bleffed  him  with  perfeverance.  If  we  m.iflake  not,  we  admo- 
nifh.^d  .he  reverend  Mr.  Moore  to  lay  afide  poetry,  and  confine 
hi  nfcif  to  the  in!iruc\ion  of  his  flock  in  humble  profe ;  yet  ftill 
he  blunders  on,  regaidlefs  of  Minerva  and  the  critics. 

Art. 
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Art.  27.  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Jeremiah  Kunaflroklus-,  DoSor 
of  P hylic,  13 c.  \zmo.  Price  2s.  6d.  Cabe. 
This  is  the  sra  of  nonfenfe,  when  the  prefs  groans  under  a 
muhiplicity  of  abfurd,  foolifh,  and  ridiculous  publications,  that 
difgrace  a  nation  diflinguifhed  by  foreigners  for  its  good  fenf« 
and  learning. 

Art.  28.  A  Chronick  of  the  War  ietnueen  the  Felicianites,  the  Gal- 
lianites,  and  their  Allies  ;  and  the  Douonfall  of  George  the  Son  cf 
the  Lion.  Together  njuith  the  Book  of  his  Lamentations,  S-vo. 
Price  IS.      Wilkie. 

We  cannot  intirely  agree  to  the  fevere  fentence  pafTed  on  this 
little  performance  by  the  forward  critics  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view. We  have  feen  worfe  imitations  of  the  Eaflern  ftiie ;  but 
it  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  a  writer,  feemingly  acquainted  with 
the  Sacred  Writings,  had  paid  more  regard  to  the  virtues  they 
recommend  above  all  others :  we  mean  charity  and  brotherly 
affedtion. 

Art.  29.  Quebec  :  A  poetical  Effay,  in  Imitation  of  the  Miltonic 
Stile  :  Being  a  regular  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  and  Ca/ital 
Tranfadions  performed  by  the  Britifli  Forces  under  the  Command  of 
Vice- Admiral  Saunders  and  Major-Gen?ral  Wolf,  in  the  glorious 
Expedition  againft  Canada,  in  the  year  1759.  The  Performance 
of  a  Folunteer  on  hoard  his  Majejifs  Ship  Somerfet,  during  the 
Paffage  home  from  Quebec.  The  Whole  emhellified  nxnth  enter- 
taining and  explanatory  Isotes.     \to.    Price  is.  6d.    Whitridge. 

•  Notwithftanding  the  author  modelily  profefles  this  perform- 
ance to  be  the  firft  eflay  of  an  infant  Mufe,  trying  her  poetical 
wings,  and  fluttering  round  the  regions  of  Parnaflus,  there 
gleam  fome  rays  of  genius,  that  perfuade  us  fhe  may  one  day 
foar  with  bolder  pinions. 

Art.  30.     The  Hijlory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  fpiritualized  in 
Part.     A  V'tflon,      With  RefleSlions    thereon.       By     Theophila. 
\zmo.     Price  Is.  6d.     Keith. 
The  fentiments  of  piety  and  refignation,  under  the  prefllire 

of  misfortunes,  that  appear  in  this  little  performance,  claim  all 

the  indulgence  and  protedion  due  to  the  fex,  the  charafler,  and, 

the  circumftances  of  the  writer. 

Art.  31.     A  Dialogue  hetnvcen  the  Qallo-ius  and  a  Freethinker.     Svo. 
Price  is.     Thorowgood. 

An  old  pamphlet  ufliered  under  a  new  title  page. 

Art. 
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Art.  32.  The  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court-Martial,  held  at 
Guildford,  Auguft  9,  1758,  o«  Cornet  George  Moreland,  of 
the  King's  onvn  Regiment  of  Dragoons ,  commanded  by  Major -General 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  To  'which  is  added,  an  Apology  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  T>3\vyxn^\e,  of  the  fa7ne  Regiment  J  in  conjequence  of 
the  Sentence,      %-vo.     Price  is.      Scott. 

This  trial  is  of  fo  private  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  poflibly  in- 
tereft  the  public.  One  officer  abufes  the  charafter  of  another  ; 
he  is  tried  by  a  court-martial :  the  evidence  appears  fo  doubt- 
ful, and  the  reputation  of  the  parties  fo  equal,  that  the  court, 
at  a  lofs  what  fentence  to  pafs,  leaves  the  matter  undeter- 
mined. 

Art.  33.  -^«  Jpologetical  Oration  on  an  extraordinary  Occajion,     By 
John  Afgill,  Efq;     To  nvhich  is  added,  A  Pojlfcrift.  2'vo.    I  s. 
Cooper. 
Could  argument  and  good  writing  flop  the  popular  clamour 

againft  a  late  unfortunate  commander,  we  fhould  lament  that 

this  little  fpirited  pamphlet    had    not    made  its   appearance 

fooner. 

Art.  34.  ^»  Anfiver  to  A(gi\Vs  Apokgetical  Oration  vponan  extraov' 
dinary  Occafton  :  Written  by  Way  of  Pojifcript  to  the  Confolatory 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  late  in  the  military  Sermice.  By  the  Author 
ef  the  faid  Letter,     %'vo.     Pr.  6d.     Hooper. 

A  fcurrilous,  bitter  inveftive  againft  L —  G S , 

A-rt.  35»  -^  Companion  to  the  Guide,' and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion  : 
Being  a  cotnpleat  Suppletnent  to  all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto 
publijhed.  Containing  an  accurate  Defcription  offe'veral  Halls,  Li- 
braries, Schools,  Public  Edifccs,  Bufls,  Statues,  Antiquities,  Hie- 
roglyphics, Seats,  Gardens,  and  other  Curiofties,  omitted  and  mif- 
reprefented,  by  Wood,  Hearn,  Salmon,  Prince,  Pointer,  and 
ether  eminent  Topographers,  Chronologers,  Antiquarians,  and  Hi - 
Jiorians,  The  Whole  interfperfed  ivith  original  Anecdotes,  and  in- 
ter ejiing  Difco'veries,  occaftonally  refidting from  the  Subje6i.  \  zmo. 
6d.     Payne. 

A  dry,  humorous,  and  farcaftic  defcription  of  Oxford,  that 
has  probably  excited  peals  of  laughter  and  claps  of  applaufe 
among  the  witty  circle  at  James's  Coffee-houfe. 


(  Si  ) 
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^he  Modern  Part  of  an  Uni-verfal  Hijiory,  from  the  earlief  Account 
of  Time.  Compiled  from  Originai  Writers.  By  the  /lutbors  of  the 
Antient  Part.      Vol.  XX. 

THE  earlier  period  of  the  Spanifh  hiftory,  like  th^t  of  al- 
moft  all  nations  who  pretend  to  great  antiquity,  is  wrap's 
ped  up  in  fable  and  obfcurity,  which  all  the  induftry  and  pene- 
tration of  future  writers  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  remove^ 
Human  vanity  has  introduced  a  thoufand  abfurdities  into  every 
account  of  the  rife  of  monarchies.  Each  writer  ftrained  to  in- 
creafe  the  importance  of  his  own  country,  by  placing  its  origia 
at  the  greatert  diftance  poffible  from  the  prefent  times.  Irt 
purfuing  this  end  probability  has  been  fumetimes  overlooked^ 
and  the  mofl  monftrous  fidions  advanced,  becaufe  antiquity 
rendered  them  venerable,  and  the  ren'iotenefs  of  time  diflicult 
to  be  detefted.  What  their  itinerant  bards  and  orators  fung 
poetically,  has  been  adopted  literally,  and  truth  fo  exaggerated 
and  blended  with  falfehood,  as  makes  it  impolTibie  to  feparate 
the  mafs,  and  prefent  the  ingredients  pure  and  uncompounded* 

The  kingdom  of  Caftile,  with  the  hiftory  of  which  this  vo- 
lume opens,  does  not,  it  Js  true,  claim  a  very  remote  origin  ; 
but  the  flow  progrefs  of  polite  learning  in  Spain,  the  ufurpa* 
tioa  of  the  Moors,  the  ftrange  tafte  for  fchool-philofophy,  and 
that  abiurd  theology  made  up  of  quibble  and  chicane,  occa- 
fioned  the  negletS  of  hiftory,  and  of  thofe  ftiidies  that  civi- 
lize the  manners  and  adorn  the  mind.  Even  the  northern  na* 
tions,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ruffia,  are  perhaps  farther  ad- 
vanced in  true  learning,  at  this  day,  than  Spain,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  has  produced  Cervantes,  Mariana,  and  fome  other  ex-» 
cellent  wits  and  hiuorians. 

Vol. 'X.  >i?.x'!:/^  1760.  Q  0/ 
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Of  all  the  branches  of  literature,  we  may  venture  to  Hi/ 
that.hiflory  is  the  floweft  in  its  growth :  all  the  reft  arrive  at 
maturity  before  this  puts  forth  the  firft  buds,  and  probably  for 
this  reafon,  that  every  part  of  erudition  is  neceHary  to  complete 
the  hiftorian.  Hence  the  Spaniards  have  fallen  fhort  in  hiftori- 
cal  compofition,  becaufe  they  have  not  cultivated  learning  in 
general  with  application.  Their  language  is  noble,  full,  and 
majeftic,  butpofiibly  too  pompous  for  fimple  narration,  and  too 
inflated  for  clofe  and  ftrong  refledion.  France  and  Italy  abound 
in  excellent  hiftorians ;  and  yet  the  beft  judges  are  of  opiniori, 
that  the  languages  of  both  countries  are  too  refined,  weak,  and 
polifhed,  for  the  manly  energy  and  fire  of  hiftorical  compofi- 
tion ;  however,  the  French  and  Italians  have  carried  the  belles 
lettres  to  the  higheft  perfedion.  As  to  this  kingdom,  it  was 
long  upbraided  with  having  produced  no  hiftorians,  while  fci- 
cnce  flourifhed  more  in  England  than  any  other  country.  Poets, 
philofophers,  and  divines  of  the  firft  clafs  appeared  ;  but  it  was 
imagined  that  fome  defeft  in  our  language  rendered  all  attempts 
in  the  way  of  hiftory,  abortive.  At  laft  the  afperfion  is  v;iped 
off  by  three  late  writers,  whofe  elegance,  perfpicuity,  energy 
of  expreflion,  juftnefs  of  compofition,  freedom  of  thought,  and 
ftrength  of  refleflion,  cannot  be  furpafled,  and  will  always  be 
admired,  as  long  as  any  tafte  for  liberty,  good  fenfe,  and  fine 
writing  remain. 

As  we  do  not  recolleft  having  feen  any  hiftory  of  Spain  in  our 
own  language,  excqjt  a  very  indifferent  tranflation  of  Mariana-, 
we  imagine  this  volume  will  be  extremely  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  minute,  circumftantial,  and  copious,  but  too  fre- 
quently vapid  and  plaufible,  there  being  a  certain  folemnity  and 
ridiculous  importance  affumed  about  the  mereft  trifles,  the 
fpelling  of  a  name,  the  hour,  day,  or  month  when  fuch  a  prince 
was  born,  or  fuch  an  event  happened.  Thefe  are  blemifhes 
which  fometimes  offend,  but  ought  not  to  prejudice  us  againft 
a  performance  that  has  the  merit  of  being  laboured  and  accu- 
rate. Our  authors  begin  with  refuting  that  traditional  defcent 
of  Don  Ferdinand  Gonzalez,  firft  count  of  Caftile,  given  by 
Mariana.  This  hero  was,  in  fad,  the  fon  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Gonzalez,  lord  of  Lava  in  Caftile,  and  had  by  his  courage, 
conduft,  and  policy,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  higheft  rank  and  au- 
thority in  the  province,  at  that  time  dependent  on  Leon.  This 
event  fell  out  in  the  year  951,  after  which  Gonzalez  carried  on 
unremitting  war  againft  the  Moors,  generally  with  fuccefs,  and 
always  with  reputation.  With  all  his  great  qualities  Gonzalez 
had  an  ambition  that  furmounted  all  obftacles,  and  puflied  him 
frequently  to  adions  extremely  unjuft  and  criminal.     Thus  he 

died 
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died  iiniverfally  admired,  but  little  regretted,  leaving  th'e  prin- 
cipality to  his  ion  Don  Garcias  Fernandez,  in  the  year  970. 

Don  Garcias  came  to  the  government  with  a  refohition  to 
tread  in  the  footfteps  of  his  fire,  to  extend  his  frontier,  main- 
tain a  well-difciplined  army,  and,  if  poffible,  raife  himfclf  to 
independency  on  Leon.  Thefe  wife  intentions  were,  liowever, 
fruftrated  by  unavoidable  wars  with  the  infidels,  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  great  fpirit.  At  laft  he  was  wounded,  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  his  army  defeated  ;  a  difgrace  that  chagrined  him 
fo  much  as  to  bring  on  a  premature  death  in  prifon.  His  fon 
Sanchez  Garcias  ranfomed  his  body,  which  aft  of  filial  piery  was 
likewife  the  firft  of  his  adminillration.  Sanchez  inherited  the 
courage  and  policy  as  well  as  the  dominions  of  his  iiiuftrions 
anceftors.  He  amply  revenged  his  father's  death,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  placing  a  king  on  the  throne  of  Cordova,  enlarged  his 
dominions,  gained  the  efteem  of  the  neighbouring  potentates, 
and  died  highly  beloved  and  regretted  by  his  own  fubjeds,  anno 
1022.  The  lafl  count  of  Caftile  was  Don  Garcias  Sanchez, 
fon  of  the  late  Sanchez  Garcias.  His  perfonal  and  mental  qua- 
lities are  defcribcd  as  fupernatural ;  but  being  a  minor  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  firft  put  under  the  tuition  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  fine  underftanding,  v.'ho  beftovved  the  ut- 
moft  pains  on  his  education,  and  left  him,  at  her  deceafe,  under 
the  guardianfliip  of  the  great  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  mar- 
ried to  the  young  prince's  filler.  His  youth  and  merit  could 
not,  however,  flcreen  him  from  jealoufy  and  envy.  Hisfubjefts 
confpired  againfl  him,  and  he  was  aiTaflinated  before  he  was 
out  of  his  tutelage. 

Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  now  fucceeded  to  the  government 
of  Caftile,  in  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  the  moft:  enterprifing, 
politic,  and  warlike  prince  of  his  time.  He  eredled  Caltile  into 
a  kingdom,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  fecond  fort 
Don  Ferdinand.  The  young  monarch  had  not  long  enjoyed 
the  badges  of  royalty^  before  his  father's  death  encouraged  the 
king  of  Leon  to  invade  his  dominions  with  a  powerful  army. 
The  valour  and  prudence  of  Ferdinand  not  only  warded  off  this 
terrible  ftorm,  but  annexed  the  crown  of  Leon  to  hisov/n  ;  by 
which  he  became  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  chriftian  princes 
In  Spain.  Some  infurredions  inGaliciagave  him  great  trouble 
foon  after  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Leon  and  Caftile; 
but  his  intrepidity  and  policy  not  only  furmounted  thefe,  but 
greatly  extended  his  frontiers,  by  feveral  vidories  glorioufly  ob- 
tained over  the  Moors,  and  the  fubjeftion  of  the  Moorilh 
princes  of  Toledo  and  SaragofTa.  Perhaps  the  only  impolitic 
tranfaftion  of  his  whole  life,  was  the  divifion  he  made  of  his  do- 
G  2  irinions 
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minions  immediately  before  his  death  :  this  was  dilated  by  pa- 
ternal fondiiefs  for  all  his  cliildren,  among  whom  he  was  de- 
firous  of  dillributing  his  favours  with  an  equal  hand,  without 
all  the  requifite  regard  to  coiifequences. 

Don  Sancho  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  and  was  fcarce 
f:;ated  in  the  throne  when  he  found  himfclf  engaged  in  a  war 
a^ainfl  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre.  His  valour  foon  ex- 
tricated him  out  of  this,  but  his  refHefs  difpofition  involved 
him  in  another  war  with  his  brother  Alonfo  VI.  king  of  Leon. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  he,  at  length,  obliged  Alonfo  to 
abdicate  his  crown,  and  retire  into  a  monaftery.  His  ambition 
was  now  itimulated  by  fuccefs.  Not  content  with  depriving  one 
brother  of  his  crown,  he  could  reap  no  fatisfadlion  from  his 
conquefts,,  while  there  was  yet  a  diadem  en  the  head  of  another 
brother.  He  now  refolved  to  deprive  Don  Garcias  of  the  king- 
dom of  Galicia,  and  fuccetdtd  with  that  facility  which  might 
be  expeded  from  his  great  fuperiority  in  power.  Thus  were 
the  crowns  of  Cafiile,  Leon,  and  Galicia,  again  united  ;  but 
Sancho's  ambition  was  infatiable.  He  beheld  with  jealoufy  the 
cities  Toro  and  Zamora  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  filieis,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  uniting  them  to  his  crown  ;  but  he  fuffered 
the  ju(t  punifliment  of  his  unnatural  avarice.  At  the  fiege  of 
Zamora  he  was  killed  by  a  pretended  deferter  from  the  city  ; 
his  brother  Alonzo  was  reilored  to  his  dominions,  and  the  three 
crowns  were  united  on  the  brow  of  that  monarch. 

Alonfo  VL  is  chara(^erized  by  all  the  hlflorians  as  a  mild, 
julV,  and  pacific  prince  ;  notwithftanding  which  we  fee  him 
imprifoning  his  brotherDon  Garcia,  in  order  to  ufurp  his  crow.n, 
feizing  upon  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  diredl 
oppofiticn  to  all  the  laws  of  equity,  and  conquering  the  king- 
dom and  city  of  Toledo,  to  which,  indeed,  he  was  invited  by 
the  people  opprelTed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  king  Hiffem.  How 
jufily  then  he  merited  the  epithets  mild,  juft,  and  pacific,  we 
leave  to  our  readers  to  determine,  contenting  ourfelves  with  re- 
marking, that  after  having  extended  his  power  and  dominion 
farther  than  any  of  his  predecefTors  had  ever  done,  he  died  of 
a  chronic  diforder,  anno  1 109,  thirty-feven  years  after  his  re- 
ftoration,  and  forty-four  alter  the  deceafe  of  his  father. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Alonfo,  claimed  the  crown  of  Caftile,  entered  the  country  with 
an  ari.iy,  and  disbai»ded  his  forces  upon  receiving  an  ambaffy 
from  the  Caflilians,  acquainting  him,  that  they  were  ready  to  ac- 
knowlec'ge  his  right  without  having  recourfe  to  arms.  The 
queen,  however,  refolved  to  keep  the  reins  of  government  in 
her  own  hands,  and  rule  Alonfo  as  flie  had  done  her  former 
x  husband. 
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husband,  count  Raymond.  Her  an^bitlon  and  fpirit  occafioned 
a  quarrel,  which  firft  produced  a  reparation,  and  afterwards  a 
civil  war.  At  length  (he  was  totally  defeated  in  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Campo  d'lifpina  ;  and  Alonfo  VII.  gained  the  peaceable 
pollelFion  of  Caftile,  Leon,  Galicia,  Toledo,  and  Afturias, 
though  not  entirely  before  her  death,  which  happened,  anno 
I126. 

This  young  prince  was  fon  to  Alonfo  VT.  and  was  fupported 
in  his  legitimate  claim,  in  oppofition  to  his  fider  queen  Urraca, 
and  her  husband  the  king  of  Navarre  and  Arragon.  The  firft 
years  of  his  reign  were  fraught  with  rebellion  and  confufion  ; 
but  his  prudence,  clemency,  and  afrability,  fubdued  that  obl^i- 
,  nacy  which  refufed  to  yield  to  his  arms.  After  feveral  glorious 
expeditions  againft  the  Moors,  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
neighbouring  potentates,  and  was  inverted  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  anno  1 134-5.  After  a  glorious  and  long  reign,  he  yield- 
ed up  his  laft  breath  in  the  year  1157,  leaving  this  charader  as 
drawn  by  our  hiftorians. 

'  He  was  indifputably  one  of  thegreatefi  monarchs  Spain  ever 
had  to  boait^  of.  He  extended  Ins  dominions  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Bifcay  to  thofe  of  the  Sierra  Horena,  had  the  fingular 
honour  of  receiving  the  homage  of  the  kings  of  Navarre  and 
Arragon,  and  of  acquiring,  in  confequence  of  that,  the  glorious 
title  of  emperor,  which  has  indeed  been  ascribed  to  foine  of  his 
predecelTors,  but  without  due  proof.  He  loved,  and  was  be- 
loved by,  his  nobility  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  jufily  acquired, 
by  his  paternal  care  and  ftriu:  maintenance  of  the  laws,  the  title 
of  the  father  of  the  commons,  whom  he  proteded  from  all  op- 
prelfion,  and  rendered  far  more  happy  and  eafy  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  than  they  had  formerly  been.  He  was  a  confummate 
and  fuccefsful  general,  and  withal  the  ableft  politician  of  his 
time  ;  and  did  more  towards  the  recovery  of  Spain  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  the  infidels,  than  any  of  the  princes  who  had  reigned 
before  him,  his  grandfather  of  the  fame  name  only  excepted. 
He  was  highly  refpeded  by  his  neighbours,  and  even  by  the 
Moorifh  princes,  amongft  whom  Mohammed  Abenzel,  kmg  of 
Murcia,  became  his  vaffal  but  a  fcv/  years  before  his  death. 
His  (on,  Don  Sancho,  no  fooner  undcrflood  that  he  had  breathed 
his  laft,  than  he  quitted  the  army  to  attend  his  corpfe  to  Tole- 
do, where  it  was  interred  in  the  royal  chapel  of  the  cathedral, 
with  a  pom.p  fuitable  to  the  melancholy  occafion.  In  one  refl 
pcd  this  great  prince  may  be  efteemed  more  happy  than  his  an- 
ceftors,  that  all  his  great  adions  were  both  fairly  and  fully  re- 
corded, in  a  Latin  chronicle  that  bears  his  naire,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  or  near  his  time,  which  is  that  we  have  cited  after  Ferra- 
G  3  ras. 
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ras,  and  has  fupplied  us  with  many  particulars,  and  reftified 
pany  dates,  that  muft  otherwife  have  remained  perplexed  ox. 
doubtful.' 

The  emperor  Alonfo's  dominions  were  now  divided  between 
his  fons.  Sancho  had  Cadile,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  was 
unaniiioufly  admitted  to  the  fovereignty  of  Leon,  Alturias,  and 
Galicia.  The  charafters  of  thefe  two  princes  will  fufficiently 
appear  from  the  following  anecdote  : 

*  Don  Ferdinand  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne  of  Leon, 
before  he  found,  like  mofl  young  kings,  his  perfon  befieged  by 
flatterers,  to  whom  he  was  but  too  a(  '.eflible  ;  fo  that  the  firffc 
afts  of  his  government  were  fuch  as  had  an  evident  tendency  to 
overturn  it;  for,  in  confequence  of  the  bad  advices  given  him, 
he  difcarded  Don  Ponce  de  Minerva,  and  mofl  of  the  old  officers 
and  ftatefmen  tliat  had  been  the  friends  and  favourites  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  who,  finding  themfelves  removed  from  all  their  employ- 
ments, retired  to  the  court  of  Burgos,  and  were  received  with 
extraordinary  refpeftand  kindnefs  by  the  king  of  Caftile.  Don 
Sancho  was  no  fooner  acquainted  with  the  motives  which  had 
induced  them  to  take  fhelter  under  his  protecdon,  than  he 
marched  with  a  confiderable  army  into  his  brother's  dominions  ; 
of  which  Don  Ferdinand  no  fooner  received  intelligence,  than 
he  fet  out  to  meet  his  brother  with  a  fmall  retinue ;  for  they 
had  hitherto  lived  together  with  fo  much  friendfhip  and  affec- 
tion, that  he  could  not  apprehend  any  danger  in  the  prefence 
of  one  to  whom  he  had  been  always  dear.  He  met  him  at  the  ab- 
bey of  Sahagon  jufl  as  he  was  going  to  dinner,  and  the  brothers, 
as  foon  as  they  had  embraced,  fat  down  to  table.  After  they 
had  done,  Don  Sancho  told  him,  <  that  he  was  glad  to  fee  him 
in  that  condition  ;  for  that,  finding  his  principal  nobility  re- 
tired out  of  his  dominions,  he  apprehended  he  flood  in  need  of 
his  affiftance  ;  he  added,  that  their  father  was  a  wife  man,  as 
well  as  a  great  prince ;  that  the  former  enabled  him  to  make 
choice  of  fuch  officers  and  counfellors,  as  raifed  him  into  the 
latter  condition  ;  and  that  he  had  given  him  little  in  giving  a 
kingdom,  if  he  had  not  likewife  left  him  thefe  ;  that  he  muft 
therefore  take  them  home  with  him,  liften  to  their  advice,  dif- 
card  his  flatterers,  and  rely  upon  it  ;  that,  if  his  own  forces 
were  not  fufficient,  himfelf  and  his  Caflilians  were  ready  to  af- 
fifi;  him  upon  any  proper  occafion.  Don  Ferdinand  taking  all 
this  in  good  part,  Don  Sanchp  left  him  his  old  fervants,  and 
returned  into  Caftile  with  his  army.' 

After  a  fliort  reign  of  no  more  than  one  year  and  ten  days, 
Sancho  breathed  his  lafl;,  anno  1158,  fincerely  deplored  by  his 
iubjefts,  neighbouring  princes,  and  allies.     The  crown  of  Caf- 
tile 
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tile  devolved  on  his  fon  Alonfo,  an  infant,  left  under  the  tuition 
of  Don  Guitterez  de  Caftro.  His  dominions  were  invaded  by  his 
uncle  Ferdinand  of  Leon,  under  pretence  of  claiming  the  regen- 
cy. In  the  year  1 169,  the  young  king  married  Eleonora,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  fubmitted  the  quarrel  with  his 
uncle  Ferdinand  to  the  Englifh  monarch.  He  carried  on  divers 
fuccefsful  wars  againfl  the  infidels,  notwithllanding  which  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  apoftolic  fee.  At  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand he  invaded  Leon,  but  was  repulfed  by  Alonfo  IX.  fon  to 
the  late  king.  In  conjundion  with  young  Alonfo  his  coufin,  he 
obtained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  Moors  at  Tolofo,  in  the 
profecution  of  which  war  he  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Don 
Henry,  his  fon,  a  minor. 

The  premature  death  of  this  young  prince,  occafioned  by  the 
falling  of  a  tile  upon  his  head,  brought  on  the  reunion  of  the 
•crowns  of  Caftile  arid  Leon,  not,  indeed,  as  our  authors  affirm, 
in  the  perfon  of  Alonfo  IX.  but  of  Don  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
Berengara,  his  mother,  refigned  the  crown  of  Caftile.  Nothing 
remarkable  is  related  of  this  prince,  and  our  authors  leave  it  in 
doubt,  whether  he  was  king  of  Leon,  of  Caftile,  or  of  both. 
From  other  authorities,  however,  we  are  aftured  that  he  poffefTed 
both  crowns,  and  was  fucceeded  in  them  by  Alonfo  X.  that 
great  patron  of  fcience  and  merit,  under  whofe  aufpices  learn- 
ing began  once  move  to  revive  in  Europe. 

Alonfo,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Alphonfo  the 
Great,  begun  his  reigri,  anno  125^  ;  and  after  a  feries  of  wife 
adminiftration,  liberal  actions,  generous  and  prudent  meafures, 
breathed  his  laft,  anno  1.284,  ^^^  death  being  hurried  on  by  the 
unnatural  rebellion  of  his  fon  and  fubjefts.  In  fumming  up 
this  prince's  character,  our  authors,  weakly  enough  in  our  opi- 
nion, mention  his  prophanenefs,  on  account  of  that  faying  of 
his,  '  that  he  could  have  contrived  the  univerfe  better,  had  the 
Almighty  confulted  him.'  This  we  rather  confider  as  a  fevere 
farcafm  on  the  perplexed  fyftem  of  Ptolemy,  then  in  vogue, 
than  as  an  impeachment  of  the  wifdom  of  providence.  Al- 
phonfo's  fagacity  foon  penetrated  the  abfurdities  of  the  Ptole- 
maic fphere  ;  but  his  good  fenfe  could  not  be  blind  to  the  beau- 
tiful order  and  harmony  fo  ftriking  in  the  compofition  of  the 
univerfe.  Before  his  death  he  pardoned  his  fon  Sancho,  who 
inherited  his  crown,  his  military  virtues,  but  neither  his  policy, 
learning,  generofity,  or  magnificence.  This  prince  waged  per- 
petual war  with  the  Moors,  and  fo  heightened  the  natural  fero- 
city of  his  difpofition,  by  the  conftant  fcenes  of  blood  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  that  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Fierce,  or  Sa- 
G  4  fuage. 
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<vage.     He  died,  anno  1295,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Moors,  an  ' 
but  little  regretted  by  his  own  fubjeds. 

His  crown  ilevolv  ed  on  Don  Ferdinand  IV.  his  fon,  who,  foon 
after  his  accefilon,  found  himlelf  attacked  by  the  kings  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Portugal.  He  had  not  long  terminated  thefe  difputes 
before  a  rebelhon  of  his  lubjeds  required  his  utmofi:  ability  to 
fupprefsit.  Like  all  his  anceftors  he  waged  war  with  the  Moors, 
bat  obtained  no  great  reputation  by  his  niilitary  prowefs.  In 
the  year  131?  he  died  luddenly  in  his  bed,  a  punifhment  inflidted 
Upon  him  by  heaven,  according  to  the  fuperftiiion  of  thofe 
Hir.es,  for  fh-dding  the  blood  of  his  two  brothers,  Ferdinand's 
reign  was  a  feries  of  confufion,  and  his  death  gave  birth  to  ftiU 
greater  inifchiefs.  His  fon  Alonfo  was  placed  on  the  throne  in 
his  infancy,  and  the  queen  declining  the  regency,  that  office  was 
alTumed  by  the  Infants  Don  Juan  and  Don  Pliilip.  They  quar- 
relled among  thenifelves,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  the  loweft 
abyfs  of  mifery.  At  laft  the  king  rook  the  adminiftration  into 
his  own  hands,  which  he  began  with  an  aft  of  fevere,  and,  pof- 
fjbly,  cruel  juilice,  ordering  Don  Juan  to  be  aflairinated.  After 
appeafing  civil  difcord,  Alf)nfo  entered  upon  a  war  with  Na- 
varre, which  he  purfued  in  a  manner  that  augaientcd  his  repu- 
tation. Next  he  turned  his  arms  againfl  the  Moors,  and  was  the 
chief  inftrument  of  the  fignal  viftory  obtained  at  Salfedo.  The 
important  fiege  of  Algeriza  raifed  his  charafter  to  the  higheft 
pinnacle  of  fame  ;  after  which  he  died  of  the  plague  before  Gib- 
raltar, adored  by  his  fubjedls,  dreaded  by  the  Moors  and  ad- 
jiiired  by  all  Europe. 

Don  Pedro  fucceeded  to  his  father  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Early  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Cruel,  from  thofe  barbarous 
murders  committed  by  his  orders,  on  his  brother  Don  Frederic, 
Ms  aunt  Leonora,  his  coufm  Juan  de  Arragon,  his  own  beau- 
teous queen  B'anca,  and  feveral  of  the  firft  nobility.  At  laft 
he  was  depofed  by  Don  Henry,  rook  refuge  firfi:  in  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  in  Guienne  ;  where  he  prevailed  on  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  reftore  him,  Reinftating  this  monfter  in  his  dominions  ap- 
})eirs  to  us  the  grenteft  blemiih  in  the  charafter  of  that  favou- 
rite princc;  of  the  Ep,gilfh  nation.  Pedro  no  fooner  found  himfclf 
a  fecond  time  in  poirelfton  of  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  ex- 
ercife  his  ufual  cruelty,  avarice,  and  debauchery;  which  fa 
inct  iifcd  the  people,  that,  inviting  Don  Henry  to  the  kingdom, 
they  gave  battle  to  rhe  king,  and  depofed  him.  Afterwards  he 
was  privately  pur  to  death  by  order  of  Don  H^nry,  who  took 
poireihon  of  his  treafure,  tirnounting,  as  it  is  laid,  to  one  huii- 
tired  and  filty  luiJlions  in  gold  and  fijver. 
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Don  Henry  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  unarimouf;  voice  of 
thejiation  A.  1372.  His  reign  was  juft,  niild,  and  pacific; 
yet  was  he  taken  off  by  poifon,  after  he  had  wielded  the  royal 
fceptcr  for  fix  years.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Don  Juan, 
wlio,  by  his  marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Porrngal,  acquired  a 
title  to  that  crown.  Attacked  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancafter,  who  demanded,  in  iniperioiis  ternns,  that  Juan 
would  refign  the  crown  of  Callile,  a  bloody  war  enfued:  the 
king  kept  his  crown,  and  found  means  to  fatisfy  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  His  death  was  fudden,  and  his  reign  fliort ;  b\ir  fo 
amiable,  as  to  afford  happy  prefages  of  the  felicity  his  fubjcfls 
niufl  have  derived  from  its  duration. 

His  fon,  Don  Henry  III,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  a  minor. 
This  prince  fhewed  an  intrepidity,  policy,  and  fagacity,  toge- 
ther with  a  fpirit  of  enterprize,  altogether  aftonilliing  at  his 
age.  His  minority  produced  dlTputes  about  the  regency,  and 
introduced  fo  much  confufion  into  public  affairs,  that  lie  re- 
iblved  to  afTume  the  reins  of  government  before  he  arrived  at 
the  proper  age.  His  intention  met  with  many  obflruftions ; 
'but  he  triumphed  over  them  all,  except  the  flow  poifon  admi- 
niftred  by  his  treacherous  comtiers,  of  which  he  died  A.  1406, 
regretted  as  the  father  of  his  people,  and  admired  as  a  prodigy 
of  wifdom,  valour,  and  generofjty. 

The  reign  of  his  fon  and  fuccefTor,  Don  Juan  IT.  placed  on 
ihe  throne  at  two  years  of  age,  was  a  lamentable  fcene  of  dif- 
order,  rapine,  and  rebellion,  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Caftile 
and  Leon  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  deftruftion.  In  the 
year  1418  he  governed  the  kingdom  in  his  own  name;  and  was 
loon  after  feized  by  a  ftratagem,  contrived  by  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon.  As  the  plot  did  not  operate  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
defign  planned  by  his  Arragcnian  majefly,  Don  Juan  obtained 
his  liberty,  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  infult,  and  involved  his 
fubjeds  in  frefh  troubles.  A  war  with  Arragon  enfued,  and 
ended  more  happily  than  could  be  expefted  from  circnmflances ; 
after  which  the  king  turned  his  arms  againfi:  the  Moors,  ob- 
tained a  complete  vifloiy,  and  depofed  the  king  of  Granada. 
A  civil  Vv/ar,  that  broke  out  in  his  own  dominions,  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  his  conquefts,  and  obliged  him  to  apply  his  attention 
to  domeflic  affairs,  in  which  he  was  no  lefs  fiiccefs,ful.  In  a 
word,  after  triumphing  over  all  his  enemies,  he  died  in  peace, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  monarch  equal  in  every  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue  to  any  who  had  grafpcd  the  Spauifh  fcepter. 

In  the  year  14^3,  Henry  IV.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
liier  with  univeif^l  approbation,  and  began  his  reign  by  perfe- 
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xutlng  the  Moors,  and  recovering  the  important  fortrefs  of  Gi- 
braltar, This  prince  had  an  interview  with  Lewis  XI.  of 
France,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  thorough  contempt.  Se- 
veral infurredtions  appeared  in  his  own  dominions.  At  firft 
he  was  luccelsful  againft  the  rebels;  then  he  was  forced  to  come 
to  terms,  which  he  broke ;  and,  laltly,  he  was  depofed,  and  the 
infant  Don  Alonfo  placed  on  the  throne.  At  this  prince's  death 
the  fuccefiion  was  fettled  on  Donna  Ifabella,  married  to  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Sicily,  and  the  king  was  reftored  to  the  throne, 
upon  which  he  fat  many  years,  without  having  reigned  a  fingle 
day.  In  the  year  147;  he  expired,  leaving  all  his  dominions  to 
Ifabella  and  Ferdinand,  who  fooa,  united  all  the  different  king- 
doms of  Spain  in  one  monarchy. 

Thus  have  we  prefented  the  reader  with  a  faithful  abftraft  of 
the  volume  before  us,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  Caftile  and  Leon, 
fo  little  known  in  pur  language.  The  fubjeft  is  capable  of  more 
€mbellifliment  than  our  authors  have  beftowed,  v.-ho  too  fre- 
quently delight  in  difplaying  their  learning  and  accuracy,  at  the 
expence  of  their  own  underftanding  and  the  entertainment  of 
their  readers.  If  we  have  bellowed  more  than  common  labour 
in  epitomizing  a  large  volume,  it  was  becaufe  the  fubjeft  is  new 
and  curious  ;  but  it  will  not  be  expefted  we  can  proceed  in  the 
fame  method  by  every  article,  which  would  render  the  fatigue  of 
the  month  infupportable. 

Annexed  to  the  above  hiflory  is  a  ihort  account  of  the  king- 
dom of  Arragon,  which  ferves  as  an  intrcd.uclion  to  the  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  the  Spanilh  hiftory. 


Art.  II.  The  Lanu  of  Nations;  or  Principles  of  the  La-w  of  Ncu- 
ture :  Applied  to  the  ConduB  and  Affairs  of  Nations  and  Sove- 
reigns. By  M.  de  Vattel.  A  Work  tending  to  difplay  the  true 
Intereji  of  Ponvers.  'TranfMted  from  the  French,  /^to.  New- 
bery.     [Concluded.'\ 

WHEN  we  preferred  this  excellent  work  to  thofe  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Puffendorff  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  as  being 
more  juft  to  the  rights  of  nature  and  fociety  than  they,  we  find 
it  ftill  deferves  the  preference,  as  being  more  methodical,  more 
comprehenfive,  and  yet  more  fimple  than  either  of  the  former. 
A  fhort  view  of  each  will  fatisfy  the  reader  in  this  particular. 
The  treatife  of  Grotius,  dejure  belli  l^  pads,  from  the  title,  pro- 
feffes  to  treat  of  but  a  Anall  part  of  the  fubjed  of  the  law  of 
cations.    However,  it  comprifes  feveral  ftridures  upon  laws  in 
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general,  on  thofe  laws  common  to  all  mankind,  and  the  diffe- 
rent manner  of  promulgating  thofe  laws:  it  treats  of  marriage, 
of  the  power  of  fathers  over  their  children,  of  mafters  over  their 
flaves,  of  fovereigns  over  their  fubjedts ;  of  promifes,  confrads, 
oaths,  public  treaties;  the  laws  of  ambaffadors,  the  rites  of  bu- 
rial ;  of  punifhraents  ;  the  laws  of  peace  and  war.  In  it  is  exa- 
mined what  is  war  ;  in  what  cafes  juft,  and  in  what  otherwife; 
in  what  manner  we  fhould  keep  faith  with  our  enemies,  and 
how  treat  them  when  conquered. 

But  though  this  work  contains  excellent  precepts  concerning 
the  kw  of  nations,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  methodical  trea- 
tife  of  this  law  in  general;  and  this,  without  doubt,  was  th© 
reafon  that  engaged  Puffendorf  to  compofe  his  treatife  Ve^/w?-^ 
Tiaiura.-  cff  gentium,  m  which  he  has  preferved  more  order.  This 
is  indeed  a  work  of  great  erudition,  and  indifputably  of  much- 
benefit  to  mankind ;  but  neverthelefs  it  contains  many  things 
which  do  not  agree  with  our  cuftoms  :  whole  pages  of  erudition- 
are  exhaufled  upon  cafes,  that,  from  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
things,  cannot  happen  :  enquiries  are  made,  and  doubts  raifed, 
upon  fubjeds  that  apparently  need  no  explanation.  An  in- 
jftance  of  the  firft  may  be  found  in  what  he  fays  upon  the  rights 
of  the  firll  comer,  with  regard  to  the  privilege  of  hunting;  and 
of  the  fecond  in  the  article  of  marriage,  particularly  with  regard 
to  divorces,  where,  by  the  bye,  he  appears  intirely  miftaken. 
He  has  not  fufficiently  endeavoured  to  fliew  how  the  civil  does 
not  deftroy  natural  fociety,  and  that  the  latter  only  ferves  to 
perfe(fl  the  former.  To  illuftrate  this  was  attempted  by  Wol- 
fius,  the  great  Saxon  philofopher;  and  after  him  by  Burle- 
maqui,  profefibr  of  civil  and  natural  law  at  Geneva,  in  a  work 
intituled  Principes  du  droit  naturel,  printed  at  Geneva  in  1747. 
As  far  as  this  philofopher  goes,  he  treats  his  fubjedl  with  be- 
coming method  and  precifion  ;  but,  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed to  the  work,  he  informs  the  public,  that  what  he  there 
prefents  them  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  complete  fyftem  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  which  he  intended  to  publifh,  but 
difcontinued,  from  ficknefs  and  other  avocations. 

This  excellent  introdu£lion  only  ferved  to  excite  a  defire 
aspong  the  learned  to  fee  the  fubjeft  continued  with  equal  ele- 
gance, accuracy,  and  truth;  and  this  was  referved  for  Mr. 
Vattel,  who,  in  the  prefent  work,  though  he  modeftly  profefles 
to  take  Wolfius  for  his  guide,  almoli:  every  where  correfts, 
abridges,  and  improves  him.  What  Wolfius  has  dift'ufed  into 
fourteen  volumes,  our  author  has  contradted  into  one,  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  reafonings  are  fatisfa  'lory,  and  carry  nothing 
pf  the  difgufting  drynefs  of  an  abridgment. 

We 
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We  would,  however,  advife  the  reader,  who  would  go  through 
this  volume  with  profit  and  pieaCure,  firft  to  read  the  treatife  of 
Eurlemaqui  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are 
defined,  proved,  afcertained,  and  illuftrated.  Without  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations 
cannot  be  dempnftrated  ;  fince  this  law  is  but  the  application  of 
that  rule,  fubfifUng  between  individuals,  to  locieties,  confidered 
refpeftively  as  To  many  fingle  moral  agents;  and  the  difference 
between  both  laws  is  the  lame  with  that  which  fubfifts  between 
an  individual  and  a  body  corporate,  confidered  as  fuch. 

We  have,  in  the  former  Number,  given  an  abfrraft  of  fome 
of  thofe  laws  which  a  nation  ought  to  obferve  with  regard  to 
jtfelf:  we  fhall  profecute  the  fubjeft,  byconfidering  thoie  duties 
which  nations  ought  to  obferve  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  which 
are  conlidered  in  the  fecond  book  ;  and  this,  in  the  more  parti- 
cular acceptation  of  the  v/ord,  comes  under  the  title  of  /he 
law  of  nations. 

Every  nation,  fays  our  author,  ought  to  labour  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  others,  and  fecure  them  from  deftruftion  and  ruin 
as  far  as  it  can,  without  expofing  itfclf  too  much.  *  Thus 
when  a  neighbouring  nation  is  unjuftly  attacked  by  a  powerful 
enemy,  threatening  to  over-run  and  opprefs  it ;  if  you  can  de- 
fend it,  without  expofing  yourfelf  to  any  great  danger,  unquef- 
tionably  it  is  your  duty.  Do  not  object  that  a  fovereign  is  not 
to  expofe  the  lives  of  his  foldiers,  for  the  fafety  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion with  which  he  has  not  contrafled  a  defenfive  alliance.  It 
may  be  his  own  cafe  to  ftand  in  need  of  fuccour,  and  confe- 
quently  to  promote  and  exert  the  fpirit  of  afiiftance  is  acting 
for  the  fafety  of  his  own  nation.  Accordingly  policy  here  co- 
incides with,  and  enforces  obligation  and  duty.  It  is  the  intereft 
of  princes  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  ai>  ambitious  power,  which 
aims  at  a  farther  agrandizement  by  fubduing  its  neighbours. 
A  powerful  league  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces when  threatened  with  the  yoke  of  Lewis  XIV.  When  the 
Turks  had  laid  fiege  to  Vienna,  the  brave  Sobieikei  king  of  Po- 
land with  an  army  came  and  faved  the  houfe  of  Auflria  ;  and 
polfibly,  by  the  fame  glorious  adtion,  all  Germany  and  his  owa- 
kingdom.' 

How  appofitely  does  the  cafe,  as  here  flated,  come  home  t^ 
ourfelves  ;  and  how  clearly  does  it  point  out  the  redlitude  oi  the 
conduft  of  our  prefent  miniflry  !  V\^e  incur  no  danger  by  the 
affiftance  we  now  lend  upon  the  continent,  while  we  fave  our 
allies  from  certain  ruin.    But  to  our  author. 

«  What- 
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*  Whatever  be  the  calamity  with  which  a  nation  is  afflided, 
the  Uke  aHlftance  is  due  to  it.  We  have  feen  little  ftates  in 
Switzerland  order  public  colletlions  to  be  made  in  behalf  of 
towns  or  villages  of  neighbouring  countries  which  had  been 
ruined  by  fire,  and  remit  them  liberal  fuccours  ;  no  difference  of 
religion  diverting  them  from  a  work  of  fuch  true  piety.  "  The 
calamities  of  Portugal  have  given  England  an  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  humanity  with  that  generofiiy  which  dif- 
tino-uifhes  an  opulent,  powerful,  and  magnanimous  nation.  On 
the  firft  advice  of  the  misfortune  of  Lifbon,  the  parliament 
voted  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  for  the  relief  of  an 
unfortunate  people:  the  king  alfo  was  pleafed  to  ar'd  confider- 
able  fums :  Ihips  loaded  with  provifions  and  all  kinds  of  fuc- 
cours were  fent  away  with  the  utmolt  difpatch  ;  and  their  arrival 
convinced  the  Portuguefe,  that,  in  thoie  who  underltand  the 
rifihts  of  humanity,  the  oppofition  of  belief  and  worlhip  is  no 
obftacle  to  their  beneficence. 

*  How  happy  would  mankind  be,  were  thefe  amiable  pre- 
cepts of  nature  every  where  obferved :  nations  would  commu- 
nicate to  each  other  their  products  and  their  knowledge  ;  a  pro- 
found peace  would  prevail  all  over  the  earth,  and  diffufe  its 
invaluable  fruits ;  induftry,  the  fciences,  and  the  arts  would  be 
employed  to  procure  our  happinefs,  no  lefs  than  to  relieve  our 
wants ;  violent  methods  of  conteft  would  be  no  more  heard  of: 
differences  would  be  terminated  by  moderation,  juitice,  and 
equity  ;  the  world  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  large  repub- 
lic ;  men  live  every  where  like  brothers,  and  each  individual  be 
a  citizen  of  the  univerfe.  That  this  idea  (hoald  be  but  a  de- 
lightful dream !  yet  it  flows  from  the  nature  and  eflence  of 
man. 

*  It  is  feldom  that  nature  is  feen  in  one  place  to  produce 
every  thing  man  ftands  in  need  of:  one  country  abounds  in 
corn,  another  in  paftures  and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  me- 
tals:  all  thefe  countries  trading  together,  agreeably  to  human 
nature,  no  one  will  be  without  fuch  things  as  are  ufeful  and 
necefiary ;  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will 
be  fulfilled.  Farther,  one  country  Is  fitter  for  fome  kind  of 
products  than  another;  as  for  vineyards,  more  than  tillage.  If 
trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on  the  certainty  of 
procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  iiiduftry  and  its  ground 
in  the  moft  advantageous  manner ;  and  mankind  in  general 
proves  a  gainer  by  it.  Such  are  the  foundations  of  the  general 
obligation  incumbent  on  nations  reciprocally  to  cultivate  com- 
merce.' 

Th* 
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The  author  goes  on  to  confider  how  far  one  fovereign  cart 
make  himfelf  a  judge  of  the  conduft  of  another;  upon  whicl? 
he  obferves,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  foreign  power  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  adminiftration  of  this  fovereign,  to  kt 
himfelf  up  as  a  judge  of  his  condud,  and  to  oblige  hiai  to  alter 
it.  *  If  he  loads  his  fubjcfts  with  taxes,  and  if  he  treats  them 
with  feverity,  it  is  a  national  affair,  and  no  other  is  called  upon 
to  redrcfs  it,  or  to  oblige  him  to  follow  more  wife  and  equitable 
maxims.  It  is  for  prudence  to  point  out  the  occafions  when  a 
foreign  prince  may  make  him  officious  and  amicable  reprefenta- 
tions.  The  Spaniards  violated  all  rules,  when  they  fet  them- 
felves  up  for  judges  of  the  Inca  Athualpa.  If  that  prince  had 
violated  the  law  of  nations  with  refpeft  to  them,  they  would 
have  had  a  right  to  punifh  him.  But  they  accufed  him  of  having 
put  feme  of  his  fubjedls  to  death,  of  having  had  feveral  wives, 
&c.  things,  for  which  he  was  not  at  all  accountable  to  them  ; 
and  what  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  their  extravagant  injuftice, 
they  condemned  him  by  the  laws  of  Spain. 

*  But  if  the  prince,  attacking  the  fundamental  laws,  gives  his 
fubjefts  a  legal  right  to  refift  him;  if  tyranny,  becoming  infup- 
portable,  obliges  the  nation  to  rife  in  their  defence ;  every  fo- 
reign power  has  a  right  to  fuccour  an  oppreffed  people  who  im- 
plore their  affiftance.  The  Englifli  juflly  complained  of  James 
II.  The  nobility  and  the  mofl  diftinguifhed  patriots  refolved  to 
put  a  check  on  his  enterprizes,  which  manifeftly  tended  to  over- 
throw the  conftitution,  and  to  dertroy  the  liberties  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people,  and  therefore  applied  for  affiftance  to  the 
United  Provinces.  The  authority  of  the  prince  of  Orange  had, 
doubtlefs,  an  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral ;  but  it  did  not  make  them  commit  injuftice  :  for  when  a 
people  from  good  reafons  take  up  arms  againll  an  opprefTor, 
juftice  and  generofity  require,  that  brave  men  ffiould  be  affifted 
in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  Whenever  therefore  a  civil 
war  is  kindled  in  a  ftate,  foreign  powers  may  affift  that  party 
which  appears  to  them  to  have  juftice  on  their  fide.  He  who 
affifts  an  odious  tyrant,  he  who  declares  for  an  unjuft  and  rebel- 
lious people,  offends  againft  his  duty.  When  the  bands  of  the 
political  fociety  are  broken,  or  at  leaft  fufpended  between  the 
fovereign  and  his  people,  they  may  then  be  confidered  as  two 
diftlnd  powers;  and  fince  each  is  independent  of  all  foreign  au- 
thority, nobody  has  a  right  to  judge  them.  Either  may  be  in 
the  right,  and  each  of  thofe  who  grant  their  affiftance  may 
believe  that  he  fupports  a  good  caufe.  It  follows  then,  in  virtue 
of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  that  the  two  parties  may  aft  as 
having  an  equal  right,  and  behave  accordingly,  till  the  decifion 
of  the  affair.'  The 
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The  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  obfervatlon  of  juftice 
between  nations.  Of  the  concern  a  nation  may  have  in  the 
adions  of  its  citizens.  Of  the  domain  in  regard  to  different 
nations.  Of  the  rules  which  a  country  fhould  obferve  with  re- 
fpeft  to  foreigners.  Of  the  rights  which  belong  to  all  nations, 
after  the  introduftion  of  domain  and  property.  How  a  nation 
ought  to  ufe  its  right  of  domain,  in  order  to  difcharge  its  dutie* 
towards  others,  with  refpedl  to  their  innocent  ufe.  He  goes  oa 
to  fettle  the  right  by  prefcription,  or  long  poffeffion  ;  and  comes 
to  explain  the  duties  of  a  nation  with  regard  to  treaties  and  al- 
liances; in  which  he  has  the  following  controvertible  para- 
graph : 

*  The  juftice  of  the  caufe  Is  another  reafon  of  preference  be- 
tween two  allies,  and  enien  <we  ought  not  to  ajjiji  him  ivhoj'e  caufe  is 
unjuji,  'whether  he  he  at  ixiar  nvith  one  of  our  allies,  or  luith  another 
Jiate  ;  for  this  luould  be  the  fame  as  ifiue  contraded  an  alliance  for  art 
unjnft  purpofe,  nvhich  is  not  permitted.  No  one  can  he  'validly  engaged 
to  fupport  injufice.' 

It  may  be  argued,  in  oppofition  to  this  do6lrIne,  that  when 
a  nation  enters  into  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive,  it  de- 
prives itfelf,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  of  the  power  of  judging  the  juftice 
or  injuflice  of  the  quarrels  of  its  ally.  When,  therefore,  it  re- 
fufes  its  aflirtance  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  it  makes  itfelf  at  once 
the  judge  and  accufer ;  it  breaks  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  miftake,  in  order  to  prevent  an  injuftice, 
in  the  nature  of  which  it  may  be  miftaken.  The  Dutch,  for 
inftance,  are  bound,  by  their  treaties  with  England,  to  furnifh  a 
certain  number  of  forces :  the  compafl:  is  evident ;  to  this  they 
are  obliged,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  quarrel,  whea 
not  repugnant  to  their  national  fecurity;  and  when  they  refufe 
thofe  fuccours,  upon  a  pretence  of  the  injuftice  of  our  fide,  here 
they  aft  unjuftly,  as  they  comaiit  a  certain  breach  of  juftice,  to 
avoid  an  aftion,  the  nature  of  which  is  at  beft  no  more  than 
doubtful.    But  to  proceed. 

The  author  proves  the  obligation  which  nations  are  under  to- 
obferve  thofe  treaties  which  they  have  ratified,  and  explains  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  to  thofe  agreements  made  by  a  public 
perfon,  who  goes  beyond  the  terms  of  his  commiffion,  and  a£ls 
without  the  orders  or  command  of  his  fovereign.  As  we  had 
lately  fuch  an  inftance,  in  the  famous  treaty  of  Clofter-feven, 
we  (hall  give  the  fentiments  of  our  author  upon  this  head,  as 
he  may  be  confidered  as  an  impartial  judge  in  the  difpute. 

*  He  who  treats  In  this  manner  for  the  ftate,  without  having 
a  commiffion,  promifes  by  this  means  to  take  fach  meafures, 

*  that 
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that  the  flate,  or  the  fovereign,  fhall  approve  and  ratify  the 
agreement ;  otherw-ife  his  agreement  would  be  vain  and  ilhifive^ 
The  foundation  of  this  agreement  can  be  no  othci  on  either 
fide,  than  the  hope  of  the  ratification. 

*  The  Roman  hiftory  fiirnifhes  us  with  examples  of  this  kind 
of  agreements  :  let  us  ftop  at  the  moft:  famous  of  them,  at  that 
of  theCaudine  Forks,  wliich  has  been  difcuffed  by  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  authors.  The  confuls  T.  Veturius  Calvlnus  and  Sp. 
Poltumius,  with  the  Roman  army,  being  engaged  in  the  defiles 
of  the  Caudine  Forks  without  hope  of  efcaping,  concluded  a 
Ihameful  agreement  with  the  Samr.itcs  ;  but  informing  them, 
that  they  could  not  make  a  true  public  treaty  {f^dus)  without 
orders  from  the  Roman  people,  without  the  feciales,  and  the 
ceremonies  conferrated  by  cuftom  ;  the  Samnite  general  con- 
tented himfplf  with  exading  a  promife  from  the  confuls  and 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  and  with  making  them  give  fix 
hundred  hoftages  ;  and  having  made  the  R.oman  army  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  caiifed  them  to  pafs  under  the  yoke,  fent  them 
away.  The  fenate,  however,  refufed  to  accept  the  treaty ;  de- 
livered thofe  who  had  concluded  it  to  the  Samnites,  who  refufed 
to  receive  them,  and  then  thought  themfelves  free  from  all 
obligation,  and  covered  from  all  reproach.' 

A  flate  carmot  be  bound  by  an  agreement  made  without  ity 
order,  and  without  its  having  granted  any  power  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  then  whether  it  lies  under  any  obligation  is  what  may 
deferve  confideration.  '  If  things  are  in  their  firfl  fituation, 
the  ftate  or  the  fovereign  may  difown  the  treaty,  which  falls  by 
this  difavowal,  and  is  as  if  it  had  never  been.  But  the  fove- 
reign ought  to  manifeft  his  refolution  as  foon  as  the  treaty  comes 
to  his  knowledge;  not  indeed  that  his  filence  alone  can  give 
validity  to  a  convention,  that  cannot  have  It  without  his  appro- 
bation ;  but  it  would  be  unjuft  for  him  to  give  time  to  the  other 
party  to  execute,  on  his  fide,  an  agreement  which  he  would  not 
ratify. 

*  I  however  confefs,  and  freely  acknowledge,  that  if  the  ene- 
my had  fuffered  an  intire  arm.y  to  efcape,  on  the  faith  of  an 
agreement  they  had  concluded  with  the  general,  unprovided 
with  fufiicient  power,  and  a  fi-nplej^o/T/or ;  I  confefs,  I  fay,  that 
if  that  enemy  had  behaved  gcneroufly,  if  they  had  not  made 
ufe  of  their  advantages  to  dictate  fhameful  or  too  feverc  condi- 
tions, equity  would  have  required,  either  that  the  frate  fhould 
have  ratified  the  agreement,  or  concluded  a  new  treaty,  on  juft 
and  reafonable  conditions,  giving  up  its  prctenfions  fo  far  as  the 
public  welfare  might  allow.     For  w^e  ought  never  to  abufe  the 

gen- 
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generofity  and  noble  confidence  even  of  an  enemy.  Puffendorf 
thinks,  that  the  treaty  at  the  Caudine  Forks  contained  nothing 
that  was  too  fevere  or  infupportable.  That  author  does  not 
.  feem  to  make  any  great  matter  of  that  fiiame  and  ignominy  that 
was  cart  on  the  whole  republic.  He  did  not  fee  the  full  extent 
of  the  Roman  policy,  which  would  never  permit  them,  in  their 
greateft  diftrefles,  to  accept  a  fhameful  treaty,  or  even  to  make 
peace  as  conquered :  a  fublime  policy  to  which  Rome  owed  all 
her  grandeur. 

'  Let  us  at  length  remark,  that  the  inferior  power  having, 
without  orders,  and  without  authority,  concluded  an  equitable 
and  honourable  treaty,  to  deliver  the  rtate  from  an  imminent 
danger;  the  fovereign  who,  on  feeing  himfelf  thus  delivered, 
(hould  refufe  to  ratify  the  treaty,  not  becaufe  he  found  it  difad- 
vantageous,  but  only  to  fave  himfelf  from  doing  what  is  the 
price  of  his  deliverance,  would  certainly  adt  againft  all  the  rules 
of  honour  and  equity.  This  would  be  a  cafe  in  which  we  might 
apply  the  m2iXivc\  fummufn  Jus,  furmna  injuria. 

*  To  the  example  we  have  drawn  from  tlie  Roman  hiftory, 
let  us  add  a  famous  one  taken  from  modern  hirtory :  the  Swifs, 
dilTatisfied  with  France,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Em- 
peror againft  Louis  XII.  and  in  the  year  1513,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Burgundy.  They  laid  fiege  to  Dijon.  La  Trimouilie, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  fearing  that  he  fhould  be  unable 
to  fave  it,  treated  with  the  Swifs ;  and,  v/ithoutvvaiting  for  a 
commiffion  from  the  king,  concluded  an  agreement,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  king  of  France  was  to  renounce  his  pretenfions  to 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  to  pay  the  Swifs,  at  certain  times,  the 
fum  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns;  while  the  Swifs,  on  their 
fide,  were  only  obliged  to  return  home,  and  they  were  at  liberty 
to  attack  France  agaiti,  if  they  thought  proper.  They  re- 
ceived hoftages,  and  departed.  The  king  v/as  very  much  dlf- 
fatisfied  with  the  treaty,  though  it  had  faved  Dijon,  and  pre- 
ferved  the  kingdom,  which  was  in  very  great  danger,  and  he 
refufed  to  ratify  it.  It  is  certain,  that  La  Trimouilie  had  ex- 
ceeded the  power  he  received  from  his  commiffion,  efpecially  in 
promif;ng  that  the  king  fliould  renounce  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 
He  probably  only  propofed  to  get  an  enemy  at  a  diltancs,  that 
was  more  eafily  furprifed  into  a  negotiation,  than  conquered  by 
force  of  arms.  Louis  was  not  obliged  to  ratify  and  execute  a 
treaty  concluded  without  orders,  and  without  powers ;  and  if 
the  Swifs  were  deceived,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own  impru- 
dence. But  as  it  manifeftly  appeared,  that  La  Trimoinlle  did 
not  behave  towards  them  with  lidelity,   fiuce  he  hud  deceived 
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them  on  the  fubje^l  of  the  hoftages,  giving  them,  in  that  qua- 
lity, men  of  the  meaneft  rank,  iartead  of  four  of  the  moft  dif- 
tiriguifhcd  citizens,  v/hom  he  had  promifed :  the  Sv\  ifs  had  there- 
fore juft  reafon  not  to  conclude  a  peace,  at  lealt,  as  no  recom- 
pence  was  made  for  this  perfidy,  either  by  delivering  up  him 
who  was  the  author  of  it,  or  in  any  other  manner.* 

Thus  we  fee,  if  we  have  ftrained  the  laws  of  nations  in  the 
late  treaty,  yet,  of  all  people,  the  French  have  the  leaft  right  to 
complain  of  the  injuftice,  as  it  was  a  conduft  which  they  had 
before  given  fanflion  to  by  their  own  examples. 

The  third  book  treats  of  duties  which  nations  are  obliged  to 
obferve  in  war.  We  fhall,  in  fuch  a  number  of  juft  obferva- 
tions,  only  feledt  fuch  as  may  feem  to  have  an  eye  to  the  prefent 
pofture  of  affairs.  Thus  the  miferable  fituation  of  the  Dutch, 
in  not  performing  their  engagements,  is  defcribed,  and  their  in- 
fidelity in  fome  meafure  palliated. 

*  A  nation  making  war,  or  preparing  to  make  it,  often  pro- 
pofcs  a  treaty  of  neutrality  to  that  ftate  which  it  moft  fufpefts. 
It  is  prudent  to  know  in  time  what  is  to  be  expeded,  and  not 
run  the  rifque  of  a  neighbour's  fuddenly  joining  with  the  ene- 
my, in  the  heat  of  the  war.  In  every  cafe,  where  neutrality  rs 
allowable,  it  is  alfo  lawful  to  engage  in  a  treaty  of  thi?  nature. 

'  Sometimes  neceflity  renders  this  juftifiable,  however  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  aflift  opprefled  innocence.  If  an 
unjuft  conqueror,  ready  to  fall  on  the  property  of  another, 
offers  me  a  neutrality  when  he  is  able  to  cruITi  me,  what  can  I 
do  better  than  to  accept  it  ?  I  yield  to  neceffity  ;  and  my  in- 
ability dlfcharges  me  from  a  natural  obligation.  The  fame  in- 
ability would  even  excufe  me  from  a  perfeil  obligation  con- 
tracted by  an  alliance.  The  enemy  of  my  ally  threatens  me 
with  a  vaft  fuperiority  of  force ;  my  fate  is  in  his  hand  :  he  re- 
quires me  to  give  up  the  liberty  of  furnifhing  any  force  againft 
him.  Neceflity  and  the  care  of  my  fafety  frees  me  from  my 
engagements.  Thus  it  Vvfas  that  Lewis  XIV".  compelled  Viftor 
Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy  to  quit  the  part  of  the  allies.  But 
then  the  neceflity  murt  be  very  urgent.  It  is  only  poltroons  or 
the  perfidious  who  avail  themfelves  of  the  leaft  fear  to  break 
their  promifes,  and  be  wanting  in  their  duty.  In  the  late  war 
the  king  of  Poland,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
firmly  held  out  againft  the  misfortunes  of  events,  and,  to  their 
great  honour,  could  not  be  brought  to  treat  feparate  from  their 
allies.' 

He  next  difcufl'es  a  topic  which  is  ftill  in  agitation  amongft 
us,  namely,  whether  neutral  nations  have  a  right  to  carry  on 
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trade  with  our  enemies.  '  It  is  certain,  fays  he,  that  as  they 
have  no  part  in  my  quarrel,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
abandon  their  trade,  that  they  may  avoid  furnifhing  my  enemy 
with  the  means  of  making  war.  Should  they  refufe  not  to  fell 
me  any  of  thefe  articles  by  taking  meafures  for  tranfportin^ 
great  quantities  of  them  to  my  enemy,  with  a  manifell:  intention 
of  favouring  him  ;  fuch  a  partiality  would  exclude  them  from 
the  neutrality  they  enjoyed.  But  if  they  only  continue  their 
cultomary  trade,  they  do  not  thereby  declare  themfelves  againft 
my  intereft  ;  they  only  exercife  a  right  which  they  are  under  no 
obligation  of  facrificing  to  me. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  I  am  at  war  with  a  nation, 
both  my  fafety  and  welfare  prompt  me  to  deprive  it,  as  far  as 
poflible,  of  every  thing  which  may  enable  it  to  refift  or  hurt 
me.  Here  thelawof  neceflity  fhews  its  force.  If  this  law  war- 
rants me,  on  occafion,  to  feize  what  belongs  to  another,  ftiall 
it  not  likewife  warrant  me  to  flop  every  thing  relative  to  war, 
which  neutral  nations  are  carrying  to  my  enemies.  Even  if  I 
fhould,  by  taking  fuch  meafures,  render  all  thefe  neutral  nations 
my  enemies,  I  had  better  run  the  hazard  than  fuffer  him  who 
is  aflually  at  war  with  me,  to  be  thus  freely  fupplied  to  the  great 
increafe  of  his  power.  It  is  therefore  very  proper,  and  very 
fuitable  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  difapproves  of  rrultiplying 
the  caufv^s  of  war,  not  to  confider  thofe  feizures  of  the  goods  of 
neutral  nations  as  ads  of  hofiility. 

*  When  I  have  notified  to  them  my  declaration  of  war  againft 
fuch  or  fuch  a  people,  if  they  will  afterwards  run  the  rifque  of 
fupplying  them  with  things  relative  to  war,  let  them  not  com- 
plain if  their  goods  fall  into  my  hands  j  for  I  do  not  declare  war 
againft  th.em  becaufe  they  attempted  to  carry  fuch  goods.  They 
fuffer  indeed  by  a  war,  in  which  they  have  no  concern  ;  but  it 
is  accidentally.  I  do  not  onpgfe  their  right ;  I  only  make  ufe 
of  my  own;  and  if  our  rights  clafh  with,  and  reciprocally  in- 
jure each  other,  it  flows  from  the  effect  of  an  inevitable  necef- 
fity.  This  is  a  collifion,  which  happens  every  day  in  war. 
When  purfuant  to  my  rights  I  exhauft  a  country,  from  v/hence 
you  drew  your  fubfiftence ;  when  I  befiege  a  city  with  which 
you  carried  on  a  large  trade;  I  doubtlefs  injure  you,  I  caufe 
lofles  and  inconveniences  ;  but  it  is  without  any  delign  of  hurt- 
ing you.  I  only  make  ufe  of  my  rights,  and  confequently  do 
you  no  injuftice.' 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  this  author  may  be  confidered 
as  an   impartial  arbitrator  in  the  prefent  difpute ;  and  confe- 
quently his  dccifions  in  our  favour  fliould  weigh  more  in  the  eye 
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of  reafon  and  moderation,  than  all  the  manifcllioes,  declara- 
tions, and  complaints,  that  have  been  publifhed  with  fo  much 
clamour  both  on  the  ore  fide  and  the  other. 

*  Efteas  belonging  to  an  enemy,  proceeds  our  author,  found 
on  board  a  neutral  Ihip,  are  fcizable  by  the  iii;hts  of  war;  but 
by  the  law  of  nature  the  raaftcr  is  to  be  paid  his  freight,  and 
not  to  fuffer  by  tUe  fcizure.' 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  fcene  of  horror  praftlfed  in  Ame- 
rica, in  our  wars  witlvthe  favagts,  the  author  delivers  his  opi- 
nion of  the  fubjeft  as  follows.  '  There  is,  however,  one  cafe 
where  life  may  be  denied  an  enemy  who  furrendcrs,  and  alfo  ca- 
pitulation refufed  to  a  place.  This  is  when  x\\e  enemy  has  been 
guilty  cf  fome  enormous  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  at  the  fame  time  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 
This  denial  of  quarter  is  no  natural  confcq'jence  of  the  war, 
but  the  punifliment  of  his  crime;  a  punifi  ment  which  the  in- 
jured party  has  a  right  t:;  inftift:  but  for  this  penalty  to  be  juft, 
it  muil  fall  on  the  guilty.  When  the  war  is  with  a  favage  na- 
tion, which  obferves  no  rules,  and  never  gives  quarter,  it  may 
be  chaftifed  in  the  perfons  of  any  feized  or  taken,  they  are 
among  the  guilty,  that  by  this  rigour  they  niay  be  brought  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  But  wherever  feverity  is  not 
abfolutely  necefiary,  clemency  is  to  be  ufed.  Corinth  was  ut- 
terly deftroyed  for  having  violated  the  law  of  nations  towards 
the  Roman  embaffadors.  However,  that  feverity  has  been  cen- 
fured  by  Cicero,  and  other  great  men.  He  who  has  eveii  the 
moft  juft  caufe  to  puniih  a  fovereign  as  his  eneniy,  will  always 
incur  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  fliould  he  caufe  the  punlfhment 
to  fall  on  the  innocent  people.  There  are  other  methods  of 
chaiiifing  the  fovereign:  as  the  depriving  him  of  fome  of  his 
rights,  taking  from  him  towns,  and  provinces.  The  evil  which 
the  Vv'hole  nation  fuffers  then,  is  a  participation  inevitable  to  the 
members  cf  a  political  fociety.' 

The  fourth  and  laft  book  treats  of  the  ref^oration  of  peace, 
and  of  emballies'.  And  this  book  is,  perhaps,  the  mofl  accurate 
and  judicious  treatife  upon  the  fubjeft  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared ;  but  we  are  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  omit  fuch 
quotations  from  it  as  v\ould  give  the  reader  a  proper  idea  of  its 
excellence. 

For  the  honour  of  Europe  and  our  own  times,  however,  the 
laws  of  nations  are  better  obferved,  both  with  regard  to  peace 
and  war,  than  formerly.  We  could  therefore  have  wilhed,  that 
this  fine  writer  had  ilhiflrated  his  treatife  with  an  hijf(!7y  of  the 
law  of  nations ;  thib  would  have  made  not  only  an  inftruftive, 
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but  entert-aining  part  of  the  perfonnaiue.     Of  this  law  he  coiir 
fefles  the   ancients  had  but  a  very  fai.it  idea:  we  Ihould  theii'^ 
have  been  glad  to  have  known  when  it  had  its  firft  rife  in  Et-  ' 
rope;  for  it  can  fcarcely  be  faid   to  exifi:  elfewhere.     This  ex-' 
cellent  law  had  moft  probably  its  original  about  the  time  of 
Chariemagne:  for  before  his  tiaoe  the  nations  of  Europe  wevQ" 
little  civilized,  and  obferved  few  treaties  amongft  each  other.  ' 
It  is  at  this  memorable  period  John  Durr.ont  begins  his  body  of 
this  law,  confining  of  feventeen   volumes  in  folio,    and  coni- 
priilngall  the  treaties  of  alliance,  peace,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce fince  the  times  of  Charlemagne.     Others,  however,  fix 
the  origin  of  this  Jaw  to  a  later  period;  and  obferve,  that  all 
knowledge  of  this  fcience  before  the  times  of  Maximilian  I.   is 
rather  matter  of  curiofity  than  inftrutflion.     However,   certain 
it  is,  that  every  title  of  honour,  and  probably  of  privileges  re- 
fulting  from  thofe  titles,  were  fprcad  over  Europe,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  mutual  conlent  of  nations,  much  earlier.     In 
Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  England,  the  name  of  Roman  Emperor  was  held  in 
reverence  arid  efteem,  even  though  the  nations  were  indepen- 
dent of  his  power.     Dukes,  earls,  conftablcs,  marfhals,   fenef- 
chals,  admirals,   parliaments,  ftate?,  diets,  councils,  chambers, 
are  names  common  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  of  great  anti- 
quity,   proving  that   nations    cultivated   a  greater   degree   of 
fiiendfliip  than  hiftorians  are  pleafed  to  admit. 

Nothing  but  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  treatife  could  have  in- 
duced us  to  this  prolix  account,  wiiich  muft  ftill  necelfarily  be 
imperfeft,  as  it  attempts  to  epitomize  a  performance  where 
not  a  fingle  paragraph  Is  redundant.  As  to  the  tranflator's  part, 
he  has  generally  performed  it  with  proper  regard  to  the  fenfe 
of  his  author.  There  arc,  however,  feme  inaccuracies ;  but 
thefe  flips  in  a  long  work  are  unavoidable.  The  errors  of  the 
prefs  are,  however,  far  more  frequent. 


Art.  III.    f/^^  Z//'^  c/Erafmus.     Fol.  11.     ^to.    Pr.  Xgs.  fezueJ. 
Whifton  and  White. 

HAVING  in  a  former  Number  given  a  fpecimen  of  the 
nr(t  volume  of  this  work,  we  owe  to  the  public  an  account 
of  the  fecond,  which  is  juft  come  from  the  prefs,  and  com- 
pletes the  execution  of  Dr.  Jortin's  plan. 

However  interefting  the  particulars  of  Erafm.us's  life  are  to 
fuch  3$  want  to  be  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  his  times,  and 
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of  the  reformation,  they  would  be  of  lefs  real  ufe  to  pofleritjr^ 
if  the  works  of  that  great  man  did  nor,  in  fome  meafure,  daily 
revive  his  menlory  with  thofe  that  read,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
them.  Circumftances  vary,  and  fooner  or  later  are  carried 
away  by  the  ftream  of  time;  tafte,  learning,  and  moderation, 
are  immortal,  and  muft  make  the  writings  of  Erafmus,  and  we 
may  add,  the  obfervations  of  his  biographer  Dr.  Jortin,  a  pat- 
tern to  pofterity,  as  they  will  ever  be  an  ornament  to  their  age. 

The  volume  now  before  us  will  be  acceptable,  both  to  them 
that  have,  and  to  them  that  have  not,  the  Leyden  edition  of 
Erafmus's  works.  The  former  v.ill  here  find  confiderable  fup- 
plements,  and  ufeful  illuftrations,  to  a  colleftioa  worthy  of  a 
place  in  all  great  libraries:  the  latter  will,  at  leaft,  have  the  be- 
nefit of  fupplying  themfelves  with  very  curious  accounts  of  thefe 
■works,  and  be  furnifhed  with  fpecimens  of  the  manner  of  think- 
ing and  writing  of  this  great  teacher  of  mankind. 

But  the  very  circumftance  that  conflitutes  the  utility  of  this 
book,  renders  a  copious  extraft  next  to  impofTible.  We  fliall 
therefore  content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
whole,  and  tranfcribing  a  few  feleft  pafTages. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  books  :  the  firfl  entitled.  Re- 
marks on  the  Works  of  Erafmus,  contains  the  judgment  which 
learned  men  have  palTed  upon  them,  the  principal  obfervations 
made  by  feveral  celebrated  authors  upon  the  different  writings 
of  this  great  man,  and,  laftly,  a  fhort  analyfis  of  thofe  writings, 
together  with  various  notes  and  emendations  of  our  learned  edi- 
tor. The  fecond,  intitled  Jppcndix,  contains  feveral  pieces, 
which  either  had  not  appeared  in  his  writings,  or  may  be  of  ufe 
to  thofe  who  have  read  the  firfl  volumie  of  Dr.  Jortin's  work. 

We  fee  with  pleafure,  by  reading  what  learned  m.en  of  diffe- 
rent nations,  and  at  different  periods,  have  f?id  of  Erafmus, 
that,  excepting  fome  few  pedants  or  bigots,  they  have  all  agreed 
to  fpeak  of  him  with  great  applaufe.  Thuanus,  Huetius,  Co- 
lomefius,  Du  Pin,  among  the  Romanills  ;  Camerarius,  bifhop 
Jewell,  Epifcopius,  Voflius,  Seckendorf,  Le  Clerc,  and  many 
others  among  the  Proteftants,  give  him  much  the  fame  cha- 
rafter,  and  rarely  mingle  cenfure  with  their  encomiums. 
Fiiiit  hoc,  qui  nihil  prcpe  von  njidit  Erafmus,  fays  Grotius.  Thefe 
few  words,  from  fo  great  a  man,  are  equal  to  a  compleat  pa- 
negyric. 

Scaliger,  indeed,  Paulus  Jovius,  P.  Manucius,  and  Muretus, 
great  fticklers  for  the  Ciceronian  fed,  which  was  fo  effedtually 
ridiculed  by  Erafmus,  and  the  cardinals  Du  Perron  and  Bellar- 
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xnin,  Canifius,  Father  Simon,  the  didlators  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  the  inquifitors,  and  a  fvvarm  of  petty  writers  and 
monks,  have  been  lefs  favourable  to  his  ftile  and  to  his  faith. 
But  our  learned  editor  vindicates  his  memory  by  expofmg  the 
principles  and  motives  of  his  opponents,  from  authentic  tefti- 
monies  ;  and  thereby  the  reader  is  prefented  with  many  hifto- 
rical  particulars,  which  do  honour  to  the  extenfive  erudition  of 
our  author,  and  entertained  with  fuch  lively  llrokes  as  fliow  at 
once  the  readinefs  of  his  pen  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart. 

Thus,  under  the  article  of  Perron,  he  gives  his  readers  a  col- 
leftion  of  extrafts  from  different  writers,  containing  an  account, 
favourabie  and  unfavourable,  of  a  man  who  made  a  figure,  and 
no  fmall  noife  in  the  world  ;  and  ivho  dijputed  againji  the  Protef- 
tants,  in  all  probability  njoith  more  "vehemence  than  Jincerity,  as  iMitb 
more  effrontery  than  erudition. 

The  firft  part  of  this  colleftion  may  fufiice  by  way  of  fpeci- 
men.  '  The  firft  Catholic  who  wrote  in  French  upon  matters  of 
religion,  was  cardinal  Perron.  Before  him  it  was  fo  appropri- 
ated to  Huguenots,  that  it  was  efteemed  a  charadteriftic  of  he- 
refy.  Du  Perron  had  made  himfelf  a  fort  of  colonel-general  of 
literature  ;  and  when  any  one  wanted,  to  pafs  for  a  fcholar,  he 
got  himfelf  prefented  to  the  cardinal,  who,  on  fuch  cccafions, 
never  failed  to  afk  the  candidate.  Have  you  read  the  author y  or 
the  French  author?  and  this  aa/^or,  by  way  of  eminence,  was 
Rabelais. 

*  Du  Perron,  in  point  of  virtue  and  religion,  was  efteemed 
neither  amongft  the  Huguenots  nor  amongit  the  Catholics. 
His  French  poems  are  execrable.  He  had  a  cheap  vidlory  over 
poor  Du  Pleflis  Mornay,  who  had  not  read  the  authors  that  he 
had  cited,  and  had  trufted  to  collections,  which  others  had  made 
and  put  into  his  hands.  Du  Pleffis  was  condemned  too  haftily 
on  fome  points ;  as,  for  inftance,  on  Durandus,  who,  as  well  as 
the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  Ca^farius,  was  certainly  againft 
tranfubftantiation,  &c. 

•  Du  Perron  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  coUeft  together,  and 
prefent  to  view  all  the  pafTages  which  the  Proteftants  have  ex- 
traded  from  the  ten  volumes  of  St.  Auguftine;  for  as  he  fome- 
times  gives  poor  anfwers,  it  hath  a  bad  effeft.  Guy  Patin  fays, 
that  he  died  of  a  foul  difeafe  :  that  is  not  true  ;  he  died  of  the 
ftone,  for  which  he  would  not  be  cut.  He  was  known  at  court 
even  in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  but  made  no  figure  there.  The 
fair  Gabrielle,  the  miftrefs  of  Henry  JV.  brought  him  into  the 
king's  favour.  He  was  a  man  determined  to  make  his  fortune 
at  any  rate,  and  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  and  at  heart.     He  was 
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a  Thrafo,  who  had  more  (hew  than  learning,  and  a  better  cour. 
tier  than  a  divine. 

*  He  is  not  the  only  ecclefiaftic  who  hath  made  his  fortune  by 
that  polite  method.  It  is  faid,  in  a  French  relation  of  Mufcovy, 
that,  in  the  laft  century,  a  man  was  created  patriarch  of  that 
nation,  becaufe  he  had  the  fineft  beard  of  any  of  his  country- 
men. Patriarchr.l  bcardr,  like  coiners,  have  only  blazed  new  and 
then,  whilft  the  Gabrielles  have  had  a  much  greater  fhare  in  fur- 
nrfhing  the  church  with  luminaries.' 

Dr.  Jortin  chiefly  enlarges  upon  the  extrnrits,  which  the  fa- 
.mous  Le  Clerc  has  given  of  the  various  '.vntings  of  Erafmus, 
from  the  laft  edition  which  was  drawn  up  under  his  own  infpec- 
tion,  and,  after  preferving  the  mofc  mattrial  pieces,  he  runs  over 
the  different  volumes  of  this  edifion,  tranfcribes  the  learned 
prefaces  of  the  editor,  fele£*.s  feverai  palTages  ov.t  of  the  princi- 
pal works,  and  frequently  adds  notes  and  remarks  of  his  own. 

Thus,  in  fpeaking  of  Erafmus's  dialogue  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  controverfy  raifed  on  that  fabjeft. 

*  When  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the  mad- 
die  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  learned  Greeks,  who  fled  to 
Italy,  introduced  both  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  their 
own  manner  of  pronouncing  it. 

*  But  fome  critics,  as  Aldus  Iv'Tanutius,  Erafmus,  Cheke,  &c. 
fufpefted  that  thefe  Greeks  had  loft  the  true  and  original  pro- 
nunciation. They  propofed  a  different  way  of  reading  Greek, 
and  foon  made  many  converts  to  their  opinion. 

*  J.  R.  Wetilein  publifhed  a  colleftion  of  orations,  or  difl"er- 
tations,  againll  thefe  critics,  and  in  defence  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  modern  Greeks  ;  in  which  he  hath  pleaded  his  caufe 
fo  well,  that  he  will  at  leafl  lead  a  candid  examiner  into  a  Hate 
of  fufpenfe,  and  make  him  pronounce  a  mn  liquet. 

'  The  Greeks  above-mentioned  founded  »!,  v,  «»,  oi,  and  in, 
like  iota  ;  at  like  s ;  the  v  in  av  and  iv  like  the  Latin  v  confonant, 
that  is,  a  little  like  f,  or  (p.  They  alfo  founded  Q  like  the  v  con- 
fonant ;  and  y  before  y,  v.,  |,  ;,;;,  like  v. 

'  They  pronounced  the  «,  not  broad,  as  we  Englifh  do  in 
Vfw///  ;  but  fcfter,  as  we  do  in  templis.  Sec. 

*  It  is  evident  that,  upon  this  fyftem,  there  is  in  the  Greek 
language  a  perpetual  lotacifmus,  together  with  many  ufelels 
vowels  and  diphthongs  (ufelefs  as  to  pronunciation)which  might 
as  juftly  have  brought  an  «v?/o«  yf  trefpa/s  agaiafl  Iota,  as  Stgwa 
*ncc  did  again  !l:  !ra«,*  ♦Again, 
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Again,  In  the  article  of  the  Ciceronianus,  he  tranfcrjbes  the 
following  paffage,  which  he  judicioufly  correas : 

*  Jefus  Chrjjiui,  Verbum  et  Filius  seterni  Patiis,  juxta  pro- 
phetias  venit  in  mundum,  ac  faftus  homo,  fponte  fe  in  mortem 
tradidit,  ac  redemit  Ecclefiam  fuam,  offenfique  Patris  iram  aver- 
tit  a  nobis,  eique  nos  reconciliavit,  ut  per  gratiam  fidei  juftifi- 
cati,  et  a  tyrannids  liberati,  inferamur  Ecclcfis,  et  in  Ecclefia; 
communione  perfeverantes,  poll  banc  vitam  conl'equamur  reg- 
num  ccelorum. 

<  -So  all  the  editions  which  I  havefeen :  but  it  fhould  certainly 
be — «  Diaboli  tyrannide  liberati.  Erafmus  thus  humouroufly 
turns  this  Chrijiian  fentmce  into  Ciceronian  Latin. 

*■  Optimi  Maximique  Jovis  interpres  ac  filius,  fervator,  Rex,  juxta 
vatum  refponfa,  ex  Olympo  devolavit  in  terras,  et,  hominis  af- 
fumta  figura,  fefe  pro  falute  Reipublicse  fponte  devovit  Diis  Ma- 
nibus,  atque  ita  concionem,  fr/e  civitatem,  five  rempublicam 
fuam  afleruit  in  libertatem,  ac  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  vibratum 
in  noitra  capita  fulmen  reftinxit,  nofque  cum  ijlo  redegit  in  gra- 
tiam, ut  perfuafionis  munificentia  ad  innocentiam  reparati,  et  a 
Sycophants  dominatu  manumifli,  cooptemur  in  civitatem,  et  in 
Reipublic^  focietate  perfeverantes,  quum  fata  nos  evocarint  ex 
hac  vita,  in  Deoruin  immortalium  confortio  rerum  fumma  po- 
tiamur.' 

Though  Erafmus's  charafter  as  a  poet  does  not  (land  very 
high,  yet  the  following  ftanza's  of  his  hymn  to  the  holy  angels 
may  claim  an  exception.  At  leaft  the  editor,  on  whofe  judg- 
ment we  would  chufe  to  rely,  introduces  them  in  this  manner  : 

*  Amhitu  quem  triplici  triformem 
Dextera  Isvaque  frequentiores 
Cingitis,  quam  pofte  filente  plenam 
Sidera  Lunam. 
Read, 

Ambitu  quem  'vos  triplici  triformem,  &c. 
What  follows,  concerning  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels,  is  very 
prettily  imagined  and  expreffed,  and  truly  poetical. 
Innjidet  veftrae  Mifer  ille  forti, 
Eminus  fedes  quoties  ademtas 
Sufpicit  frendens,  et  inaufpicati 

Pcenitet  aufus. 

Vefpero  quondam  fimllis  rubenti. 
Inter  sternos  rutilabat  ignes, 
hX  fimul  Re|;is  diadema  miles 

Ambiit  audax. 

Jam 
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Jam  pares  volvens  animo  cathedras, 
Flammeo  telo,  grege  cum  fequaci 
Idlus,  ejedufque,  rudem  ruina 

Terruit  orbem. 

Excipit  partim  cava  Styx  ruentes, 
Abditur  lucis  bona  pars  opacis, 
Curfitat  magnum  per  inane  multo 

Plurima  turba : 

Denfior  quam  Cecropiis  in  hortis, 
Tinnulos  aeris  crepitus  fecuta, 
Evolant  examina,  quamque  ccelo 

Decidit  imber.' 

Dr.  Jortin  gives  a  full  account  of  Erafmus's  New  Teftament, 
and  of  its  five  different  editions,  chiefly  out  of  Wetftein's  fa- 
mous edition.  He  likewife  extrafts  fome  of  Erafmus's  notes, 
and  adds  fome  of  his  own.  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  the  following  fpecimens : 

'  Galatians,  ver.  12. 

*Inftead  of  making  remarks  on  Erafmus  and  other  commen- 
tators, I  fhall  only  obferve,  in  three  words,  that  ccTTMa^oylca  may 

be  taken  in  the  recif  rocal  fenfe  :  Uiinam  fe  etiam  abfdderent. 

I  wifh  thefe  circumcifers  would  alfo  cut   themfehes  quite  off  from 
your  communion,  and  leave  the  Chriltian   church,  where  they 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  themfelves  and  to  others. 
•  1  Tim.  iii.  i6. 

*  Mihi  fubolet  Deum  addidlum  fuifle  adverfus  hsreticos  Aria- 
nos,  &c. 

*  The  true  reading  feems  to  be  fiti^ipkoy.  "o  tfaKfgwS*),  &c.  Id 
quod.     That  avhich  tvas  matiifejied,  &c. 

*  1  John  ver.  7. 
'  This  text  of  the  three  luitneffes  in  heaven,  was  omitted  by 
Erafmus  in  his  firft  and  fecond  edition  ;  but  inferted  afterwards, 
upon  the  authority  of  one  MS.  which  is  called  by  him  Codex 
Britannicus.  But  Erafmus  fufpefted  that  this  MS.  had  been 
accommodated  by  the  tranfcriber  to  the  Latin  verfion. 

*  This  Codex  Britannicus  (which  is  the  Codex  Montforti'i,  and 
the  manufcript  of  Dublin^  hath  the  palTage,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, as  1  have  tranfcribed  it  from  a  manufcript  letter  of  John 
Ycard,  Dean  of  Killala,  &c.' 

Then  comes  the  paffage,  which  hath  the  accents,  and  which 
abo&nds  with  abbreviations. 

'  Concerning  this  contefted  p.iffage,  fee  Erafmus  and  Wet- 
ftein  on  the  place,  and  Wetft.  Prokgom.  p.  52.  182.  T.  Emlyn's 

works. 
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works,  vol.  IT.  two  letters  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  printed  In  1754. 
Le  Clerc's  Bibl.  A.  and  M.  xviii.  p.  404,  and  Mr.  de  Mifly's 
Remarks  in  Dr.  Maty's  Journal,  torn.  viii.  194.  ix.  66.xv.  148. 
'  Simon  in  his  Diflert.  Crit.  fur  les  M6S.  du  N.  T.  hath 
confuted  the  filly  arguments  of  Arnauld  in  defence  of  this  text. 
This  Arnauld  had  the  good  luck  to  be  cried  up  by  a  party,  and 
to  be  efteemed  far  beyond  his  liteiary  merits,  as  it  is  ufualoa 
fuch  occafions. 

*  Mattaire  in  his  Annal.  Typ.  hath  alfo  defended  this  text ; 
but  he  fays  nothing  that  deferves  the  leall  notice  and  regard. 

*  Longerue  compofed  a  differtation  to  ftiew  that  this  paflage 
is  fpurious  :  whether  he  publidied  it,  1  know  not.' 

The  Appendix  is  introduced  by  the  following  advertifement 
of  our  judicious  editor  :  *  It  is  a  common  thing  for  writers  of 
hiftory  to  give  an  appendix,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  contain- 
ing original  records,  letters,  inftruftions,  memorials,  vouchers, 
and  fo  forth.  If  I  may  judge  of  others  from  myfelf,  thefe  col- 
leftions  are  often  pafled  over  in  a  curfory  manner  by  the  reader; 
and  his  attention  is  only  fixed  here  and  there  upon  fome  extraft, 
which  hath  a  promifing  afpeft.  And  yet  candid  and  realbnable 
judges  will  not  haftily  condemn  an  author  for  having  given  them 
fuch  compilations  :  they  know  that  in  curious  and  critical  dif- 
quifitions,  thofe  records  may  be  very  ufeful  or  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  be  confulted. 

'  The  following  extrafts,  if  I  miftake  not,  are  much  better 
adapted  to  the  general  tafte  of  the  learned,  than  moil  of  the 
above-mentioned  appendages. 

*  In  the  firft  place,  thefe  pieces  are,  for  the  mold  part,  com- 
pofed by  Erafmus;  they  are  alfo  ufually  upon  interefiing  or  en- 
tertaining fubjeds;  and  they  tend  to  illufti ate  the  life  of  Eraf- 
mus ;  for  which  reafon  the  reader  is  here  defned,  when  he  takes 
this  appendix  in  hand,  to  have  the  firft  volume  by  him,  and  to 
confult  the  paflages  to  which  references  are  made. 

*  Some  of  thefe  pieces  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  editions 
of  Leyden,  or  of  Bafil ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  thought  need- 
lefs,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  perfons,  to  reprint  them.  But 
how  many  men  of  letters  have  thofe  editions  by  them  to  con- 
fult ?  Perhaps  not  one  in  five  hundred. 

'  Another  defign  in  this  appendix,  is  fo  give  a  fupplement  to 
the  edition  of  Leyden,  containing  fuch  fmaller  trads,  prefaces, 
and  dedications  of  Erafmus,  and  fuch  letters  of  him  and  his  cor- 
refpondents,  as  are  not  in  that  edition.' 

*  Of 
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Of  the  fixty-four  articles  contained  In  this  appendix',  eigh- 
teen only  are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Leyden.  Moft  of  the 
others  are  taken  from  original  editions  of  Erafmus's  tranflations, 
or  feparate  treatifes,  and  have,  I  do  not  know  why,  been  omit- 
ted in  the  editions  of  Bafil  and  of  Leyden.  Some  are  extrafted 
from  manufcripts,  and  from  printed  collections  of  letters,  jour- 
nals, and  other  works  publiflied  in  Germany,  and  little  known 
clfewhcre. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  omiffion  not  to  take  notice  in 
this  place,  that  Dr.  Jortin  deferyes  by  all  means  a  higher  title 
than  that  of  a  mere  compiler.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  ex- 
aftly  tranfcribes  the  pieces  which  he  collets,  he  is  at  the  trouble 
of  comparing  the  feveral  copies  together,  and  extradls  from 
each  the  beft  readings  ;  he  correds  not  only  evident  blunders, 
which  the  negligence  of  former  tranfcribers  had  overlooked, 
but  alfo  applies  his  critical  fkill  to  the  reitoring  of  feveral  paf- 
fages  to  good  fenfe,  and  to  their  real  meaning. 

We  (hall  now  tranfcribe  two  or  three  of  the  fhprteft  pieces, 
with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Jortin.  The  firft  is  an  Englilh  letter 
of  Pace  to  Wolfey,  taken  fiom  an  original  in  the  Britilh  Mu- 
feum. 

"  Pleas  itt  your  grace.  I  advertife  the  fame  as  of  myfelfe,  that 
we  be  nowe  troblydde  here  wyth  fere  of  the  greate  plage  :  for 
the  yonge  lorde  Graye  is  thys  nyght  paftdeade  of  that  fyknefie, 
and  an  Almayne  fervante  to  the  kynge  dyede  afi'ore  him  ofr  the 
fame,  and  fome.  othre  be  difigafydde  here  in  lyke  manner  as  it 
is  thoghi.  Deus  bene  mortal.  Here  arrivydde  thys  daye  a  Spa- 
nifiie  frere,  namydde  by  his  cumpany  a  fainte  :  allegynge  that 
in  the  late  great  tempeile  in  .be  fe^,  he  by  hys  prayers  fchewede 
miracles,  and  caufydde  the  layde  tempeft  to  ceafe  :  ipfo  ccrlo  id 
p-otejiante,  dimijjts  in  na^vim  magnis  luminaribtis.  The  fayde  frere 
defyrydde  to  have  wyth  the  kynge  fecrete  communication,  and 
hadde  by  the  fpace  of  ooy  j  houre  :  but  of  what  matiers  I  know 
nott.  Albeitt  thys  I  kuowe,  t;,at  the  kynge  eftemyth  hym  more 
a  frere  than  a  faynte.  He  haith  profeffydde  the  ordre  off  S. 
Hierome  many  yers  ;  and  yitt  haith  nom.aner  of  lernynge.  Jw 
daciam  enim  habet  pJufquarn  Hyfpanicam.  The  kynge  is  paffe  tyme 
nowe  is  all  in  hawkynge.  And  thus  Jefu  preferve  your  grace  in 
longe  helth  and  ccntinuall  profperitie.  Ffrom  Wyndefbre  this 
XV  olf  Odo.     By  your  graces  moll  humble  and  faythful  fervant 

Ri.  PaceP 

The  famous  eplftle  of  Erafmus  to  Pace  is  here  reprinted,  and 
we  think  happily  reilored  to  the  original  reading. 

X  Perhaps  one. 
A  "  Erafmui 
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•'"•*•<  Erafmus  Rich  ar  do  Vac  (to  falulem. 
*'  ^  Utitiam  hulc  fabuls,  quam  nobis  parum  aufpi.cato  exor- 
fiis  eft  Lutheriis,  peus  aliqliis  aV^  fx.j;p(;ai/?j  felicem  imponat  fi- 
iiem.     Dcdit  ipfe  telum  hbftibus  fuis,  quo  eonfoderetur ;  atque 
ita  rem  geiTit  quafi  fervari  nollet,  frequenter  et  meis  Uteris,  et 
amicorum   v.ocibus  admonitus-,  ut  ftyli  mucrorum  temperaret* 
Tanta  eft  enim  in  eo  acerbitas,  ut  etiamfi  omnia  efient  veriflima, 
qiije  fcripfit,  tamen  res  non  potuerit  habere  feliccm' exitum.    At 
vereor  ne    Jacobitas   et  Theologi  quidam  parum  moderate  fint 
ufuri  viaoria  fua  :   praefertim  Loyaiiieiifes,  quos  habet  privatum 
quoddam  in  me  odium,  etnaiU  funt  ad  eam  rem  organum  lon- 
ge  accommodatiflimum   Hieronymum  Aleandrum.     Is  fatis  in- 
fanit   fuapte  natura,  etiamfi  nuUus  inftiget;  nunc  habet  infti- 
gatores,  qui  poiTmt  etiam^moderatiffimum  ingenium  ad  infa- 
niam    adigere.     Provolant   undique  libelli  virulentiflimi  ;   ho? 
omnes  mihi  tribuit  Aleander,  cum  ego  multos   nefcirem  natos, 
priufquam  ex  iiio  cognofcerem.     Agnovit  Lutherus   fuos  libros 
apud  Caefarem,  et  tamen  ex  his  mihi  ^  tribuit  CaptivitatemBa- 
byldnicam.     O  me  •=  fo^cundum,  qui  tot  libellis  fcribendis  fuffi- 
cerem,  cum  interim   difficillimo  labore  '^  reconcinnem  Novum 
Teftamentum,  ^  caftigem  Auguftini  libros,  prater  alias  ftudii 
portiones.     Difpeream  fi  in  omnibus  Lutheri  libris  eft  ^  unica 
fyllaba  mea,  aut  fi   alius  maledicus  liber   me  audore  prodiit. 
Imo  deterreo  fedulo.     Nunc  hoc  agunt,  ut  doceant  Lutherum 
qusedam  hauf.fie  ex    meis  libfis,    quafi   non   plura  hauferit  ex 
Epiftolis  Paulinis.     Nunc   demum  fentio   hoc   fuiffe  confilium 
Germanorum,   ut  me  volentem  nolentem  pertraherent  in  Lu- 
theri  negotium,     Inconfultum  mehercle   confilium.  ,    Qua   re 
me  potius  alienaflenc  ?  Aut  quid    ego  potuiiTem   opitulari  Lu- 
thero,   fi  me   periculi  comitem  fecilTem,  niu  ut  pro  uno  peri- 
rent  duo?    Quo  fpiritu  ille   fcripferit  non  queo  fatis  demira- 
ri,  certe  bonarum  literarum  cultores   ingenti  gravavit  invidia. 
Multa  quidem   praeclare  et  docuit  et  m.onuit,     Atque  utinam 
fua  bona   rnalis    intokrabilibus  non    vitiafTet.     Quod  fi  omnia 
pie   fcripfiiL't,    non  tamen  erat   animus  ob   veritatem   capita 
periclitari.     Non   pmnes  ad  martyrium  fatis  habent  roboris ; 

•  =*  This  letter  is  amongft  the  epiftles  of  Erafmus,  with  va- 
rious readings  at  the  end.  Ep.  583.  I  have  tranfcribed  it  from 
the  original  in  the  Britijh  Miijeum. 

'  ^  rrr^/zV  nempe  Aleander. 

'  "^  Foecundmi,  as  I  conjecture,  for  it  is  blindly  written. 

•  ^  Riconcinnejn,  or  reco7icin'nayem,   for  I  know  not  which  it  is- 
«   ^  Of  caftigem,  there  is  nothing  left  but  caftig. 

«  ^  Vna^  or  unica^  I  know  not  which. 

vereor 
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vereor  autem,  ne  fi  quW  inciderit  tumultus,  Petrum  fim  imka.=. 
turus.  Pontifices  ac  Caefares  bene  decernentes  fequor,  qtiod 
pium  eft  ;  male  s  ftatueutes  fero,  qtjod  tutum  ell.  Jd  opinor 
etiam  bonis  viris  licere,  fi  nulla  fit  fpes  profedus.  Ac  rurfus 
Libellu in  de  Julio  mihiimpingunt;  adeo  nihil  relinquuntinten- 
tatum,  quo  Isdant  non  tarn  me  quam  bona  ftudia,  quaEnolIent 
ifti  fie  efflorefcere.  .Sed  de  me  viderit  Chrillus,  cui  femper  meae 
fervierunt  literuja;. "  Pofteaquam  Lutheriis'abiit  in  faviilas, '^un- 
dique  laudem  fibi  vindicant  Prsedicatores  ac  TI.eologi  quidam 
non  admodum  finceri.  VIdendum  eft  cordatis  Principibus,  ne 
jus  laxetur  iftis  fasviendi  in  innoxios  ac  de  Religione  Chrlftiana 
bene  merentes ;  neve  ita  feramur  odio  in  ea,  quje  male  fcripfit 
Lutherus,  ute  benediftisfrudlum  amittamus.  Csetera  cognofces 
e  Mori  Uteris.  R.  D.  Cardinali,  Patrono  ac  Domino  meo  in- 
comparibili,  facies,  quam  potes,  commendatiffimum.  Bene 
vale,  Pacaee  clariflime.  Bruxellis,  3  Nonas  Julias.  Anno  1521. 
Erafmus  tuus." 

This  letter  confirms  a  faying  which  is  attributed  to  Erafmus, 
that  the  Lutherans  were  but  bad  performers  of  a  good  play. 
Lutheranos  honam  comcediam  male  agere\.  But  it  may  well  be 
queftioned,  whether  Erafmus's  cautious  way  of  afting,  or  rather 
of  not  adling,  was  more  to  the  purpofe,  or  at  leail,  upon  the 
whole,  of  equal  fervice  to  mankind. 

The  Julius^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter,  and 
inferted  amongft  the  pieces  of  this  appendix,  was  a  dialogue 
publifhed  in  1517,  againft  the  pope  of  that  name.  St.  Peter 
is  reprefented  refufing  the  admiflioa  into  heaven,  of  which  he 
has  the  keys,  to  that  imperious  pontiff,  who,  in  a  previous  con- 
verfation  with  the  celeftial  door-keeper,  expofes  in  the  moft 
lively  manner  his  own  vices  and  pride.  This  little  piece  made 
a  great  noife  upon  its  coming  out,  and  was  inferted  in  a  very 
fcarce  coUedion,  iiitltled  Pajquillorum  Temi  duo,  Ekuthcropoli^ 
1544.  It  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1669,  and  1680,  and  the 
Englifti  editor  prefixed  to  it  a  colloquy,  wlierein,  from  the  con- 
formity of  ftile,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  it  written  by  Erafmus. 
Dr.  Jortin  having  found  a  copy  of  the  Pafquilli,  as  iikewife  the 
laft  Oxford  edition  of  the  dialogue  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  has 
been  at  the  trouble  of  tranfcribing  this  famous  piece,  which  he 
thinks  njery  elegant  and  ingenious,  and  lb  tnuch  in  the  manner  and 
Jlile  of  Erafmus,  that  he  kno-ws  of  no  per/on  in  his  days,  nuho  caiy 

*  £  Statuentes,   I  think. 

*  ^  Libri  ejus  ex  mandato  Caroli  V.  Wormatii  fuerant  com- 
bufti. 

*  t  Urllifii  Epit.  Hift.  Bafil.  1577,  p.  89. 
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ie  fuppofedto  hanje  been  both  able  and  nviHing  to  'write  it.  He  has 
colkaed  feveral  paffages  from  the  writings  of  Erafmus,  and 
thofe  of  his  friends,  by  which  it  feems  probable,  that  if  that 
famous  man  did  not  write  the  whole  dialogue,  he  had  fome 
fhare  in,  and  poffibly  the  reviflon  of  it.  Our  editor  obferves, 
that  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Campegius,  wherem  Erafmus  does 
his  beft  to  invalidate  the  charge  of  authorfliip,  he  yet  does  not 
pofitively  deny  his,  having  wrote,  but  fihaply  his  having  pub- 
lifhed  it. 

Notwithftandingthe  pains  which  Dr.  Jortin  has  taken  to  col- 
left  all  the  pieces  of  Erafrnus  omitted  in  the  Leyden  edition,  a 
few  muft  certainly  have  efcaped  him,  and  probably  may  fome 
time  or  another  furnifh  him  with  materials  for  a  fupplement. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  xhz  cT;A?ii\c  De  laudibus  Argentina,  which  Dr. 
Jortin  quotes  from  the  Annales  Typographici,  is  only  part  of 
a  letter  of  Erafmus  to  Wimphelingius.  Maittaire  injudicioufly 
curtailed  this  letter,  and  left  out  paffages,  which  may  bereftored 
from  a  copy  of  Erafmus's  book,  printed  at  Bafil  in  15  21. 

At  the  end  of  the  appendix  there  is  an  ufeful  index  to  the 
two  volumes,  and  fpecimens,  in  four  copper-plates,  of  the 
hand-writing  of  fixteen  eminent  perfons  contemporary  with 
Erafmus,  as  alfo  a  print  of  the  ring,  and  the  feals  of  Erafmus. 


Art.  III.    An  EJfay  on  the  Autumnal  Dyfenfny.      Bj   a   Phyfidam, 
8c5.    Fr.  \s.  6d.    Becket. 

IT  may  poffibly  prejudice  a  certain  kind  of  readers  againft 
this  little  performance,  that  the  author's  very  firft  period  is 
altogether  unintelligible.  Addrefling  himfelf  to  Dr.  Rutherford, 
Lis  words  are,  *  The  fuccefs  I  have  had  in  treating  the  epidemic 
dyfentciy,  which  prevailed  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood  in 
the  autumnal  feafons  of  1758  and  1759,  I  look  upon  as  an  ob- 
ligation to  communicate  to  the  public  what  experience  hath 
taught  me,  and  what  I  conceive  may  be  for  their  benefit  on  that 
fubjeft.'  This,  however,  is  but  a  flip  of  the  pen,  which  every 
perfon  of  candour  will  readily  excufe.  We  could  wifh  it  were 
as  eafy  to  apologize  for  that  hard  phrafeology,  and  fondnefs  for 
new  and  difficult  words,  which  our  author  feems  to  think  im- 
parts a  claffical  air  to  his  performance.  For  inflance,  glarey 
Jiuff,  effete,  oblemporate,  redargue,  unbenign,  obfcure  pulfe,  reni/uSf 
exacerbation,  reco'vering,  and  uniting  with  an  add,  &c.  &c.  are 
words  and  phrafes  that  might  as  well  be  omitted  for  others  more 
familiar.  They  ferve  only  to  create  fufpicion,  that  an  author  is 
cloaking  ignorance  with  affettation.  Technical  terms  are,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  often  unavoidable  without  a  periphrafis ;  but  unneceffa- 
rily  ufed,  they  are  always  difgufting. 

Abftrafting  from  thefe  little  blemiflies,  and  a  ftrong  paffion 
for  running  into  theory,  not  fufficiently  confirmed  by  obferva- 
tion  and  experience,  there  appears  a  confiderable  fhars  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  fagacity  in  this  performance.  Dr.  V/ilfon 
has  very  clearly  laid  down  the  procatartic  or  predifpofing  caufes 
of  the  autumnal  dyfentery,  which  hejudicioufly  diftinguiflies  in 
thefymptoms  and  indications  of  cure,  from  the  fame  difeafe  at 
other  feafons  of  the  year.  He  rejefts  the  vulgar  notion,  'that 
dyfenteries  are  produced  by  the  abufe  of  fummer  and  autumnal 
fruits,  or  by  crude  chyle  generated  from  the  cxceflive  ufe  of  fla- 
tulent roots.'  *  In  fa£t,  (fays  he)  almoil  ail  vegetable  food,  as 
it  is  afcefcent,  rather  repels  than  promotes  any  diforder  which 
tends  to  putrefcency.  An  abufe  of  lufcious  fweet  fruits  may 
fometimes  prove  the  proper  caufe  of  a  diarrhea,  but  fcarcely  of 
a  dyfentery,  otherwife  than  as  a  diarrhea  may  be  the  immediate 
occafion  of  exciting  a  latent  predifpofition  to  the  dyfentery,  A 
furfeitof  very  fliarp  or  very  cold  fruits  will  immediately  produce 
a  very  dangerous  cholic  or  iliac  paffion  ;  their  coldnefs  imme- 
diately fhutting  the  orifices  of  the  veflels,  both  imbibing  and 
excretory,  which  opens  into  the  ftomach  and  fmall  guts;  by 
which  means  the  afcent  of  the  chyle  is  ftoppeH,  and  the  ulti- 
mate arterial  veffels  become  firft  obftrufted  and  then  inflamed, 
fb  that  the  chyle  can  neither  recover  its  paffage,  nor  the  excre- 
tories  unload  themfelves  into  the  cavity.  Here  matters  arife  to 
a  critical  fituation  all  at  once,  and  a  decifion  of  the  iffae  in 
death  or  recovery  frequently  depends  on  a  few  hours:  but  we 
have  no  evidence  nor  ground  of  prefumption,  that  cooling  ve- 
getable juices,  when  taken  into  the  blood,  difpofe  it  to  any  kind 
of  inflammation  or  febrile  diforder.' 

The  doflor  is  of  opinion,  that  perfons  who  attribute  the  dy- 
fentery, or  any  other  difeafe,  to  the  nature  of  the  feafon  or 
weather,  generally  found  their  prefumption  upon  two  miftakes. 
ift,  In  imagining  that  any  infeftious  effluvia  conveyed  from  the 
air  into  the  blood,  fliould  difpofe  it  to  this  diforder.  zdly.  In 
apprehending,  that  difeafes  imprefled  by  the  air,  are  merely  the 
efi^ed  of  the  feafon  in  which  they  appear.  The  following  re- 
marks deferve  ftrift  attention,  as  they  lead  to  a  precife  idea  of 
the  caufe  and  nature  of  a  dyfentery. 

'Generally  fpeaking  (fays  our  author)  the  topical  difeafes, 
which  are  mort  epidemic  in  the  fpring,  are  diforders  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  breall,  and  of  thofe  parts  which  are  more  imme- 
diately connefted  with  the  organs  of  refpiration  ;  colds,  coughs, 
pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  pleuro-peripneumonies,  &c.  whereas 
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the  topical  dlfeafes  in  autumn  are  generally  thofe  of  the  chylo- 
poetic  vifcera,  fuch  as  cholics,  choleras,  diarrheas,  dyfente- 
ries,  &c. 

*  The  fecond  obfervation  is,  that  all  fpring  difeafes  are  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  with  a  remarkably  firm  and  fizy  craffa- 
hientum  of  the  blood  :  for  this  reafon,  vernal  difeafes  bear  large 
and  reiterated  evacuations  with  advantage,  for  mod  part,  both 
to  the  fpirits,  and  to  the  refolntion  of  the  difeafe.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  autumnal  difeafes,  tfpecially  after  ver)/  hot  fummers, 
the  texture  of  the  red  blood  is  more  lax,  and  tending  to  diffo- 
lution  :  if  any  fizineis  appears  in  it  at  nl!,  the  pellicle  is  thin> 
of  a  dark  blue,  or  appears  here  and  there  only  in  ftreaks  upoa 
the  furface  ;  but  as  frequently  it  exhibits  no  appearance  of  pel- 
licle at  all,  being  florid  and  foft  upon  the  furface,  hlacklfli  ber 
low,  atid  tending  to  diffolve  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fediment  ia 
ferum.  Even  the  fevers  which  are  not  topical,  and  agues  ia  th^ 
fpring,  are  attended  with  fizy  blood;  whereas  thofe  of  autumn 
are  much  lefs,  if  at  all  fo  ;  and  both  the  fevers  snd  agues  of  the 
latter  feafon  are  tainted  with  a  kind  of  malignancy  not  to  be 
obferved  in  fpring  difeafes.' 

Next  he  reafons  upon  the  eflential  diff'erences  between  vernal 
and  autumnal  epidemic  difeafes.  '  As  to  the  former  (fays  he) 
in  winter  the  fluids  are  more  condenfed;  their  heat  is  then  pro- 
perly innate,  preferved  by,  and  proportioned  to,  the  progreflive 
motion  of  the  blood ;  the  circulation  is  more  vigorous  j  the  fo- 
lids  are  ^better  braced ;  the  pores  of  the  flcin  are  more  contradl- 
ed ;  and  the  perfpiration  is  not  fo  large :  in  proportion  to  the 
decreafe  of  the  perfpiration,  there  is  an  encreafed  fecretion  by 
the  urinary  paflages  and  the  veflf  Is  of  the  inteftines,  the  fi:ools 
are  larger  and  more  diflblved  ;  digeftion  is  performed  more  cle- 
verly, and  frefli  repairs  of  food  are  demanded  in  larger  quantity, 
and  by  a  more  craving  appetite. 

The  reverfe  of  all  this  happens  in  fummcr  ;  the  fluids  be- 
come more  expanded  and  relaxed  in  their  ftrudlure ;  they  ac- 
quire an  increafed  degree  of  inteftine  motion  from  the  heat  of 
the  feafon  ;  their  progreflive  motion  grows  more  fluggifti ;  the 
pores  of  the  flcin  are  more  relaxed  and  patulous,  and  the  per- 
fpiration of  courfe  is  greater ;  the  folids  are  lefs  vigorous  and 
elaftic :  the  fecretions  by  the  urinary  pafl'ages  and  primse  vias 
are  abated  ;  and  the  adion  of  the  inteflines  upon  their  contents 
is  more  inert. 

*  Nature  habituating  our  bodies  to  thefc  changes,  it  becomes 
a  part  of  our  conftitution  to  obtemporate  them. 
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*  For  a  further  illultration,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  dis^iiJe' 
the  body  into  three  furfaces,  a  diftiinflion  very  necefiary  upom^ 
this  rabjc£l,  and  abundantly  natural  and  obvious  when  it  rs 
niade.  Firlt,  the  external  lurtace  of  the  fkin,  which  I  have 
obferved  undergoes  very  fenfible  variations  in  relation  to  its  per- 
fpiration  ;  fecondly,  the  furface  of  the  lungs,  trachea,  mouth 
and  nofe,  with  the  cavities  belonging  to  it.  This  furface  is  eveiv 
fuperior  in  extent  to  the  furface  of  the  fkin  :  to  it  alfo  the  air 
has  regular  accefs  by  refpiration.  and  from  it  is  conftantly  ex-- 
haled  a  large  quantity  of  pevfpirable  efHuvia.  Thirdly,  the  fur- 
face of  the  intefiines,  to  v/hich  no  air  has  accefs,-  fave  fo  much 
as  is  carried  down  with  the  aliments.  This  furface  alfo  is  plenti- 
fully irrigated  with  raoiftiire  from  its  excretories,  which  is  all 
difpofed  of  in  diluting  the  chyle  and  its  recrements,  lubricating 
the  furface  of  the  canal  thefepafs  along,  or  by  reabforption  into 
imbibing  venous  capillaries. 

'  In  the  fpring,  when  all  nature  becomes  more  animated,  our 
fluids  grow  more  active,  volatile,  and  inflated  in  that  degree 
which  cherifhes  the  fpirits  without  relaxing  the  folids :  the  cir- 
culation alfo  is  increafed  in  its  courfe  towards  the  perfpiratory 
pores  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  the  lungs,  with  the  other- 
appendages  of  that  continuation. 

*  Tho'  this  is  the  general  tendency  and  effeft  of  the  fpring 
feafon,  changing  from  cold  to  hot,  yet  both  the  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, being  in  a  manner  thecrifes  of  our  extremes  of  cold  and 
hot,  they  are  frequently  very  turbulent  and  unequal,  and  have 
the  extremes  of  both  folftices  many  times  in  fuch  immediate 
fi-iccefiion,  as  expofes  our  bodies  much  to  hurtful  impreflions  by 
fuch  fudden  changes.  The  weather  then  is  often  a  fucceffive 
jumble  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  tempefl  and  calm.  Thefe 
feafons  vibrate  like  the  needle  before  it  arrives  at  the  fixing, 
point,  or  like  the  fcales  of  a  balance  before  they  poize  them- 
felves.  However,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  each  equinox  par- 
takes pretlominantly  of  the  folftice  preceding  it  :  it  is  on  this 
account,  that  our  bodies  are  then  fo  fubjed  to  fudden  obllruc- 
tions,  and  to  epidemic  diforders  of  courfe. 

*  The  two  fiirfaces  of  the  lungs  and  inteftines  being  to  the  fur^' 
is^zQ  of  the  fkin,  in  a  manner  like  two  feconds  to  a  principal, 
aihUing  and  relieving  it,  in  accommodating  its  perfpiration  to 
the  feafons  ;  whenever  any  fudden  change  gives  a  damp  to  the 
perfpiration,  from  our  exterior  furface  in  the  fpring,  the  cur- 
rent is  turned  upon  the  other  perfpiratory  furface,  and  the  re- 
jiifas  Is  immediately  felt  there.  The  fluids  then  encreafing  ia 
their  mobility  and  difpofition,  to  exhale  where  they  canefcape,- 
tlo  not  fo  readily,  upouacheck  of  cutaneous  perfpiration,  fall 
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back  upoft  that  internal  furface  from  which  the  air  is  excluded. 
And  this  encreafing  heat  and  aftivify  of  the  fluids  in  fpring,  is 
the  reafon  why  we  feel  cold  more  fenfibly  then  than  in  the 
rigour  of  winter. 

*  In  autumn  again,  as  all  the  above  circumftances  are  re- 
verfed,  the  blood  beginning  to  retreat  towards  the  internal  fur- 
face  and  the  kidneys,  and  its  defecations  encreafing  by  thefe  ex- 
cretions, any  obftruftion  of  perfpiratioh  then  recoils  diredly 
upon  the  inteftines.  This  idea  of  the  origin  and  caufe  of  the 
feat  of  the  dylentery  feems  alfo  to  argue,  I  coniefs,  that,  for 
the  fame  reafons,  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paffages  fliould  be 
fubjefl  to  autumnal  obftrudtions  and  inflammations  3  which  yet 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  afl'ert  from  fuflicient  obfervation.  I 
have,  indeed,  obferved  of  late,  that  feveral  perfons  fiibjed  to 
giavelifh  complaints  had  very  fevere  paroxifms  of  them  in  au- 
tumn ;  as  alfo  that,  when  the  dyfentery  was  epidemic,  dyfurias» 
and  fometimes  total  obftrudionsof  urine,  were  to  be  met  with, 
hot  only  among  patients  ill  of  the  dyfentery  (which  inay  be  ex- 
plained by  the  affinity  of  the  fphinfter  of  the  bladder  with  the 
redum)  but  in  other  febrile  diforders,  and  even  as  a  difeafe  by 
itfelf.  But  the  kidneys  cannot  fo  readily  be  the  ftat  of  any  epi- 
demic inflam.mation,  if  we  confider  they  are  not  fo  properly  a 
furface  as  the  inteftines  ;  they  are  not  fo  lax  in  their  texture  and 
loofe  in  their  fituation,  but  on  the  contrary  much  more  com- 
paftand  firmly  placed  ;  neither  have  the  fluids  in  them  fo  fhort 
a  courfe  to  their  excretories  and  returning  veins  as  in  the  intef- 
tines ;  add  to  all  this,  that  their  excretories  are  proportionably 
much  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  inteftines  ;  all  thefe  circumftances 
are  much  in  their  favour,  and  wifely  eftabliflied  by  the  author  of 
Our  frame.  Nor  are  there  iefs  obvious  reafons,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  why  the  ftomach  and  fmallguts  cannot  fo  rea- 
dily be  the  ordinary  feat  of  this  epidemic  inflammation.  la 
Ihort,  providence  feems  wifely  to  have  provided  for  the  greater 
fafety  of  our  frame,  in  giving  a  degree  of  v.'eaknefs  to  the  lower 
inteftines,  beyond  any  internal  organ  of  excretion,  for  ad- 
mitting of  that  particular  obftruilion  and  inflammation  which 
conftitutes  this  difeafe.' 

After  minutely  defcribing  the  fymptoms  and  diagnoftics,  he 
proceeds  to  the  cure  of  the  dyfentery,  laying  down  the  three  fol^ 
lowing  general  indications.  To  allay  the  fever,  and  refolve  the 
inflammation.  To  relift  the  tendency  to  putrefadion  in  the 
fluids.  To  fupport  and  promote  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
inteftines.  To  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  bleeding  when  the 
fever  is  high,  the  pulfe  full,  the  blood  fizy,  and  the  conftitu-. 
tion  good,  is  prefcribed.  Diluting,  incraliating,  and  mucila- 
I   3,  giuous 
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ginous  drinks  are  recommended,  to  fheath  the  acrimony  of  tf?*S' 
fluids,  and  allay  the  febrile  heats.  Glyfters  frequently  repear- 
ed,  injeded  immediately  after  ftool,  and  in  lefs  quantity  tha;1 
ufual,  are,  with  great  propriety,  prefcribed.  Where  any  ten* 
dency  to  a  mortihcation  is  apprehended,  the  dodlor  advifes  the 
ufe  of  antifeptics,  and  particularly  of  ftrong  camomile  tea,  of 
which  he  has  experienced  the  happy  effedls.  Should  a  mor- 
tification be  dreaded  from  the  putrefcent  ftate  of  the  inflamed 
part,  or  from  a  general  tendency  to  folution  in  the  humours, 
the  warm  antifeptics  may  be  ufed  to  advantage  ;  but  adminif- 
tring  them  when  the  mortification  fupervenes  from  high  and 
acute  inflammations,  as  in  cholics,  pleurifies,  and  the  iliac 
paflion,  would  be  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 

With  refpefl  to  the  fecond  indication  of  cure,  that  is  an- 
fvvered  by  the  antifeptics  prefcribed,  and  the  attention  paid  to* 
any  appearance  of  mortification,  whether  topical,  or  proceeding 
from  a  general  folution  of  the  humours.  The  following  cafe" 
points  out  the  efiicacy  of  the  decoftion  of  bark': 

«  In  the  month  of  September,  a  middle-aged,  lufty,  and  tole- 
rably healthy  woman,  a  widow,  who  had  been  for  between  two 
and  three  weeks  very  ill  of  thedyfentery,  and  not  much  purged 
by  medicines  during  that  time,  was  feized  with  violent  deep- 
feated  tendinous-like  pains  in  her  feet  and  legs,  particularly 
in  one  of  them,  which  was  at  the  fame  time  cold  and  benumbed 
to  the  touch.  The  ufe  of  the  Decoft.  Serpentar.  compofit, 
Pharm.  Edinb.  was  immediately  ordered  internally,  and  flrong 
aromatic  embrocations  were  applied  to  her  leg  and  foot ;  how- 
ever, next  day  all  her  toes  appeared  gangrenous  about  the  firft 
joints  ;  the  gangrene  was  alfo  fpreading  along  the  edge  of  her 
foot  below  the  fmall  toe,  and  a  broad  livid  fpot  appeared  upon 
the  roof  of  her  foot,  at  the  end  of  the  great  toe  :  her  dyfen- 
tery  ftill  continued  violent.  A  decoflion  of  the  bark,  prepared 
as  above,  was  immediately  ordered  for  her,  which  fhe  continued 
to  ufe  for  a  long  time ;  the  gangrene  was  checked  thereby,  a 
flight  inflammation  appeared  round  the  edges  of  the  gangre- 
nous parts,  the  livid  fpot  on  the  roof  of  her  foot  changed  firfl 
mto  a  bright  red,  and  then  gradually  into  the  natural  colour  of 
the  fkin.  Her  gripes  and  tenefmus  gradually  abated,  and  natu* 
xnl  ftools  returned,  without  the  aflillance  of  any  other  purga- 
tives cr  antidyfenteric  medicines,  except  the  rhubarb  contained 
in  the  decodion  of  the  bark.  The  mortified  parts  feparated  in 
feveral  places  as  deep  as  the  bone,  and  in  the  iffue  fhe  happily 
recovered,  tho'  flowly.  It  is  worth  nothing,  that,  notwith- 
(landing  the  low  ftatc  to  which  flie  was  reduced  before  fhe  be-. 

gan. 
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,g-an  the  ufe  of  the  dccoftion,  yet,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  fliehad 
Several  irregular  appearances  of  themenfes.' 

Refifting  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  folution  is  always  in- 
dicated, when,  perhaps,  the  bark  is  not  ablblutely  neccliary. 
Our  S'Ut-bor  ftrongly  recainmends  di-aphoretics  and  fudorifics  to 
anfwer  this  intention  ;  particularly  the  Sp.  Mindereri  perfeftly 
neutralifed,  and  given  in  the  evening  in  draughts  of  two  or  three 
drachms.  All  aromatic  and  -flimulating  medicines  are  likewife 
ufeful  ;  efpecially  thofe  the  moft  difficult  to  affimilate  to  the 
nature  of  the  blood.  With  refpeft  to  promoting  the  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  inteftines,  juftly  claffed  by  our  author  among  the 
indications  of  cure,  this  is  beft  procured  by  gentle  emetics  and 
purgatives.  A  moderate  dofe  of  rhubarb,  with  a  few  grains  of 
calomel  or  ipecacuana,  ought  to  be  daily  exhibiced.  Gentle 
anodynes  have  been  given  with  fuccefs ;  but  large  dofes  always 
proved  hurtful. 

We  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  the  following  remark  of  our 
author's,  which  may  be  of  general  ufe  in  the  pradice  of  phyfic  ; 
namely,  •  the  certain  effeft  which  an  anodyne  has  of  converting 
ipecacuan.  into  a  powerful  diuretic;  fo  that,  by  concealing  a 
few  grains  of  this  root,  or  fome  drops  of  its  tinfture,  in  a  bo- 
lus or  draught,  its  effedt  that  way  may  be  depended  upon. 
Thus  ipecacuan.  approaches  neareft  to  a  fpecific  of  any  one  me- 
dicine in  this  difeafe,  for,  having  no  tendency  to  heat  the  blood, 
©f  eacreafe  the  fever  unduly,  by  proper  management  it  may  be 
depended  en  as  a  Aife  vomit,  an  eafy  purgative,  a  powerful  di- 
aphoretic, and  £  mildaftringent,  or  rather  a  bracer  of  the  tone 
of  the  veffels. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  in  ordinary  eafes,  nature  is  rationally 
and  fuccefsfully  feconded  and  fupported  in  vanquiftiing  this  di- 
feafe by  the  regular  adminiftration  of  gentle  bracing  emetics 
and  purgatives  by  day,  and  of  anodyne  diaphoretics  by  night.* 

We  fhall  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  the  whole 
performance. — Our  author  has  accurately  enumerated  all  the 
fymptoms  of  this  difeafe;  but  he  has  not  fuff.ciently  diftin- 
guifhed  and  marked  its  exafl  boundaries  on  the  one  fide  from  a 
diarrha;a,  and  on  the  other  from  a  tenefmus,  which  laft  indeed 
he  makes  a  fymptom  of  the  dyfentery.  He  Teems  deficient  in 
^fcertaining  the  different  flages  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  fymp- 
toms that  fupervene  in  its  progrefs.  He  allows  lefs  merit  to 
that  excellent  medicine  of  Dr.  Young's,  the  vitrum  antimo- 
nij  ceratum,  than  from  the  bell:  authorities  we  think  it  de- 
ferves.  Laflly,  method  is  greatly  wanting  in  this  ellay.  The 
r,eader  is  often  made  acquainted  with  medicines  before  the 
I  3  time 
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time  for  adminiftring  them  is  prefcribetl;  much  fuperfluou^ 
rtafoning  on  their  efFefts  is  introduced  ;  in  a  word,  an  affefta- 
tion  cf  philofophifing  ha^  rendered  the  performance  obfciAre, 

oftentatious,  and  prolix. 


Art.  V.  A  Syfem  of  the  Principles  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland.     By 
George  Wallace,  Ad-vocate.  Vol.  I.  fol.  Pr.  il.  ^s.  hoards.  Millar. 

THE  good  fenfe  and  erudition  of  the  author  have  rendered 
this  performance  more  interelling,  even  to  Englifh  rea- 
ders, than  may  at  firft  be  imagined.  Method  and  precifion  are, 
perhaps,  moreelTentially  necelfary  to  the  law  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  literature.  The  infinity  of  materials,  and  the  vafl:  ex- 
tent of  the  profeflion,  require  the  cleareil  arrangement.  Ideas 
muft  follow  each  other  in  the  moil  regular  fucceflion,  to  prevent 
the  whole  from  becoming  a  mere  chaos  of  undigefted  lumber. 
It  is  the  happy  difpofition  and  plan  of  the  work  before  us,  that 
we  venture  to  recommend  ;  to  pafs  judgment  on  the  execution, 
yrould  be  affuming  to  ourfelves  more  univerfal  knowledge  than 
\ve  actually  poffefs.  After  fpecifying  the  circum. fiances  that  ef- 
fentially  diitinguifh  the  Englifii  from  the  Scotch  lav/,  the  judi- 
cious author  proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  propofes  to  treat  of  the  latter. 

*  The  law  of  Scotland  (fays  he)  mufi:,  like  that  of  every 
other  nation,  own  the  authority  of  certain  general  principles ; 
and  owning  thefe,  it  cannot  avoid  admitting  alfo  the  truth  of 
every  conclufion  depending  upon  them.  Hence  I  was  led  to 
conclude,  that  it  could  not  be  incapable  of  being  treated  in  a 
fcientific  manner  ;  that  a  connected  fyiiem  might  be  compofed 
of  thefe  principles,  and  of  the  conclufions  flowing  from  them, 
fomething  like  that  niade  by  Heineccius  of  thofe  of  the  Romaa 
law  ;  and  that  it  was  pofiible  to  ereft  on  the  moft  fimple  foun- 
dation a  fuperftruflure  different  from  any  which  had  been  hi- 
therto raifed,  afcending  liep  by  flep  from  the  nrfl  maxims  of 
iurifprudence  to  all  the  deciHons  given  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 
I  refolved  therefore  to  make  an  attempt  towards  realizing  my 
ideas  ;  and  the  volume,  which  \  now  offer  to  the  public,  will 
give  fome  notion  of  my  defign. 

*  I  remember  Lord  Verulam,  in  his  third  book  Je  augmentis 
fcientiarum,  a  work  which  will  perhaps  upon  an  attentive  exa- 
mination of  it  be  found  entitled  to  be  called  the  nobleft  that 
human  genius  ever  produced,  compares  the  fciences  to  pyramids 
erecled  on  the  bafis  of  hiftory  and  of  experience,  and  afcending 
from  thefe  by  various  Hages  to  the  fummit  cf  ali.     Thus  the 

bails 
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'bafis  of  that  on?,  which  reprefents  natural  philofophy,  is  the 
hiltoiy  of  nature  ;  the  phyfical  part,  Vv-hich  reprefents  natural 
j>hilofophy,  is  the  hiflory  lof  nature  ;  the  phy heal  part,  which 
treats  of  the  efficient  and  material  caufes  that  operate  in  tliC 
univerfe,  he  makes  the  fecond  floor  ;   the  third  confifts  of  me- 
taphyfics,  or  that  which    enquires  ;into   the  formal   and  final 
caufcs  of  things  ;  and  it  is  by  thefe  three,  he  fays,  that  we  can 
alone  expeft  to  arrive  at  the  fiimmit,  the  icience  of  the  fupreme 
law  of  nature.     Jurifprudence  isa  fcience,  and  reftmblcs  a  py- 
ramid in    fome  refpeds  :   but  it-feems  to  be  more  natural,   and 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  the  following  fyftem,  to  com- 
pare it  to  a  lofty  oak  or  fome  other  tree.  Thefe  make  their  firft 
appearance   under  a  diminutive  form,  that  of  a  feed  or  fmall 
xjuantity  of  matter.     But  this  puny   embryo  de.velopcs  itfelf  by 
■degrees  ;  and  branchps  out  with  an   irrtgular  wildnefs   into  a 
great  variety  of  luxuriant  .parts,   which   though  different  both 
lfrom  it  and  from  one  another,  are  found,  on  being  viewed  atten- 
tively, sto  be  all  intimately  connefted  with  it,  and  to  depend  for 
their  exiftence  upon  it.     In  the  fame  manner  jurifprudence  re- 
cognizes  a  itfi  original  principles  ;  thefe  are  the  feeds  out  of 
which  the  fyflem  grows,  and  contain  in  embryo  all  the  concla- 
iions   deducible   from  them  ;  and  it  feemsthat  one  by  the  be- 
.ginuing  from  the  mofl  fimple  definition,  may  developeit  into  ail 
that  variety  of  heterogeneous  parts,  of  which  the  law  of  every 
country  mufl  necelfarily  confilt. 

'  But  an  attempt  to  treat  municipal  law  in  this  manner  muft, 
'it  is  plain,  be  attended  with  great  difBculty  j  and  it  is  nccelfary 
■to  afcend  with  the  utmoil  caution  from  the  root  to  the  fummit 
of  all,  proceeding  regularly  from  branch  to  branch,  and  taking 
^carein  theprogrefs  not  to  overlook  any  part  of  the  tree.  Pro- 
pofing  from  principles  to  deduce  conclufions,  two  things  mull 
therefore  be  neceflary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  explain  the  lav/  of 
Scotland  in  a  precife  fcientific  manner.  The  firft  is  to  invefti- 
gate  the  principles,  which  are  to  be  made  th-e  foundation  of  the 
sfuperftruclure  to  be  raifed,  that  is,  of  the  conclufions  deducible 
from  them.  The  other  is  from  thefe  principles,  after  they  have 
:been  inveftigated,  to  deduce  the  conclufions,  or  to  apply  them 
to  the  decifion  of  all  the  cafes  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  hap- 
.pen  in  real  life.  Hence  I  have  had  occafion  to  make  ufe  both 
-of  the  analytical  and  of  the  lynthetical  method.  The  analytical 
is  that  which  proceeding  from  pha;nomena  to  hypothefes,  from 
efFefts  to  caufes,  from  conclufions. to  principles,  and  from  par- 
ticulars to  generals,  converts  the  former  into  media  for  difcover- 
ing  the  latter.  It  is  employed  therefore,  from  vifible  and  known 
eifedo  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  them;  from  pha;uomena  found 
I  4  b/ 
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by  experience  to  be  real,  to  difcover  hypothefes  which  will  ac- 
count for  them  ;  from  conclufions  admitted  to  be  jull,  to  difco- 
ver the  principles  from  which  they  flow  :  and  from  particular 
propofitions  to  arrive  at  others  more  general.  The  fynthetical 
13  dirc-c\ly  contrary  to  the  former,  and  is  that  which  proceeds 
from  hypothefes  to  phaenomena,  from  caufes  to  efFeds,  from 
principles  to  conclufions,  and  from  generals  to  particulars. 
Hence  it  is  ufed  to  account  by  hypothefes  which  are  made,  for 
phsenomena  obferved  to  exifi: ;  to  explain  from  caufes  which  are 
known  to  operate,  effefts  produced  by  them  ;  to  pufii  princi- 
ples eftablilbed  or  afnimed,  to  the  confequences  dcduciblefrom 
them  ;  and  to  refolve  general  propofitions  into  thofe  particular 
ones  implied  in  them. 

'  The  ufe  made  of  thefe  different  methods  in  the  following 
work,  muft  already  be  obvious  from  the  account  given  of  them. 
The  principles  and  the  conclufions,  neceiTary  to  form  a  com- 
plete fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  are  connected  together  ;  and  it  is 
necefTary  to  trace  them  both.  But  the  former  are  the  bafis  on 
which  the  latter  muft  be  raifed  :  hence  the  firft  point  at  which 
I  found  it  neceffary  to  aim  on  every  occafion  was,  to  inveftigatc 
a  general  rule  or  definition  which  might  be  the  foundation  of 
the  fuperlVrufture  intended  to  be  erefted  upon  it  ;  and  the  ana- 
lyvicaf  method  has  been  employed  for  this  purpofe.  This  defi- 
nition is  the  general  principle,  from  which  all  the  conclufions 
muft  be  de4ucible  :  it  ought  therefore  to  invelope  all  thefe 
■within  itfelf,  and  to  be  capable  of  being,  in  its  turn,  developed 
into  them.  H&nce  the  utmoll  precifion  of  thought  as  well  as 
thegreateft  accuracy  of  expreffion  is,  on  every  occafion,  necef- 
fary  in  forming  ir ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  expedted  that  no  im- 
proprieties cr  inaccuracies  wiii  be  difcovered  in  any  of  the  defi- 
nitions ufed  in  the  following  work.  A  general  rule,  principle 
or  definition  having  been  thus  inveftigated  in  the  analytical  man- 
ner, the  next  and  the  moft  important  point  is  to  deduce  from  it 
by  juft  fteps,  fynthetically,  all  the  corollaries  which  flow  from 
it  and  are  necefTary  for  explaining  the  different  titles  of  the  law. 
In  order  to  do  this  in  the  moll:  rational  manner,  every  definition 
is  firll  refolved  into  its  conflituent  parts,  that  is, propojitiotis  ^ivhich, 
it  is  evident,  are  either  exprejjed  or  implied  in  it  :  thefe  I  call  ax- 
ioms ;  and  affumiug  them  for  principles,  I  endeavour  to  deduce 
from  them,  in  a  logical  manner,  all  th?  conclufions  neceflTary  to 
be  explaineci  on  every  fubjeft.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  fimple,  perfpicuous,  and  fcientific,  than 
the  method  here  fketched  out.  Philofophy  is  admirably  blended 
\vlth   jurifprudence,  5    the  mind  charmed   with    the  harmony 
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between  the  parts ;  condufions  are  formed  with  facility, 
becaufe  the  premifes  are  perfedlly  underrtood  ;  and  the  lavy 
improved  from  a  dry,  barren,  and  crabbed  fludy,  to  a  fer- 
tile, rational,  and  engaging  fcience.  We  have  ventured  to 
decide  only  upon  the  merits  of  the  plan,  becaufe  of  this  only 
we  are  competent  judges ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  fan^ 
good  fenfe  reigns  through  the  v/hole  performance,  and  that  our 
jiuthor's  example  may  be  thought  worthy  of  imitation  in 
England. 


Art.  VI.  Ranger's  Progrefi  :  Conjtfting  of  a  Variety  of  Poetical 
EJfaysy  tnoral,  ferious,  comic  and  fatyrical.  By  Honelt  Ranger, 
of  Bedford  Row.     Z/vo.     Pr.  zj.  6cl.     Kinnerfley. 

THE  detached  pieces  of  which  this  little  volume  is  com- 
pofed,  have  already  appeared  feparately  in  fome  of  the 
public  papers.  The  author  pleads  in  excule  for  this  publica- 
tion, that  his  peculiar  paflion  is  that  of  fcribbling,  in  which  he 
takes  infinite  delight,  and  that  while  this  amufement  foftens  the 
bufy  cares  of  life,  and  renders  him  extremely  happy,  he  con- 
ceives he  has  a  right  to  fcribble  pn.  Wg  are  far  from  denying 
Ranger  the  privilege  of  every  Britifh  fubjeft  ;  but  we  would  ad- 
monifh  him  to  confider,  that  what  may  be  entertaining  enough 
to  him,  will  often  prove  difgulHng  to  a  reader,  who  has  paid 
half  a  crown  for  feveral  copies  of  dull  verfes.  Let  honeft  Ran- 
ger change  fides  with  the  purchafer  ;  let  him  moreover  puthim- 
felf  in  the  place  of  the  Reviewer,  and  he  will  then  perceive  that 
this  qiverfion  of  fcribbling  and  publifliing  bad  poetry  is  lefs  in- 
©ifenfive  than  he  feems  to  imagine. 

With  refpe£l  to  our  author's  poetical  merit,  it  is  of  a 
mixed  nature.  Here  we  find  indifferent,  bad,  and  deteftable 
poetry.  Among  the  former  poems  we  may  reckon  that  on  the 
End  of  Time. 

*  When  the  great  blaze  of  day  withdrew  his  light, 
And  wrapt  creation  in  the  veil  of  night, 
Faft  in  the  down  of  placid  fleep  1  lay. 
And  dreamt  the  wonders  of  the  lafi:  great  day  ; 

Now  rumbling  earthquakes  r6ck  the  pond'rous  frame. 

To  ruin  all  her  num'rous  ftrudures  came. 

Hills  roU'd  o'er  hills,  earth  from  her  center  pour'd 

A  flood  of  fire,  which  every  thing  devour'd  : 

Celeftial  lightning,  with  dread  fury  hurl'd 

Off  froi|i  its  Qi'biti  ftruck  the  crackling  world  j 

V  The 
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The  ruin'd  globe,  to  ev'ry  pow'r  a  prey, 
Xikea  >y^  comet  blazing,  roU'd  away  ; 
Xoud  thunder  follow'd,  ev'ry  fyrtem  quak'd, 
1  heard  thefrigbfful  horrid  roar,  and  wak'd/ 

Thefe  lines,  though  by  no  means  faultlefs,  are  incomparably 
the  beft  in  the  collefllon. 

•For  an  inftance  of  Ranger's  alacrky  in  finking,  take,  reader, 
the  following  lines,  which  he  fpits  with  the  xnoft  venomous  wrath 
•at  a  clergyman,  chara(fterized  by  the  name  of  the  Irreverent 

Mr.  Doggrel. 

*  For  prefent  wonder  fee  a  creature  live. 
Of  whom  a  fliort  defcription  here  I  give : 
Its  form  is  human,  and  for  man  may  pafs. 
In  heart  a  devil,  and  in  fenfe  an  afs  ; 
A  toad  in  venom,  iEfop'sdaw  in  pride, 
A  foolifh  poet,  and  a  knave  befide  : 
That  this  he  is,  to  us  he  often  tells. 
In  numbers  tuneful — as  his  parifh  bells ; 
Which  bells,  when  rung,  muft  fure  the  dead  provoke;. 
There  is  the  peal,  and  one  of  them  is  broke.' 

Enough,  enough,  Honeft  Ranger  !  we  have  done  thee  no 
injury,  and  are  unjuftly  doomed  to  read  thy  verfes;  a  punilli- 
ment  too  rigorous  for  Doggrel  hirafelf,  were  he  as  bad  a  man  as 
thou  art  a  poet. 


Art.  VII.  Jn  EJay  on  the  Medicinal  Nature  of  Hemlock:  In  'which 
its  extraordinary  Virtue  and  E^cacy,  as  ivell  internally  as  externally 
■ujedy  in  the  Cure  of  Cancers,  fch'irrcus  and  adematous  Tumours^ 
malignant  andf.jlukus  Ulcers,  and  Cat-arac!s,  are  demonji rated,  and 
explained :  the  luhole  being  founded  on  obfer'vations  made  in  a  'va- 
riety of  the  refpcSli've  Cefes,  ivhere  this  Remedy  ixias  adminijlered  by 
Dr.  Storck,  the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  Dr.  Kollman,  a?id  others 
of  the  moj}  eminent  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  at  Vienna.  Tranfated 
Jrotn  theh?iX\n  Original,  ijuritten  by  Dr.  Storck,  Phyfician  m  or- 
dinary to  the  Pazmarian  City-hofpital  at  Vienna.  8-v3.  Prict 
\s.  td.     Nourfe. 


I 


T  muft  afford  the  moft  fenfjble  pleafure  to  every  rational  in- 
quirer  to  fee  difeafes,  which  have  baffled  the  art  of  phyfic, 
■cured  by  a  plant,  eafily  prepared,  found  in  every  country  ;  but 
hitherto  avoided  as  virulently  poifonous,  and  deftrudive  of  the 
animal  oeconomy.  Such  difcoveries  heighten  our  admiration 
of  the  wife  Author  of  Providence,  who  has  created  nothing  ufe- 

lefsj 
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lefs ;  and  at  the  fame  time  excites  our  gratitude,  for  having 
pointed  out  the  means  of  reftoring  that  health  of  body  whichi 
alone  can  fecure  our  felicity.  Without  enumerating  the  cir- 
cu!T  tances  that  induced  Dr.  Storck  to  try  the  effefts  of  hem- 
lock, in  a  variety  of  obftlnate  cafe?,  we  will  proceed  to  his  me- 
thod of  preparing  and  adminiftring  the  plant,  and  the  difcafes 
in  which  he  has  experienced  its  virtues.  '  Let  the  neceffary 
quantity  of  the  frefh  juice  of  new-gathered  hemlock  be  boiled 
with  a  gentle  heat,  in  an  earthen  vcfiel,  to  the  confidence  of  a 
thick  extraft.  Let  this  extraft  be  formed,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  into  a  mafs ;  from  which 
let  pills  of  two  grains  each  be  made.  The  extraft  may  likewife 
be  adminiftred  in  the  form  of  boluffes,  mixtures,  or  in  any 
other  convenient  fhape,  to  prevent  the  patient's  being  naufeated 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  pills.'  At  firft  the  Doftor  began 
'with  fmall  quantities,  adminiftring  no  more  than  one  grain 
twice  every  day  ;  but,  perceiving  that  no  bad  effedts  enfued,  he 
ventured  to  give  four  grains  at  a  time,  and  fometimes  above  a 
fcruple  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Storck  firft  proved  the  virtue  of  this  plant  on  a  beautiful 
girl,  who,  for  three  years,  had  the  left  parotid  intirely  fchir- 
rous,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  frequently  acutely  painful,  though 
at  other  times  free  from  all  uneafmefs.  All  the  ufual  remedies 
had  been  tried  without  effeft.  The  Doftor,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  adminifter  the  hemlock-pills,  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain, 
morning  and  evening,  wafliing  down  the  pills  with  a  cup-full  or 
two  of  the  infufion  of  the  flowers  of  elder.  At  the  end  of 
eight  days  the  tumor,  before  of  the  fizeof  a  man's  fift,  was  re- 
duced, became  fofter,  and  more  moveable :  but  as  the  progrefs 
of  the  cure  did  not  correfpond  with  the  hopes  nrft  given,  the 
quantity  was  doubled  on  the  fixteenth  day,  and  two  pills  admi- 
piftred  morning  and  evening.  In  confequence  a  perfeft  cure 
was  effected  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks ;  only  a  flaccid  bag  rc^ 
jnaining,  wliich  difappeared  in  fix  days,  by  coiWl:antly  rubbing 
the  part  with  a  piece  of  linnen,  impregnated  with  the  aromatic 
fumes  of  maftic,  olibanum,  and  myrrh. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  the  cafe  of  a  woman,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  fubjeft  to  fvvellings  of  the  glands,  in  the  arm-pits, 
neck,  and  groin,  for  fome  years;  v^hich,  hov/ever,  difappeared 
on  taking  a  purge,  and  applying  a  plafter.  In  time  the  fwell- 
ings  became  more  obftinate,  and  in  the  application  grew  ulcer- 
ous, copioufly  difcharging  an  ichorous  matter,  after  which  they 
healed  of  themfelves.  Under  this  habit,  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  declined,  the  feet  fwelied,  and  at  length  the  left  breaft 
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liecame  intirely  fchirrous.  This  degenerated  into  two  cancerous 
ulcers,  from  which  drilled  a  fetid  and  very  fliarp  ichor.  The 
pain  increafed  daily  ;  but  was  moft  violent  in  the  evening.  The 
faculty  were  confultc'd  :  they  prcfcribed,  but  no  relief  was  ob- 
tained, in  this  condition  fiie  applied  to  ou-r  author  on  the  14th 
cf  September,  1757,  who  ordered  her  two  hemlock-pills, 
morning  and  evening,  or  four  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  An 
alteration  for  the  better  was  foon  vifible  ;  but  the  progrefs  of 
the  cure  being  flow,  the  quantity  was  doubled  towards  the  end 
of  November,  and  the  patient  reftored  to  perfeft  health  by  the 
26th  of  Auguft,  1758.  In  this  cafe,  which  is  very  minutely  re- 
lated, the  Dodlor  ordered  the  pills  to  be  wafhed  down  by  an  in- 
fufion  cf  the  leaves  of  the  male  fpeedwell,  and  exhibited  feveral 
gentle  purges  during  the  oourfe  of  the  cure. 

The  third  perfon  on  whom  the  Doftor  experienced  the  effica- 
cy of  the  pills  was  a  healthy  woman,  about  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  afflifted  for  about  a  year  before  with  a  fchirrous  tumor, 
of  the  fize  of  a  goofe's  egg,  in  the  right  breaft.  About  fix 
grains  of  the  hemlock,  in  pills,  were  adminiflred  every  morn- 
if)g,  from  the  i2,th  of  Oftober  to  the  3d  of  January  following, 
in  which  time  the  hreaft  regained  its  former  condition. 

Wc  are  next  prefented  with  the  hifliory  of  a  cure  performed 
on  a  young  girl,  who,  in  confequence  of  a  hard  fwelling  in  her 
left  breaft,  of  long  ftanding,  had  a  foul  ulcer  formed,  from 
which  was  difcharged  copioufly  an  extremely  fetid  ichor.  Six 
grains  of  the  hemlock,  in  pills,  were  taken  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  a  fomentation  of  the  leaves  of  hemlock  applied  exter- 
nally. In  the  fpace  of  two  months  the  patient  was  reftore,d  .to 
perfed  health,  and  difcharged  the  hofpital. 

The  fifth  cure  was  performed  on  a  woman,  with  an  infant 
fucking  at  her  breaft.  In  her  right  breaft  a  fchirrous  tumor 
appeared,  and  the  child  was  at  the  fame  time  affefted  with 
fwellings  of  the  parotids.  Both  were  in  a  fhort  time  effeiflually 
cured,  by  the  mother's  taking  the  pills  in  the  manner  before, 
exhibited. 

The  two  next  cafes,  though  not  complete,  fufficiently  evince 
the  virtues  of  the  pills.  One  was  a  cancer  from  the  mouth  to 
the  ears ;  the  other  a  fchirrous  fwelling  near  the  nipple. 

In  the  eighth  cafe  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  woman,  almofl: 
cured  of  a  bad  fchirrous  tumor  and  ulcer  in  the  breaft  by  the 
conftant  ufe  of  the  pills,  and  lint-dreffings  moiftened  in  the  in- 
fufion  of  hemlock.     This  unhappy  patient  was  cut  off  by  irre- 
gularity 
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^uknty  of  condu£l,  and  the   too  free  ufe  of  wine,  juft  as  h\s 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  reftored  to  perfed  health. 

We  fhall  give  the  next  cafe  in  the  words  of  tiie  author,  or  at 
leaft  of  his  tranflator,  that  the  reader  may  fee  the  progix-is  of 
the  cure,  and  the  gradual  effedls  of  the  pills. 

*  A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-three,  had  for  two  years  the 
glands  fwelled,  and  fchirrous,  round  her  whole  neck;  iiom 
whence  it  was  grown  almoff  as  thick  as  her  head, 

*  Many  of  thefe  glands  were  exeded  by  cancerous  ulcers, 

*  The  patient  had'  not  found  the  leaft:  relief  from  the  inntf- 
merable  remedies  adminiftered  by  different  phyficians  and  fiir*- 
geons,  which  fhe  had  tried  ;  and  at  laft:  rame  into  our  hofpitaL 

*  Mr.  Haffner,  who  is  a  very  eminent  furgeon,  applied  and 
lifed  every  thing  externally  which  his  art  could  diflate. 

'  I  adminirtered  befides  copious  decoftions,  and  pills  from  the 
ferulaceous  gums,  the  refin  of  guaiacum,  Venice  fope,  terra 
fbliata  tartari,  the  mafs  of  pills  from  the  cathartic  extrafl,  &c, 

*  For  fix  weeks  thefe  remedies  were  regularly  continued  ;  but 
^et  I  did  not  perceive  any  amendment  in  the  diforder. 

*  The  ulcers  continually  wept  a  foetid  and  malignant  ichor; 
and  the  ichorous  matter  corroded  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
produced  finuiles  and  fiftulas. 

*  Thefe  things  being  duly  weighed,  I  gave  her  the  malt  fpirit 
with  mercury  fublimate. 

*  But  this,  though  Ihe  drank  a  large  quantity  of  decoflion 
with  it,  occafioned  pains  in  her  breaft; ;  and  fhe  began  to 
cough,  and  complained  of  a  heat  in  the  fternum. 

*  I  continued,  neverthelefs,  the  ufe  of  the  malt  fpirit  for  a 
month  ;  as  the  difagreeable  fymptoms,  brought  on  by  the  ufe 
of  it,  were  afterward  rendered  much  more  gentle  :  but  a  flight 
falivation  attended  then  this  abatement  of  them. 

*  On  this  account  I  left  off  the  ufe  of  that  remedy  ;  and, 
applying  externally  the  hemlock  fomentation,  gave  thrice  a-day 
four  of  the  pills ;  and  with  them  an  infulion  of  ground-ivy,  male 
Q)eedwell,  agrimony,  &c. 

*  The  fixth  day  the  pains  were  abated;  the  llvidnefs  of  the 
ulcerated  glands  was  turned  into  a  bright  red,  the  ichor  diiap- 
peared,  and  a  diluted  pus  fucceeded  it. 

*  The  tenth  day  the  fwelling  of  the  neck  and  glands  was 
much  lefs,  the  ulcer  pretty  clean,  and  the  matter  good.     The 

patient 
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patient  moreover  flcpt  well,  had  a  good  ftomach,  and  was  free 
from  pain. 

'  On  the  twenty  firft  day  a  cicatrix  was  fpread  over  feme  of 
the  ulcers,  the  fwellirig  of  the  neck  was  much  lefs,  moft  of  the 
glands  had  regained  their  natural  ftate,  and  the  finuffes  were 
Ids  deep. 

*  I  ordered  then,  that  the  patient  fliould  take  fix  pills  thrice 
every  day. 

*  The  thirtv-fecond  day  every  thing  Teemed  to  be  better: 
moft  of  the  finuffes  were  clofed,  except  that  two  large  callous 
fiftulas  remained  on  the  left  fide.  Thefe,  however,  being  cut, 
according  to  the  praftice  of  furgeons,  were  cured  by  the  fame 
fomentation,  and  the  pills,  within  a  fortnight  ;  by  which  time 
nearly  all  the  glands  were  rcflored  to  their  natural  ftate,  and" 
the  fchirrous  hardnefs  could  not  any  longer  be  felt,  as  nothing 
but  ^  few  pafty  lumps  were  to  be  found. 

*  I  gave  the  patient  then  a  purge,  compofed  of  half  a  dram 
of  rhubarb,  eight  grains  of  fcammony,  and  fifteen  grains  of 
fal  polychreft;  which  worked  fix  times  without  weakening  her. 

'  After  this  ftie  took  for  a  month  fix  pills,  thrice  in  a  day|- 
but  nothing  was  now  applied  externally. 

*  At  the  expiration  of  this  month  flie  got  perfe£lly  well. 
This  patient  had  the  menfes,  during  the  whole  time,  at  the  re- 
gular periods;  and  the  pills  did  not  produce  anydiforder. 

*  I  kept  her,  after  (he  was  cured,  for  three  weeks  longer  in 
the  hofpital,  that  I  might  knov/  whether  the  fwellings  of  the 
glands  would  return ;  or  whether  any  of  the  finuffes,  if  pre- 
maturely clofed,  would  again  break  open. 

*  But  file  remained  perfeftly  vftW  ;  and  I  therefore  difmiffed 
her  from  the  hofpital,  after  defiring  her  to  come  back  to  me,  if 
any  the  leaft  fwelling  fiiould  appear. 

*  It  is,  however,  now  feven  months  fince,  and  I  have  {e^n 
nothing  of  her.' 

The  tenth  cafe  refembles  the  firft,  and  was  cured  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  eleventh  cafe  proved  unfuccefsful,  from  a  violent 
cold  contrafted  during  the  cure ;  and  after  the  patient  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  recovered  from  a  foDttd  running  cancer  in  the 
breaft.  The  twelfth  differs  in  nothing  very  material  from  the 
fecond,  either  in  the  fymptoms,  method,  or  fuccefs. 

The  thirteenth  cafe,  being  more  important,  we  fliall  prefen? 
it  at  large. 

•A 
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*  A  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  had  for  many  years  the 
parotids,  fubmaxillary  glands,  and  whole  neck  fchirrous ;  and 
ib  much  fwelled,  that  her  neck  was  grown  much  thicker  than 
her  head. 

*  The  remedies  prefcribed  by  the  moii  flcilful  phyficians  and 
furgeons  afforded  her  not  the  leaft  relief. 

*  On  the  contrary,  feveral  parts  began  to  grow  livid,  to  be 
exceflively  painful,  and  at  laft  to  turn  into  (linking  ulcers. 
Nodurnal  fvveats,  dcprefiion  of  the  ftrength,  and  wafting  of 
rfie  flefh,  alfo  came  on. 

*  Notwithftanding  the  girl  was  much  beloved  by  thofe  in- 
whofe  fervice  (lie  lived,  yet  it  was  necefTary,  on  account  of  the 
(hocking  ulcerations,  the  great  and  malignant  ftink,  and  the 
danger  of  contagion,  to  remove  her  into  our  hofpital, 

*  Mr.  Haffner  the  furgeon  and  I  found,  among  the  ulcers* 
and  fchirrufTes,  innumerable  finuffes  and  fiftulas;  and  the  pa- 
tient was  moreover  very  weak,  and  complained  that  (he  could 
not  get  any  (leep  on  account  of  pains  in  the  night. 

'  It  was  requifite,  on  this  account,  to  ufe  opium  in  the 
evening. 

*  I  then  gave  her  twice  every  day  three  of  the  pills,  with  an 
Infufion  of  ground-ivy,  fcabius,^  male  fpeedwell,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  milk.  Externally  we  applied  the  hemlock  fomen- 
tation. 

'  The  third  day  the  pains  were  much  gentler,  and  the  ichor 
ran  plentifully.  It  was  acrid,  indeed,  but  not  fo  ftinking.  The 
patient's  neck  alfo  feemed  fomewhat  lefs  fwelled. 

*  The  eighth  day  there  appeared  to  be  good  pus ;  feveral  of 
the  glands  were  become  moveable,  and  the  patient  began  tO' 
fleep  without  opium.     The  night-fweats  were  alfo  lefs  profufe. 

*  On  the  fourteenth  day  the  pus  was  good  in  almoft  every  partg 
and  the  fchirrous  tumours  lefs. 

*  I  increafed,  then,  the  dofe  of  the  pills ;  and  gave  four,  raorn^ 
ing  and  evening.  The  hemlock  fomentation  was  alfo'  diligent- 
ly applied. 

*The  thirtieth  day  the  nofturnal  fweatswere  wholly  gone  off"; 
many  of  the  fmulTes  were  clofed  :  the  ulcers  were  of  a  perfectly 
good  colour,  and  fome  even  were  difpofed  to  heal.  There 
remained,  neverthelefs,  three  callous  fiftulas,  whicl:  required  ta 
be  cut  according  to  the  praftice  of  furgeon*. 

i  •  On 
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*  On  the  forty-fourth  day  fome  of  the  ulcers  were  healed,  zni 
the  reft  yielded  good  pus.  The  fwelling  of  the  neck  was  much 
lefs ;  and  the  patient  had  recovered  both  her  appetite,  and  her 
ilrength. 

*  The  fixtieth  day  nearly  all  the  ulcers  were  clbfed  :  the  fwell- 
ing of  the  neck  was  gone  down,  the  fkin  had  regained  its  na- 
tural colour,  and  all  the  glands  were  lefs  and  moveable.  But, 
above  the  left  clavicle,  there  ftuck  a  fchlrrus,  bigger  than  a 
goofe's  egg,  which  founded  like  a  cartilage,  on  being  ftruck. 
This  tumour  had  not  fuffered  the  leaft  change,  during  the 
whole  time  the  remedies  had  been  ufed. 

*  The  feventy-fpurth  day  many  of  the  fchirruffes  were  found 
divided  into  feveral  fmall  portions.  One  gland,  in  the  left  part 
of  the  neck,  turned  again  into  an  ulcer,  and  ran  purulent  matter 
for  three  days.  After  which  the  whole  bag  coUapfgd,'  and  with- 
in a  few  days  a  cicatrix  was  formed. 

*  The  ninetieth  day  the  neck  had  its  natural  colour  and  mag- 
nitude, not  a  tenth  part  of  the  fwelling  remaining  now.  The 
fchirrus  above  the  clavicle  continued,  neverthelefs,  in  the  fame 
itate ;  and  as  it  was  immoveable,  and  refifted  all  the  powers  of 
medicines,  we  thought  it  advifeable  to  cut  it  out.  But  the  pa- 
tient would  not  confent;  and  as  flie  had  now  recovered  her 
iirength,  and  could  move  her  neck  eafily,  fhe  went  from  the 
holpital  home. 

*  For  two  months  (he  omitted  taking  any  medicines;  during 
jjll  which  time  the  fchirruffes  neither  became  bigger  nor  lefs. 

*  At  length  fhe  came  to  me  again,  to  afK  whether  flie  might 
not  take  the  pills  in  the  houfe  where  flie  w^as  a  fervaht. 

*  I  advifed  her  to  it;  and  I  gave  her  fome,  to  be  taken,  three 
every  mofning  and  evening. 

*  After  three  vveeks,  having  ufed  her  quantity  of  pills,  fhe 
came  back  to  me;  and  the  fchirruffes  were  become  lefs  and 
moveable. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  fhe  returned  again  to  me,  and 
fhewed  me,  with  great  joy,  that  the  fchirrus  above  the  clavicle, 
which  had  been  mofl  obftinate,  and  which'  we  before  believed 
to  be  cartilaginous,  was  now  lefs,  and  divided  into  fix  fmall 
lumps. 

*  I  was  furprlfed  to  fee  the  efTeif^  I  had  fo  long  time  wifhed 
for ;  and  I  advifed,  that  fhe  fhould  now  take  four  pills,  morning 
and  evening. 

*  After  a  month  I  faw  her  again,  and  every  thing  was  grown 
better.  «  Sh« 
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*  She  has  now  ufecl  thefc  piiis  five  months,  and  at  prefent 
takes  fix  thrice  every  day.  She  is  rtrong,  fleeps  well,  breathes 
freelv.  which  before  fhe  could  not,  enjoys  a  good  appetite,  and 
has  every  day  a  natural  and  we!!  concodted  frool.  All  things 
promife  a  How,  indeed,  but  yet  a  perfect  recovery.' 

Cafe  fourteen  is  unfatisfadory  ;  but  the  following  amply  com- 
penfiites  for  that  deficiency,  and  deferves  the  attention  of  the 
faculty. 

*  A  man,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  by  lying  with  an  infeded 
woman,  contracted  the  venereal  di(eafe ;  wiiirli,  partly  from 
Ihame,  and  partly  from  want  of  money,  he  neghded. 

*  At  length  the  left  tefticle  grew  exceflively  painful,  and  be- 
came wholly  fchirrous  ;  and  the  penis  increaled  fo  much  in  bcilk, 
as  to  far  exceed  that  of  a  horfe. 

*  At  laft  fungous  excrefcences  arofe  in  three  places  on  the 
penis ;  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  turned  into  cancers,  which  flunk 
extremely. 

*  The  fcrotum  itfelf  was  likewife  exeded  by  a  cancerous  ul- 
cer ;  and  the  left  tefticle,  being  wholly  laid  bare,  hung  out  of 
the  fcrotuQi  in  an  ulcerated  cancerous  rtate. 

*  Hence  the  poor  man  could  neither  lie  doxvn  nor  fleep,  on 
account  of  the  pain  ;  much  lefs  was  he  able  to  walk. 

*  On  this  account  he  entered  into  our  hofpital,  under  thefe 
.moft  deplorable  circumllances. 

*  Mr.  Haffner  the  furgeon  and  I  were  intolerably  annoyed 
with  the  ftink,  while  we  examined  the  parts.  The  left  tefticle, 
hanging  out  of  the  fcrotum,  was  wholly  cancerous,  and  more 
than  twice  as  big  as  a  man's  fift. 

*  Neither  the  penis,  fcrotum,  nor  tefticle,  could  bear  to  be 
touched  wir'i  the  leaft  force;  for  it  cccafioned  a  great  quantity 
of  blood  to  iffue  out. 

'  The  patient  frequently' fainted  from  weaknefs;  and  the 
ftink  w?s  ^o  great,  that  we  could  not  let  him  ilay  with  the  other 
patients  ;  but  were  obliged  to  put  him  in  a  feparate  room. 

*  At  firft  r  gave  him,  ev.  ry  day,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
Peruvian  bark;  that  by  this  means  I  might  corred  the  acrimo- 
ny, and  procure  a  feparation  of  the  corrupted  part  from  the 
found. 

*  But  the  fourth  day  he  refufed  abfolurely  to  take  the  bark 
any  longer,  in  whatever  form  it  was  adminiftered ;  nor  did  we, 

Woh,X,  AuguJ}  i-jbo,  K  indeed. 
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indeed,  perceive  any  relief  or  change  from  it :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  declined  in  his  llrength,  and  intirely  loft  his  appetite. 

*  In  this  defperate  cafe  1  determined  to  try  the  pills,  and  hem- 
lock fomentation. 

*  At  firft  I  gave  him  fix  pills  thrice  every  day  ;  and  I  made 
him  ufe  the  fomcntr.tion  diligently  on  the  parts  affefted. 

The  pains  abated  the  very  fame  evening,  and  the  poor  man 
began  to  fleep  naturally. 

*  The  next  day  many  putrid  cores  feparated,  the  penis  was 
lefs  fwelled,  and  the  bad  fmell  was  not  now  fo  lirong. 

*  The  third  day  every  thing  appeared  to  be  ftill  better. 

*  The  fourth  day  the  pus  was  good  in  all  the  cancerous  ul- 
cers :  the  penis  was  lefs  by  one  half;  the  tefticle  was  alfo  dimi- 
nifhed  in  fize,  and  fofter;  the  ulcers  had  a  kindly  colour;  and 
the  patient  flept  without  opiates,  and  began  to  have  fome  ap- 
petite. 

'  The  eighth  day  the  penis  was  almofi:  reduced  to  its  natural 
fiZe :  the  cancerous  parts  were  much  mended;  the  pus  conti- 
nued every  where  to  be  good;  great  cores  feparated  themfelves 
from  the  fcrotum  ;  and  the  tellide  was  foft,  and  fcarcely  bigger 
than  an  egg. 

*  The  twelfth  day  every  thing  appeared  to  be  ftill  mending. 

*  The  eighteenth  day  no  remains  of  the  cancer  could  be  feen  ; 
the  tefticle  recovered  its  natural  fize,  and  colour ;  and  what  had 
been  eaten  away  by  the  cancerous  ulcer  appeared  to  be  growing 
again. 

*  The  lip?  of  the  fcrotum,  which  were  now  of  a  perfeflly 
good  colour,  began  to  unite:  there  appeared  on  the  penis,  in 
the  place  of  the  cancerous  excrefcences,  flat  ulcers  that  were 
very  clean  ;  and  the  patient  was  better  in  all  refpedls,  and  had 
more  ftrength.  1  went  on  therefore  to  the  thirtieth  day  with 
the  fame  dofe  of  thefe  pills,  and  the  hemlock  fomentation; 
and  then  the  fcrotum  was  intirely  healed,  and  the  ulcers  on  the 
penis  much  lefs  and  clean. 

*  But  the  pati'rnt  complained  of  being  continually  troubled 
with  a  difagreeable  iiching  all  over  his  body  :  on  which  account, 
kit  any  thing  ventreal,  lurking  in  the  blood,  ftiould  produce 
other  deplorable  fcenes,  J  perforuicd  the  reft  of  the  cure  by  an- 
tivenereal  remedies. 

*  In  this  cafe  the  pills  and  fomentation  had  been  of  greater 
avail  than  could  ever  have  been  hoped. 
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*  Dr.  Kollman,  phyfuian  to  the  army ;  Mr.  Laber,  furgeon 
of  the  city-hoCpital;  brother  Abdoii,  lurgenn  among  the  bre- 
thren of  the  Mercy  in  Leopoldina  ;  and  others  of  my  friends  of 
this  profeffion,  whom  1  took  to  fee  this  patient,  were  greatly 
furprifed  at  the  quick  aad  fcarcely  to  be  hoped  for  effeds  of  the 
remedy.' 

In  cafe  fixtcen  we  find  an  aftoniftiing  cure  efFefted  by  the 
pilk  on  a  woman,  who  had  two  filfuluus  ulcers  in  the  left  fjde 
of  her  neck  ;  which  produced  fo  many  and  fuch  extraordinary 
finuffes,  that  the  hofpiral- furgeon  penetrated  with  his  prcbe  to 
the  tongue ;  and,  between  the  cefophagus  and  the  afpera  arte- 
ria,  to  the  oppofite  part  of  the  neck. 

In  the  next  cafe  a  woman  is  cured  of  a  conflderable  induration 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  ufe  of  the  pills  only. 
Here  the  Dodor  mentions,  that  he  has  diffolved  fchirruffes  in 
the  liver,  and  the  confequent  jaundice,  by  the  fame  means. 

Two  cafes  are  given  of  perfons  blind  with  cataradls,  being  ef- 
fedlually  cured  in  a  fhort  time  by  the  ufe  of  the  pills;  and  thefe 
are  all  the  inftances  that  come  under  the  Doctor's  immediate 
obfervation.  An  account,  however,  is  given  of  a  variety  rf  other 
cures  performed  by  phyficians  and  furgecns  of  his  acquaintance; 
but  what  we  have  related,  and  the  tertimonies  adduced  by  our 
author,  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite  fufficient  to  put  the  virtues 
of  hemlock  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  with  pleafure,  therefore, 
we  learn,  that  feveral  trials  are  now  making  of  this  plant  by 
our  own  phyficians;  who,  from  confiderations  of  humanity,  of 
public  good,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  profeflion,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  purfue  them  with  that  caution,  diligence,  and  pei'fe- 
verance,  due  to  fo  important  an  objeft. 

Before  we  clofe  the  article,  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  the 
following  corollaries  and  queries  in  the  words  of  our  author ; 
remarking  only,  that,  in  almoll  all  the  preceding  cafes,  the  pills 
fecm  to  adl  merely  as  an  alterative,  producing  infenfible  evacua- 
tions, except  once,  when  they  gently  purged  the  patient. 

Corollary  i)  From  the  above  premifes  it  may  be  inferred,  thaf 
a  remedy  highly  innocent  may  be  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
hemlock,  infpiflated  by  a  flow  fire ;  and  which,  in  every  habit 
of  body,  fex,  age,  &:c.  may  be  given  in  confiderably  large  doles. 

2)  That  this  remedy  does  not  hinder  any  of  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  body,  the  fecretions,  nor  the  excretions. 

3)  That  it  afts  in  an  infenfible  manner,  neither  exciting  ftool, 
vomit,  urine,  nor  fvvear. 
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4)  That  it  difcufles  indurations  and  rchirrufles ;  even  in  thofe 
cafes  where  other  medicaments,  the  mofl:  penetrating,  are  not 
of  the  lead  avail. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  medicament  greatly  difcutient. 

5)  That  what  indurations  and  fchirrnfles  it  does  not  difcufs, 
it  brings,  for  the  moft  part,  to  a  kindly  fuppuration. 

6)  That  it  ftops  the  further  progrefs  of  cancers. 

7)  That  it  correfts  cancerous  acrimony,  and  removes  the  bad 
fmell. 

8)  That  it  converts  the  cancerous  ichor  into  good  pus. 

9)  That  it  quiets  pains. 

10)  That  it  cures  cancers. 

11)  That  it  heals  ulcers,  incurable  by  other  means. 

1 2)  That  it  clofes  and  confolidates  fuch  fiftulas  and  finufles  as 
refill  all  other  remedies. 

13)  That  it  difperfes  cedematous  tumonrs,  even  by  external 
application. 

14)  That  it  reftores  the  fight  when  taken  away  by  cataradls, 
that  are  not  of  long  ftanding. 

15)  That  it  removes,  or  at  leaft  flops,  the  further  progrefs  of 
recent  catarafls. 

*  I  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  tried  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, reduced  to  pills,  alone  ;  that,  by  this  meins,  I  might  accu- 
rately inform  myfelf  what  it  could  fimj<ly  and  folely  perform. 

*  But  fomchmcs  I  have  found  a  quick  eifeft,  and  at  other 
times  a  very  f.-v  one.  From  whence  it  may  be  queftioned, 
whether,  *  .  <  .;.^3  v,here  its  aftion  is  flow,  the  effed  may  not  be 
accelerated  by  external  remedies  applicable  in  various  manners. 

^ery  ift)  *  Whether  it  may  not  be  proper  to  apply,  feveral 
ttmes  in  the  day,  the  hot  vapours  of  the  decodion  of  hemlock 
to  the  part  afftdled  r 

^uery  2d)  *  Whether,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  more  efFeftual 
to  keep  a  catapiafni  prepared  from  hemlock  continually  on  the 
difeafed  parts? 

*  Many  trials  demonftrate,  that  fuch  a  fomentation  is  highly 
efficacious  in  thefe  clicuraflances. 

*  There  are,  neverthelcfs,  patients  who  cannot  bear  this  when 
laid  ou  the  naked  fcin.    WUenee, 
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^ery  3d)  '  Whether  it  is  not  better  to  cover  the  fkin  of  fucfx 
patients  with  a  diachylon  plafter  ;  and  to  foment  the  part,  with 
the  cataplafm,  while  fo  covered  ? 

^lery  4th)  *  Whether,  while  it  is  allowable  to  irritate  the 
fchirrus,  it  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  put  on  a  plafter  of 
hemlock  and  labdanum,  or  galbanum  ? 

^ery^tn)  '  Whether  it  is  not  requifite  that  purges  Ihould  be 
given  to  patients  under  the  regimen  of  thefe  pills,  where  their 
ftrength  appears  to  admit  of  it,  as  the  difcuffed  matter  is  not 
difcharged  by  any  fenfible  evacuation? 

*  Trials,  refpedling  this  query,  made  on  feveral  patients,  feem 
to  render  it  advifeabie  to  do  what  is  propofed.  But  necelfity 
does  not  ex  aft  it. 

^ery  6th)  *  If  cafes  occur,  in  which  acrid  cancers  fend  forth 
very  deep  roots,  corrupt  all  the  humours,  and  debilitate  the 
folids,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  pills  alone  cannot  fuflice;  whe- 
ther then  would  it  not  be  proper  to  join  the  Peruvian  bark  to 
them?  As,  by  this  means,  a  mediciue,  indued  with  the  virtue  of 
each,  and  which  would  fully  anfwer  all  intentions,  might  be 
prepared. 

*  It  is  necefiary,  therefore,  that  every  phyfician  fliould  vary 
the  method,  according  to  the  attendant  fymptoms,  by  his  own 
proper  obfervation  and  judgment. 

'  On  the  merit  of  what  has  been  premifed,  I  beg  of  all  phyfi- 
cians  whatever,  that  they  will  try  and  adminiller  this  extrad  on 
every  occafion  that  (hall  prefent  itfelf.  But  I  intreat,  that,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  will  lay  afide  every  kind  of  prejudice  and 
jealoufv  ;  from  the  confideration,  how  much  the  health  of  their 
neighbours  is  concerned  in  thefe  matters. 

'  If  any  bad  confequence  may  be  found  to  refult,  let  them 
inquire  carefully  whether  it  arifes  from  the  irrefiftible  violence 
of  the  difeafe  ;  from  any  miftake  made  by  the  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them  ;  or  froir,  the  medicament  itfelf:  and  let  them  not, 
from  thence,  condemn  the  remedy  as  hurtful  or  inefficacious, 
without  the  ftriaeft  examination  of  the  fads,  and  the  matureft 
judgment  on  them.  But  if,  after  all,  they  know  any  better  re- 
medies, I  do  not  defire  they  fhould  negled  them  in  favour  of 
this.' 

After  all,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  difcovery  of  Dr. 

Storck's   is  not  abfolutely  new.     The  virtues  of  hemlock,  in 

difcufTiiig  hard  fcrophuious  tumors  bv  external  application,  have 

been  long  known.     Trew.  Com.  Nor.  .^-    -'"es  examples  of 
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perfons  who  had  eat  feveral  oiiiKes,  without  any  inconvenience. 
We  remember  to  have  feen  a  root,  weighing  more  than  an 
ounce,  eat  by  a  child,  inftead  of  a  carrot,  without  producing 
any  bad  efFefl;  and  our  author  himfclf  quotes  Pliny,  Ray,  and 
Renealmus,  to  this  purpofe.  To  conclude,  the  Latin  original  is 
neat,  ornate,  and  claflical ;  the  Englilh  tranflation  flat,  fervilely 
literal,  and  iiifipid.  For  inilance,  we  find  the  exjirefiions 
'*  marked  with  black,"  For  carbone  nigra  notatur :  "  it  may,  not- 
withftanding,  be  of  auail  \x\  thefe  cafes;"  with  feveral  other 
phrafes  which  would  feem  to  denote  ihe  tranllator  a  foreigner. 
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England,  and  Italy.   %vo.  Price  3  s.     Pottinger. 

Without  advancing  any  thing  new,  or  poflefllng  in  any 
fuperior  degree  the  powers  of  reflection,  this  author  has 
attained  the  art  of  pleafing.  Pretty,  light,  fummer  reading, 
as  Mr.  foote  exprefles  it,  is  the  heft  fuited  to  the  tafte  and  dif- 
fipation  of  the  age.  Here  we  fee  no  deep  refearches  into  the 
human  heart,  no  philofophical  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
aftion,  or  invtftigation  of  the  fecret  workings  of  the  palfions; 
a  fet  of  fuperficial  obf.rvations  are  collefted  from  Englifh  and 
French  critics,  fomejuft,  many  otherwife,.  and  the  whole  jum- 
bled together  in  the  form  of  chapters,  with  plaufibility  enough, 
but  very  little  draining  or  exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Now  and  then,  however,  we  meet  with  inftances  of  true  critical 
difcernment :  we  fhall  only  quote  our  author's  interpretation  of 
thefe  lines  of  Shakefpear. 

*'  Since  Cadlus  firft  did  whet  me  againft  Cajfar, 

I  have  not  flept.    Between  the  ading  of  a  dreadful  thing. 

And  the  firft  motion  ;  all  the  interim's 

.Like  a  phantafma,  or  a  hideous  dream. 

The  genius,  and  the  mcrtal  injiruments. 

Are  then  in  council;  and  the  whole  ftate  of  man. 

Like  to  a  lirrle  kingdom,  fuft^"ers  then 

The  nature  of  an  infurredlion." 

In  explaining  this  obfcure  pafTage,  Dr.  Warburton  under- 
ftands,  that,  by  what  Brutus  calls  the  genius,  he  means  the  ge- 
nius of  the  republic  ;  and  that  the  confpirators  are  the  mortal 
infiruments.  Our  author  takes  Shakefpear's  meaning  in  a  more 
obvious  and  natural  fenfe.  '  In  deliberating,  fays  he,  upon 
any  defperate  aClion,  the  mind  (for  here  the  genius  can  mean 
nothing   elfe)    is  apt  to  dwell   upon  every  thing  wluch  has 

any 
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any  relation  to  the  execution  of  irs  purjjofes.  Thus,  whilft 
Macbeth  is  meditating  the  murder  of  the  King,  he  thinks  he 
fees  the  dagger  which  he  was  to  ufe,  and  for  fome  time  holds 
a  conference  with  it.     Thefe  two  lines  are  ftriking  : 

*'  Thcu  marftiarft  me  the  way  that  I  am  going; 
And  fach  an  inftrument  1  was  to  ufe." 

And,  compared  with  the  above  pafiage,  they  are  the  beft  In- 
terpretation of  it.' 

All  that  our  author  advances  upon  the  fources  of  the  pafllons, 
the  circumftances  that  render  theatrical  entertainments  intercft- 
ing,  the  effedls  of  tragedy  upon  the  paflions ;  in  a  word,  all  that 
is  philofophical  in  the  performance,  has  been  a  thoufand  times 
hackneyed  over  in  words  nearly  fimilar.  As  fpecimens  of  our 
author's  talents  this  way,  we  need  only  quote  the  chapter  upon 
Tragedy,  confidered  in  an  abftradled  and  metaphyfical  light. 

*  Though  we  have  hitherto  confidered  tragedy  with  regard 
both  to  the  underftanding  and  the  heart,  we  have  notwith- 
ftanding  confidered  it  only  in  an  ordinary  point  of  view  %  to 
give  a  perfeft  idea  of  it,  we  fhould  carry  our  views  higher. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  the  fpeculatcr  of  Lucian,  who  from  the  air 
contemplates  whatever  paffes  amongft  men  ;  it  can  admit  of 
no  doubt,  that  this'  man's  attention  would  be  more  engaged 
by  fome  things  than  others.  If  he  faw  fomething  important  pafs 
amongft  perfons  of  diftinftion  and  of  an  uncommon  character, 
if  in  the  courfe  of  this  tranfadlion  nothing  happened  which 
could  let  his  curiofity  languifh  ;  if  on  the  contrary,  every  inci- 
dent fhould  excile  it,  furprize  him,  and  intereft  him  in  a  lively 
manner :  in  a  word,  if  this  adion  had  all  the  qualities  which 
we  have  hitherto  exaded  in  a  tragic  adion,  without  doubt  the 
fpeculator  would  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  rather  than  any 
othar ;  and  it  can  no  more  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  it  would 
be  fit  to  reprefent  upon  the  ftage :  but  whence  does  it  pro- 
ceed, that  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  might  pleafe  our 
imaginary  fpeculator,  and  which  would  notwithftanding  dif- 
pleafe  upon  the  ftage  ?  Let  this  a(f^ion,  in  the  moment  that  it 
js  warmeft,  and  when  its  conclufion  appears  moft  uncertain, 
be  terminated  by  fomething  that  could  not  poflibly  have  been 
forefeen  ;  by  a  turn  of  chance  !  by  means  of  a  perfon  who  had 
not  appeared  in  it  before  :  the  furprize  of  the  fpeculator,  in 
beholding  this  cataftrophe,  will  be  the  mere  agreeable  the  lefs 
it  is  expected  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  fame  conclufion  upon 
the  ftage  would  difguit  every  body.  Let  fomebody  concerned 
K  4  in 
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in  this  aflion,  wlio  has  conftantly  croflecl  the  others  In  their 
dengns,  change  his  nji'id,  either  riirough  laflitude  or  natural 
inconftancy  ;  this  wc.ild  be  a  fource  of  high  j.Ieafure  to  the 
fpeculator,  as  it  vvouid  furnifh  a:  pie  n-.atter  to  thofe  who  are 
fond  of  ftudying  human  nature  ;  but  nothing  would  be  more 
inrupportable  upon  the  ftage.  Would  the  fpeculator  defire 
that  the  aftion  fhonld  take  up  hut  twenty-four  hours,  and  pafs 
upon  one  identical  pLice?  By  no  means  ;  for,  by  the  fijppofi- 
tion,  he  would  be  able  to  raft  his  eye  every  where  v\iih  the 
fame  facility;  and,  if  the  aftion  was  to  Jaft  much  longer,  his 
curiofity  would  ftiil  keep  pace  with  it.  Bur  on  the  flage,  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  contribute  greatly  to  increafe  the 
pleafure  of  the  fpedators.  Whence  arii'es  the  differences  be- 
tween the  fpeculator  in  queflion,  and  thofe  who  alhft  at  the 
Teprefen^ation  of  a  tragedy  ?  Why  docs  not  mat  which  pleafes 
the  one,  pleafe  the  others  likewife  ?  Why  are  their  taftes  fo 
oppofite  ?' 

Here  we  find  the  folution  of  thefe  queries  *  An  aftion,  fays 
this  profound  phiiofopher.  which  pafles  in  our  fight,  changes 
its  nature  in  feme  meafure^when  introduced  upon  the  flage  : 
it  was  reality  before ;  it  is  then  only  a  rcprtfr  station  ;  it  was 
formerly,  as  it  were,  a  produdion  of  nature  :  on  the  ftage 
it  is  a  work  of  art.  Hence  it  becomes  fufceptible  of  new  beau- 
ties and  new  defeds.  Vv''e  have  hitherto  confidercd  only  the 
"beauties  and  defects  that  it  might  have  cor.fidered  in  itfelf,  in  its 
real  and  natural  ftate,  independent  of  the  theatre:  and  although 
we  thought  it  an  unneceffary  conftraint,  to  avoid  all  the  terms 
that  have  a  connexion  with  the  theatie,  and  which  feem  to 
fuppofe  it;  we  have,  however,  confined  ourfelves  Aridly  to 
ideas  which  have  no  necefl~ary  relation  to  it  ;  and  which 
fuppofe  only  an  aftion  which  pafs  before  the  fpLCulator  of 
Lucian.'  This  indeed  is  fkimming  over  the  fuperncies  of 
metaphyfics  with  a  witnefs. 

We  fhall  find  our  author  not  more  profound  in  his  cri.iciflns 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  drama,  the  conftrudion  of  the 
fable,  the  unity  and  fimplicityof  the  dra:ra,  the  ancient  chorus, 
&c.  In  all  thefe  remarks,  it  would  be  difficult  to  infiance  a 
fingle  thought  abfolutely  his  own  :  yet  are  they  well  enough 
calculated  for  the  ufe  of  a  drawing-room  or  cotfee-houfe  critic, 
and  thofe  wittlings  who  peep  behind  the  fcenes,  or  infefl  the 
back  rows  of  the  gallery  at  half-plays.  Whether  the  account 
of  the  Italian  and  French  players  has  any  claim  to  merit,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  determine ;    \>iq  will  venture,  however,   to 

affirm. 
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affirm,  that  his  charaders  of  the  Engli(h  comedians  are  as  fu- 
perficial  as  they  are  taftelefs  and  partial. 

To  conclude  :  Whatever  opinion  other  critics  may  entertain 
of  this  performance,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  mefs- 
halVily  cooked  up  of  fcrapes  and  oftals,  to  flay  the  ravenous  ap- 
petite of  a  bookfeller. 


Art.  IX.  General  Cautions  in  tie  Cure  of  Fevers^  -viz.  Infam- 
rndtory,  Inltymittitig,  Sloiv,  Nervous,  and  Hyjleric,  Putrid,  Malig- 
nant,  and  Miliary  Fevers.  Small-Pox,  Meafes,  Pkurijy,  True  and 
Spurious  Peripneumonies.  Calculated  to  fupply  the  Want  of  a  re- 
gular medical  Education,  and  an  exteifive  Reading  on  thefe  SubjeSlS. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Etherington,  LL.  B.  'ivo.  Price  \  s.  bd. 
Briftow. 

WHAT  degree   of  reputation  our  reverend  author  may 
have  acquired   in  the  capacity  of  fpiritual  direflor,  we 
know  not ;  but  as  a  corporeal  doflor  he  appears  to  confiderable 
advantage.     In  prefcribing  for  the  foul,  it  is  the  ufual  praftice 
to  warn  the  patient  in  negatives,  telling  him  he  Ihall  not  com- 
mit fuch  and  fuch  fms  ;  in  the  fame  manner  this  reverend  pbyfi- 
cian  treats  the  body,  acquainting  us  what  we  ought  to  avoid  ia 
particular  difeafes,  and  without  laying  down  fcarce   any  direc- 
tions for  what  fhould  be  taken.     His  aphorifms  are  judicioufly 
coUeded  from    fome  of  the  beft  ancient  and  modern  praftitio- 
ners.     In  general  they  are  clear,  methodical,  and  not  only  ufe- 
ful,  in  direding  the  pradice  of  fome  of  the  lefs  learned  in  the 
profeflion,  but   in   pointing  out    the   beft  authors   in  phyfick. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  want  of  experience  feems  to  have  led 
Mr.  Etherington  into  error,  by  obliging  him  to  rely  implicitly 
on  the  authority  of  certain  writers.     We  fliall  give  but  one  in- 
ftance  :  •  As  biifters  (fays  he)  throw  an  acid  fait  into  the  blood, 
and  greatly  ftimulate  the  fibres,  they  are  very  improper  at  leaft 
in  the  increafe  of  the  ardent  or    inflammatory   fever,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  head  and  nerves  fhould  be  much  atTeded  ;  for  thbfe 
who  are  delirious  with  an  acute  fever,   and  parched  tongue,  die 
quickly  upon  the  application  of  bliftering-plaifters,  and  mort  of 
them  are  feized  with  convulfions  before  they  die.'   This  caution, 
falfe  in  itfelf,  he  deduces  from  Baglivi,   undoubtedly  an  eminent 
phyfician  and  philofopher,  but  very  oppofite  in  many  of  his  af- 
fertions  to  more  modern  pradice  and  experiment.  We  have  feen 
both  biifters  and  finapifms  applied   with    g'eat  fuccefs,   where 
the  delirium  has  run  high,  even  in  the  increafe  of  acute  fevers  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  necefiary  to  make  this  revulfion,  to  present 
the  moft  fatal  confec^uences  from  the  too  rapid  courfe  of  the 

blood 
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blood  to  the  brain,  li  our  author  intends  his  caution  againft 
the  too  free  uTe  of  veficatories  and  epifpallics,  upon  every 
flight  appearance  of  a  delirium,  we  join  illiie  with  him,  from 
a  perfuafion  that  they  may  alter  the  natural  progrels  of  the 
difeafe.  The  reader  will  fufficiently  compreheiid  the  method 
purfued  by  this  writer  from  the  foUov-ing  cxtrads,  which  we 
likewife  quote  for  the  inftruclicn  of  thofe  igniirant  quacks,  who 
infeft  every  little  borougn  in  England  under  the  name  of  fur- 
geons  and  apothecaries,  regularly  bred  under  dunces  like  them- 
fcives. 

After  fhewing  the  neceflity  of  bleeding,  under  proper  reftric- 
tions,  in  all  acute  fevers,  and  giving  certain  ufeful  cautions  with 
refpeft  to  the  manner  and  quantity,  our  author  obferves,  ♦  that 
the  negleft  of  proper  bleeding  in  the  beginning  of  this  diftem- 
pcr,  is  a  fault  not  to  be  compenfated  in  all  the  following  ftages. 
For  if  this  moft  falutary  evacuation  be  omitted,  the  plethora  will 
increafe,  the  blood  and  lymph  will  grow  more  acrid  and  fizy,  and 
the  fmalleft  veflels  may  be  fo  far  diliended,  as  to  bring  on  deli- 
ria,  diftradions  of  the  nerves,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  &c. 

*  When  the  lentor  renders  the  circulation  of  the  blood  difficult 
and  unequal  through  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  all  the  fundtions 
of  that  vifcus  may  be  difturbed,  and  a  trembling  may  come 
upon  the  patient  ;  in  this  cafe,  repeated  bleeding,  with  mild 
diluting  clyfters,  cooling  purges,  and  a  thin  diet.  Sec.  are  of  the 
greateft  ufe.  But  towards  the  conclufion,  when  the  body  is 
•wafted  by  the  difeafe  and  preceding  evacuations,  thefe  remedies 
will  increafe  the  caufe  of  the  trembling,  (viz.  too  great  inani- 
tion) and  bring  on  confequences  certainly  pernicious.  Flefh 
broths,  a  moderate  ufe  of  wine,  with  friftions,  exercife  of  body 
proportioned  to  the  patient's  ftrength,  corroborating  and  fti- 
mulating  cordial<;,  &c.  are  then  of  the  moft  fervice,  when,  in 
the  fiift  cafe,  they  would  have  been  very  detrimental ;  fo  that 
we  ought  carefully  to  attend  to  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  whereia 
this  fyniptom  happens. 

'  Some  have  endeavoured  to  reprefs  the  vomitings  in  the  be- 
ginning of  an  ardent  fever,  with  fait  of  wormwood  draughts, 
by  which  they  have  precipitated  the  deftrudlion  of  their  patients: 
for  it  is  plain  that  nature's  aim,  in  ejefting  fo  much  acrid,  fliarp, 
irritating  matter,  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  abforbed  into  the 
blood. 

*  When,  in  this  diforder,  a  perfon  is  feized  with  convulfions 
from  too  great  a  quantity  of  bile  fluduating  about  the  praecor- 
dia,  and  diflurbing  the  adions  of  the  brain,  a  vomit  given  foon 
removes  that  fymptom  ;  but  when  the  fame  arifes  from  the  im- 

pervious-^ 
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pervious  blood  urgi  d  into  the  cortical  fubftpince  of  the  brain,  a 
vomit  given  then  would  increafe  the  diforder,  fince  we  plainly 
fee  that,  in  the  a£lion  of  vomiting,  the  blood  is  urged  with  a 
greater  force  to  the  head. 

*  When  fpots  appear  upon  the  Ikin,  take  care  how  you  mak^ 
any  efforts  upon  the  firft  paffages,  bccaufe  if  you  Ihould  repe^ 
the  matter  back  again  into  the  blood,  anguifh,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  extreme  proftration  of  fpirics,  delirium,  and  convul- 
fions,  commonly  follow. 

*  Juft  after  a  patient  has  been  bled  largely,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  fee  him  immediately  bliftered,  and  then  put-  under  a 
courfe  of  hot  alexipharmac  bolufes,  cordials,  &c. 

•Bleeding  is  certainly  right  in  the  beginning,  but  making  ufe 
of  hot  and  ftimulating  remedies  immediately  after  that  opera- 
tion, is  like  pulling  out  part  of  a  great  fire,  and  then  direftly 
throwing  upon  the  remainder  oil,  pitch,  and  tar,  in  order  tt> 
put  it  intirely  out. 

'  Therefore  all  alcaline  falts  muft  be  dangerous  medicines  in 
this  difeafe,  as  they  are  thought  to  have  a  power  of  immediately 
^rendering  our  native  falts  of  a  (harp,  pungent  nature,  turning 
our  half-fixed  falts  into  fuch  as  are  truly  volatile,  and  thofe  that 
were  before  of  a  benign  and  gentle  nature,  into  fuch  as  are 
Kery  ;  thofethat  were  neutral  and  innocent  into  fuch  as  arecor- 
rofive,  &C.  On  which  account  they  afl  like  poifon  in  all  fuch 
diftempers,  where  the  animal  falts  and  oils  are  too  much  atte- 
nuated and  exalted. 

*  Many  agree  in  giving  fudorifics,  becaufe  they  obferve  that 
nature  often  relieves  herfelf  the  fourteenth  day  by  fweating,  and 
thence  fall  into  this  wretched  pradice  of  giving  hot  and  drying- 
things,  to  the  deftrudtion  of  many  :  for,  by  this  method,  the 
thinneil:  part  of  the  blood  is  drained  off,  and  the  remainder  is 
left  too  thick,  vifcid,  and  apt  to  obftrud. 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved  in  regard  to  dilution,  that  it  will  be  of 
little  fervice  without  bleeding  bef.ire-hand.  As  to  the  manner 
of  it,  the  fick  Ihould  be  allowed  to  drink  as  freely,  and  as  ofreii 
as  they  pleafe,  but  not  forced  to  load  their  ftomachs  with  too 
large  draughts  at  a  time,  vvhjch  create  a  naufea,  indigeftion;' 
and  wind,  with  great  anxiety  and  reftlefsnefs ;  and,  in  the- 
event,  purging  and  vomiting.* 

Speaking  of  intermitting  fevers,  the  author  cautions  his  rea- 
ders againft  that  abfurd  method  of  bleeding  and  purging  byway 
of  prevention  :  '  Since  (fays  he)  we  frequently  fee  that  they 
bring-on  difeafes  inftead  of  confirming  health.     To  every  man 
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of  common  fenfe  it  mufl:  feem  as  imreafonable,  for  a  perfon 
who  is  well,  to  bleed  and  purge  every  fpring  and  fall  to  prevent 
diforders,  as  it  would  be  for  one  to  alter  the  chief  fprings  and 
movements  of  his  watch  to  make  it  go  better,  or  continue  to  go 
right,  which  went  perfeftly  well  before. 

*  In  a  word,  whatever  takes  down  the  fpring  of  the  fibres, 
and  weakens  the  crafis  of  the  blood,  as  improper  evacuations 
by  bleeding  and  purging,  &c.  may  make  intermittents  very  irre- 
gular, obftinate,  and  dangerous  ;  and  caufe  them  frequently  to 
degenerate  into  malignant,  putrid,  or  flew  fevers,  olherwifc 
they  end  in  dropfies,  jaundice,  or  univerfal  obftruftions  of  the 
vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  and  fometimes  in  diforders  of  the  ner- 
vous kind. — And  more  efpecially  thefe  mifchiefs  will  be  pro- 
duced, when  due  perfpiration  is  often  obftrufted  by  cold  damp 
air,  or  vifcid  food. 

*  And  by  the  above  means  likewife  not  only  more  violent  fits 
of  quartan  are  brought  on,  but  a  fimple  quartan  is  turned  into 
a  double  or  triplicate  one  ;  as  we  may  be  taught  from  daily  ob- 
fervations  in  practice. 

*  Vernal  fevers  of  this  fort  fometimes  incline  to  an  inflam- 
matory ftate;  and  then  bleeding  and  proper  purging  may  be 
neccffary  ;  but  in  the  autumnal,  if  thefe  methods  are  purfued, 
they  become  worfe,  and  are  generally  protraded  during  the 
Tvinter. 

*  Indeed  It  is  obfervable,  that  fome  epidemic  agues,  in 
fome  conftitutions,  at  firft  put  on  the  appearance  of  ardent  fe- 
vers, and  then  break  into  quotidians  or  tertians ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  quotidian  or  tertian  to  be  changed  by  a  very 
hot  regimen  at  the  beginning,  into  an  inflammatory  fever,  with 
phrenzy,  pleurify,  or  peripneumony  :  and  yet  how  often  do  we 
fee  the  common  people,  without  fear,  fwallowing  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  hotteft  fpices  and  vinous  fpirits,  as  brandy,  pepper, 
&c.  in  order  to  cure  this  difeafe  ? 

*  And  it  may  be  further  noted,  that  as  nothing  is  more  efi^ec- 
tual  in  curing  agues  than  well-timed  vomits  ;  fo  previous  bleed- 
ing makes  them  much  more  fafe  in  full  fanguine  habits,  efpe- 
cially when  given  in  the  fit ;  which  is  frequently  pradifed  with 
great  fuccefs. 

*  The  dilution,  neceflary  in  this  diforder,  is  to  be  carried  on, 
without  large  quantities  of  liquors  ;  which,  however  fmooth  and 
lenient,  will  require  fome  force  to  aflimulate  them  ;  and  by  fur- 
ther dilating  and  cliftending  the  larger  pervious  vefl'els,  they  will 
aggravate  the  Symptoms,  and  prolong  the  fit. 

*  Fatal 
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«  Fatal  efFefts  have  been  frequently  feen  from  giving  the  bark 
too  foon,  or  where  there  has  been  only  a  remifllon  of  the  fever 
for  a  few  hours,  without  an  abatement  of  the  bad  fymptoms. 
And  if  we  confider  that  thcvifcera  are  loaded  with  a  heavy  pi- 
tuitous  matter  ;  that  the  capillary,  fanguine,  and  lymphatic  ar- 
teries are  ftuft  with  fizy  blood  and  lymph  ;  and  that  neither  of 
thefe  impediments  are  perfedly  removed,  when  there  is  only  a 
remiflion  of  the  fever,  it  will  evidently  appear  that  the  admini- 
ftraton  of  the  bark  muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with  the  utmoft 
danger  ;  for  to  conftringe  the  veffels  and  leffen  their  diameters, 
whilft  a  lentor  is  exifting  in  the  blood  and  lymph,  can  never  be 
attended  with  fuccefs. 

*  And  altho'  the  greateft  circumfpeaion  is  neceflary,  in  regard 
to  the  conftitution  and  particular  circumftances  of  the  patient, 
the  dofe,  time,  and  manner  of  giving  the  bark ;  yet  the  moft 
ignorant  take  upon  themfelves  to  order  this  powerful  medicine, 
without  any  fort  of  caution  :  hence  we  often  fee  the  worft  chro- 
nical difeafes  remain  after  this  fever  has  been  removed  by  the 
Peruvian  bark,  becaufe  the  lentor  was  not  removed  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  fever  was. 

*  We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  too  hafty  in  giving  the  bark  or 
chalybeats,  where  the  patient  has  a  yellownefs  in  his  countenance, 
a  hard  abdomen,  and  coitive  habit  of  body,  leil  thefe  aftringents 
fhould  more  powerfully  fix  the  obllruaions  that  are  'already 
formed. 

*  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  as  all  the  beft  medicines,  fo  the 
Peruvian  bark  may  do  harm,  when  unfkilfally  applied  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  firft  neceffary  to  enquire  ftridly  whether  any 
thing  lies  concealed  in  the  body,  requiring  a  continuance  of  the 
fever,  in  c  'erto  remove  it  fafely  and  fpeedily  ;  or  elfe  whether 
3'  •— >:  ^/.c  advantage  may  be  expefted  from  leaving  the 
'  ...ii,  either  in   removing  inveterate  difeafes,  or   in  fo 

■'.e  body,  as  to  difpofe  it  to  a  firmer  ftate of  health  for 
'•^  '  _.  .  come  ?  For  inftance,  a  quart'iu  coming  on,  after  an 
e,  - ':  :,  is  to  be  left  toitfelf,  and  by  no  means  to  be  med- 

.1.1  ,cC,-cdl  to  flow,  nervous,  ai;  '.  hyfi:eric  fevers,  the  reve- 
rend aut:.  jr's  cautions  feems  to  be  dictated  by  found  refiedion, 
and  a  judicious  well-digefted  reading.  *  From  the  hifliory  of 
thefe  fevers  (fays  the  feiifible  writer)  we  m:;y  obfervc  with  what 
caution  we  fhould  go  about  every  evacuation  ;  for  if  w€  go  but 
a  little  too  far,  it  is  impolhble  c-er  to  make  up  for  it  again  ;  and 
that,  in  general,  it  is  much  fafer  to  rifque  an  inflammatory 
itate,  which  is  more  eafil;'  remedied  than  the  contrary. 

*  And 
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'  And  notwithftanding  the  irregular,  partial  heats  and  flufhes, 
which  fometimes  come  on  with  great  anxiety,  rertlefsnefs,  deli- 
xium,  difficulty  of  biearhing,  and  a  vaft  load  and  oppreffion  oti 
the  praecordia,  fo  as  to  incline  the  lefs  cautious  obferver  to  think 
that  there  may  be  fo;nething  peripneunionic  in  it. — Yet  even 
here  beware  of  bleeding,  for  yo-i  will  find  the  pulfe  very  fmall 
and  unequal,  tho'  very  quick  ;  and  not  only  the  weaknefs  and 
fluttering  of  the  pulfe  may  contra-indicate  bleeding,  but  alfo 
the  pale,  watry,  limpid  urine,  which  is  commonly  attendant. 

*  Thefe  fymptoms  then  denote  the  load,  anxiety,  and  oppref- 
fion on  the  pnscordia  to  be  from  a  nervous  orgafm,  and  not 
from  a  peripneumonicobftrudion  or  inflammation  :  the  breath- 
ing in  this  cafe,   though  thick  and  laborious,   is  not  hot,  but  a 

'kind  of  fighing  and  fobbing  refpirarion  ;  nor  is  there  many 
times  any  kind  of  cough  concomitant;  fo  that  this  is  really 
from  fome  degree  of  fpafm  on  the  vitals,  like  that  which  is  ma- 
cifeft  in  hyfteric  fits. 

*  Befides,  difficulty  of  breathing,  anxiety,  and  opprefllon* 
many  times  precede  a  miliary  eruption,  which  very  often 
appears  the  feventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day  of  this  fever,  and 
fometimes  later.  (Indeed  great  anxiety  and  oppreflion  of  the 
praecordia  always  precede  puftular  eruptions  of  any  kind  in  all 
forts  of  fevers.)  Every  one  muft  therefore  know  how  iil-timed 
and  improper  bleeding  would  be  on  fuch  an  occafion  ;  when  the 
greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard  nature's  operation  in 
this  particular  ;  which  is  many  times  completely  critical. 

*  Yet  two  or  three  crops  of  miliary  puftules  have  been  known 
to  fucceed  one  another  with  no  manner  of  relief  to  the  patients ; 
nay,  with  harm,  as  they  reduced  them  to  an  extreme  weaknefs, 
altho'  they  were  attended  with  large  and  long-continued  fweats. 

'  So  that  however  advantageous  kindly  breathing  fweats  may 
happen  to  be,  profufe  fweats  are  feldom  or  never  fo,  even 
though  attended  with  a  large  eruption. 

*  The  Tick,  it  is  obferved,  are  never  fo  eafy  as  whilft  they  are 
in  a  gentle  fweat,  as  this  removes  the  exacerbations  of  heat, 
hurry,  &c.  And  this  obfervation  may  have  been  the  occafion 
of  many  errors  in  pradtice,  by  inducing  the  lefs  judicious  to 
give  medicines  which,  in  their  nature,  approach  too  near  to  fu- 
dorifics,  in  the  early  flate  of  the  fever. 

'  And  altho'  they  feem  to  produce  a  change  for  the  better,  by 
making    the    bre;ithing   lefs  laborious;   nevertlielefs,    when  the 
fweating  ceafes,   it  becomes  worl'e  than   before,  from  the  great 
•watle  of  that  fubtiler  fluid,  which  conduces  to  cany  on  the  cir- 
culation 
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(Bulation  properly,  by  invigorating  the  blood,  and  keeping  it  of 
a  due  confluence.  (Befides  blifters  relieve  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing more  effedually.) 

*  If  this  fever  at  any  time  is  attended  with  an  hsmorrhage, 
or  bleeding  from  fome  of  the  vefTels,  and  ftrongly  ftyptical  and 
allrinwent  medicines  are  adininillred  with  a  view  to  flop  this  hse- 
morrhage,  they  will  conflandy  increafe  the  diforder. 

*  Sometloies,  in  this  malady,  fomething  like  the  fit  of  a 
cholic  happens,  and  the  cafe  is  miftaken  for  a  true  cholic,  and 
bleeding,  ilrong  clyfters,  purges,  &c.  are  adminiftered  ;  whicli 
incautious  treatment  often  brings  on  death  in  a  furprifingly/yd- 
den  manner. 

*  Here  likewife  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  diftinguilhing, 
left  we  fliould  be  led  to  miltake  this  fever,  with  eKacerbations 
or  heightenings,  for  a  genuine  intermitting  fever,  and  with  that 
view  unwarily  give  the  bark. 

*  The  patient's  former  manner  of  life  is  carefully  to  be  in- 
quired into  in  this  (as  well  as  every  other  diforder)  before  you 
offer  to  prefcribe  :  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  has  indulged  him- 
felf  much  in  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  you  may  be  more  flee 
in  giving  warm  and  alexipharmac  medicines,  &c. 

'  When  a  woman  is  feized  with  this  flow  hyfteric  fever,  the 
monthly  evacua  ion  is  commonly  flopped  ;  and  this  obftrudion 
is  too  often  alfigned  as  the  caufe  of  her  diforder  ;  yet^  by  en- 
deavouring to  cure  her  by  medicines  that  powerfully  promote 
the  menftrual  Auk,  great  mifchief  is  frequently  done,  and  the 
intended  difcharge  not  brought  on. 

'  If  weak  women  in  childbed,  having  this  fever,  do  carelefly 
quit  their  beds  too  foon,  they  are  often  f^;ized  with  great  dejec- 
tion of  fpirits ;  and  from  hence  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncom* 
men  cafe  for  thefe  women  to  die  furprifmgly  of  a  fudden.  m 
And  even  thofe  who  efcape  v»'ith  their  lives  do  frequently  fall  into 
various  and  dangerous  diforders. 

*  Neither  in  this  cafe  can  thefe  weakly  women  be  fufficiently 
warned  againft  the  too-often  peniicious  advice  of  their  more  ro- 
buft  vifuants,  who,  without  properly  diftinguifliing,  are  always 
mighty  apt  ro  imagine,  that  confining  thefe  weak  women  to 
their  beds  muft  tend  to  weaken  them  more  ;  they  therefore  offi- 
cioufly  advife  their  getting  out  of  their  beds,  and  fitting  up," 
afluring  them  they  will,  by  that  means,  gather  fcrength.  But 
this  dangerous  ralhnefs,  on  the  contrary,  increafes  their  com- 
plaints, and  often  brings  on  molt  dreadful  fymptoras,  attended 
with  miliary  eruptions,  &c. 

*  Where 
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*  Where  lylng-in  women,  by  giving  into  the  above  hafty 
praftice,  have  brought  on  this  fever,  together  with  a  diminu- 
tion, orintire  ftoppage,  of  the  lochia,  for  the  mofi  part  the  con- 
fequence  is  a  fuddcn  delirium.  And  in  order  to  relieve  this 
fymptom,  copious  bleeding  and  bliHiers,  we  fear,  are  too  often 
advifed,  to  the  certain  deftruftion  of  the  patient. 

*  For  altho'  blifters,  in  general,  are  very  ferviceable  where  thia 
diforder  happens,  yet,  to  lying-in  wontien,  they  prove  of  the 
worft  confequence,  by  inflaming  the  womb,  and  fometimes 
bringing  on  mortifications  and  death  For  which  reafon  we 
cannot  too  earneftly  forbid  the  ufe  of  blifters  in  all  diforders  of 
puerperal  women,  in  the  early  days  of  their  lying-in,  while  the 
veflels  are  fo  full,  and  the  parts  from  whence  the  placenta  was 
feparated  fo  very  tender,  and  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  cauftic 
ialts  of  the  cantharides.  Many  fatal  inftances  attending  the 
application  of  blifters  at  this  time  have  been  obferved. 

*  It  is  not  only  in  lying-in  cafes  that  madnefs  is  fometimes  a 
confequence  of  the  negled  or  ill-tieatment  of  this  fever  ;  for, 
in  other  perfons,  it  too  often  terminates  in  that  manner, — —It 
is  therefore  well  worth  obferving,  fince  experience  confirms  the 
fad,  that  this  fort  of  madnefs,  which  follows  this  low  fever,  will 
by  no  means  yield  to  the  common  methods  for  the  cure  of  mad- 
nefs ;  becaufe  great  evacuations,  as  purging,  vomiting,  and  ef- 
pecially  bleeding,  always  heighten  the  difeafe,  and  foon  either 
deftroy  the  patient,  or  bring  on  an  incurable  foolifhnefs.' 

In  the  fame  manner  does  the  author  treat  malignant  and  mi- 
liary fevers,  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  the  fmall-pox,  and 
meafles.  We  wifh  it  were  in  our  power  to  make  fome  extrads 
from  his  cautions  refpeding  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  the  reader  will 
confider,  that  the  intenion  of  a  Review  is,  to  point  outworks  of 
merit,  and  not  totranfcribe  them  ;  to  mark  their  beauties,  and 
corred  their  errors,  as  far  as  is  neceffary  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of 
the  intrinfic  value  they  poffefs. 


Foreign    Articles. 

Art.  X.      Injiitutions  Politiques.     Par  Monjieur  le  Baron  de  Biel- 
feld.      Tome  Premier,      ^to. 

THE  more  we  ftudy,  the  more  we  admire  the  vaft  compafs 
of  erudition,  the  precifion,  the  clearnefs  of  the  ingenious 
baron  de  Bielfeld,  and  regret  the  impoflibility  of  doing  his  work 
juftice  in  the  limits  allowed  to  foreign  articles.    Such  an  infi- 
nity 
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hity  of  matter,  fo  diftinftly  arranged  in  a  fmall  compafs,  will 
admit  of  no  abftraft.  Every  part  of  his  fiibjedl  is  already  treated 
in  the  nioft  concife  manner,  and  to  recite  the  mere  titles  of 
chapters  would  be  equally  unentertaining  and  uninlirudtive  to 
our  readers.  We  ihall  therefore  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more 
general  and  important  heads,  and  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  a  fpecimen. 

The  firft  chapter  treats  of  the  preliminary  knowledge  requi- 
fite  to  a  politician  ;  the  charadter,  the  genius,  and  the  talents, 
which  can  alone  excel  in  this  fphere.  Befides  a  tafte  for  the 
belles  lettres,  an  infight  into  the  human  heart,  the  manners  of 
mankind,  and  what  is  called  knowing  the  world,  the  true  poli- 
tician muft  be  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  principal  modern 
languages :  he  mufl  be  able  to  write  in  a  fluent,  manly,  clear, 
and  fimple  ftile.  His  fpeech,  on  public  occafions,  muft  par- 
take of  the  fame  kind  of  eloquence.  He  muft  not  only  be  a 
rhetorician,  but  a  logician.  He  rtiould  be  perfectly  mailer  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rights  of  nations;  that  is,  he  mufl 
jftudyGrotius,  PufFendorf,  and  Montefquieu.  We  are  aftonilhed 
the  author  rtiould  forget  that  beautiful  piece  of  Cicero's,  inti- 
tuled, DeLegibus;  a  work  that  does  honour  to  antiquity,  and 
Ihould  be  read  by  every  man  who  touches  even  the  fldrts  of  this 
fpecies  of  philofophy.  In  a  particular  manner,  he  ought  to  be 
perfeftly  verfed  in  the  interefts  of  all  thofe  nations  which  are  by 
any  meafts  conneded  with  his  own  ;  and  the  hiftory  and  confti- 
tution  of  his  own  country  fhould  be  quite  familiar  to  him. 
Geography  is  indifpenfibly  ncceiTary;  and  fo  far  the  politician 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  heraldry  and  genealogy,  as  to  be  at 
no  lofs  about  the  proper  arms,  the  origin  and  fucceflion  of  the 
principal  families  in  Europe.  The  rules  laid  down  by  our  au- 
thor, for  obtaining  this  knowledge,  are  judicious,  and  worthy 
of  being  perufed  by  every  one  who  would  make  any  progrefs  in 
thefe  moft  effential  branches  of  a  fine  education. 

The  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  politics  in  general,  is  no 
lefs  curious  and  fenfible.  Here  he  defines  politics  in  a  more 
extended  fenfe,  "  a  knowledge  of  the  means  mod:  fuitable  to 
attain  the  end  propofed."  In  a  limited  fenfe,  ,"  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  means  moft  proper  to  render  a  ftate  formidable, 
and  the  people  happy :"  or,  in  other  words,  "  the  art  of  go-  . 
verning  a  ftate,  and  direding  public  affairs."  We  fhould  ima- 
gine thefe  diftinftions  too  clear  and  precife  to  admit  of  cavilling; 
yet  have  a  certain  fet  of  critics  endeavoured  to  difplay  their  ac- 
curacy at  the  expence  of  their  underftanding,  by  raifing  objec- 
tions without  a  foundation.     What  our  author  advances  upon 
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*he  different  modes  of  government,  is  refined,  deep,  and  fagM- 
cious:  but  we  will  only  obferve,  that  he  concludes  the  chapter 
with  pointing  out  the  proper  objefls  of  politics  ;  which  confill-, 
firft,  in  polifliing  the  nation ;  zdly,  in  introducing  good  order, 
maintaining  fociety,  and  obedience  to  the  laws;  jdly,  in  efta- 
blifhing  a  good  and  cxa£t  police ;  which  objeft,'  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, is  fufficiently  contained  and  expreffed  in  the  fecond  :  4thly, 
in  rendering  the  ftate  flourifhing  and  opulent;  and,  5thly,  in 
making  it  formidable  in  itfelf,  and  refpedable  to  its  neighbours. 
Each  of  thefe  objefts  is  minutely  canvafled  in  the  five  fubfe- 
quent  chapters,  in  a  manner  equally  amufing  and  inftruftive. 
Treating  of  the  efi:abli(liment  of  a  police,  our  author  touches 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ;  a  fubjeft  fo  important  to  this 
country  in  particular,  that  we  could  v/ifh  to  fee  it  handled  at 
large  by  fo  judicious  a  writer  and  excellent  politician.  We  fliall 
beg  leave  to  quote  what  he  fays,  in  the  fame  chapter,  upon 
games  of  hazard. 

*  Les  fubmerfions  Sc  les  ineendies  font  des  fleaux  qui  devorent 
tout  d'un  coup  les  biens  de  citoyens;  mais  il  elt  d'autres  maux, 
d'autres  vices  dans  I'etat,  qui,  pour  etre  plus  lents,  plus  fourds, 
jilus  imperceptibles,  n'en  rui'nent  pas  moins  les  fortunes  des  par- 
ticuliers,  &  qu'une  fage  police  doit  par  confequent  prevenir. 
L'introdudion  des  Jeux  de  hazard  peutetre  mife  a  la  tete  de  ces 
vices.  On  ne  veut  pas  s'  etendre  en  declamations  rebatues  con- 
tra le  Jeu  ;  mais  il  eit  certain  que  cette  manie,  qui  degenere 
prefque  toujours  en  fureur,  eft  une  pefte  pour  la  focie'te.  Si  les 
jeux  d'efprit,  les  jeux  d'amufement,  doivent  etre  confide'res 
ccrmme  des  recreations  agreables,  ?z  meme  utiles,  on  ne  f^auroit 
envifager  les  gros  jeux,  les  jeux  de  hazard,  que  comme  des  moy- 
ens  d'aquerir  indignes  d'un  honnete  homme,  comme  les  ref- 
fources  des  faineans,  des  efcrocs,  &  fouvcnt  des  filoux,  comme 
la  rui'ne  de  mille  honnetes  citoyens  qui  font  la  dupe  des  pre'miers-, 
Zc  comme  des  diftradions  pernicieufes  pour  les  progres  de  I'in- 
duftrie.  Il  s'cnfuit  de  la  que  les  jeux  de  hazard  doivent  etre  genc- 
ralement  defendus,  &  qu'il  ne  convient  pas  d'avoir  la  coniplai- 
fance  de  les  tolerer  ni  a  la  cour,  ni  aux  re'doutes,  ni  dans  les 
affemblees  des  particuliers,  &  encore  moins  dans  des  hotels  pri- 
vilegie's.  La  police  doit  faire  main-bafle  fur  toutes  les  acade- 
mies de  Jeu,  fur  tons  les  Brelans  &  les  coupe-gorges  de  cette 
efpece.  Elle  doit  interdire,  fous  des  peines  grieves,  a  tous  les 
CafFetiers,  Aubergifles,  Cabaretiers,  teneursde  Guinguette,  &c. 
de  donner  a  jouer  aux  jeux  de  hazard.  Les  Joueurs  de  profcf- 
fion  doivent  etre  expulfes  de  la  Ville.  Jl  faut  punir,  fans  accep- 
tlon  d^  pcrfonnc,  tous  ceux  qui  contreviennent  a  ce  reglement. 
Peut-etre  nous  trouvera-t-on  trop  f^veres  fur  ce  cjiapitre;  mais 
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^u''on  nous  indique  une  feule  utilite,  un  feul  avantage  reel,  rai- 
fonnable,  qui  refulce  des  jeux  de  hazard,  contre  mille  inconve- 
Riens,  mille  defordres  que  nous  pouvons  y  oppofer,  nous  ferons 
charmes  de  changer  de  langage. 

*  Les  lotteries  font  des  efpeces  de  jeux  de  hazard,  mais  qui 
fe  font  fous  les  yeux,  fous  I'autorite,  fous  la  direftica  meme  de 
la  police  &  du  fouverain.  Ainfi  bien-loin  d'etre  nuifibles,  elles 
ne  font  que  mettre  I'argent  en  circulation,  qu'en  attirer  du  de- 
hors, &  que  donner  lieu  a  quelques  fujets  de  faire  Une  tortune 
foudaine  aux  depensde  plufieurs  millicrs  qui  out  rifque  chicun 
line  bagatelle  dans  I'efperance  de  fe  procurer  le  meme  avaritage. 
II  y  a  neanmoins  qVielques  precautions  a  prendre  encore  a  cet 
egard.  D'abord,  il  n'eft  pas  prudent  d'en  rrop  multiplier  le 
nombre,  pour  re  pas  donr.er  lieu  au  peuple,  avide  de  g^in,  d'y 
perdre  trop  d'argent,  &  de  faire  de  mauvaifts  mancEUvres  pour 
le  ravoir.  II  eft  avaufageux  pour  I'etat  qu'il  y  ait  prefque  tou- 
jours  une  lotteric  generale  Sc  confiderable  fur  pie  ;  mais  il  ne 
taut  pas,  fans  de  fortes  raifons,  odroyer  les  pciites  lotteries  ))ar- 
ticulieres,  qui  font  des  efpeces  de  pieges  qu'on  tend  au  public. 
II  faut  obferver  la  plus  fc-vcre  probite  dans  toute  la  direftion  de 
la  lotterie,  &  la  plus  fcrupuleufe  exadlitude  dans  les  termes  du 
tirage  ainfi  que  dans  le  payement;  fans  quoi  le  credit  cher 
J'etranger  eft  perdu  pour  toujours.  Les  recettes,  les  paj'emens 
doivent  fe  faire  egalement  en  bon  argent,  fans  ufure  d'Agiot  ; 
&  I'on  ne  doit  point  faire  de  mauvaifes  chicanes  a  ceux  qui  ont 
gagnc  les  gros  lots,  leur  demanderdes  retributions,  on  les  affur 
jetir  a  laiffer  I'argent  dans  le  pais.  Toutes  ces  vexations  font 
indignes  du  fouverain,  &  le  perdent  de  reputation  dans  toute 
I'Europe.  L'Etat,  ou  i'etablilfement,  en  faveur  diiquel  fe  fait 
la  lotterie,  n'en  doit  tirer  que  10.,  ou  tout  au  plus  12.  par 
cent  de  benefice.  Les  plans,  les  balances  &  les  liftes  des  tirages 
doivent  etre  rendus  publics;  &  dans  toutes  ces  chofes  on  ne 
f^auroit  trop  recommander  la  bonne  foi. 

*  Les  Foires,  les  Marches,  &  les  autres  etabliflemcns  de  cette 
nature  attirent  ordlnairemcnt  unefouled'Avanturiers,  dejoucurs 
de  Gobelets,  &  de  gens  de  pareille  trpmpe,  qui  expofent  an 
Public  des  petitsjeux  de  fortune,  des  Chances,  des  petites  Lot- 
teries, &  beaucoup  d'invenrions  pareilles  qui  amufent  le  petit 
peuple  en  le  depouiliant.  Comnie  on  ne  peut,  pour  d'autres 
raifons  plus  importantes,  gener  la  liberte  des  Foires,  on  ne  ffau- 
roit  s'empecher  de  tolerer  tous  ces  Jeux ;  mais  la  Police  d.>it 
cependant  avoir  un  ceil  toujours  attentif  a  ce  que  la  Fourberie 

■^uvei  tc  jie  s'en  mele  point,  &  que  le  Public  n'en  foit  pas  trop  la 
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dupe.  Hors  des  Foires,  ces  fortes  de  Boutiques  ne  doivent  ja- 
Hiais  etre  permifes;  car  tout  bien  confidere  ceux  qui  les  tieii- 
nent  ne  font  aucun  bien  a  I'Etat,  &  ne  vivent  que  de  la  credu- 
litc  ftupide  du  Public.  Les  Charlatans  l£  les  Bah'mbanques  font 
des  gens  de  meme  acabit,  &  peut-etre  encore  plus  pernicieux 
pour  I'Etat.  Leur  art  confifte  a  fafciner  les  yeux  du  Feuple  par 
une  oftentation  bizarre,  par  un  jargon  faftueux,  &  par  de  pe- 
tites  Farces  a  la  faveur  dcsquelles  ils  debitent  leurs  Drogues 
aux  badauts.  Nous  avons  donne  pour  regie  qu'il  doit  y  avoir 
dans  I'Etat  une  Ordonnance  Medicinale  pour  les  Drogues  em- 
ployees dans  les  Pharmacies  :  comment  une  pareille  Ordonnance 
elt-elle  compatible  avec  la  permiffion  qu'on  accorde  aux  Char- 
latans de-debiter  milk  remedesdont  on  ne  connoit  pas  les  ingre- 
diens,  &  qui  font  quelquefois  des  Poifons  lents  ?  Les  arracheurs 
de  Dents  font  les  feuls  Charlatans  que  la  Police  peut  &  doit  tole- 
rer,  parce  que  tout  leur  art  ne  confifte  que  dans  I'adreffe  &  dans 
un  grand  ufage  de  la  main.' 

Every  objedl  of  police,  in  town  and  country,  is  treated  with 
the  fame  precifion ;  but  all  our  author's  fentiments  cannot,  we 
think,  be  adopted,  confiftently  with  the  freedom  and  humanity 
of  Britons. 

The  chapters  on  the  management  of  the  finances  ought  to- 
be  ftudied,  with  attention,  by  every  prince  and  flate-miniller ; 
but  it  contains  too  great  a  variety  of  matter  for  our  fmall  boun- 
daries, if  we  would  render  the  fubjed  intelligible.  We  muft 
not  forget,  that  among  the  chief  qualities  of  a  ftatefman  our 
author  reckons  a  knowledge  and  inclination  for  cultivating 
trade  and  commerce ;  upon  which  he  enlarges  with  fo  much 
good-fenfe,  as  fully  difplays  how  deeply  he  has  ftudied  the  fub- 
3e6t.  But  as  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  mark  every  par- 
ticular that  merits  attention,  we  fiiall  here  drop  this  excellent 
performance,  until  more  leifure  furniflies  an  opportunity  of  re- 
iuming  it  to  advantage,  and  entering  upon  a  clofe  and  minute 
critique.  Let  us  only  obferve,  that  the  baron  de  Bielfeld  has 
the  merit  of  firft  having  reduced  politics  to  a  fyftem,  and  of 
entering  with  depth  and  fagacity  into  every  branch  of  the  func- 
tion of  a  ftatefman,  in  a  manner  that  evinces  his  ability,  his 
opportunity  of  improvement,  and  the  confidence  repofed  in 
him  by  his  royal  mafter. 
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Art.  XI.   Anecdote  du  Sfjaur  du  Roi,  &c. 

Annecdotes  concerning  the  King  of  Sweden's  retreat  at  Bender  ; 
or.  The  Letters  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Fabrice  :  ferving  to  illuf- 
trate  the  Hiftory  of  Charles  XIL 

THIS  publication  does  great  honour  to  the  veracity  of  Mr, 
Voltaire,  which  has  been  fo  frequently  contradicted  by 
men  whofe  materials  for  fiich  an  hillory  were  by  no  means 
io  authentic.  Jn  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe  letters  we 
are  informed,  that  they  were  found,  written  in  cypher,  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Holrtein ;  and,  indeed,  they  bear  the' 
iirongeft  marks  of  authenticity.  The  Ityle  is  that  of  a  man 
rather  converfant  in  affairs  than  books,  fometimes  grave,  fre- 
quently fprightly,  but  always  pleafing.  The  ftrange  oddities 
of  the  famous  Charles  are  here  ftrongly  difplayed  with  good- 
natured  ridicule ;  the  writer,  even  while  he  condemns,  feem- 
ing  fond  of  this  unaccountable  man.  We  remember  to  have 
heard,  that  this  Mr.  Fabrice  was  afterwards  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  his  Majefty  King  George  I.  and,  after  leaving 
England,  and  going  through  fome  further  changes  of  fortune, 
that  he  died  of  chagrin.  However  this  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
this  publication  reliedls  honour  upon  his  addrefs  and  political 
abihties,  and  ihews,  that  fortune,  and  not  his  want  of  merit, 
prevented  him  from  rifing  to  the  higheft  eminence,  and  end- 
ing a  life  more  happily,  that  had  fuch  an  aufpicious  beginning. 

We  (hall  tranflate  a  part  of  his  fixth  letter,  addrefled  to  the 
Baron  Gortz,  as  it  may  at  once  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his 
manner  of  writing,  and  of  the  King  who  is  the  fubject  of  his 
correfpondence  : 

Bender,  July  d^,    1710. 

"  Sir,  Leaving  Bel^ade  on  the  14th  of  June,  I  arrived,  in 
•fix  days  failing  along  the  Danube,  at  Iliftria,  and  from  thence 
iiave  come  hither  by  land,  crofling  Moldavia  and  part  of  Tartary, 
in  fix  days  more ;  fo  that  my  whole  journey  was  performed 
within  a  day  of  the  time  I  had  calculated  before  I  fet  out  from 
Vienna.  I  ihould  have  performed  my  journey  in  lefs  time,  if 
J  could  have  perfuaded  the  Tartars  to  travel  with  me  by  night : 
but  this  it  was  impodible  to  effeft.  We  wanted  nothing  during 
our  journey ;  and  one  might  travel  in  this  country  as  well  as 
-in  Germany,  if  they  had  inns;  but  thefe  are  unfortunately 
wanting  :  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Sclavonia  are  better  off 
than  they,  who  live  under  groimd  like  rats.  I  would  not  have 
neglefted  my  duty  in  writing  to  your  excellency  on  my  jour- 
ney; but  there  was  no  method  of  conveying  my  letters  to  Bel- 
grade, 

L  3  *  The 


1^0  Fo  R  E  I  GN  A  R  n  CL  «  S. 

*  The  King  enjoys  perfeft  health,  and  does  not  halt,  as  was 
falfly  given  out  in  Germany.  He  is  even  become  fairer,  and 
grown  faitcr,  than  when  he  left  Saxony.  Add  to  this,  he  is  of 
a  moft  agreeable  difpofition,  and  fpeaks  with  as  much  juftice 
and  good  fenfe  as  any  man  alive.  I  may  likewife  affirm,  that, 
if  this  piincc  was  great  in  profpcrity,  he  is  fiill  more  fo  in  ad- 
verfity.  He  is  almoft  adored  in  this  country,  and  feared  at 
the  fame  time.  Befides  this,  he  finds  himfelf  at  liberty  to  aft 
as  he  thinks  proper;  and,  to  judge  fjom  the  appearances  and  by 
the  jiiani'.er  in  which  he  is  treated,  the  Turks  feem  to  depend 
more  u^^on  him,  than  he  upon  them  :  fo  that  all  accounts  of 
their  ill  uf  ge,  v/hicti  his  enemies  have  propagated,  are  merely 
inventions.  1  fliali  only  rnention  two  adiojis,  to  evince  the 
extraordinary  regard  paid  him  here.  In  the  firft  place,  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  order  the  Bafliaw  of  Oczakow  to  be  ftran- 
glcd,  for  having  hefitated  to  give  the  King  a  free  paffage.  The 
fecond  i,s,  the  Hofpodar  of  Walachia  has  been  depofed,  becaufe 
it  was  thro'  his  default  that  Gyllenkrok  and  his  troops  were 
cut  off  by  the  Mulcovites. 

*  I  have  bought  a  couple  of  Tartar  horfes,  to  be  in  a  capacity 
of  following  when  he  rides  out,  which  he  does  regularly  twice 
every  day  ;  and  this  is  the  moft  convenient  time  to  talk  upon 
buhnefs  with  hiip.  This  King's  patience  and  moderation  afto- 
jiifh  me.  He  fpesks  with  the  utmofl  modefty  of  his  enemies; 
he  even  exciifes  the  allies  for  not  preventing  the  defigns  of  the 
King  of  Denmaik,  and  King  Auguftus  :  but  with  all  this,  he 
is  {o  referved,  that  I  defy  the  moft  intriguing  poUtician  to  dif- 
cover  his  real  fentiments.  In  four  days  acquaintance,  during 
whirh  1  have  bad  frequent  opportunities  of  converfing  with 
him  (for  he  feems  very  well  pleafed  at  being  informed  of  every 
'thiny),  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  difcover  his  defigns,  the' 
the  day  before  yefterday  he  kept  me  alone  with  him  for  two 
hours  in  his  tent. 

*  An  hour  after  my  arrival  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Miiller 
to  his  ]\'Iajefty,  to  whom  I  made  a  ftiort  but  ftrong  compliment 
-in  tlie  name  of  my  mafter,  without  ever  meiitioning  his  late 
Royal  Hizhnefj,  whofe  name  the  King  never  hears  mentioned 
without  concern.  He  enquired  with  great  condefcenfion  about 
my  mailer's  health,  and  feemcd  pleafed  at  my  information. 
As  this  was  n)y  firft  audience,  I  did  not  chufe  to  mention 
public  news,  of  which  his  Majefty  feemed  very  defirous.  The 
day  foIlov>ing  1  liad  a  converfation  of  two  long  hours  with  Mr. 
I^luiler.  Befides,  I  have  accefs  to  the  King  whenever  I  think 
proper,  and  he  hears  me  with  great  condefcenfion.     I  difcover 

no 
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RO  cagernefs  to  depart ;  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  the  fiireH:  v/ay 
to  have  my  buflners  dir^jatched  the  fooner.     1  am,  &c,' 


Art.  Xri.   Oeuvres  du  Philojophe  De  Sans  Souci,  fecoad  Partie. 

ANother  volume  of  the  works  of  the  philofoplicr  De  Sans 
Souci  hath  made  its  appearance,  which,  like  the  former, 
carries  too  ftrong  marks  of  its  author,  to  be  miftaken.  \7e 
could  v.'illingly  defire  to  fee  fuch  furreptitious  editions  fall  into 
the  oblivion  they  certainly  deferve ;  but  that  is  impolhble, 
while  the  merit  of  the  performance  pleads  their  caufe,  or  the 
greatnefs  of  the  author  awakens  curiofity. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  how  this  fccond  volume  has  alfo  flolen  into 
the  world ;  every  reader  mufi:  own  it  to  belong  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  afcribed,  and  )'et  few  pretend  to  trace  the  channel  by 
which  our  entertainment  has  been  conveyed.  Were  we  to  in- 
dulge a  conje(!lure,  it  may  probably  be,  that  tliis  volume,  as 
well  as  the  preceding,  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  hte 
prefident  of  the  royal  academy  at  Berlin  ;  and  that  his  hens 
turned  to  profit  what  feemed  fo  likely  to  reward  the  publica- 
tion. 

Hov/ever  this  be,  there  are  feveral  ftrokes  of  the  maflcr 
in  this  volume,  as  well  as  in  that  we  mentioned  before.  The 
familiar  epiftles  in  this,  though  not  equal  to  thofe  in  the  other 
volume,  have  yet  their  merit;  and,  as  he  hinu'elf  charadlerifes 
them,  abound  rather  with  ^hazarded  exprelfion  than  correijl- 

As  in  the  laft  v/e  gave  a  poetical  epiftle,  we  fliall  in  this  give 
a  part  of  one  in  profe,  addreifed  to  Voltaire,  which  v.'ill  Oiew 
with  wh3t  eafe  the  author  writes  in  either  capacity. 

To  Voltaire. 

'  I  have  received  with  pleafure  tv;o  letters  from  you  at  one 
time.  Prithee  confefs,  has  not  my  large  pacquet  of  poetry  ap- 
peared ridiculous  to  you.  I  fancy  myfelf  like  Therfites,  who 
attempts  to  compare  with  Achilles.  1  hope  in  your  next  to 
have  a  criticifm  upon  what  I  have  written,  as  you  ufed  formerly  to  . 
let  me  have  when  I  was  a  poor  private  inhabitant  at  P>.heir.rL)erg; 
where  the  unfortunate  Keiferling,  whom  I  regret,  and  iliall  ever 
regret,  gave  you  liis  tribute  of  praife.  But  Voltaire  is  become 
a  courtier,  and  he  now  can  part  with  nothing  but  praife  ; 
and  truly  this  may  be  the  lead  dangerous  trade  of  the  tv^o. 
Think  not,  however,  that  my  poetical  felf-fufficiency  can  i>e 
offended  with  your  corr^dlions ;  I  have  not  the  folly  to  think 
that  a  German  is  capable  pf  Ihining  in  French  poetry. 

L  4  B«. 
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*  Be  fo  kind  then,  as  not  to  fpare  me  :  I  know  it  is  very  pofli- 
ble  to  write  better  than  I  have  done  ;  but  then  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  be  told  how. 

*  Are  not  you  of  opinion,  that  writing  verfe  well  is  a  good  in- 
troduftion  to  writing  profe  ?  Will  not  this  render  the  llyle  more 
energetic ;  particularly  if  the  writer  is  upon  his  guard  not  to 
load  his  profe  with  epithets,  circumlocutions,  or  too  poetical 
metaphors? 

'  I  am  much  enamoured  of  philofophy  and  verfe.  When 
I  fpeak  of  philofophy,  I  mean  neither  geometry  nor  mctaphy- 
fics.  The  former,  though  fublime,  is  not  made  for  a  man  who 
h  to  mix  in  fociety  :  I  leave  this  to  fome  dreaming  Englifhman  ; 
let  him  govern  the  heavens  as  he  v/ill,  I  am  contented  with  the 
■planet  which  I  inhabit.  As  fur  metaphyfics,  they  are,  as  you 
have  juftly  termed  them,  a  bladder  filled  with  wind.  Every 
journey  through  thefe  regions  expofe  the  traveller  either  to  the 
precipice  or  the  abyfs ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  nature  has  not 
formed  us  to  guefs  at  her  fecrets,  but  rather  to  follow  implicitly 
the  plan  fhe  propofes.  Let  us  draw  all  the  advantages  from 
life  that  it  is  capable  of  affording,  and  not  trouble  our  heads, 
whether  we  are  aded  upon  by  fuperior  agents,  or  direfted  by 
our  own  free  will. 

*  If,  however,  I  may  venture  to  hazard  my  fentiments  upon 
this  fubjeft,  it  appears  to  me,  that  our  pafllons  and  circum- 
Itances  ever  determine  us.  If  you  go  ftill  higher,  I  confefs  my 
ignorance.  I  well  know,  that  by  my  will  I  am  drawn  to  write 
verfes,  whether  good  or  bsd  ;  but  I  am  ignorant  whether  there 
may  not  be  fome  external  compulfion  in  the  cafe^  If  it  be  fo, 
I  am  difpleafed  that  this  compulfion  does  not  make  them  more 
agreeable. 

'  Don't  be  furprized  at  my  ode  upon  war  :  thefe  are,  I  af- 
fure  you,  my  fentiments  :  you  muft  diliinc;ui(h  the  ilatefman 
from  the  philofopher;  and  you  ought  to  know,  that  we  may 
make  war  from  reafon,  may  be  politicians  from  duty,  and  phi- 
lofophers  from  inclination.  Men  are  never  placed  in  this  world 
according  to  their  choice.  From- hence  it  happens,  that  therei 
are  fo  many  bad  coblers,  bad  priefts,  bad  ftatefmen,  and  ba4 
monarchs  in  the  world,  &c.' 


Art.  XIII.  Le  Lz'vre  de  quatre  Colenrs.  The  Book  of  four  Colours, 

THIS  work  was  printed  at  Paris  fome  time  ago,  under  the 
title  of  Livre  A-la-mode,  the  book  in  fafhion  :   however,  it 
has  unfortunately  belied  its  title ;  for  the  French  are  not  entirely 
fo  whimfjcal,  as   to  buy  a  book  merely  from  the  colour  of  the 
ink  with  which  it  is  has  been  printed.     All  that  is  remarkable  ih 
'■  thij 
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this  work  being,  that  it  is  printed  with  ink  of  four  different 
colours,  yellow,  blue,  brown,  and  red  :  as  for  the  contents,  it 
is  little  more  than  feme  common  place  humour  upon  the  fan^ 
the  loilet,  falhionable  ceremonies,  &c.  which  they  who  have  a 
•  mind  to  fee,  may  confult  in  the  party-coloured  original. 

Art.  XIV.     LaCajei;;  ou,  UEcoJfaife :   Comedie.    ParMr.Hume^ 

Traduite  en  Francois. 

The  Coffee-Houfe;  or,  The  Scots-Woman  :  A  comedy.  By  Mr. 

Hume.     Tranllated  into  French. 

THIS  piece  is  afcribed  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  probably  from 
the  fimilitude  between  it  and  a  tragedy  lately  publiflied 
by  him,  called  Socrates.  In  both  he  pretends  to  be  only  a 
tranflator ;  and  as  he  has  afcribed  his  play  of  Socrates  to  the 
Jate  Mr.  Thompfon,  fo  he  attributes  this  to  Mr.  Hume,  author 
of  fome  tragedies  lately  afted.  The  plot  is  fimple  and  inte- 
refting ;  the  dialogue  rather  too  naked,  and  without  the  leaft 
heightening  of  art.  A  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit, 
and  a  native  of  Scotland,  happens  to  lodge  in  a  coffee-houfe, 
wher^  (lie  endeavours  to  hide  her  diitreiTcd  circumftances,  at.  a 
time  fhe  is  in  the  utmoft  neceflity.  Her  father,  for  having 
engaged  in  a  deluded  party,  is  condemned  by  the  flate,  and, 
unknown  to  her,  takes  refuge  \n  the  fame  houfe.  Her  lover, 
who  had  embarked  in  the  oppofite  intereft,  and  is  confe- 
quently  an  enemy  to  the  difloyal  party,  through  his  paffion 
for  her,  endeavours  to  avert  the  fentence;  this  makesiup  the 
fufpence  of  the  play,  which  ends  by  the  lady's  father  being  re- 
ilored  to  his  forrner  fortune  and  honours,  and  by  a  marriage 
between  the  young  lady  and  the  benefactor  of  the  family. 
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Art.  15.  The  Farmer's  Complete  Guide,  through  all  the  Articles  of 
his  FrofeJJion ;  the  Laying-out,  Proportioning,  and  Cropping  his 
Ground  ;  and  the  Rules  for  purchafng,  managing,  and  prejer'ving 
his  Stock.  In  particular,  the  Choice  and  Culture  of  Wheat,  Bar- 
ley, and  Oats,  from  the  Seed  to  the  Barn.  The  moji  profitable  Way 
of  raifing  Turneps,  ivith  a  Propofal  for  i?itroducing  the  Northern 
Turnep,  called  the  Naper,  njohich  --will  li-ue  on  Bogs.  The  Manage- 
ment  of  Meadonjo  and  Failure  Ground,  and  raifing  of  artifcialGraf- 
fes.  The  Culture  of  Beans,  Feafe,  Tares,  and  Thetches.  The 
Raifing  of  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Hops  j  and  an  Account  of  the  New 
Lucerne,  The  Raifing  c/  Hedge  Shrub:,  Coppice  Wood,  and  Tim- 
ber Trees,  kt.     81/0.    Pr.  5/.    Kearfly. 

TH  E  treatife  before  us  affords  ftrong  fufpicions,  that  the 
art  of  agriculture,  like  every  other  art,  is   profefied    by 

l^ireling  fcribblers,  who  compofc  volumes  of  a  certain  fize,  for 
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a  certain  price,  of  uncertain  merit,  that  will  produce  a  certaJn 
profit  to  the  bookfeller,  proportioned  to  his  knack  at  puffing, 
advertifing,  Sec.  See.  Impofture  in  this  particular  is  of  the 
moft  dangerous  tendency,  as  fuch  books  generally  fall  into 
the  hands  of  men,  the  leaft  qualified  by  education  and  read- 
ing to  detect  it,  from  a  variety  of  circumftances,  which  render 
the  counterfeit  obvious  to  the  more  learned.  A  compiler  in 
any  branch  of  fcience,  who  affumes  the  charader  of  an  original, 
is  of  all  men  the  moft  liable  to  be  cxpofed.  He  may  aptly  be 
compared  to  a  lienteric  patient,  who  difchargcs  whatever  is 
taken  into  the  body,  crude,  indigefted,  and  fcarce  altered  from 
Its  original  ftate,  owing  to  the  vitiated  and  weakened  concoflive 
powers.  Whether  the  performance  in  view  merits  the  cenfure 
here  beftowed  on  hackneyed  mechanical  fcribblers,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.  We  are  too  little  converfant  witU  the  fub- 
jedl,  and  too  much  employed,  abfolutely,  to  detedt  the  author  in 
piagiarifm;  though  we  muft  confefs,  few  of  his  direftions  ap- 
pear altogether  his  own,  or  at  all  difterent  from  what,  we  ima- 
gine, we  have  perufed  in  feveral  well-known  authors.  The 
work,  however,  is  fo  copious,  plain,  and  explicit,  that  if  tole- 
rable judgment  be  ufed  in  feleftingthe  authorities,  it  may  prove 
in  foine  refnedt  ufeful  to  the  farmer.  One  of  the  moft  beneficial 
fubjeifls,  handled  by  our  author,  appears  to  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fla.v,  as  it  is  raifed  by  the  Dutch,  v/ho  certainly  are  the 
beft  guides  in  an  art  they  have  purfued  with  equal  diligence  and 
advantage.  He  acknowledges  to  have  borrowed  his  directions 
on  this  fubjed  from  a  writer,  who  had  many  opportunities  of 
obferving  the  method  praclifed  in  Holland. 

After  prefering  the  Zealand  feed,  to  that  imported  from  the 
Baltic,  and  a  fat  rich,  to  a  light  meagre  and  warm  foil,  which 
may  yield  a  fairer,  finer,  and  fofter  thread,  but  never  fo  plenti- 
ful a  harveft,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  neceflary  preparations, 
previous  to  fowing.  But  the  reader  muft  confult  the  original 
for  farther  fatisfadion. 

Art.   1 6.  Semiramis:  J  Tragedy.     Tranjlated  from  the '^itnzh.  of 
M.  de  Voltaire,     %-vo.     Pr.  is.  6d.     Kearfly. 

This  tragedy,  wrote  by  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  is  fo  well 
known  to  the  public,  that  it  would  be  unnecefiary  to  recite  the 
plan  and  ftory  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  ferves  to  demon- 
flrate  how  different  are  the  talents  required  to  criticife  with 
tafte,  and  write  without  fault.  Voltaire  has  condemned  Mr. 
Addifon  for  introducing  an  infipid  love-fcene  into  his  Cato, 
which  he  calls  the  fineft  dramatic  performance  in  the  Englifii 
language  ;  but  he  copies  this  error,  if  it  be  one,  in  his  Semira- 
mis. The  paflion  between  Azema  and  Arzaces,  appears  no  way 
elTential  to  the  cataftrophe.  He  has  likevvife  imitated  what  h? 
A  thinks 
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thinks  moft  blameable  in  our  immortal  Shakefpear  ;  namely 
his  foncinefs  ct"  the  horrible.  Can  any  thing  be  more  fo  than 
the  death  of  Semrami?  by  the  hands  of  her  own  fon,  efpecially 
as  poetical  juibce  mignt  have  been  ftri(5lly  executed  on  the  guilty- 
queen,  without  exciting  eternal  remorfe  in  the  breaft  of  her  in- 
nocent fon  and  fucceflbr.  Monologues  have  alfo  been  deemed  a  • 
trefpafs  upon  nature,  by  fevera)  of  our  beft  modern  critics  ;  but 
we  have  here  a  foiiloquy  by  Azema,  introduced,  in  our  opinion, 
without  neceifit)',  as  it  dil'clofes  none  of  the  fecret  workings  of 
the  mind,  or,  in  the  leaft,  contriiiutes  to  difclofe  the  plot.  We 
may  poffibly  add,  that  M.  Voltaire  has  befides  tooipuch  indulged 
himfelf  in  the  marvellous ;  at  leaft  what  muft  appear  fo  to  a 
modern  audience.  Tombs  gaping,  ghofts  ftalking  along  the 
ftage,  thunder  rattling,  lightning  lialhing,  and  oracles  delivered 
by  a  high  prieft,  all  ferve  to  imprefs  an  aweful  dread  and  horror, 
but  they  hurt  the  judgment,  as  the  event  might  as  eafily  be  unra- 
velled without  tts  aid  of  prodigies.  The  letters  communicated 
by  Oroes  to  Arzaces,  fufficiently  explained  the  king's  murder, 
the  queen's  guilt,  and  the  royal  pedigree  of  Arzaces.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  piece  has  great  merit.  The  language 
IS  chafte,  the  verfification  harmonious,  many  of  the  fentiments 
truly  fublime,  and  feveral  of  the  incidents  extremely  affeding  ; 
all  of  which  are  loll  in  this  paultry  tranflation.  Let  the  reader^ 
judge  of  our  verdift  by  the  foUov/ing  fcene. 

'  A  C  T  IV.     SCENE   I. 
*   The  Scene  reprefents  the  Porch  of  the  Temple, 
*  Arzaces,  Azema. 

*  Arzaces.  Ah,  do  not  aggravate  my  weight  of  woe. 
This  oracle  with  horror  fills  rny  foul. 

Shock'd  naui'.e  teems  with  figns  and  portents  dirf  : 
Muft  cruel  heaven  deprive  me  of  your  heart  ? 

*  Azema.  r-Ceafe  perjur'd  man,   nor  add  tQ  what  1  feet 
By  talking  of  thy  love;  'fwas  falfhood  all. 

I  combat  not  the  queen  who  gives  her  crown. 
The  fpeaking  dead,  ncr  t.'iy  perfidious  heart ; 
By  various  prodigies  my  foul  appall'd. 
Finds  none  that  equal  thy  inconftancy. 
Complear  thy  work,  propitiate  Ninus' ghofr,. 
By  me  begin  thy  horrid  facrifice  : 
■Strike  here  ungrateful  man 

*  Arzaces.  My  wounded  heart 

Was  not  againfl:  this  cruel  ftroke  prepar'd. 
Inhuman  maid,  judge  from  my  grief  profound 
Whether  this  he.irr  prefers  you  to  a  throne  ; 

If  I  have  brav'd  the  dangers  of  the  field. 

And  fame  acquir'd,  it  was  for  you  alone  ; 

Jn  aU  my  lalpoursj  ^U  jny  hardy  deed^  ^^ 
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To  merit  you  was  my  ambition's  height. 

Semiramis  is  dear  to  me,  I  own. 

Your  praifes  of  her  have  confpir'd  with  mine : 

We  thought  her  both  a  guardian  power,  whole  care 

Kindly  proteded  our  myfterious  love. 

Perhaps  the  gods  who  dwell  in  bowers  of  blifs. 

Require  fuch  holy  homage,  fuch  pure  love. 

When  the  queen  chofe  me,  judge  of  my  furprizc. 

Think  of  the  precipice  that  gapes  before  us  : 

Hear  my  fate  to  the  end 

"  Azema.  1  know  it  all. 

*  Jrzaces.  I  was  not  born  for  empire  nor  for  thee. 
This  fon  I  am  to  ferve  is  Ninia's  felf. 

The  fon  of  Ninus,  and  his  only  heir 

*  Azema.  Proceed 

'  Arzaces.  With  whom,  an  infant. 

You  were  united  by  the  marriage-tye, 
At  once  my  monarch  and  my  rival  born— 

*  Azema.  Njnias • 

*  Arzaces.  He  lives,  and  fhortly  will  appear. 

'  Azema.  Ninias!  juft  heaven  !  the  queen  believ'd  him  dead, 

*  Arzaces.  The  queen  deceiv'd,  long  wept  a  fon  who  lives. 
'  Azema.  Ninias  then  lives 

*  Arzaces.  'Tis  kept  a  fecret  ftill 

Deep  in  the  temple,  from  the  le^ueen  conceal'd. 

'  Azema.  But  Ninus  crowns  you  and  his  widow's  yours. 

*  Arzaces.  But  you  efpoufe  his  fon  ;  his  fon's  my  king. 
And  I  mufi:  ferve  him.     Fatal  oracle  ! 

'  Azema.  Love  fpeaks,  Fm  fatisfy'd,  and  afk  no  more  j 
His  orders  from  obfcurity  are  free  : 
That  is  the  only  oracle  I'll  hear. 
Since  Ninias  then  is  living  let  him  come  ; 
Her  promife  let  his  mother  here  renew, 
An*d  let  his  father,  from  the  grave  return'd, 
Th' engagements  of  our  infancy  confirm  ; 
Let  mighty  Ninias,  thy  king  and  rival, 
Feel  all  the  lOve  that  fhould  infpire  thy  breaft  ; 
Come,  and  thou  fhalt  behold  his  love  defpis'd, 
Himfelf,  his  throne,  his  love,  I  fcorn  them  all. 
But  where  is  Ninias  ?  fay,  what  myftery 
Can  from  the  mother  keep  her  fon  conceal'd  ? 
But  let  him  come;  he  nor  the  queen  herfelf. 
No,  nor  the  ghoft  fent  forth  from  gaping  hellj 
Nor  fhall  ^  general  wreck  of  nature  force 
This  conftant  heart  to  violate  its  faith. 
Do  you,  Arzaces,  well  confult  yourfelf. 
And  ftrive  to  copy  after  my  example. 
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But  what  are  then  thefe  crimes,  which  hell  enrag'd. 

Which  Ninas'  ghoft  command  to  be  aton'd  ? 

No,  cruel  Arzaces,  if  you  break  your  vows. 

No  crime  how  black  foe'r  can  equal  yours. 

Th'  interpreter  of  fate  I  fee  arife. 

Its  laws  to  diftate  from  his  dark  retreat : 

The  haplefs  paffion  which  you  violate 

Muft  not  prevent  you  to  confult  the  gods. 

Go,  hear  the  menacing  decrees  of  Ninus ; 

My  fate  on  thee  depends,  thine  on  the  gods.     [Exit  Arzaces. 

'  Jrzaces.  I'm  thine,  and  only  thine ;  ftay,  cruel,  ftay  : 
Oh  mixture  ftrange  of  horror  and  of  blifs ! 
Strange  deftinies  which  with  each  other  jar  !' 
Art.  17.   Oratio  Jriniverfariay  quam  ex  Harnjeii  Injiituto  in  Theatro 
Collegii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinenfis  die  Oftobris  18  A.  1.759 
Habuit  Marcus  Akenfide  M.  D.  Coll.  Med.  et  Reg.  Societ.  Socius. 
.  4/0.     Pr.  IS.     Dodfley. 

This  fubjeft  has  been  fo  exhaufted  by  annual  difcourfes,  that 
even  the  creative  powers  of  the  elegant  author  of  the  Pleafures  of 
the  Imagination,  could  fuggeft  nothing  new,  entertaining,  or 
inftrudive.  The  language  is  fluent  and  claflical  enough  ;  but 
we  find  fo  much  ftale  and  infipid  panegyric,  as  hath  almoft  ex- 
cited our  indignation  againft  the  ingenious  founder  of  the  inlH- 
tution,  and  difguft  to  all  thofe  great  phyficians  whom  our  au- 
thor would  immortalize. 

Art.  18.  The  Hijiory  of  the  Prefent  War:  A  miu  Eritifh  Medley^ 
In  tnjjo  Parts  J  Proper  to  be  /aid  or  fung  in  all  Cofnpanies  of  True 
Britons,    fol.     Pr.  6d.    Dixwell. 

•  Juftly  entitled  a  Medley.  A  ftrange  jumble  of  bad  recitative 
and  pitiful  ballads.  The  concluding  llanza  is  the  bell:  in  it  : 
the  reader,  at  leaft,  will  be  pleafed  with  it  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing the  laft,  as  well  as  for  the  patriotic  fentiment  it  contains. 

'  To  you  fair  ladies  nonv  at  land' 
And,  Britons,  hear  your  genius  fpeak. 

Nor  fage  advice  deride; 
If  you  the  Gallic  pow'r  would  break. 

Be  Unity  your  guide; 
The  French  (keep  you  but  one  mind) 
Muft  fly  like  chaff  before  the  wind.         Fal,  lal,  &c.* 

Art.  1 9.  Did  you  ever  fee  fuch  Damned  Stuff?  Or,  So-much-t  he- 
better.  A  Story  ^without  Head  or  Tail,  Wit  or  Humour.  1 2?ii$. 
Price  2s.     SeyfFert. 

*rhis  is  a  wretched  tranflation  of  a  filly  attempt  to  humour  in 
the  French,  with  fcarce  any  other  addition  than  that  of  the  title- 
Page.  Art. 
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Art.  20.  A  Sketch  of  Moral  PhUofophy  ;  or.  An  EJfay  to  demmjlrali 
the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion  upon  a  nexv,  natural,  andcajy 
Plan.  By  John  Taylor,  late  of  Norwich,  D.  D.  ^-vo.  Pr. 
is.  6d.     Waugh. 

The  great  misfortuhe  of  almofl  all  the  fyrtems  of  ethics  we 
have  ever  feen,  is  a  certain  drynefs  and  barren  formality,  that 
difguft  a  young  reader.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  mind  be 
exercifed  upon  clear  and  juft  ideas,  the  definitions  evident,  and 
every  propofition  demonftrated  as  far  as  moral  certainty  will  ad- 
mit of  demonftration  ;  it  mail  be  interefted,  by  reducing  the 
principles  of  moral  ai5tions  to  the  natural  feelings,  and  elucidating 
them  by  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  Abftracted  ethical  reafon- 
ing  lofes  all  its  force,  however  folid  and  convincing  ;  to  render  it 
engaging,  a  conftant  regard  muft  be  had  to  fad  and  experience. 
This  method  has  fuccefsfally  been  adopted  by  the  late  ingenious 
author  of  the  theory  of  moral  fentiments  ;  and  his  work  has, 
for  that  reafon,  been  perufed  with  more  avidiry  and  applaufe, 
than  any  former  writings  upon  the  fubjeQ. 

With  refpeftto  the  (ketch  before  us,  it  is  drawn  upon  the  ba- 
fis  of  o-ood  fenfe  ;  but  mere  out-lines  contain  nothing  flriking, 
however  rteady  may  be  the  hand  of  the  defigner.  The  method 
is  truly  geometrical,  the  definitions,  in  general,  juft,  and  the 
propofitions  demonftrative ;  but  we  regard  them  with  the  indif- 
ference fhewn  to  the  felf-evident  preliminary  truths  of  mathe- 
maticians. As  the  mind  is  excited  by  not  the  fainteft  hope  of 
the  difcovery  of  new  truths,  the  attention  wavers,  and  the  rea- 
der is  juft  in  the  condition  of  a  traveller,  who  has  a  thoufand 
times  beat  over  the  fame  path  without  a  fingle  new  objeft  to  at- 
traft  his  curiofiiy.  la  a  word,  we  have  here  afyllabus  of  ethics, 
which  may  be  of  ufe  to  readers  who  find  pleafure  in  contem- 
plating mere  order,  method,  and  harmony  of  parts. 

^rt.  21.  ^he  Retired  Penitent.  Being  a  poetical  Verfon  of  the  Re-TK 
Dr.  Young'^  Moral  Contemplations.  Re'vifed,  approi'ed,  and  pub-r 
lijhed  nuith  the  Cotfent  of  that  learned  and  eminent  IFriter.  By 
Mr.  Newcomb.     ^'uo.     Pr.  6d.     Buckland. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  poem  that  deferves  to  be  feverely  cen- 
fured  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  merits 
a  warm  applaufe:  yet  this  would  be  fufficient  to  place  it  in  a 
ftate  of  reprobation,  if  we  admit  the  ipfe  dixit  of  Horace,  who 
maintains,  that  mediocrity  is  infufferable  in  a  poet. 
Mediccribus  effe  poetis 
Non  dii,  non  hoviines,  non  concefjere  columms^  , 

However,  we  cannot  but  dift'er  from  the  great  CrltFc  aboiPe- 
mentioned,  being  firmly  perfuaded,  that  a  middling  poet  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  bad  gjie,  ^"^^^ 
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Art.  12.  Tbe  FirJI  Pajioral o/VlrgW  in  Englhli  Ferfe  j  attmpted  Ij 
James  Peacock.     \to.     Price  bd. 

The  incorrednefs  of  this  piece  is  fuch,  that  nothing  could; 
exciife  it  but  a  true  fpirit  of  poetry  ;  and  it  is  at  the  lame  time 
fo  flat  and  infijiid,  that  the  mofl:  exacl  corrednefs  would  be  in- 
fufficient  to  attone  for  the  tranflator's  want  of  genius.  Hehai 
equally  offended  againft  ftile  and  meafure  ;  and  almofl  every 
line  of  his  paftoral  affords  an  inftance  of  bad  language,  or  bad 
verfification.     The  very  opening  will  prove  the  former  : 

*  Reclin'd  at  eafe  beneath  the  cooling  /liade. 
Free  from  thofe  griefs  thy  fellow-fwains  invade; 
Thou  Tityrus,  upon  thy  {lender  reed 

Art  warbling  o'er  foft  ftrains,  which  none  exceed.* 

FcHo-zv-fixains,  in  the  fecond  line,  is  placed  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  it  fhould  rather  be  the  nominative  cafe  before  the  verb  in- 
ijade,  than  the  accufative  cafe  after  it.  In  the  fourth  line,  ^hich 
none  exceed,  is  altogether  fuperfluous,  and  brought  in  merely  for 
the  fake  of  a  rhyme.  In  the  feventh  page  we  meet  with  au  ex- 
ample of  the  author's  negledlof  meafure: 

'  It  came,  tho'  after  long  and  fad  delay, 
Not  till  from  Galateia  I  broke  away. 
And  to  fair  Amaryllis  tun'd  my  lay.* 

Our  tranflator,  not  contented  with  thefe  poetical  licences,  has, 
thought  proper  even  to  difpenfe  with  rhyme  : 

*  Nor  love-fick  turtles  ceafe  to  pleafe  thine  ear. 
From  the  aerial  elm,  thy  cottage  near. 

In  fvveetly  plaintive  notes.' 

Tityrus. 

*  Sooner  the  beamy  Hags,  aloft  in  air.* 

Here  air  muft  rhyme  to  notes ;  and  then  the  former  of  thele 
lines  confifts  but  of  fix  fyllables.  It  muft  be  owned,  our  author 
afferts  the  poet's  right  of  quidlibet  aitdendi  to  fomc  purpofe.  To 
conclude,  a  fchool-boy  would  have  deferved  but  little  praife,  had 
he  produced  fuch  a  poem  by  way  of  exercife ;  and  James  Pea- 
cock, to  uie  a  quibble  of  Mr.  Dryden's,  feems  to  have  traduced 
"rather  than  to  have  tranliated  Virgil. 

Art.  23.    Medea  /i>  Jafon.     An  Epijlle.     By  a  Ger.lkman.     ToJio., 
Price  is.     Hitch. 

V/e  are  told,  in  the  preface,  that  this  poem  is  the  firft  effort 

of  an  infant  Mufe ;  and,  indeed,  that  might  have  been  eafily 

.  gueffed,  for  it  abounds  wi^h  inaccuracies  and  abfurd  expr eflions. 

At 


\ 
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At  the  very  beginning  we  meet  with  lines  which  offend  equally 
againft  grammar  and  fenfe  : 

*— — *  That  faithful  wife  Is  me, 
Who,  big  with  vengeance,  fends  thefe  lines  to  thee.* 

The  author  tells  us,  that  he  has  treated  his  fubjedt  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  Ovid ;  and  that  every  one  will  allow  him. 
It  muft  be  however  acknowledged,  that  thefentiment  he  makes 
Medea  utter,  when  fhe  fpeaks  of  her  children,  is  more  in  cha- 
rafter  than  that  afcribed  to  her  by  Ovid  upon  the  fame  occalloa : 

*  Give  me  at  leaft  my  children  back  again  : 
This  I  may  afk — fure  this  1  may  obtain  ! 

Their  prattling  tongues  will  cheat  the  heavy  day. 

And  fleal  for  intervals  my  grief  away  ! 

— Yet  fend  them  not :  left  in  their  fronts  I  fee 

Some  likenefs,  fome  fimilitude  of  thee  ! 

For  then  quite  frantick  and  myfelf  no  more — 

With  their  dalh'd  brains  I  flrew  the  reeking  floor  !* 

Thefe  lines  anfwer  our  idea  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  mucll 
better  than  thefe  of  the  Latin  poet : 

'  Si  tibi  Aim  vilis ;  communes  refpice  natos, 

Soviet  in  partus  dira  Noverca  meos. 
Et  nimium  fimiles  tibi  funt :  &  imagine  tangor  : 
Et,  quoties  video,  lumina  noftra  madent.' 

Art.  24>     A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Woffingtoii. 
A^to.     Price  Is.     Withy. 

This  poem  iscorreft,  elegant,  and  pathetic;  but  not  altoge- 
ther worthy  of  the  perfon  whom  it  celebrates,  who  mull  be  al- 
lowed, by  every  fpedlator  of  tafte,  to  have  been  one  of  the  befl 
aftreffes  that  has  appeared  upon  the  Englifli  ftage  fince  Mrs, 
Oldfield.  As  a  fpecijnen  of  our  author's  poetry,  we  fliall  prefent 
the  reader  with  his  defcription  of  Mrs.  WofKngton  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Cleopatra,  wherein  fhe  difplayed  uncommon  excel- 
lence : 

*  Whene'er  we  view'd  the  Roman's  fully'd  fame. 
Thy  beauty  juflify'd  the  hero's  fhame. 

What  heart  but  then  muft  Anthony  approve. 
And  own  the  world  was  nobly  loft  for  love  ? 
•What  ears  could  hear  in  vain  thy  caufe  implor'd. 
When  foothing  arts  appeas'd  thy  angry  lord  ? 
Each  tender  breaft  the  rough  Ventidius  blam'dy 
And  Egypt  gain'd  the  figh  Odlavia  claim'd. 
Thy  eloquence  each  hulh'd  attention  drew. 
While  love  ufurp'd  the  tears  to  virtue  due/ 
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THE 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For    the    Month    of    September^    1760. 

Article    T. 

^he  Modern  Part  of  an  Umnjerfal  Hijlory,  from  the  earlieji  Account 
of  Time.  Compiled  from  Original  Writers.  By  the  Authors  of  the 
Antient  Part.      Vols.  XXI,  XXII. 

THERE  cannot  be  imagined  a  fituation  more  irkfome 
than  that  of  a  Reviewer,  whofe  imagination  is  con- 
ftantiy  on  the  ftretch  to  furnilh  out  entertainment  for  the  great 
variety  of  different  palates.  Eager  in  the  purfnit  of  honeft 
fame,  and  equally  fer.fible  of  the  fting  of  reproach,  and  titil- 
lation  of  applaufe,  his  delicacy  meets  with  a  thoufand  fhocks 
and  galling  difappointments.  The  oppofite  taftes,  humours, 
and  difpofitions  of  his  readers,  and  frequently  the  great  dearth. 
that  falls  out  in  point  of  variety,  baffle  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  pleafe  all  in  the  fame  degree.  What  one  admires  as  exqui- 
fitely  delicious,  another  contemns  as  infufferably  infipid ;  and 
the  choice  morfel  prepared  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  epicure  in 
learning,  creates  loathing  and  difguft  in  the  ftomach  of  the  fu- 
pinely  ignorant.  Each  fl^etches  out  a  bill  of  fare  the  beft  cal- 
culated to  his  own  appetite,  without  reflecling,  that  experience 
may  have  taught  the  mental  cook  the  art  of  adminiftring  v/hat 
is  moft  pleafing,  falutary,  and  congenial,  to  theconftitutions  of 
his  guefts  in  general,  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  judge  by  the 
number  and  quality  of  his  cuflomers.  To  drop  the  metaphor, 
our  readers  not  only  require  more  than  is  propofed,  or  can  be 
executed  on  the  plan ;  but  authors  and  their  friends  demand 
impartial  juftice,  of  which  their  ideas  may  be  very  wide  of  thofe 
of  the  critic.  Every  reader  expeds,  that  an  article  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  way  mofl  agreeable  to  him.  Geometry,  for  in- 
ftance,  and  every  v.'ork  of  fcience,  muft  be  fi<immed  over  with 
exceeding  brevity,  while  the  productions  of  tafie  and  humour 
ought  to  employ  the  whole  attention  of  the  Reviewer.  Another, 
Vol.  X.  Sej>tcm!icr  1760.  M  of 
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of  a  contrary  opinion,  infifts  upon  the  fuperior  utility  of  ab-*' 
firaded  rtudies,  and  demands  that  our  work  fhall  be  a  rcpofi- 
tory  of  new  opinions  and  notable  difcoveries  in  fcicnce.  One 
cries  out  againfl:  the  length  and  dulnefs  of  extracts,  and  another 
believes,  that  no  jufl  idea  of  an  author  can  be  conveyed  with- 
out extrafts,  which  ought  to  be  fclefied  lefs  on  account  of  the 
entertainment,  than  the  utility  and  infiruftion  they  convey. 
Tdo  often  the  learning  of  the  critic  is  termed  pedantry,  his  juft 
feverity  conftrued  into  fcurrility,  and  his  ridicule  miftaken  for 
buffoonery.  Thus  every  reader  believes  himfelf  better  qualified 
for  a  Reviewer  than  the  pcrfon  employed  in  that  capacity,  un- 
til he  has  experienced  the  impoflibility  of  writing  to  the  taflc 
of  every  individual  of  a  multitude.  Let  it  fuffice  for  our  rea- 
ders in  general,  that  we  (hall  endeavour  to  fleer  a  middle  courfe 
amidft  the  variety  of  diflbnant  and  jarring  opinions,  from  a 
full  conviftion  founded  upon  experience,  that  each  of  thefe  opi- 
nions is  both  right  and  wrong,  according  to  circumftances;  and 
that  the  Reviewer,  who  invariably  adheres  to  either,  is  unjuftto 
his  readers,  to  his  authors,  and  to  his  own  reputation.  We 
will,  however,  thankfully  receive  every  correflion  adminiftered 
by  the  lenient  fpirit  of  candour,  kifs  the  rod  lifted  for  our  im- 
provement, and  endeavour  to  profit  by  our  errors,  and  the 
wholefome  admonitions  of  warm  and  fenfible  friendfhip  *. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  traiTi  of  refleftion  chiefly  by  a 
diverfity  of  remarks,  offered  on  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
treated  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  as  it  appeared  in  monthly  vo- 
lumes. Some  expedt  an  epiitome  of  the  fubjeft,  with  general  re- 
marks upon  the  execution  of  the  writers,  while  others  prefer 
the  method  we  have  commonly  followed  of  exhibiting  fpeci- 
mens,  giving  general  refledions  and  a  charadter  of  the  work. 
Henceforward  we  fhall  epitomize  only  where  the  fubjed  is  cu- 
rious, little  known  to  Englifli  readers,  and  fo  prolixly  treated 
as  to  render  fhort  and  entertaining  extrads  impradicable.  This 
has  already  been  too  frequently  the  cafe,  particularly  in  the 
Spanifli  hillory,  the  fequel  of  which,  now  before  us,  we  find  il 
neceffary  to  abridge,  as  in  the  preceding  Number. 

We  dropt  the  hiftory  of  Spain  at  the  accelTion  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  and  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Caftile, 
Arragon,  in  a  word,  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy,  except  Gra- 
nada, ftill  under  the    dominion   of  the   Moors.     The  Infanta 


*  Our  ingenious  correfpondent  T.  Y.  may  perceive  that  we 
have  an  eye  to  his  friendly  and  fenfible  remarks,  to  which  ws 
fliall  pay  all  paffible  regard. 

Donna. 
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Donna  Juana,  difputed  the  crown  by  force  of  arms,  but  was 
was  forced  to  relinquiih  her  claim,  after  the  Portuguefe  had 
fuftained  a  fignal  defeat  at  Toro.  Their  majellies  next  applied 
themfelves  to  compofing  the  civil  factions  and  dilfentions  which 
had  long  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  fucceeded  by 
their  unparalleled  conftancy  and  firmnefs.  Upon  this  they  enter- 
ed on  a  war  againft  Granada,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Ifabella 
exhibited  many  altonifliing  inftances  of  true  wifdom  and  policy, 
\vhile  Ferdinand  was  diftinguiflung  his  perfonal  courage.  By 
the  former  the  finances  were  kept  in  the  beft  order,  troops  were 
levied,  magazines  filled,  fleets  equipped,  and  every  meafure 
taken  to  forward  the  operations  of  the  campaign :  Ferdinand, 
at  the  fame  time,  obtaining  viftories,  improving  the  military 
fyftem,  and  training  up  a  fet  of  officers  who  were  to  figure  in 
the  following  age.  The  memorable  fiege  of  Malaga  we  will 
relate  in  the  words  of  the  authors.  This  place  was  inverted  by 
Ferdinand  on  the  7th  of  May  i486,  after  feveral  attempts  had 
been  made  to  corrupt  Hamet  the  governor,  who  always  re- 
plied, "  That  he  was  hired  to  defend  the  city,  and  he  would  ne- 
ver betray  it  ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  this  anfwer  would  procure 
him  favourable  treatment,  in  cafe  he  (hould  be  compelled  to  fur- 
render,  after  the  moft  vigorous  defence  in  his  power.  The 
Chriftians  continued  the  fiege  with  vigour  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  Moors  defended  themfelves  with  great  fpirit  and 
patience.  In  the  mean  tirrie  Mohammed  al  Zagel  coUeded  all 
the  troops  he  could,  in  order  to  afford  them  fuccours  ;  but  he 
had  fcarce  marched  them  out  of  Guadix,  before  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Muly  Abul  Abdali,  by  whom  the  beft  part  of  them, 
were  cut  in  pieces.  Upon  this  he  fent  a  prefent  of  feveral 
horfes  with  rich  furniture,  with  fome  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold  and 
filk,  to  their  Catholic  majefties,  advifing  them  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  preventing  any  fort  of  provifions  from  being  carried  into 
the  place,  where  famine  would  foon  force  them  to  yield  ;  and 
aflured  them,  that  when  they  were  mafters,  as  fome  fay,  of  Al- 
ineria.  Baza,  andGuadix,  they  might  depend  upon  his  putting 
Granada  into  their  hands.  A  deiperate  Moor,  however,  was 
very  near  fnatching  this  conqueft  out  of  their  hands.  He  came 
out  of  Malaga  in  the  niijht,  and,  going  to  the  £rft  guard  of  the 
chriftian  army,  demanded  to  be  carried  to  the  marquis  of  Ca- 
diz. When  he  was  brought  to  him,  he  prefled  to  fee  their  ma- 
jefties, to  whom  he  faid  he  would  dilcover  the  means  of  enter- 
ing the  town.  The  marquis  did  not  regard  him  much  ;  but 
thofe  who  were  shout  him  carried  him  to  the  king's  quarter, 
and  brought  him  to  the  tent  of  Donna  Beatrix  de  Bobadilla, 
who  was  playing  at  draughts  with  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal. 
The  Moos  fteing-  Donna  Beatrix  very  richly  dreffed,  made  no 
M  2  doubt 
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doubt  but  (he  was  the  queen,  and  that  the  perfon  playing  wirlr 
her  was  the  king ;  upon  which,  drawing  his  fcymitar,  he  dif- 
charged  a  blow  with  all  his  force  on  Don  Alvaro's  head  :  Donna 
Beatrix  fainting  and  falling  down,  another  blow,  that  he  aimed 
at  her,  reached  no  farther  than  her  fleeve ;  and  before  he  had 
time  to  ftrike  a  third,  he  was  difpatched  by  thofe  who  were  in 
the  place.  The  king  was  afleep  ;  but  the  queen,  being  in  the 
next  apaatmen^t,  hearing  the  noife,  came  out,  and  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  this  fliocking  fcene.  At  length  Malaga  would  have 
capitulated  ;  but  the  king  refufed  any  other  terms  than  furren- 
dering  at  difcretion,  to  which  they  were  at  laft  forced  to  fubmit, 
and  the  town  was  accordingly  furrendered  on  the  eighteenth  of 
Augufi:.  By  this  means  many  thoufands  were  made  flaves, 
fome  of  the  nobility  having  a  hundred,  others  fifty,  for  their 
Ihare,  befides  thofe  that  were  fent  as  prefents  to  the  kings  of 
Portugal  and  Naples.' 

After  feveral  other  advantages  obtained  by  Ferdinand  the 
Mooriih  king,-  Al  Zagel  fubmits,  requefts  and  obtains  leave  to 
retire  into  Barbary.  Our  readers  may  be  entertained  with  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Santa-Fe.  Pre- 
vious to  the  fiege  of  Granada,  '  the  queen  Donna  Ifabeila  re- 
paired to  the  camp,  with  the  reft  of  the  royal  family,  and  were 
very  conveniently  lodged  in  the  tent  of  the  marquis  of  Cadiz, 
"which  ftood  next  to  the  king's.  One  night  the  queen  complain- 
ing to  one  of  her  maids,  that  the  candle  offended  her  eyes,  and 
hindered  her  from  fleeping,  fhe  removed  it  into  a  corner,  antf 
both  of  them  falling  allcep,  the  tent  took  fire,  by  which  the 
lives  of  the  whole  royal  family  were  endangered,  and  the  camp 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  The  king,  half  naked, 
mounted  on  horfeback,  and,  having  collefted  a  great  body  of 
cavalry,  ported  them  in  the  avenues  leading  from  the  city,  and 
fo  covered  the  camp  till  the  fire  could  be  extinguifhed.  The 
queen  relledting  upon  this  accident,  and  refolving  to  prevent  the 
like  for  the  future,  formed  a  very  extraordinary  projedt.  She 
caufed,  in  a  convenient  place,  two  long  and  broad  ftreets  to  be 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a  crofs  and  as  there  were  great  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  pioneers  quickly  conftrudted  low  but- 
very  Qonvenient  houfes  of  ftone.  As  foon  as  the  army  com- 
prehended the  queen's  defign,  they  affifted  in  it  fo  chearfuUy, 
that  there  quickly  appeared  a  regular  and  very  confiderable 
town,  to  which  they  would  have  given  the  name  of  Ifabeila ; 
but  the  queen  exprefsly  commanded  it  fhould  be  called  Santa 
Fe,  that  is,  Holy  Faith  j  and  it  has  been  fmce  honoured  witlv 
tlie  name  of  a  city.' 

The 
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The  Moorilh  war  being  happily  terminated,  Ferdinand,  by 
means  of  tlie  great  captain  Gonzales  de  Cordova,  expelled  the 
French  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  attempts  made  to 
<:onvert  the  Moors,  and  conftrain  them  to  embrace  Chriltianity, 
excited  a  very  troublefome  revolt,  over  which,  however,  the 
courage,  the  conduft,  and  the  good  fortune  of  Ferdinand  tri- 
umphed. After  the  conquefts  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and 
feveral  wars,  out  of  which  he  always  extricated  himfelf  to  ad- 
vantage, Ferdinand  yielded  up  his  laft  breath,  anno  15 15,  hav- 
ing acquired  the  glory  of  founding  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  fup- 
prefllng  the  Moors,  enlarging  his  dominions  by  the  conqueft  of 
Navarre,  protedling  Naples,  governing  with  wifdom  and  equity, 
eftablifhing  the  maritime  power  of  Spain,  and,  laftly,  of  being 
called  the  father  and  the  friend  of  his  fubjeds,  the  moll  glo- 
rious title  of  a  monarch. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Charles  I.  commonly  ftiled^ 
on  account  of  the  fuperior  title,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  As 
the  life  of  this  monarch  will  be  more  explicitly  related  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  empire,  we  fhall  here  only  obferve,  that  after  a 
fuccefsful  reign  of  forty-three  years,  during  which  the  extent  of 
liis  dominions  and  conquefts  obtained  him  the  furname  of  Grmr, 
he  refigned  his  crown  in  difguft,  and  retired  to  a  monaftery, 
where  he  lived  fome  years,  adored  as  an  enfhrined  being  of  a 
fuperior  order  to  humanity.  Our  authors  deny  that  he  ever 
difcovered  any  fyraptoms  of  repentance  for  having  abdicated 
the  crown,  though  we  have  that  faft  recorded  by  feveral  of  the 
heft  hiftorians,  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  unconteftable 
anecdotes. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  V.  made  way  for  his  fon  Philip 
II.  to  -mount  the  Spanifh  throne.  This  prince,  the  greateft 
politician  of  his  age,  is  not  unaptly  compared  to  Tiberius, 
.whom  he  refeuibled  in  feveral  extraordinajy  virtues  and  vices. 
The  tyranny  of  his  difpofition  occafioned  that  famous  revolt 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  gave  birth  to  the  ftates-general 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Our  authors  have  related  this 
curious  period  of  hiftory  with  great  brevity,  as  it  will  again 
occur,  and  more  properly  be  inferted  at  length  in  the  hiftory  of 
that  famous  republick.  The  following  extraft  is  one  of  the  mofi: 
curious  and  chara£teriftical  pafiages  in  the  life  of  Philip.  '  His 
fon,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  feemed  to  be  in- 
tent upon  accomplifliing  his  own  undoing.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  deformed  in  his  perfon,  £ind  lo  have  a  weskneft 
in  one  of  his  legs  ;  circumftances  which  occafioned  more  than 
prdinary  indulgence  to  be  fhewn  him  in  his  infancy  ;  and  this, 
M  3  if 
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if  it  did  not  excite,  at  leaft  ftrengthened,  bad  habits.  He  was 
hafly  and  paflionate,  and,  which  rarely  happens  in  the  fame 
perfon,  he  was  obftinate  and  fulkn,  very  apt  to  take  offence, 
and  implacable  in  his  averlions ;  which  very  probably  was  the 
occafion  of  his  dift radtions  ;  for  as  he  did  not  conceal  his  refent- 
noent,  fo  fomeof  the  greatefl:  perfons  about  the  court  were  the 
objefts  of  it,  and  therefore  little  inclined  to  conceal  or  to  ex- 
cufe  his  errors.  The  prefident  Spinofa,  Don  Ruy  Gomez, 
prince  of  Eboli,  and  the  king's  favourite,  were  of  this  num- 
ber ;  and  Don  Garcia  Toledo,  his  gcvernor,  who  had  a  fincere 
affeftion  for  him,  taking  the  liberty,  as  they  were  riding  toge- 
ther in  a  wood,  to  expoftulate  with  him  upon  his  ill  conduft, 
the  prince  fuddenly  attempted  to  kill  him  ;  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  fled  to  Madrid.  The 
prince  was  defirous  of  marrying  his  coufin  the  archduchefs  Anne 
of  Auftria,  which  was  likewife  very  acceptable  to  the  emperor; 
but  as  the  king  made  no  great  hafte  in  the  negotiation,  he  con- 
ceived in  his  own  mind  that  the  king  thought  him  unfit  to  be 
married,  and  incapable  of  the  fucceflion  ;  upon  this  he  took  a 
refolutionof  flying  into  Germany,  and  wrote  letters  to  moft  of 
the  nobility,  defiring  their  afiiftance  in  a  certain  great  affair  ; 
which  they  promifed  him,  provided  it  was  not  againft  his  fa- 
ther, and  fiirnifhed  him  with  a  very  large  fum  of  money.  He 
then  broke  the  matter  to  Don  John  of  Auftria,  and  prefTed  him 
to  concur  in  it ;  but  he  told  him  he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power ; 
that  feme  of  the  nobility  would  acquaint  the  king,  and  there- 
fore it  was  better  in  him  to  drop  the  thing  itfelf. 

*  But  he  perfifted ;  upon  which  his  confeflbr  forfook  him. 
The  admiral,  and  fome  other  lords,  having  brought  his  letters 
to  the  king,  and  his  majefty  being  likewife  informed  that  the 
mafler  of  the  pofls  had  received  the  prince's  orders  to  furnifh 
horfes  for  a  long  journey,  he  refolved  to  arreft  him  ;  and,  for 
this  purpofc,  went  the  fame  day,  which  was  the  i8th  of  Janu- 
ary, to  Madrid.  About  midnight  he  entered  his  fon's  apart- 
ment in  the  palace,  attended  by  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Don 
Juan  Manrique  de  Lara,  Don  Antcnio  de  Toledo,  the  prior  of 
St.  John,  and  Lewis  Qiiixada,  the  duke  of  Feria  following  with 
fome  of  the  guards.  The  prince,  as  foon  as  he  faw  him,  flirunk 
under  the  bed-cloaths,  crying  out.  Will  your  majejly  kill  me  ?  I 
cm  not  mad,  but  am  rendered  drJlerate  by  the  manner  in  ivhich  your 
majejiy  treats  me.  The  king  bid  him  make  himfelf  eafy,  and  be 
affured  that  he  meant  every  thing  for  his  good.  The  king 
feized  all  the  arms  that  were  in  the  room,  together  v»ith  his 
papers,  and  a  ftrong  box.  He  then  appointed  fix  noblemen  of 
the  firfl  families  in  Spain  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  with  exprefj 

order? 
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©rders  that  two  of  them  fhould  have  him  coiiftantly  in  their 
fight  ;  and  that  they  fliould  permit  him  to  have  nothing  in  his 
reach  by  which  he  might  endanger  his  own  life.  The  king  im- 
mediately gave  notice  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  to  all  the  fa- 
reign  minillers,  of  the  motives  which  led  him  to  treat  the 
prince  in  this  manner.  He  did  the  fame  to  all  the  great  towns 
by  a  letter,  which  is  ftill  extant  ia  more  volumes  than  one. 
Their  imperial  majefties  interpofed  with  great  earneftnefs  and 
anxiety  in  favour  of  the  prince ;  but  the  king  affured  them, 
that  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  civilians  and  divines  before  he 
proceeded  fo  far  ;  and  that  they  might  be  affured  he  would  adt 
with  caution  aud  tendernefs  for  the  future. 

*  Don  Carlos,  however,  bore  his  confinement  vnth  great  im- 
patience. He  refufed  all  nourifliment  for  two  whole  days,  of 
which  the  king  being  informed,  he  went  to  his  apartment,  and 
ftaid  till  he  had  taken  feme  refrefhment.  He  afterwards  eat 
with  great  avidity,  and  overcharged  his  llomach.  When  the 
weather  became  hot,  he  drank  to  excefs  of  ice  diffolved  to  wa- 
ter, by  which  he  weakened  the  tone  of  his  rtomach  to  fuch  a 
degree  that  it  would  bear  nothing.  His  phyficians  feeing  the 
danger  he  was  in,  advifed  him  to  prepare  for  death  ;  which  he 
did  with  great  piety  and  calmnefs,  being  aflifled  by  his  confel- 
for  and  other  divines.  He  defired  earneftly  to  fee  his  father,  who 
went  to  him  immediately,  and  gave  him  hisblelling.  The  prince 
begged  his  pardon,  and  defired  that  he  would  provide  for  his  fer- 
vants.  The  king  afked  hiir  what  he  would  have  done  for  them, 
and,  when  he  told  him,  promifed  to  do  all  that  he  had  afked. 
In  a  fhort  time  after  the  king  withdrew,  he  expired,  on  the  24th, 
of  June,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
unhappy  prince,  according  to  the  beft  Spanifti  hiftoriansj  but 
other  writers  have  taken  great  freedom  upon  this  fubjeft,  and 
have,  without  fcruple,  afferted  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
fatlier's  command.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  inexcufable  ;  if  it  Jjfi 
not  true,  the  king  v/as  doubly  unfortunate  in  the  lofs  of  his  fori 
and  of  his  reputation,  of  vvhich  few  princes  were  fo  tender. 
He  caufed  the  whole  court  to  go  into  mourning,  and  buried  him 
publickly  with  great  fplendor.' 

In  this  account  of  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  our  hiilorians 
differ  widely  from  a  great  number  of  other  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly from  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  who  relates  fome  very  cu- 
rious anecdotes  upon  this  fubjedt.  The  F'tench  hiftorians  in,  ge- 
neral affirm,  that  Philip  proceeded  againft  his  fon  before  the  in- 
quifition;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  fentenced  to  die, 
but  permitted  to  chufe  his  own  death.  Upon  his  refufal  to  de- 
M  4  termine. 
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termine,  four  flaves  were  admitted  to  his  chamber,  by  whom  he 
Was  ftrangled.     In  fome  Spanifh  hiftories  it  is  aflerted,  that  thq 
prince  was  aftually  put  to  death  ;  but  whether  by  poifon  or  the 
halter  is    left  problematical.      Morofini,  the   excellent    Vene- 
tian hiftorian  and  fenator,  who  was  permitted  to  infpeftthe  dif- 
patches  of  the  Spanifh  r.inifter  to  the  Republick,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account   of  that    tragical    affair.     "  Belgii  tumultibus, 
quibuii  Philippi  Hifpaniarum   regis  animus  vehementer  angeba- 
tur,  Caroli  majoris  natu  filii  obitus  acccffit,  quern  turbidi,  at- 
que  efferati  ingenii  juvenem,  quod  advevfus  regiam  majeftatern 
multa  egiffet  antea  omni  armorum  genere  adempto,  cuftodije 
tradi  jufferat.     Verum  alti  anii.r.i  juvenis,  probri  atque  injurise 
impatient,  cum  vita,  indecoram    regis  fortunae    notam  delere 
ftatuit,  quamque  fibi  gladin  inferre  nfequiverat,   inedia  vincente 
raturam,  necem  fibi  confcifccre  decrevit.    At  confilio  cuftodum 
affidiiitatedetedo,  occulto  adamantemex  annulo,  quem  geftabat, 
extradtum  voravir,  duriffimo   lapide  incidere  corporis  nexus  in- 
vito conatu  poffe  ratus  ;   tamen  vitam   denique  obftinata  mente 
pertefus,  omni  ciborum  genere  (tit  ingurgitando,  aqux  frigidx 
nunquam  potatione  intermifia,  brevi  itomachi  vitium  contraxir, 
atque  dyfenteria  correptus  intcritum   fibi   maturavit,  quem  rite 
prius  ecclefis  facramentis  fufceptis  conftantur  fiibiit."     Such  is 
the  account   of  the  Italian   hiftorian,  which,   at  the  beft,  re- 
dounds but  little  to  the  charaifler  of  Philip  ;  as  it  is  fcarce  pro- 
bable that  mere  confinement,  without  other  grievous  opprefllons, 
would  have  driven  the   young  prince  to  the  extremity  of  fwal- 
lowing  the  diamond  out  of  his  ring,  and  voracioufly  overcharg- 
ing his  ftomach  with  all  kinds  of  food,  and  deluges  of  cold  wa- 
ter, in  hopes  of  putting  a  fpecdy  iffue  to  his  misfortunes.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  point  of  hilloiy  is  curious,   but  fo  dark  and 
perplexed,  that  we  fear  the  utmofi:  pains  will  now  be  loft  in  af- 
certaining  the  truth.     After  aferies  of  wars  and  intrigues  Philip 
died  in  the  year  1597,  leaving  the  folIov,ing  charafter,  as  drav/n 
by  our  authors. 

_  *  There  is  fcarce  any  charafcer  i)i  hiflory  that  has  been  more 
frequently  examined,  or  more  feverely  cenfured,  than  that  of 
this  prince,  who,  though  magnified  by  fome  Spanilli  hiftorians 
as  another  Solomon,  under  whofe  form  he  is  reorefented  in  a 
ilatue  at  the  entrance  of  the  Efcurial,  where  Charles  V.  is 
adorned  by  the  fculptor  with  the  robes  and  the  crown  of  David; 
yet  others  have  more  fitly  compared  him  to  Tiberius ;  and, 
while  his  panegyrics  held  him  forth  as  a  model  for  princes, 
thofe  who  criticiied  his  character  dcfcribcd  him  as  the  mirrour 
of  tyrants.  Without  partiality  or  prejudice,  we  will  offer  the 
reader  a  few  obfervations  drawn  frojii  fads.     He  was  ftiled  Phi- 
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lip  the  Prudent,  and  with  juftice  ;  for  he  was  in  all  things  a  po- 
litician. Thofe  who  magnify  his  piety,  by  which  they  mean  his 
zeal  for  the  church- of  Rome,  feem  thereby  to  offer  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  they  only  feem  to  offer  it ;  for  Philip  was  only  a  po- 
litical bigot.  When  Philip  began  his  reign,  he  was  only  upon 
bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome;  he  was  therefore  no  per- 
fecutor  in  England,  but  fliewed  rather  a  compaflion  for  thofe 
that  fuffered  here  for  their  fincerity  in  the  faith.  He  intro- 
duced and  fubjeded  the  Spanifh  church  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  but  it  was  in  his  own  way,  and  by  his  own 
authority  ;  and  though,  through  his  whole  reign,  he  was  pref^ 
fed  to  banifh  the  Morefcoes  for  the  fecurity  of  religion,  his  con- 
flan  t  an  Twer  was,  Tou  mnft  find  feme  other  nxiay  ;  for  this  is  im- 
fraaicable.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  church  was  the 
great  inflrument  in  his  government,  and  he  made  great  ufe  of 
churchmen  in  his  adminiftration  ;  and  thus  his  zeal  is  accounted 
for  on  political  principles.  In  point  of  fyftem,  if  ever  a  mo- 
dern prince  aimed  atuniverfal  monarchy,  it  was  Philip  II.  He 
was  difappointed  in  his  fchemes  ;  but  thofe  fchemes  were  equally 
bold  and  well-contrived.  He  was  near  being  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  he  bid  fair  for  making  his  daughter  queen  of  France  ; 
and  his  projefts  for  the  conquefl  of  England  were  defeated  by 
providence,  but  by  competent  judges  were  never  derided.  As 
his  plans  were  very  extenfive,  fo  he  had  great  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  was  never  at  a  lofs  for  expedients  to  piece  them  toge- 
ther again  when  broken,  till  his  treafure  and  his  power  were 
equally  exhaufted,  and  then  as  he  began,  fo  he  ended  his  reign, 
with  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  peace.  In  his  domeftic  admini- 
ftration,  he  has  been  juftly  commended  for  encouraging'  and 
promoting  men  of  abilities ;  but  he  deprefTed  the  nobility  too 
much,  and  therefore  he  advifed  his  fon  to  a  contrary  courfe, 
that  of  carefiing  the  grandees,  and  curtailing  the  revenue  and 
power  of  the  clergy  ;  and  this  he  did  from  his  obfervation,  that 
new  men  were  turbulent,  and,  being  raifed  from  nothing,  no- 
thing could  content  them.  It  is  very  certain  that  he  had  not 
much  affeftion,  and  lefs  of  pity,  in  his  compofition  ;  but  it  is 
as  certain  that  he  has  been  reprefe'nted  as  more  cruel  than  he 
really  was ;  for  however  fevere  he  might  be  when  his  fcheme 
of  policy  required  it,  he  was  never  wantonly  fo,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  faid  to  delight  in  blood. 

'  In  private  life  he  was  vicious,  and  therefore  his  pretences 
to  religion  were  certainly  political ;  for  true  piety  appears  in  the 
conduft  of  a  man's  life,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  from  exterior 
ijftions,  v/hich  may  have  another  motive,  and   muft  have  it, 

when. 
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when,  with  high  pretenfions  to  piety,  a  perfon  is  corrupt  in  his 
morals.  He  had  great  haughtinefs  in  his  nature  ;  and  it  was 
faid,  that  tho'  in  his  perfon  and  his  complexion  he  refembled 
the  Flemings,  his  temper  and  behaviour  were  intirely  of  the 
growth  of  Spain.  Thofe  who  had  audience  of  him  fpoke  upon 
their  knees,  which  he  excufed  from  the  lownefs  of  his  ftature, 
pretending  he  did  it  to  avoid  being  overlhadowed  by  thofe  who 
addrefied  him.  He  not  only  held  the  nv^bility  in  fubjedlion,  but 
at  a  diftance  ;  and  to  qualify  thefe  apparent  figns  of  j)ride,  he 
■was  very  eafy  of  accefs  to  perfons  of  meaner  rank,  but  without 
departing  from  his  dignity,  unlefs  he  might  be  faid  fo  to  do  in 
converfing  familiarly  with  peafants.  He  ufed  the  like  conde- 
fcenfion  to  churchmen,  to  his  minifiers,  and  to  the  ladies. 
He  acquired  by  habit  fuch  an  equality  of  temper,  that  fuc- 
cefs,  or  the  want  of  it,  made  no  alteration  in  his  behaviour. 
He  was  never  reputed  brave,  but  he  had  a  great  firmnefs  of 
mind  ;  and  though  lefs  adive  than  his  father  in  his  perfon,  who 
executed  all  his  great  defigns  himfelf,  yet  he  was  at  leaft  equal 
to  him  in  abilities  ;  for  he  gave  his  enemies  more  difiurbance 
by  the  fadions  and  infurreftions  he  excited  by  his  intrigues, 
than  the  emperor  had  ever  done  by  his  arms.  Upon  the  whole, 
his  ambition  and  his  policy  made  him  great  and  terrible  during 
the  major  part  of  a  long  reign  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  made 
him  odious,  and  exhaufted  his  power.  He  faw  this  when  it 
was  too  late,  fubfcribed  to  the  advice  given  by  his  father, 
and  penned  a  ceafure  of  his  own  conduft  for  the  ufe  of  his 
fon'. 

Philip  III,  afcendcd  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  a  charader  the  very  reverfe  of  his  predeceffor ;  pious,  vir- 
tuous, and  humane.  He  hated  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs,  which 
devolved  on  his  great  favourite  the  duke  of  Lerma,  preferring 
the  pleafures  confequent  on  the  exertion  of  the  pnvate  moral 
virtues  to  all  the  grandeur  of  fovereignty.  In  his  reign  the 
fatal  refolution  of  depopulating  Spain,  by  the  expulfion  of  the 
Moors,  was  taken  :  a  ftroke  of  falfe  pohcy,  never  yet  recovered 
by  that  country.  Our  authors  relate  the  faft  fimply,  without 
expatiating  upon  the  confequences ;  though  here  was  an  open- 
ing for  the  moll  judicious,  deep,  and  pertinent  refiedions.  In 
the  year  1620  he  died,  having  fome  years  furvived  the  difgrace 
of  the  duke  of  Lerma,  and  left  his  crown  and  dominions  to  his 
ton,  Philip  IV. 

This  monarch  inherited  all  the  indolence  of  his  father,  and 
adopted  his  inaxim  of  leaving  the  care  of  public  aH'airs  to  his 

prime 
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prime  minifter.  In  his  choice  he  was  more  fortunate,  having 
railed  the  count  Olivarez,  the  moft  refined  politician  of  the  age, 
and  the  rival  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  to  that  employment.  Oli- 
varez, however,  intoxicated  by  profperity,  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  grandees,  the  people,  and  even  of  the  king  himfelf, 
who,  fliocked  at  his  infolence,  deprived  him  of  all  his  employ- 
ments, and  banifned  him  the  court.  To  him  was  imputed  the 
revolution  in  Portugal,  and  the  revolt  in  Catalonia ;  though,  Ja 
truth,  thefe  were  the  confequcnces  of  the  mifcarriage  of  ex- 
tremely well-concerted  meafures,  and  a  fcries  of  the  moft  pro- 
found intrigues.  Philip  had,  during  the  civil  wars  of  France, 
in  which  he  conflantly  bore  a  Ihare,  fuccelfively  the  famous 
vifcount  Turenne  and  the  prince  of  Conde  in  his  fervice.  He 
carried  on  a  war  againft  almoft  the  whole  united  powers  of  Eu- 
rope ;  whence  we  may  judge  of  the  power  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy. After  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  made  feveral  at- 
tempts to  reduce  Portugal ;  but  his  armies  were  totally  defeated 
in  the  famous  battles  of  Evora  and  Monies  Claros.  Philip  IV. 
died  in  1665,  v/ith  the  reputation  of  a  prince  of  good  qualities, 
fupprefled  and  extinguiflied  by  indolence.  He  loved  magnifi- 
cence, had  a  polite  tafte,  fpoke  with  great  eafe  and  vivacity, 
and  had  the  grandeur  of  the  Spanidi  monarchy  much  at  heart, 
could  he  but  have  furmounted  the  natural  inadlivity  of  his  dif- 
pofition. 

With  refpeft  to  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  Philip  V.  they 
are  fo  well  known,  from  the  part  England  bore  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  that  to  epitomize  them  would  be  unneceffary.  The 
volume  begins  with  the  hiftories  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
and  the  Balearic  Iflands,  continued  down  to  their  union  with 
the  Spanifh  monarchy  in  the  perfons  of  Ferdinand  and  Ii'ibella. 
Here  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  a  great  variety  of  matter, 
not  to  be  perufed  elfewhere  in  the  Engiifh  language;  but  our 
limits  will  not  admit  either  of  extrafts  or  an  abridgment,  as  the 
proprietors  have  thought  fit  this  month  to  publifli  two  volumes. 

The  twenty-fecond  volume  contains  a  minute  and  circum- 
ftantial  hifiory  of  the  origin,  rife,  and  progrefs  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  monarchy,  deduced  from  a  variety  of  Spanifii  and  Portu- 
guefe  hiftorians.  The  moft  interefting  event  that  occurs  in  the 
annals  of  this  country,  is  the  famous  revolution  effeded  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.  under  the  conduft  of  John  duke  of  Bragan- 
za,  afterwards  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Porrugal.  Our  authors 
have  very  accurately  defcribcd  every  circumftance  that  gave 
birth  to  this  grand  revolt;  the  errors  in  Philip's  adminiftration, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Portuguefe  difcontents ;  the 
)?r?ach  of  the  fundamental  articles,  whereby  the  crowns  of  Spain 

and 
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and  Portugal  were  united ;  the  encroachments  of  the  Spanifh  ml- 
nifters  ;  the  total  negleft  of  the  Pcrtuguefe  commerce,  by  which 
alone  that  kingdom  was  rendered  conlidcrable ;  the  tyranny 
exercifed  over  the  clergy ;  the  exorbitant  taxes  levied  upon  the 
people,  and  the  wanton  barbarities  and  infolences  committecf 
by  the  Caftilians,  who,  in  all  refpefts,  treated  Portug^al  as  a 
conquered  province.  Thefe,  with  a  thoufand  other  enormities, 
every  day  exercifed  by  the  haughty  Spaiiiarcis,  determined  the 
Portuguefe  to  feek  their  remedy  in  a  revolution  and  their  owij 
jcourage. 

*  A  nation,  fay  our  authors,  when  once  difcontented,  na- 
turally feeks  a  chief;  for  an  eftabliflied  government  quickly 
fupprefles  popular  tumults  when  they  are  not  conduced  by 
fome  able  head,  and  to  fome  determined  end.  They  no  fooner 
began  to  make  this  enquiry,  than  the  duke  oi  Braganza  offered 
himfelf  to  their  view,  and  to  their  mind.  This  prince  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  grandfon  to  John  duke  of  Braganza,  who 
had  been  competitor  to  Philip,  and  himfelf  of  the  fame  name. 
His  father,  Don  Theodofius,  had  been  a  warm  friend  to  his 
country,  and  opp,oII;d  the  firft  infults  of  the  Caftilians  with  great 
dignity  and  fpirit,  which  had  endeared  him  exceedingly  to  the 
people.  He  had  by  his  dutchefs,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Frias,  this  duke,  his  brother  Don  Duarte,  and  Don  Alexander, 
defigned  for  the  church,  and  who  died  a  young  man.  As  for 
Don  Juan  duke  of  Braganza,  he  had  efpoufed  Donna  Louifa  de 
Guzman,  the  filler  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  it  is 
neceffary  to  fet  his  charai^er  in  a  true  light.  In  the  eye  of  hu- 
man policy  he  feemed  to  be  of  all  men  living  the  molt  unfit  for 
the  great  part  he  afted.  He  was  of  a  gentle  and  quiet  temper; 
rather  indolent  than  adive;  loved  hofpitality  and  magnificence  ; 
delighted  in  country  fports ;  was  the  kindeft  hulband,  the  moft 
affe£tionate  father,  the  moll:  generous  mailer,  the  friendlieft 
neighbour,  and  the  moil  amiable  and  companionable  man 
breathing.  Providence  intended  him  for  the  inftrument  by 
whom  the  oppreiVed  Portuguefe  were  to  be  reflored  to  their  in- 
dependency and  freedom ;  gave  thefe  virtues  a  turn  proper  to 
produce  confequences,  which  the  mofl  penetrating  human  po- 
licy would  never  have  fufpeded.  His  behaviour  reconciled  tha 
nobility  to  his  grandeur,  as  they  never  faw  it  exerted  but  ih. 
doino-  good  :  it  defended  him  from  the  jealoufies  and  fufpicions 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  thought  a  man  of  his  temper  could  never 
give  them  any  trouble,  unlefs  he  was  forced  to  it;  which  m.ade 
them  tender  and  indulgent  in  their  proceedings.  It  attached  ro 
him  all  his  vallals,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their  common  pa- 
rent ;  gained  the  atfsaior.s  of  the  populace  where-ever  he  came, 
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and  fpread  a  unlverfal  defire  of  being  happy  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  prince  of  fo  much  mildnefs  and  moderation.  He 
knew  his  own  rights,  and  he  did  not  want  ambition:  he  faw 
the  mifery  of  his  country,  and  he  favv  it  with  compafTion  :  he 
Comprehended  perfedly  the  views  of  the  Spanifli  minillers,  and 
he  looked  upon  them  with  proper  refentment.  But  he  coul^ 
do  all  this  without  difcompofing  his  temper,  without  altering 
his  condudt,  and  without  difcovering  the  leaft  defire  of  being 
greater  than  he  was.  In  the  end,  his  patience,  which  fome 
thought  pufilanimity,  appeared  to  be  confummate  prudence  ; 
his  indolence  the  moft  refined  policy ;  and  his  backwardnefs  in 
ftirring  the  only  effeftual  method  of  procuring  that  unanimity 
jn  refohition  which  fo  wonderfully  and  unexpeftedly  placed  him 
on  the  throne.  His  dutchefs  was  of  a  different  frame  of  mind : 
her  temper  was  lively,  vehement,  and  fincere :  her  courage 
manly,  and  her  fortitude  heroic.  She  had  the  credit  of  ex- 
citing, or  at  leaft  of  corffirming  her  hufband  in  his  final  refo- 
lution ;  but  in  reality  the  duke  had  taken  it  before  he  afked 
her  advice,  and  that  calmnefs  with  which  he  proceeded  received 
a  ufeful,  as  well  as  acceptable  colouring  from  the  vivacity  of 
his  confort.' 

The  duke  of  Braganza  had  for  his  mailer  of  the  houfliold, 
and  diredor  of  his  iinafnces,  one  Juan  Pinto  RIbiero,  a  dodor  of 
the  civil  law,  pofTelTed  of  an  enterprifmg  fpirit,  extenfive  ge- 
nius, and  inviolable  attachment  to  his  matter's  intereft.  This 
perfon  promoted,  with  great  addrefs,  and  encouraged  that  fpirit 
of  difcontent  which  he  faw  rifing  among  all  degrees  of  the 
people.  In  company  with  the  nobility,  he  lamented  the  fervile, 
depreffed,  and  dejeded  fiate  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
Cafi:ilians.  With  the  clergy,  he  admired  their  learning,  piety, 
and  confpicuous  virtues,  pathetically  deploring  that  thefe  quali- 
ties, inllead  of  recommending,  fliould  adlually  be  an  obftruc- 
tion  to  their  preferment.  Among  the  merchants,  and  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  he  deplored  the  decay  of  commerce  and 
weight  of  public  taxes.  In  all  confultations  on  the  pofture 
of  affairs,  he  embarked  himfelf  roundly  in  the  fcheme  for  throw- 
ing off  the  Spanifh  yoke;  but  difclaimed  all  knowledge  of  his 
matter's  fentiments.  '  He  Vi/as  very  clear  as  to  his  right  to  the 
crown,  and  he  was  no  lefs  clear  as  to  his  love  for  his  country; 
but  he  obferved  that  the  duke  was  without  ambition ;  and  that 
he  would  rifk  nothing  for  the  fake  of  his  title,  being  fatisfied 
with  the  great  property  he  had,  and  with  the  opportunities  it 
gave  him  of  doing  good  ;  but  added,  that  if  tlie  welfare  and- 
interell  of  the  nation  demanded  his  lervice,  he  was  confident 
there  was  not  a  peafant  in  Portugal  would  rifk.  his  cottage  fooner 
5  than 
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than  his  maftcr  would  his  eftates.  In  fine,  that  he  would  do 
iwthing  to  make  himfclf  a  king,  but  would  expofe  himfelf  t.> 
any  thing  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  from  what 
he  had  faid  they  might  account  for  his  paft  conduft,  and  to  take 
their  meafures  in  the  mofl:  effedlual  manner  to  induce  him  to 
alter  it.  His  notions  were  well  received,  and  it  was  unanimoufly 
determined,  when  once  their  affairs  were  ripe,  to  force  the  crown 
upon  the  duke  of  Braganza.' 

*  When  the  plan  of  the  afibciated  lords  was  fo  far  advanced 
that  little  more  remained  ihan  to  fix  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
execution,  they  difpatched  Mendo5a  to  the  duke,  to  obtain  his 
definitive  refolution.  At  this  he  hefitated  a  little,  and  defired 
fome  time  to  confider.  Mendoca  requefted  that  he  would  not 
protraft  time,  and  that  he  would  forbear  afking  the  advice  of 
his  fecretary  Antonio  Paez  Viegas,  a  perfon  of  great  fagacity, 
but  remarkably  cautious.  The  duke  readily  promiied  the 
former;  bat  not  the  latter.  After  mature  refleflion,  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  fend  for  Viegas,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  whole 
ftate  of  the  matter.  Inftead  of  giving  his  opinion,  the  fecre- 
tary afked  him,  whether  if  the  lords,  in  imitation  of  the  ftates 
of  the  United  Provinces,  had  refolved  to  fet  up  a  republic,  he 
would  not  have  facrificed  his  own  rights  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country?  "  Yes,  replied  the  duke,  and  my  fortunes,  and  my 
life,  if  necefiary  to  her  fafety."  "  Why  then,  faid  the  fecreta- 
ry, fhould  you  hefitate  at  receiving  a  crown  which  it  is  her  in- 
tereft  to  offer,  and  to  which  you  have  a  jufl  title  ?  "  Having 
faid  this,  he  knelt  and  kiffed  his  hand.  The  duke  then  com- 
niunicated  it  to  the  dutchefs,  who,  after  a  little  refleftion,  faid, 
*'  My  lord,  a  violent  death  certainly  waits  you  at  Madrid,  and 
it  may  be  at  Lifbon  ;  but  you  will  die  there  a  miferable  prifoner, 
and  here  covered  with  glory  and  a  king.  This  is  the  worft  that 
can  happen  :  we  ought  rather  to  confide  in  the  love  of  the 
people,  your  jufi:  claim,  and  the  divine  proteflion."  The  fe- 
cretary, without  fpeaking,  knelt  and  kided  her  hand  likcwife. 
The  duke  fent  for  Mendoca,  introduced  him  to  the  dutchefs, 
and  then  told  him  he  might  allure  thofe  who  fent  him,  that  they 
might  difpofe  of  him  as  they  thought  fit ;  and  that  upon  the 
day  fixed  he  would  caufe  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  through- 
out ail  his  own  eitatcs,  and  where-ever  he  had  any  influence. 

'  All  thefe  tranfaftions  were  in  the  five  laft  months  of  the 
yeir,  and  the  firil:  time  mentioned  for  taking  up  arms  v/as  the 
month  of  March  enfuing ;  but  v/hen  they  came  to  examine 
things  more  Ibidly,  they  found  it  impoflible  to  put  off  the  at- 
tempt fo  long.     Mendoca  made  another  turn  to  confult  the 

duke, 
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duke,  who  afrerwards  fent  for  Pinto  from  Lilbon,  whom  he  en- 
joined to  acquaint  the  lords,  to  keep  punctual  to  Saturday  the 
firrt  of  December,  which  was  the  day  they  laft  appointed,  and 
to  bend  all  their  endeavours  to  the  feizing  of  Lilbon  ;  for  they 
had  fome  thoughts  of  attacking  Evora,  which  he  difapproved. 
As  the  time  drew  nearer  they  were  obliged  to  take  fome  confi- 
derable  citizens  into  their  party,  and  a  monk,  one  father  Nicho- 
las de  Maja,  who  brought  the  magiftrates  to  concur  with  them  ; 
fo  that  by  this  time  the  defign  was  in  the  hands  of  at  lealt  five 
hundred  perfons  of  all  ranks,  fexes,  and  ages,  which  made  the 
deferring  it  more  dangerous  than  the  execution.  Yet  even  after 
this  there  fell  out  accidents  that  were  very  near  compelling 
them  to  defer  it,  and  it  certainly  had  been  done  if  the  duke  of 
Eraganza  had  not  conft antly  infifted  that  his  excufes  were  all 
exhaufttd;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  fet  out  for  Madrid,  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  if  he  remained  ftill  a  fubjedt  in  Portugal.  Dr. 
Pinto  held  all  the  aflbciates  clofely  united,  and  with  the  utmoft 
hazard,  and  the  moft  indefatigable  induftry,  laboured  to  adjuft 
every  thing  fo  as  to  have  it  ready  by  the  time ;  and  in  particular 
engaged  the  traders,  who  were  embarked,  to  difmifs  numbers 
of  their  journeymen  and  fervants,  under  pretence  they  could  no 
longer  pay  or  employ  them,  that  difcontented,  and  out  of 
bread,  they  might  be  the  readier  to  take  arms.  Father  Ni- 
cholas alfo  was  very  ufeful  in  promoting,  though  cautioufly, 
and  in  very  ambiguous  terms,  that  fpirit  it  was  fo  neceffary  to 
raife. 

*  At  length  Saturday  the  firft  of  December  came,  when  the 
confederates  met  early  at  the  houfes  of  Almeida,  and  the  other 
great  men,  vi^here  they  were  to  arm  themfelves.  In  all  their 
countenances  appeared  fiich  confidence  as  gave  hope  of  vidory  : 
all  being  armed,  they  repaired  to  the  palace  by  feveral  ways,  and 
moft  of  them  in  litters,  the  better  to  conceal  their  number  and 
arms.  They  were  divided  into  four  bodies,  and  expeded  the 
hour  of  eight,  which  was  the  time  appointed.  As  foon  as  the 
clock  ftruck  eight,  Pinto  gave  the  fignal  by  firing  a  piftol,  and 
then  all  parties  fell  to  their  refpedive  talks.  Don  Michael  de 
Almeida  fell  upon  the  German  guard,  who  being  furprifed,  for 
the  moft  part  unarmed,  were  foon  fubdued.  The  grand  huntf- 
man,  his  brother,  and  Don  Stephen  de  Cunha,  charged  the 
Spanifli  company  before  the  palace  ac  the  place  called  the  Fort. 
Moft  of  the  townfmen  who  knew  of  the  defign  were  in  this 
adion,  and  boldly  fell  in  iVvord  in  hand  upon  the  court  guard. 
None  amongft  them  fignalized  himfelf  more  than  a  prieft,  who 
carrying  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other,  amidft 
his  loud  exhortations  ceafed  not  to  a(^  beyond  the  moft  alert. 

None 
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None  could  ftand  before  him ;  fo  that,  after  fome  fmall  refifl- 
ance,  the  Spaniih  officer  and  his  foldiers  were  forced  to  furren- 
der,  and,  in  order  to  procure  quarter,  to  cry  out,  '<  God  fave 
the  duke  of  Braganza  !  "  Pinto,  having  made  his  way  into  the 
palace,  headed  thofe  that  were  to  attack  Vafconcellos  in  his 
apartment.  At  the  foot  of  the  flairs  they  met  Francis  Scarez 
deAIbergaria,  judge  of  the  civil  caufes,  who  feeing  this  tumult, 
would  have  interpofed  his  authority  to  appeafe  them  ;  but  hear- 
ing all  cry,  "  God  fave  the  duke  of  Braganza  !  "  he  thinking  it 
the  duty  of  his  office,  cried  "  God  fave  the  king  of  Spain  and 
Portugal !  "  This  coft  him  his  life  ;  for  one  of  the  gentlemen 
in  arms  (hot  him,  to  prevent  two  cries.  Antonio  Correa,  firft 
clerk  to  the  fecretary,  running  out  upon  the  noife,  was  ftabbed 
by  Don  Antonio  de  Menefes ;.  yet  he  turned  up  his  eyes  full  of 
revenge,  and  faid,  "What!  dare  you  ftrike  me?  "  All  the  an- 
fwer  Menefts  returned,  was  to  ftab  him  till  he  fell :  yet  he  fur- 
vived  all  thefe  wounds,  to  die  fome  time  after  by  the  hand  of  the 
hangman.  Being  quit  of  this  obftacle,  the  confederates  prefled 
farward  towards  the  fecretary's  chamber.  James  Garcia  Paleia, 
a  captain  of  foot,  was  then  with  him,  who  feeing  fo  many 
armed  men,  and  fuppofing  they  fought  the  life  of  Vafconcellos, 
though  he  owed  no  obligation  to  that  minifter  j  yet,  out  of  mere 
generofity,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  door  with  his  fword,  till 
the  fecretary  could  make  his  efcape  ;  but  being  wounded  in  his 
right  arm,  and  overpowered  by  the  multitude,  he  leaped  out  at 
a  window,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  They  imme- 
diately broke  into  the  chamber,  and  not  finding  the  fecretary, 
though  they  fearched  all  corners,  they  threatened  an  old  woman 
with  prefent  death,  if  fhe  did  not  difcover  him  ;  and  (he,  tO' 
fave  her  life,  pointed  to  the  place  where  he  was,  being  a  clofe 
cupboard  taken  out  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  where  they 
found  him  covered  with  papers.  Fear  prevented  his  uttering 
one  word,  and  Don  Roderic  de  Saa  gave  him  the  firfl  wound 
with  a  piftol;  after  which  feveral  of  the  confederates  having 
ftruck  him,  they  call  the  body  out  at  the  window,  crying, 
*'  The  tyrant  is  dead :  let  liberty  live,  and  Don  John  of  Por- 
tugal." 

*  The  multitude,  who  had  flocked  to  the  palace,  gave  great 
Ihouts  of  joy  at  feeing  the  body  caft  down.  Pinto,  lofing  no 
time,  hafted  to  join  thofe  who  were  to  feize  the  vice-queen,  and 
found  they  were  already  fuccefsful.  Thofe  who  were  to  enter 
that  princefs's  apartment  being  come  to  the  door,  and  the  en- 
raged multitude  crying  out,  they  would  fet  fire  to  it  if  not 
opened,  the  vice-queen,  with  her  ladies,  and  the  archbifnop  of 
Braga,  appeared  in  her  chamber,  believing  her  prefence  would 

appeafe 
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aopeafe  the  nobility,  and  oblige  the  commons   to  retire.     At 
their  entrance,  advancing  fome  fteps  towards  the  confederates, 
"  I  confefs,  gentlemen,  faid  (i-is,  that  the  fecretary  has  juftly 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  your  indignation  by  his 
aufterity,  and  infolent   manner  of  proceeding.     His  death  is  a 
fufficient  revenge,     I  believe  that  what  has  hitherto  paffed  may 
be  attributed  to  the  hatred  conceived  a^ainft  the  fecretary  ;  but 
if  you  proceed  in  this  manner  you  cannot  avoid  being  reputed 
rebels,  and  you  will  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  excuHng  you 
to  the  king."     Don  Antonio  de  Menefes  anfwered,  that  fo  many 
perfons  of  worth  were  not  met  to  punifli  a  wretch,  who  ought 
to  have  died  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  :  that  they  came  to 
do  right  to  the  duke  of  Braganza,  to  whom  the  crown  apper- 
tained.    She  would  have  replied  ;  but  Almeida  fearing  his  com- 
panions might  cool,  faid,  Portugal  had  no  king  but  the  dtikeof 
Braganza ;  and  then  all  cried  out,  "  God  fave  Don  John  king 
of  Portugal !  "     The  vice-queen,  feeing  them  pafl  reclaiming, 
thought  to  find  more  refpeft  in  the  city;  but  as  fhe  offered  to 
go  down,  Don  Carlos  de  Noronha  civilly  intreated  her  to  retire 
to  her  chamber,  and  not  expofe  herfelf  to  the  fury  of  the  in- 
cenfed  people.     She,  in  a  rage,  finding  herfelf  detained,   cried 
out,  "  Why,  what  can  the  people  do  tome?"     To  which  No- 
ronha anfwered,  "  Nothing,  madam,    but  throw  your  high- 
nefs  out  at  the  window."     The  archbifiiop  of  Braga,  inflamed 
at  this,  fnatched  a  fword  from  a  foldier,  and  off^ered  to  run  at 
Noronha ;  but  Don  Michael  de  Almeida  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
told  him  the  danger  of  provoking  thofe  who,  but  for  him,  had 
decreed  his  death.     This  made  him  curb  his  pafiion,  in  hopes 
of  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf     The 
reTi  of  the  confederates  feized  all  the  Spaniards  that  were  in  the 
palace  or  city.     The  marquis  de  la  Puebla,  Reward  to  the  vice- 
queen,  Don  Diego  Cardenas,  major-general,  Don  Hernando  de 
Caftro,  intendant  of  the  marine,  the  marquis  de  Bainetto,  aa 
Italian,  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the  vice-queen,  and  feveral  fea- 
oflicers,  were  on  this  occafion  made  prifoners,  which  was  done 
with  as  great  eafe  as  if  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain.    No  man 
flirred  to  defend  them,  and  they  were  in  no  condition  to  do  it, 
being  moft  of  them  taken  in  their  beds.     This  done,  and  all 
danger  removed,  Antonio  de  Saldanha  led  the  people  to  the 
courts  of  judicature,  where  he  made  an  harangue  to  them  upon 
the  prefent  happinefs  of  Portugal,  in  being  delivered  from  ty- 
ranny, and  the  crown  refioredto  their  natural  prince.     His  dif- 
courfe  was  received  with  general  applaufe,  and  all  proceedings 
for  the  future  ordered  to  run  in  the  name  of  Don  John  king  of 
Portugal.     Thus  the  foreign  government  was  compleatly  didi- 
pated,  and  their  natural  prince  reflored.' 
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The  following  ftrange  refleftion  is  made  by  our  authors  on  the 
foregoing  narrative,  which  wemuft  confefs  to  be  altogether  un- 
intelligible to  readers  of  ordinary  capacity.  '  On  the  firft  read- 
ing this  hiftory,  fay  they,  it  may  excite  Itrange  notions;  but 
none  will  ftir  without  reading  it  again,  arid  whoever  does  that, 
V'ill  not  ftir  at  all.'  This  we  conjedure  to  be  a  lame  tranf- 
lation  of  fome  Spanifh  adage,  which  the  writers  did  not  tho- 
roughly comprehend. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  reader  will  find  nothing  clafll- 
cal  either  in  the  ftile  or  compofition  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
guefe  hiftories,  though  the  narrative  is  prolix  and  embarraffed, 
the  characters  dead  and  unenlivened,  and  the  rtiiedions  trite, 
hackneyed  and  fuperficial ;  yet  fuch  is  the  variety  and  novelty  of 
matter,  that  he  cannot  fail  of  being  inllrufted  and  entertained. 


Art.  II.  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tejla- 
ment  confdered.  ADiJfertation  in  i-zvo  Parts.  Part  the  Firji  com- 
fares  1  Chron.  xi.  n.vilh  z  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii  ;  and  Part  the  Se- 
cond contains  Ohfer-vations  on  Je-venty  Hebrew  MSS.  With  an  Ex~ 
iraSl  of  Miftakes  and  'various  Readings.  By  Benjamin  Kenni- 
cott,  M.  A.  fellcn.v  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Sw.  Price 
6s.     Rivington  and  Dodfley. 

THE  firft  volume  of  this  elaborate  work  has,  for  foms 
years,  been  known  to  the  learned,  and  we  may  judge  of 
Its  merit,  not  only  by  the  fenfe  of  the  public  in  general,  but  by 
the  favours  liberally  conferred  on  the  author  by  theuniverfity  of 
Oxford  in  particular.  From  the  variety  of  obfcure  pafTages, 
various  readings  and  incongruities  difcoverable  in  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  of  the  facred  writings,  Mr.  Kennicott  thinks  it 
probable,  that  the  text  is  in  many  places  vitiated  and  corrupted 
by  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  tranfcribers.  A  fcrupulous 
examen  and  curious  collation  of  different  copies  has,  in  many 
inil:ances,  reftored  the  genuine  reading  of  the  New  Teftament, 
where  the  learned  are  unanimous  in  acknowledging  it  vvas  cor- 
rupted. Analogy  and  probability  didlate,  that  errors  might 
in  the  fame  manner  have  crept  into  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
that  they  may  fuccefsfully  be  expunged,  by  applying  the  fame 
method,  rule,  and  teil  of  criticifin.  There  is  fomething  Co  ridi- 
culoufly  abfurd  in  that  boafted  mafibra  of  the  Jews,  that  criti- 
cal touchftone,  and  infallible  enumeration  cf  every  fentence,  word, 
letter,  and  point,  as  puzzles  a  common  underftanding  to  con- 
ceive how  it  could  be  adopted  by  fo  many  a:nong  the  Icafned. 
To  maintain  with  Buxtorf,  Cootius,  and  Lcufden,  the'abfolute  in- 
tegrity 
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^grify  of  the  prefent  Hebrew  text,  afrcr  having  pafl>d  th-ough 
fuch  a  variety  of  tranfcripts,  is  to  fuppofe  an  abfolute  exemp- 
tion from  error  in  the  copyifts,  and  aconiiant  miracle  wrought 
in  favour  of  each   tranfcriber.     As  no  particular  jea  is-  afligned 
for  the  termination  of  this  miracle,   as  its  moft  avowee-  and  itre- 
nuous  advocates'  do  not  pretend  to  affirm,  that  itcontinuec'  until 
the  art  of  printing  was  difc  vcred,  and  as  a  number  of  incon- 
gruities, tranfpofirions    of  words  ar;d  letters,    and  expreffions 
contrary  to  the  genius  and  idiom  of  the  language  occhr  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  not  in  the  doctrinal   but   hiftorici.l  part, 
our  author  takes  it  for  granted,  that  corruptions  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  propofes  the  moft  rati'^nal  method  for  expunging 
them,  and  reftoring  them  to  the  original,,  pure,  and  genuine 
reading.     This  he  effeas  with  great  labour,  learning,   and  fa- 
gacity,  in  many  inftances,  by  comparing  the   fcripture  with  it- 
felf,  explaining  a  difficult  paffage  by  a  clear  one,  weighing  the 
natural  force  of  the  original  words,  the  tendency  of  the  context, 
and  the  defign   of  the  writer;  laftly,  by   comparing  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  beft  copies  of  the  moft  celebrated  verfions, 
the  moft  antient  editions  of  the  original.     However  little  doc- 
trine and  true  religion  may  be  influenced  by  fuch  an  undertak- 
ing, there  is  fomething  extremely  meritorious,  important,  and 
curious  in   the   attempt,   to   render  pure  and  genuine  the  moft: 
venerable  of  all  hiftories,  in  the  profecution  of  which  we  muft 
equally   admire  the   boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  our  indefatigable 
author.     The  labour  of  examining  fo  vaft  a  pile  of  antient  ma- 
nufcripts  and  documents,  muft  have  been  prodigious,  and  the 
attention  requifite  in  collating  them  very  extraordinary.     We 
ihallhere  exhibit  afpecimen  of  Mr.  Kennicott's  method  of  com- 
paring texts  with  each  other,  as  his  examination  of  the  manu- 
fcripts,  his  critical  remarks,  and  learned  obfervations,  cannot  be 
rendered  intelligible  in  the  compafs  of  an  article. 

<  2  Samuel,  V.  '  I   Chron.  XT. 

*  Then  came  all  the  tribes         «  Then  all  Ifrael  were  ga- 

cf  Ifrael   to   David   unto  He-  thered  together  to  David  unto 

bron  ;  and  they  fpake,  faying  ;  Hebron,  faying  ;  '  Behold,  we 

*  Behold,  we  are  thy  bone  and  are  thy  bone  and  thy  flefti. 
thy  ftefti. 

2  "  Moreover,  in  time  paft,  "  2  Moreover,  in  time  paft, 

while   Saul  was   king  over  us,  while  Saul  was  king,  thou  led- 

thouleddeftoutand  broughteft  deft  out  and   broughteft  in  If- 

in  Ifrael  :  and  the  Lord  faid  rael :  and   the  Lord   thy  God 

unto  thee.  Thou  flialt  feed  my  faid  unto  thee.  Thou  flialt  feed 

people    Ifraei,  and  thou  ftialt  my  people  Ifrael,  and  thou  ftialt 

be  ruler  over  mj  people  Ifrael.'  be  ruler  over  my  people  Ifrael.' 

N  2  ' ^  So 
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*  3  So  all  the  elders  of  Ifia- 
el  came  to  the  king  unto  He- 
bron ;  and  king  David  made  a 
covenant  with  them  in  Hebron, 
before  the  Lord  ;  and  they 
anointed  David  king  over  11- 
rael. 

^f^  "^  "T^  "m^ 

'  6  Then  the  king  and  his 
men  went  to  Jcrufalem,  unto 
the  Jebufites,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  And  they  fpake 
unto  David,  faying  ;  Thoupalt 
not  come  hither  :  for  the  blind  and 
the  lame  Jhall  keep  thee  off,  by  fay- 
in  g.^  Da'uidJJsall  not  come  hither. 

'  7  But  David  took  the 
ftrong  hold  of  Zion  :  the  fame 
is  the  city  of  David. 

<  8  And  David  faid,  on  that 
day  ;  '  Whofoever  firjl  fniteth 
the  febufites,  and  through  thefub- 
terraneous  paffage  reacheth  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  that  are  hated 
of  David^s  foul  [beccnfe  the  blind 
and  the  la7ne  continued  to  fay.  He 
jhall  'not  come  into  this  houfe)  Jhall 
he  head  and  captain.^  So  Joab, 
the  fon  of  Zeruiah,  ^went  up  firjl, 
and  ivas  appointed  head. 

*  9  And  David  dwelt  in  the 
flrong  hold,  and  called  it  The 
city  of  David  ;  and  David 
built  in  a  circuit  from  Millo,  and 
round  to  the  hoi  ft  {of  Millo.) 


*  10  And  David  waxed  great- 
er and  greater  :  for  the  Lord 
God  of  hofts  was  with  him.' 
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*  3  So  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael 
came  to  the  king  unto  Hebron, 
and  king  David  made  a  cove- 
nant with  them  in  Hebron, 
before  the  Lord ;  and  they 
anointed  David  king  over  Ifra- 
el, according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  (fulfilled)  by  the  ha^td 
cf  Samuel. 

'  4  Then  David  and  all  Ifra- 
el went  to  Jerufalem,  which 
was  Jebus  ;  for  there  the  Je- 
bufites were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land. 

*  5  And  the  inhabitants  of 
Jebus  faid  to  David  ;  '  Tliou 
fhalt  not  come  hither.'  But 
David  took  the  ftrong  hold  of 
Zion  ;  the  fame  is  the  city  of 
David. 

•  6  And  David  faid  ;  '  Who- 
foever  firft  fmiteth  the  Jebu- 
fites, ftiall  be  head  and  cap- 
tain.' 


So  Joab,  the  fon  of  Zeruiah, 
went  up  firrt,  and  was  appoint- 
ed head. 

'  7  And  David  dwelt  in  the 
Itrong  hold  j  therefore  they 
called  it  The  city  of  David. 

'  8  And  he  built  the  city  in  a 
circuit  fremMillo,  and  round  to  [thi 
beginning  of)  that  circuit:  and 
"jaab  luas  made  governor  of  the 
city. 

♦  9  And  David  waxed  greater 
and  greater :  for  the  Lord  of 
hofts  was  with  him.' 


The  fecond  volume  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing fubjeds  :  ift,  An  examination  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
t.^uch,  particularly  the  celebrated  corruption  of  that  paifage  in 

Deute- 
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Deuteronomy  ;  '*  Therefore  it  flial!  be,  when  ye  be  gone  over 
•  Jordan,  that  ye  fhall  fet  up  thefe  ftones,  which  I  command  you 
this  day,  in  mount  Ebal,  and  then  Hialt  plaifter  them  with 
plaifter."  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  we  find  Gerri%i?n  writ- 
ten for  Ebal;  a  change  that  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  infinite  al- 
tercation. In  chap.  II.  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  later  copies  of  the  Chaldee  parapbrafe  have  been  corrupted, 
to  render  them  more  agreeable  to  the  later  Hebrew  copies. 
Chap.  III.  proves,  from  the  fentimcnts  and  writings  of  the  Jews 
themfelves,  that  fome  of  the  more  learned  among  them,  admit- 
ted of  many  alterations  and  corruptions  in  their  Hebrew  co- 
pies. Chap.  IV.  contains,  under  fix  periods,  a  hifiory  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  from  the  writing  of  the  lateft  part  of  it  to  the 
prefent  times  ;  and  in  the  laft  chapter  Mr.  Kennicott  exhibits 
an  account  of  all  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  manufcripts  of  the 
Bible  at'prefcnt  known  ;  with  a  colleifiion  of  eleven  Samaritan 
MSS.  in  the  inftances  objcded  to  by  the  learned  Hottinger. 
Upon  each  of  thefe  fubjcfts  our  author  has  acquitted  himfelf 
with  the  ability  of  a  fcholar,  and  true  fagacity  of  a  critic  affi- 
duous  to  vindicate  the  Almighty,  and  filence  the  clamours  of 
unbelievers,  by  reftoring  the  primitive  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures, 
removing  all  contradidion,  abfurdity,  and  error,  from  God's 
holy  word,  promoting  the  religious  enquiries  of  the  friends  to 
truth,  and  taking  away  all  caufe  of  triumph  and  cavil  to  its 
enemies. 

In  proof  of  the  utility  of  our  author's  fcheme  of  critically 
examining  the  printed  Hebrew  texts,  and  making  alterations  ia 
the  prefent  Englifh  verfion  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments, 
we  fhall  prefent  the  following  ibort  extraft  to  our  curious  rea- 
ders. 

'  The  prefent  Englifh  verfion  is  much  better,  in  general,  than 
the  verfions  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  there  are 
ififtances,  in  whieh  the  oldEngliHi  verfions  are  evidently  prefera- 
ble. Hov/  aflonifhing  is  it,  that  our  prefent  Bible  Ihould  de- 
clare Chrift  to  have  been  ^without  fin,  and  yet  call  him  a  mak- 
fa£Ior !  For,  is  not  that  the  necefiary  fenfe  of  the  words  in 
Luke  24,  32  ?  —  there  nvere  alfo  t^vo  other  fnalefa&ors  led  ^vith  him 
to  be  -put  to  death.  The  error  arifes  only  f.  om  the  want  of  two 
points  ;  the  Greek  reading  £]f£ot  Ivo  y.ccy.nf/oi  &c.  inftead  of  %t!( 
^fo,  y-ccKHfyoi,  &c.  And  fo  the  Englifli  reads  t-ivo  other  7nale- 
faSfors,  &c.  inftead  oi  t-.vo  others,  malefa£lors,  &C.  Yet  the  latter 
"was  the  fenfe  of  the  Englifh  verfion  in  1583 — -and there  nvere 
t^ivo  others,  •x'jhich  vjere  e-vil  doers,  led  ^dth  him  to  he  fiain. 

As  to  errors  in  our  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  what  vaft 

improvements  have  been  made,  in  tranllatiug  many  parts  of  the 

N  3  printed 
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printed  Hebrew  text,  during  the  laft  150  years:  for  there  havq 
been  no  iels  shan  150  years,  fmce  the  w!v>le  was  lafi:  tranflated 
into  Engliih  !  But,  not  to  infift  here  on  the  inftances  of  300 
Jcxa  being  tied  tail  to  tail  {Jucf.  15,  4.)  inftead  of  300  peanjes  of 
corn  f.actd  end  to  end;  nor  on  Elijah's  being  fed  tvith  bread  and 
jiep  t-y  ranjens  (i  Kin.  17,  6.)  ir.llead  of  his  being  fed  with  thefe 
by  (Orbiin)  theiiihabuantsofOreborOrbo:  not  to  enlarge  here 
oil  thefc  points  (which  <3re  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  Litera- 
ture, 1710)  nor  indeed  uii  any  other  modrrn  improvements  how- 
ever valuable  ;  I  fhall  take-  particular  noiice  only  of  one. 
Whatdiftiers  have-  ihoufands  of  ferious  and  thinking  men  felt, 
in  reading  the  logrh  Pf<ilm  ;  in  •■  hich  'ris  generally  fuppofed, 
that  Da'vid  utter ea  Juch  horrid  curj  s  upon  his  enemies  !  And  yet, 
■when  the  Pfalm  is  confidered,  it  clearly  contains  the  curfes  of 
David's  enemies  u,  op  David.  For  the  curfes  are  not  againft 
many,  but  one  perjrn  orly  :  and  betides,  both  in  the  beginning 
and  end   of  the  Pialm,  Davju  complains  of  the  drcLidful  things 

fpoken    againft  him  by  others 'I he  mouth  of  the  ungodly,  the 

mouth  rf  the  avctujul,  is  opened  upon  me  :  they  kanje  fpoken  againJI 
me  lailh  falfe  tongues  ;  the)  ha^<e  compaffed  me  about  luith  '-words  of 
hatred.  And,  after  reciting  the  imprecations  of  his  enemies, 
he  adds —  tbougu  they  curse,  yet  blefs  thou.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  itill  objected  ;  thar  David  feems  to  make  thefe  curfes  hi'i 
own,  by  faying  in  ver.  19  — Let  it  thus  happen  from  the  Lord 
wit.  7nine  iKcmies.  But,  as  there  is  no  word  htre  exprefiive  of  a 
wifh  in  th  Hebrew;  perhaps  the  words  fliould  be  rendered — • 
7his  IS  the  beha-viour  of  tiiine  ado'erfaries,  <with  refped  to  (or  avith) 
jfehovah  ' 

Thus  have  we  given  the  moft  complete  view  in  cur  power  of 
a  work,  which  to  exa.nine  critically  would  exceed  the  compafs 
of  a  whole  Number  ot  our  Review. 


Art.  III.  A  CoJUalon  of  the  Letters  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Her- 
\ey,  A.  M.  Red.rcJ  vVefton-Favell /«  Northamptonfhire,  awi 
Author  cf  the  M-ditatiuns  on  the  Tombs,  Flower  Gai den, 
l^c.  "Jo  H.^hich  IS  prejixid,  Jn  Account  cf  his  Life  and  Death, 
In  two  I'ols.      i2mo.      J^r.  6s.      Rivingtou. 

"T\  /f  R.  Hervey's  merit,  as  a  writer,  is  fo  well  known,  that 
J.yJL  rhe  public  will  no  doubt  conceive  high  expectations  of 
the  work  before  us,  .and  it  will  not  herein  be  toti^ly  difappoint-^ 
ed.  A  fine  vein  of  imargination  confpires  witii  t*|p  fervour  of 
true  piety,  10  render  this  collection  at  once  delightf**!  and  im- 
proving.    We  cannot,   however,  recommend  it  without  fome 
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reftiidlons,  as  the  author  fhews  himfcif  to  have  been  of  a 
^gloomy  and  defponding  difpofitlon,  and  dwells  too  much  upon 
difmal  and  melancholy  ideas,  a  temper  of  miud  which  the  pious 
ihould  carefully  avoid,  as  it  feems  to  be  inconfiltent  with  the 
true  fpirit  of  religion,  which  ought  to  infpire  us  with  chearful- 
nefs,  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Mr.  Her- 
vey,  indeed,  appears  to  refemble  the  famous  Pafchal  in  his  cha- 
rafter :  it  is  recorded  of  that  celebrated  writer,  that  his  imagi- 
nation was  fo  difordered  by  the  apprehenfion  of  divine  vengeance, 
that  he  often  thought  he  faw  the  abyfs  of  hell  open  to  fwallow 
Lim  up.  To  prove  the  conformity  of  our  author's  temper  with 
that  of  Pafchal,  we  (hall  here  prefent  the  reader  with  his  fourth 
jetter,  which  will  ferve  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  pecu- 
liar turn  of  thinking, 

*  Dear  Sijler,  Oxon,  March  11,  1735. 

*  Yefterday  the  judge  came  hither,  and  to-day  the  aflizes  be- 
gin. I  fliall  go  to  hear  the  aflize  fermon  prefently.  This  can't 
but  put  us  in  mind  of  that  great  account  we  muftall  give  before 
the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift.  How  melancholy  a  fight  is  it,  to 
fee  a  poor  criminal  go  up  to  the  bar  !  All  he  has  is  no  longer 
his  own ;  his  very  life  is  in  the  power  of  the  magifirate ;  and 
he  is  in  great  danger  of  a  fpeedy  death.  xA.nd  if  this  be  fo 
dreadful,  how  intlnltely  more  dreadful  will  it  be  to  appear  be- 
fore a  more  Itrifit,  and  awful  tribunal  ?  The  good  Lord  grant, 
that  you  and  I  may  not  be  caft  in  that  tremendous  trial !  A  trial 
that  will  be  undergone  before  angels  and  God ;  upon  the  iflue 
of  which  our  eternal  life  will  depend.  Was  I  to  w.ilh  a  wifli  for 
the  deareft  friend  in  theworld,  it  fhould  not  be  for  gold  or  jewels, 
or  apparel ;  thefe  things  are  fading,  and  the  fafhion  of  them 
paflerh  away  :  but  it  lliould  be  for  a  favourable  fmtence  in  that 
laft  and  great  day.  Will  not  the  archangel  fliortly  found  the 
trump  ?  Will  not  all  the  dead  come  forth  of  their  graves,  and 
the  antient  of  days  fit?  How  valuable  then  will  an  humble  and 
holy  life  be !  If  you  and  1  be  found  with  the  wedding-garment 
on,  we  fliall  doubtiefs  enter  into  the  joy  of  ourLor^,  never  to 
die,  never  to  grieve,  never  to  be  parted  more.  But  if  we  fhould 
either  of  us  be  negligent  in ^this  matter;  if  we  fliould  be  fur- 
prifed  without  oil  in  our  lamps ;  oh  !  the  fearfulnefs  and  trem- 
bling that  will  come  upon  us! 'the  horrible  dread  that  will 
overwhelm  us  !  to  think  that  v/e  muft  be  for  ever  lliut  out  of 
heaven,  banifhed  eternally  from  the  prefence  of  God,  the  fo- 
ciety  of  laints,  and  the  fulnefs  of  joy  !  If  you  or  I  were  to  be 
torn  from  our  ^indred  and  our  father's  houfe,  and  hurried  away 
captive  into  ir  foreign  country  ;  there  to  be  chained  to  the  gal- 
-*  N  i^  lies. 
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lies,  or  condemned  to  the  mines :  how  would  this  grieve  both 
us  and  our  dear  relations  !  how  would  it  pierce  our  fouls  as  a 
fword  !  If  this  be  fad,  (as  certainly  it  is)  alas!  what  will  it  be, 
to  be  evcrlaiVingly  feparated  by  the  unpaflablegulf  ?  for  one  to 
be  caught  up  to  heaven,  and  there  to  be  ever  with  the  Lord  ;. 
and  ior  the  other  to  be  thruft  down  into  torments,  and  dwell 
with  wailing  andgnafiiing  of  teeth  ?  Dearfifler,  let  us  confi- 
der  this ;  and  give  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  eleftiori 
Aire  ;  that  when  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life  arc 
over,  we  may  meet  and  live  together  ia  glory  evcrlafting. 
Which  is  and  Ihall  be  the  hearty  prayer  of. 

Your,  &c.  James  Hervey.' 

Mr.  Hervey,  hovve\'er,  foraetimes  takes  his  arguments  from 
more  pleafmg  topics,  and  treats  them  in  a  nianner  that  fhews 
him  to  have  been  eminently  pofleired  of  the  talents  of  imagina- 
tion. The  following  example  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  the  reader. 

«  While  our  fight  was  regaled  in  this  manner,  a  fett  of  chim- 
Ing-bells  faluted  our  ears  with  a  folemn  and  ferene  harmony. 
It  hiid  no -great  diverfity  of  ftops,  nor  artful  mixture  of  notes, 
but  fure  it  was  mofi:  gladdening  mufic,  and  fpoke  a  heavenly 
meaning.  It  was  calculated  to  infpire  fuch  a  joy  as  the  royal 
pfalmift  felt,  when  he  heard  the  acceptable  invitation  of  going 
up  to  the  houfe  of  the  Lord.  On  a  fudden,  when  we  were  lealt 
apprchenfive  of  it,  the  wind  wheeled  about,  and  bore  away 
the  lilver  founds.  But  it  was  only  to  bring  them  back  again  as 
unexpeftedly,  with  the  frelh  pleafure  of  a  grateful  furprife. 
Here  I  thought  of  the  fweet  influences  of  grace,  and  wifhed  for 
that  happy  time,  when  the  vifits  of  the  bleiTed  fpirit  will  be  un- 
interrupted. Quickly  the  lawns  and  plains  difappeared  again, 
and  we  dived  into  a  wood.  Numbers  of  fprightly  birds,  hop- 
ping and  flnging  among  the  branches,  folaced  us  as  we  paifed. 
We  thanked  the  pretty  fongfters,  and  bid  them  go  on  to  fupply 
our  lack  of  praife.  But  what  moft  of  all  affefted  us,  being  al- 
together new,  was  the  warbling  of  the  nightingale.  What  a 
tuneful  throat  has  that  charm.ing  creature,  and  what  an  unwea- 
ried ufe  does  fhe  make  of  it  !  I  niyfelf  heard  her  melody  in  the 
day-time, .  and  I  am  told  in  the  night-feafon  alfo  flie  takes  no  reil. 
How  fovereign  and  undeferved  is  the  goodnefs  of  the  Lord  to  the 
children  of  men  !  The  pipe  of  this  wakeful  choirifter,  though 
now  fo  inceffant  in  thankfgivings,  mull  foon  be  fealfd  up  in 
cndlefs  filence :  while  the  mouth  of  dull  and  ungrateful  mor- 
tals will  be  filled  with  everlafting  anthems.  The  air  was  im- 
pregnated with  fweets,  and  without  money  or  without  price  w^ 
■     -  ■  brcarh;:d 
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breathed  in  fuch  a  delicious  fragrance,  as  far  excelled  the  pow- 
ders of  the  merchant.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  fome  beautiful 
lines  of  the  great  Milton's : 

«< Now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  difpenfe 

Native  perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  ftole 

Thofe  balmy  fpoils." 

^  The  other  recalled  to  my  memory  part  of  a  divine  defcrlp- 
tion,  vaftly  fuperior  to  Milton's.  Lo,  the  winter  is  part,  the 
rain  is  over,  and  gone.  The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the 
time  of  the  fmging  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  our  land. 

*  Two  of  our  fenfes  being  fo  exquifitely  gratified,  we  were 
in  no  hafle  to  leave  the  place,  though  it  was  narrow,  and  afford- 
ed no  other  profpe£l  but  the  fhining  canopy  over  our  heads.  But 
as  foon  as  we  were  emerged  from  this  fylvan  path,  what  won- 
ders prefented  themfelvesto  our  view  :  I  thinki  was  fcarce  ever 
more  agreeably  ftartled  in  my  life.  We  flood  upon  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  and  undernearh  were  trails  of  level  ground  of  an  im- 
menfe  circumference.  The  labouring  eye  could  hardly  defer/ 
the  utmcft  bounds.  The  whole  fcene,  being  parcelled  out 
among  a  variety  of  tillers,  and  producing  variety  of  fruits,  was 
like  a  noble  piece  of  checquer-vvork.  The  nearer  parts,  and 
thofe  diftiniSlly  difcernable,  were  repleniflied  with  rural  riches. 
The  folds  were  full  of  Iheep,  and  of  lambs  frUking  by  the  fide 
of  their  fleecy  dams.  The  valleys  ftood  fo  thick  with  corn,  that 
they  even  laughed  and  fung.  One  fpot  was  not  fprinkled,  but 
feemed  to  be  overlaid  with  a  profufion  of  flowers,  as  the  roof  of 
the  temple  was  with  gold  ;  another  was,  as  it  were,  enamelled, 
like  an  embroidered  carpet,  with  a  well-proportioned  diftribu- 
tion ;  fome  of  them  yellow  as  oranges,  fome  white  as  fnow, 
fome  tinged  with  a  border  as  red  as  blood.  The  towns  and  vil- 
lages interfperfed  here  and  there,  looked  like  the  tiny  tents  of 
the  fabled  fairies.  Numberlefs  other  beauties  glanced  upon  my 
fight ;  but  as  I  had  not  then  leifure  to  examine  them,  fo  neither 
have  I  now  room  to  relate  them.  O  that  thefe,  and  all  the 
charms  of  the  delightful  feafon,  may  led  up  every  fpedator's 
thoughts  to  the  inimitable  glories  of  heaven.  And  while  the 
eye  feafls  upon  them,  let  every  tongue  acknowledge  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  all-creating  God  ; 

Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  parent  of  good  ! 
Almighty  !  thine  this  unlverfal  frame. 
Thus  Vv'ond'f ous  fair :  thyfelf  how  wond'rous  then  !' 
4  *' 

Art. 


(  iS6  ) 

Art.  IV.  The  Continuation  of  Mr.  RapinV  Hijlory  o/<"  England  | 
from  the  Re<volution  to  the  prefent  Times.  By  N.  Tindal,  M.  A. 
Rector  0/  Alverftoke  in  Humpfliire,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Royal 
H'fpi!al  at  Greenwich.  lllufirated  nxith  Maps,  Genealogical 
Tables,  and  the  Heads  and  Monuments  cf  the  Kings.  2'vo.  Vol. 
XXL     Price  es.     pfborne,   i£c. 

A  Middling  writer  appears  to  uncommon  difadvantage  bj 
fucceeding  one  of  iiiperior  talents,  whofe  genius  has  al- 
ready exhaufted  ihe  fubjed,  and  beftowcd  on  it  all  the  beauties 
and  ornaments  of  which  it  is  capable.  Every  deviation  from 
the  ftile,  ccmp^fi:Icn,  and  charader  of  fuch  a  writer,  will  be 
deemed  a  bJCTiilh  ;  and  yet  not  to  depart  from  him  m  expref- 
fion,  fentiment,  and  difpofition  of  parts,  might  juftly  be  re- 
puted plagiariATi.  TuUy  fomewhere  fpeak's  thus  of  Demofthenes ; 
,even  his  extraordinary  abilities  were  cramped  and  fettered,  when 
lie  trod  in  the  fame  path  with  the  Greek  orator,  whofe  inven- 
tion anticipated  every  circumftance  that  could  refleft  elegance, 
^nergy,  and  perfpicuity  on  his  difcourfe  :  only  the  gleanings  that 
dropt  from  Demoithenes,  in  the  rapidity  of  tiocutiun,  remained 
for  Cicero,  who  was  forced  either  to  llrike  out  a  fubjed  worthy  of 
his  own  genius,  or  appear  a  fervile  imitator.  In  jull  this  fitua- 
tion  we  would  chufe  to  confider  the  reverend  Mr.  Tindal,  with- 
,out  perhaps  hjs  being  poflefled  of  all  the  abilities  of  the  Roman 
orator  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  the  difficulty.  This  per- 
formance might  have  paffed  better  than  any  of  the  preceding 
volumes  of  his  Continuation,  had  not  the  fubjeft  been  already 
treated  in  a  manner  the  mofl  fpirited  and  maiterly;  but  now 
the  lineaments  feem  faint,  and  the  features  dead  and  inanimated, 
as  the  wretched  daubing  of  a  iign-painter,  after  a  fpeaking  ori- 
ginal drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Titian.  His  defcriptions  are 
lame  and  redundant,  his  exprcfllon  vulgar  and  embarraffed. 
Every  refledlion  appears  trite  and  unnatural,  and  every  charac- 
ter perfedly  infipid  and  languid.  Befides,  the  difpofition  of  the 
parts  is  fo  confufed,  that  no  occurrence  of  any  length  is  con- 
cluded before  another  is  introduced,  and  the  reader  forced  to 
Ikip  from  Europe  to  Afia,  Africa,  and  America^  half  a  dozen 
times  in  a  feafon. 

— Modo  me  Thehis,  modo  ponit  Athenis., 

without  a  fmgle  particle  in  the  author's  compofition  of  the  poet 
or  conjurer  mentioned  by  Horace. 

In  one  place  we-  are  told,  '  that  lord  Wilmington  had  been 

placed  at  the   head  of  the   treafury,  merely  becaufe  he  had  of 

late  difcovered  no  attachment  to  any  party  j  but  he  was  old, 
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juid  indolent,  and  unequal  to  the  port,  and  he  had  been  for  fomt 
time  dead'  (p.  12.)  In  another  place  it  is  faid,  '  that  fome  of 
the  heads  of  clans  had  imparted  to  th^  go-vemment  of  Scotland 
letters  they  had  received  from  the  young  Pretender,  inviting 
them  to  join  him  ;  but  the  lord  adijocate,  and  the  reji  of  the 
minijiry  there,  Teemed  to  ailbelieve  them;  tiil  the  duke  of  Argyle 
produced  a  certain  confirmation  of  the  fad,  by  a  letter  from  Sir 
Donald  Campbell  of  Lochiei:  Here,  befides  the  abfurdity  of  mak- 
ing the  lord  advocate,  ex  officio,  a  part  of  the  miniftry  in  Scot- 
land, we  mufl:  acquaint  the  reverend  author,  that  no  fuch  per- 
fon  as  Sir  Donald  Campbell  of  Lochiei  ever  exifted.  We  will 
likewife  affure  him,  that  the  lord  prefident  Forbes,  for  he  cer- 
tainly means  him,  had  the  earlieft  notice  of  the  Pretender's 
lancing,  gave  intire  credit  to  it,  and  fent  up  the  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  intelligence  to  the  miniftry  here ;  but  his  information  was 
flighted,  and  his  loyalty  quellioned  at  the  time  he  was  perform- 
ing the  moft  eminent  fervjces  to  the  government.  This  fingle 
inftance,  which  we  quote  out  of  a  multitude,  will  fufficientiy 
Ihew  Mr.  Tindal's  accuracy  in  relating  fads  fo  recent.  Let  the 
reader  judge  of  his  ftile  by  this  one  paragraph,  and  the  ex- 
trads  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  make.  '  As  the  proceedings  of 
this  fertion  were,  many  of  them,  of  a  nature  that  does  not  ad- 
rnit  of  their  being  particularized  here,  and  others  of  them  of 
the  fame  nature  with  thofe  that  the  reader  has  already  feen,  a 
minute  detail  of  every  thing  that  paffed  is  not  to  be  expedted 
here.'  A  news-monger  would  blufh  at  the  lamenefs  and  inele- 
gance of  fuch  a  period. 

Mr.  Tindal  defcribes  fea-tranfaftions  with  all  the  coldnefs  of 
that  element  :  not  even  the  battle  of  Toulon  can  excite  a  fingle 
(park  of  \\\e  feyvidum  ingemum. 

*  The  van  of  the  Britifh  fleet  (fays  he)  was  commanded  by- 
Mr.  Rowley,  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  the  center  by  Matthews, 
who  had  been  lately  made  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  the  rear 
by  Lcftock,  who  had  been  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue.  By  break  of  day  they  faw  fifteen  fail  of  the  combined 
fleet,  the  reft  being  concealed  by  the  ifland  Porquerole ;  and 
about  feven  the  Britifh  fleet  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  who 
ftood  towards  them,  but  were  hindered  by  the  weather  from 
getting  out  of  the  bay  in  the  difpofition  that  had  been  ordered. 
A  fmall  eafterly  breeze,  however,  fpringing  up,  the  two  fleets 
neared  each  other,  but  it  was  night  before  Matthews  could  get 
near  the  enemy,  having  had  the  fignal  out  all  the  day,  and  a 
good  part  of  the  night,  for  the  line  of  battle,  which  feemed  to 
t>e  declined  by  the  French  admiral.    By  this  time,  however,  the 
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admiral  loft  fight  of  Leftock  and  his  fquadron,  which  was  full 
five  miles  aftern  of  him,  and  the  Spanifh  Ihips  were  aftern  of 
de  Court,  who  ftill  avoided  to  engage  Rowley,  who  was  in  the 
van  of  the  BritiHi  fleet.  Matthews  fufpefting  that  the  French 
admiral  intended  to  draw  him  down  the  Streights,  where  he 
might  be  reinforced  by  the  Breft  fquadron,  and  fearing  that  the 
whole  of  the  combined  fleet  might  efcape  him,  determined  to 
break  through  the  form  of  a  line  of  battle ;  and  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  nth  he  made  the  fignal  for  engaging,  which  was 
not  repeated  by  vice-admiral  Leftock,  though  he  had  repeated 
all  the  preceding  fignals.  Matthews  hlmfelf  bore  down  upon 
the  Spanifli  admiral,  and  ordered  the  Marlborough  to  do  the 
fame.  The  aftion  was  begun  within  piftol-fliot:  about  half  an 
hour  paft  one,  captaia  Forbes,  in  the  Norfolk,  engaged  the 
Conflanr,  the  fecond  ahead  of  don  Navarro,  who  foon  bore 
away,  and  never  fliortened  fail  while  they  could  fee  her.  The 
reft  of  the  admiral's  divifion  ahead  engaged  thofe  ahead  :  about 
two  o'clock  rear-admiral  Rowley,  and  captain  Ofl)orn  in  the 
Prihcefs  Caroline,  engaged  monfieur  de  Court  and  le  Ferme  his 
fecond,  with  great  obftinacy,  which  prevented  the  French  ad- 
miral from  going  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Spaniards,  In  the 
inean  Avhile  admiral  Matthews  and  the  Marlborough  had  brought 
the  Real  to  be  a  perfeft  wreck  ;  but  the  Marlborough  driving  a 
little  too  near  the  admiral  in  the  very  heat  of  the  adVion, obliged 
him  to  fill  his  fails  and  go  ahead,  which  he  did  with  much  difii- 
culty,  his  mafls  and  rigging  being  greatly  difabled,  and  having 
very  little  wind,  with  an  ugly  fwell.  This  misfortune  left  the 
Marlborough,  who  was  aflifted  by  no  other  fliip,  engaged  fingly 
with  perhaps  the  greatcft  fnip  in  the  world  ;  Cornwall,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Marlborough,  after  performing  wonders,  loft  both 
his  legs  and  his  life  with  a  chain-fliot ;  and  about  three  o'clock 
the  Marlborough's  main  and  mizen  mafts  were  brought  to  by 
the  board.  The  lieutenant,  however,  continued  to  fight  brave- 
ly; but  the  Poder,  a  Spanilh  fliip  of  fixty  guns,  obliged  the 
Princefla  and  Somerfet  to  quit  the  line,  while  the  Dragon,  Bed- 
ford, Kingfton,  Guernfey,  and  Salifbury,  continued  the  fire,  but 
at  too  great  a  diftance.  This  being  perceived  by  captain  Hawke 
in  the  Berwick,  he  bore  down,  and  bravely  engaging  the  Poder 
within  half  mufquet  fhot,  foon  difmafted  her,  and  obliged  her 
to  ftrike.  By  this  time  Matthews  made  a  fignal  for  the  Anne 
gaily  firefliip  to  burn  the  Real,  who  ftill  lay  as  a  hulk  upon  the 
water.  But  before  the  firelhip  could  be  got  ready,  four  Spanifli 
fliips  aftern  pafled  by  Leftock,  and  reinforcing  the  Spanifli  ad- 
miral, fired  upon  the  firefliip,  which  blew  up  when  flie  was 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  Spanifli  admiral,  and  within  her 
own  length  of  the  Royal  Philip,  another  Spanifli  fliip,  which  lay 
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difabled  with  her  ftern  to  the  Marlborough.  The  admiral  him- 
felf  was  at  that  time  within  mufquet  fhot  of  the  Real,  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  within  lefs  than  mufquet  fiiot  with  the  fame 
four  fliips  which  Lefcock  had  fuffered  to  pafs  by  him,  and  which 
raked  the  Namur,  Matthews's  fiiip,  fore  and  aft  for  fome  time. 
About  five  o'clock  the  Marlborough  was  towed  out  of  the  line 
in  a  very  difabled  condition,  and  then  Matthews  made  the  fignal 
for  the  line  ahead  and  wore  round  ;  but  lie  was  only  followed  by 
the  Dorfetfhire,  Eil'ex,  Rupert,  and  Royal  Oak,  which  were  a- 
ftern  of  him  :  thefe,  however,  formed  the  line  with  the  admiral, 
and  engaged  the  Royal  Philip  and  fix  other  Spanilh  Ihips,  which 
had  got  into  a  clofe  line  with  their  admiral. 

*  It  is  agreed,  that  the  Spanlfh  divifion  muft  now  have  been 
entirely  dellroyed,  had  it  not  been  for  de  Court,  the  French  ad- 
miral, who  with  his  fecond  continued  to  be  clofely  engaged  with 
rear-admiral  Rowley  and  the  Princelia.     About  three  o'clock 
the  French  admiral  made  the  fignal  for  the  van  to  tack,  with  an 
intention   to  put  admiral  Matthews  between  two  fires.     This 
obliged  Rowley  to  tack  likewife,  to  join  the  center  of  theBritifli 
fleet,  which,  upon  the  French  tacking,  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  deftroyed  ;  vice-admiral  Leftock  not  having,  during  all 
this  time,  brought  up  his  divifion  t6  reinforce   it,  which  he 
might  have  done  as  eafily  as  the  four  fhips  aftern  of  the  Spanilli 
divifion   had  arrived  to  fave  Navarro  in  the  Real.     The  aim  of 
the  French  feems  to  have  been  to  difengage  the  Spanifii  admiral; 
for  they  declined   fighting  four  or  five  of  the  Britifli  van,  which 
were  ranged    within  piftol  fliot ;  but   they  retook   the  Poder, 
which  had  liruck  to  captain  Hawke.     The  Spaniili  and  French 
fquadrons  being  now  joined,  at  half  an  hour  pall:  five  theBritifli 
admiral  made  a  fignal  for  his  fleet  to  draw  into  a  line  of  battle 
ahead,  while  the  engagement  continued  very  fmart  between  the 
Namur  and  fome  other  fliips  of  the  fame  divifion,  and  the  flern- 
moll  fliips    that   had  joined    her.     But  night  coming  on,  the 
firing  ceafed  on  both  fides,  and  the  combined  fleet  took  that  op- 
portunity of  towing  all  the  crippled  fliips  before  the  wind,  and 
making  the  heft:  of  their  way  from  the  Britifli  fleet.     Mean 
while,  about  eight  at  night,  admiral  Matthews  was  obliged  to 
fhift  his  ftiip,  and  hoifl:  his  flag  on  board   the  Ruflel,  captain 
Long.     By  break  of  day  he  faw  the  enemy's  fliips  again  to  the 
leeward ;  he  chaced  them  again,  the  French  lying  in  a  line  of 
battle  to  windward  of  the  Spaniards,  mofl:  of  thera  hull  to  ;  bal: 
as  he  drew  near  them  they  made  fiil,  and  left  the  difabled  fixty 
gun  fliip  (the  Poder).     The  adm.iral  then  fent  the  Effex  ahead, 
and  ordered  captain  Norris  to  burn   the  faid  Spanifti  fliip  (not 
being  able  to  fpare  any  of  his  fquadror.  to  carry  her  to  Minor- 
ca) 
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ca)  which  captain  Norris  did,  and  flie  blew  up  about  half  ait 
hour  after  nine  at  night.  Tho'  the  moon  fhone  very  bright, 
theBritifh  fleet,  about  ten  o'clock,  lort  fight  of  the  combined 
fquadrons,  and  there  being  but  little  wind,  admiral  Matthews 
brought  to,  that  the  flernmoft  fhips  might  get  up  with  him, 

*  Thus  far  Matthews  feems  to  have  behaved  with  great  per- 
Jbnal  bravery,  and  Leltock,  who  kept  aloof  during  the  whole 
engagement,  to  have  facrificed  the  honour  and  intereft  of  his 
tountrv  to  the  meannefs  of  refentment.  But  Matthews,  in  his 
turn,  fcems  to  have  been  not  wholly  void  of  the  fame  influence. 
For  upon  the  combined  fleet  retiring  in  diforder,  Leftock,  with 
his  dlvifion  gave  them  chace,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet ;  but  juft  as  Leftock  was  in  hopes  of  coming  up  with  the 
enemy,  and  faw  them  aftually  towing  off^  the  Royal  Philip, 
Matthews  made  the  fignal  to  leave  oft  chace.  Thus  the  com- 
bined fleet's  efcape  was  owing  to  I'he  mutual  averfion  thofe  twa 
commanders  had  for  one  another,  and  to  the  failure  of  duty  in 
three  of  the  divifion  under  Matthews,  who  either  did  not  en- 
gage, or  did  not  properly  engage  the  enemy,  captain  Burrifli  of 
the  Dorfetfhire  of  eighty  guns,  captain  Ambrofe  of  the  Rupert 
of  fixty  guns,  and  captain  Williams  of  the  Royal  Oak  of  feventy 
guns.  The  combined  fleets  got  upon  the  coafl  of  Spain,  where 
they  feparated  in  a  hard  gale,  the  French  divifion  putting,  on 
the  1 6th,  intoAlicant,  and  the  Spanifli,  next  day,  intoCartha- 
gena.  There  was,  it  feems,  the  fame  dlfguft  fubfifting  between 
the  Spanifh  and  French  admirals,  as  between  the  two  Britifh 
admirals.  The  French  was  accufed  of  having  facrificed  their 
confederates  to  the  whole  fury  of  the  Britifh  fleet ;  and  though 
it  was  plain  that  de  Court  had  faved  them  from  deftrudtion,  and 
in  every  refpefthad  behaved  like  a  brave  andflcilfui  commander, 
yet  the  court  of  France  was,  to  oblige  that  of  Spain,  forced  to 
difgrace  him,  though  he  afterwards  was  reftored  to  his  com- 
mand, with  circumftances  of  honour,  and  convidion  of  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  him.' 

Whether  the  reader  will  allow  A-Ir.  Tindal  to  excel  more  in 
portrait  than  in  hi'tory  painting,  muft  be  fubmitted  to  his  judg- 
ment of  the  following  gro  p  of  figures,  which  the  waggifli  au- 
thor muft  certainly  intend  for  caricaturas. 

*  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who  though  not  the  greateft:  genius, 
was  undoubtedly  the  moft  pleafingpoet,  that  this,  or,  perhaps, 
any  other  country  ever  produced.  He  profefled  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  only  becaufe  he  was  born  in  it ;  and  he  did  not 
chufe  to  be  fina;ular  by  changing  iiis  religion,  when  other  mo- 
tives than  confcience  might  have  been  more  than  fuipefied.     In 
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hiS  middle  age,  his  poetical  connexions  feem  to  have  lain  equal- 
ly with  the  vvhigs  as  the  tories,  but  perfonally  he  appeared  to 
have  had  a  much  greater  cordiality  for  the  latter.  With  the 
greatell  opportunities  of  knowing  mankind,  he  was  a  very  bad 
judge  of  them.  He  had  very  Utile  learning,  and  lefs  temper  ; 
and  provided  he  was  left  fupreme  in  his  poetical  capacity,  he 
was  contented  to  be  fubordinate  in  any  other.  Towards  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  he  contrafted  a  kind  of  an  averfjon  to  the  go^ 
vernment,  and  it  was  generally  at  his  houfe  the  moft  confider- 
able  members  of  the  oppofitiou  in  parliament  met  and  con- 
certed their  meafnres.  In  his  natural  completion,  he  was  the 
very  reverfe  of  what  he  pretended  to  be  in  his  writings ;  the* 
fplenetic,  he  was  not  immoral ;  yet  he  defcended  to  employ  the 
loweft  agents,  and  to  prai^life  the  meaneft  arts,  to  advance  his 
reputation  as  a  poet,  which  he  had  the  peculiar  art  of  making 
fubfervient  to  his  intereft.' 

Few  perfons  acquainted  with  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  will  recognize  his  features  from  this  drawing  of 
Mr.  Tindal's,  who  would  feem  to  intend  a  wretched  compli- 
ment to  the  reigning  royal  family,  by  rendering  the  competitor 
for  the  crown  unworthy. 

*  Charles  Steuart  was  at  this  time  (1745)  about  the  age  of 
25  ;  his  perfon  was  v/ell  made  and  graceful,  and  his  afpeft  en- 
gaging. He  fpoke  the  Englifh  well  for  a  foreigner  of  his  years, 
a:nd  was  more  aftive  and  robuft  in  his  perfon  than  his  appear- 
ance promifed.  Some  pains  had  been  taken  to  form  him  to  the 
exercifes,  and  he  fate  well  on  horfeback.  In  other  refpefts,  -  his 
education  had  been  moft  miferably  neglefted,  which  pofiibly  was 
owing  to  the  perpetual  ill  underftanding  in  which  his  parents 
Kved,  and  the  indolence  of  his  father.  His  converfation  had  in 
it  nctbjr,";  that  was  either  lively  or  folid ;  but,  having  early 
learned  the  language  of  royalty,  he  was  very  knowing  in  the 
duties  of  allegiance,  and  the  obligations  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  under  to  reftore  the  family  of  Stuarts  to  their 
throne.  He  was  polfelTed  of  a  certain  confidence  which  often 
efFedted  fuccefs,  but,  at  laii,  it  rofe  to  a  prefumption  that  occa- 
fioned  his  ruin  and  that  of  his  deluded  followers.  One  inftancc 
that  was  related  by  one  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  who  fuffered 
for  him,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  charadler  in  that 
refpei^l.  Being  told,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  that  the  go- 
vernment's, or,  as  his  followers  affeded  to  call  them,  the  elec- 
tor's, troops  had  taken  a  certain  port,  but  that  his  (Charles's) 
men  had  nor  artillery  or  arms  to  dillodge  them,  Charles  fell  into 
a  kind  of  paljioa,  and  ordered  they  fhould  provide  therafelves 
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tvith  clubs  and  cudgels,  for  thefe  were  fufficient  to  do  the  buft^ 
nefs  againft  the  enemy.     To   fuch  folly  and   vanity  did  this 
young  man's  prefumption  arife!     Though  his  followers  fought 
three  battles  in  Scotland,  he  did  nothing  in  them  that  put  his 
perfonal  courage  above  queftion  ;  and  the  molt  knowing  in  the 
military  art  think  that  he  rode,  for  a  brave  man,  too  foon  off  the 
£eld  at  Culloden.      His   patience  and  perfeverance   under  the 
amazing  miferics  he  afterwards  fuffered,  are  but  equivocal  proofs 
of  his  magnanimity,  as  they  may  proceed  equally  from  the  love 
of  life  as  from  the  contempt  of  hardlliip.     Charles  feemed  to 
be  void  of  all  fentiment ;  for  like  his  father,  grand-father,  and 
grand-uncle,  he  thought  that  fubjeds  could  undergo  no  more 
than  what  w^as  their  duty  to  fufFer,  and  that  loyalty,  as  being 
the  firrt  of  all  the  virtues,  ought  to  be  its  own  reward.     Upon 
his  return  to  France,  if  he  difcovered  any  feeling  for  the  many 
fufFerings  of  his  friends  and  followers,  it  v/as  for  Ratcliff,  though 
he  never  had  done  any  thing  effedual  for  his  fervice;  and  even 
I  that  feeling  was  fo  flight,  that  it  fcarcely  deferved  the  name. 
Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  Charles  had  an   open- 
nefs  of  manners  extremely  well  adapted   to  the  genius  of  the 
people  upon  whom  he  threw  himfelf;  and  if  he  had  not  per- 
fonal courage,  he  pofTeffed  fomewhat  fo  like  it,  that  it  impofed 
upon  all  about  him.' 

As  the  charafter  of  Mr.  Pelham  feeans  to  be  the  befi:  finilhed 
of  the  whole,  we  fliall  prefent  it  to  our  readers,  in  juftice  to  the 
reverend  author. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  March,  1754,  died  Mr.  Pelham,  whoj 
for  fome  years  part,  had  been  confidered  as  the  firfi:  miniller  of 
his  Britannic  majefl;y.  Great  Britain,  perhaps,  never  enjoyed 
fuch  a  ftate  of  political  tranquillity,  as  it  did  while  he  was  con* 
iidered  in  that  capacity  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  is  the  only  inftance 
upon  record,  of  a  miniller  who  made  great  virtues  fervenn  the 
place  of  great  abilities.  His  native  candour,  inftead  of  being 
(as  is  generally  the  cafe)  effaced,  was  improved,  by  the  many 
departments  of  bufinefs,  through  which  he  arofe  ;  and  his  being 
void  of  art,  conciliated  to  him  more  friends  than  the  moll  art- 
ful man  ever  gained.  His  apprehenfion,  if  not  ready,  was  te- 
nacious ;  and  then  it  converted  itfelf  into  refolution,  in  which 
he  was  immoveable,  though  it  was  fome  time  before  it  was 
fixed.  His  underllanding  was  rather  clear  than  bright,  fo  that 
he  feldom  was  deceived  by  the  falfe  glare  of  the  medium,  thro' 
which  he  perceived  objefts.  He  came  early  into  life,  and  was 
a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the  adlion  againft  the  rebels  in  1715, 
at  Prefton,  and  to  the  laft  he  retained  that  opennefs  of  beha- 
viour 
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Viour  and  converfation  that  is  (o  peculiar  to  men  of  merit  ia 
that  profeflion.  Few  private  gentlemen  were  ever  known  to 
unite  fo  much  dignity  and  eafe  in  their  behaviour,  as  he  did  ; 
and  he  retained  a  complacency  of  manners  towards  thofe  with 
whom  he  differed,  which  even  to  them  appeared  to  be  fo  void 
of  affedation,  that  he  feldom  failed  to  win  them  over.  His 
long  experience  in  bufinefs,  undoubtedly  contributed  greatly  to 
his  fuccefs;  but  he  had  about  him  a  certain  unreferve,  which, 
from  being  captivating,  when  he  was  known,  becau.-e  irrefirt- 
able  even  by  his  greateft  foes.  His  difintereftednefs  was  feen  in 
the  ftate  of  his  private  affairs,  which,  confideri  j  his  natural 
frugality,  the  many  great  pofls  he  had  held,  and  t'  e  vaft  op- 
portunities he  had  of  making  money,  were  but  very  indifferent 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  naturally  grave ;  and  no  maa 
was  ever  more,  than  he  was,  what  he  appeared  to  be.  The 
Ihare  of  learning  he  had,  was  rather  ufeful  than  curious,  but 
his  general  notions,  both  of  men  and  things,  were  found  and 
judicious ;  and,  once  they  were  formed,  they  were  unalterable. 
His  great  principle  in  government  was  to  avoid  party  of  every 
kind,  but  he  thought  that  till  the  revolution  took  place,  the 
conftitution  v/as  unfettled,  and  liberty  very  precarious.  The? 
both  his  maxims  and  his  principles  were  very  different  from 
thofe  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  yet  he  preferved  fo  wonderful  a 
decorum  towards  his  charafter  and  memory,  that  he  often  de- 
clined to  have  his  own  meafures  vindicated,  becaufe  they  could 
not  be  fo  without  impeaching  Sir  Robert's  conduft.  Nothing 
remains  to  be  added  to  the  character  of  this  valuable  man,  but 
that  it  was  fuch,  as  was  formed,  for  the  happinefs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, without  hurting  her  honour.' 

We  (hall  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  general  contents  of 
the  volume.  It  begins  with  a  fliort  view  of  the  ftate  of  Europe 
in  1743,  or  rather  of  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  Powers,  in 
which,  by  the  way.  Great  Britain  was  but  little  interefted.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  naval  affairs,  the  tranfadions  in  Ame- 
rica, parliamentary  occurrences,  and  the  circuraftances  that 
gave  birth  to  the  laft  war  with  France.  Next  follows  a  minute, 
indeed  a  tedious  and  prolix  account  of  the  war  in  the  different 
parts  of  Europe,  until  the  general  peace  concluded  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.  In  our  opinion,  the  belt  part  of  our  au- 
thor's hiflory  confifts  in  the  explicit  relation  of  domeflic  occur- 
rences, from  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  war  to  the  origin  of  the 
prefent.  Here  his  ftile  is  perfeftly  fulted  to  his  fubjed  j  tame, 
placid,  and  peaceable  as  the  tranfadlons  he  defcribes.  Mr. 
Tindal  makes  no  efforts  to  foar  above  mediocrity,  and  is  there- 
fore tolerable.     Whether  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war, 
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our  difputes  with  France  in  America,  and  connexions  with  the 
Prufllan  monarch,  will  fhew  him  couverfant  in  the  cabinet,  we 
mult  fubrait  to  more  competent  judges.  As  to  the  tranfadions 
of  the  four  laft  years,  down  to  the  end  of  1759,  they  are  re- 
lated "  not  by  the  way  of  hiftory,  but  of  annals ;"  that  is, 
Mr.  Tindal  ekes  out  the  volume  by  a  dull  regifter  of  fadls. 

■  Upon  the  whole,  though  we  are  fatigued  with  the  prolixity, 
fliocked  with  the  partiality,  difgufted  with  the  infipidity,  and 
fometimes  diverted  with  the  ridiculous  blunders  of  our  author, 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  reader,  who  requires  nothing 
more  than  meer  matter  of  faft,  will  find  a  fund  fufficient  to 
gratify  the  moft  voracious  curiofity. 


Art.  V.  A  Synopjh,  or  General  Fienv  of  the  Works  of  PlatCK 
Ihelo,  a  Dialogue  of  YX-Ato,  concerning  Poetry,  The  greater  Y]\^~ 
pias,  a  Dialogue  c/"  Plato,  concerning  the  Beautiful.  The  frjl  com' 
piled \  the  tnvo  latter  tranjlated  by  Floyer  Sydenham,  i^to. 
Price  -}s,  6J.     Nourfe  and  Sandby. 

WE  have  for  fome  time  dilcontinued  our  account  of  this 
work,  expeding  to  fee  it  increafe,  which  might  furnifh 
us  wiih  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  general  judgment  of  the 
whole.  The  work,  however,  proceeds  forward  but  flowly,  and 
we  therefore  think  it  neceflary  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what 
is  already  publiihed  ;  and  it  is  with  fome  difpleafure  we  fee  a 
performance  fo  long  difcontinued  which  has  real  merit,  though 
perhaps  not  of  that  kind  which  in  a  tranflation  of  this  elo- 
quent philofopher  we  could  have  wifhed  to  fee. 

A  reader  who  is  pleafed  with  long  grammatical  difquifitions, 
who  defires  to  have  every  hint  at  the  Grecian  cuftoras  and  my- 
thology explained  with  fufficient  prolixity,  who  is  willing  to  have 
the  fenfe  of  the  author  literally  and  in  general  Ihiftly  preferved, 
who  defires  to  fee  a  commentator  and  not  a  philofopher  difTert 
upon  Plato,  who  is  not  difpleafed  at  finding  the  notes  much 
ionger  than  the  original ;  readers  of  this  clafs  will  certainly  find 
ample  fatisfattion  in  the  labours  of  the  accurate  and  induftrious 
Mr.  Sydenham, 

]f,  on  the  contrary,  the  reader  fhould  defire  to  fee  Plato  ap- 
pear in  Enelifh  what  he  really  appears  in  Greek,  polite,  fpright- 
ly,  and  harmonious ;  if  he  would  defire  to  fee  the  critic  enter 
into  the  philofopher's  own  manner  of  thinking,  and  either  il- 
lulhating  his  thought  by  fimilar  elegance,  or  confuting  it  with 
3  a  ftt- 
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a  faperiorlty  of  convitlion,  we  are  afraid  that  the  prefent  per- 
formance will  not  give  intire  fatisfaftion. 

And  who  are  thofe  readers  for  whonn  a  tranflation  of  Plato 
is  principally  defigned  ?  Not  thofe,  furely,  already  verfed  ia 
Greek  ;  for  they,  both  from  motives  of  pleafure  and  vanity, 
will  chufe  to  read  him  in  the  original :  it  is  principally  for  fuctx 
as,  acquainted  with  his  fame,  are  yet  ignorant  of  his  nierlt,  and 
incapable  of  fatisfying  their  curiofity  in  the  text,  defire  to  be 
acquainted  with  this  great  name  in  a  truiillation.  Such  readers, 
therefore,  when  they  hear  Socrates  converfing  in  his  n.mtbals 
zm\fDrJooths,  are  furprifed  hovv  Plato  could  be  charadlerized  as 
a  polite  writer,  whofe  drefs,  at  leaft  in  Englilh,  appears  fo 
homely. 

An  attention  to  ftile  fhould  have  been  the  principal  ftudy  of 
the  tranflator  of  a  writer  like  Plato,  who  is  little  read  in  fchools, 
and  confequently  the  Engiifh  feldom  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal. The  minute  accuracy,  the  pundilious  adherence  to  the 
Greek  phrafeology  in  the  tranflator,  will  here  be  almofi:  intirely 
neglefted ;  fince  all  who  take  up  Plato,  do  it  rather  with  a  de- 
sign of  learning  philofophy  than  grammar. 

We  have  frequently  lamented  that  fome  works  have  been 
brought  out  at  an  unfavourable  period.  At  the  new  birth  of 
literature,  when  every  nation,  by  grammatical  difquifition  on 
the  language  of  the  ancients,  attempted  to  improve  their  own, 
at  fuch  a  period  the  work  before  us  might  have  been  an  accept- 
able prefent,  and  Mr.  Sydenham  might  have  made  a  confiderable 
figure  among  the  commentators  of  the  day;  but  now  it  is  other- 
wife  :  we  have  turned  from  words  to  things,  and  languages  are 
already  fufficiently  formed  to  exprefs  thofe  things  without  inno- 
vation :  criticifm  has  changed  her  appearance ;  and  as  it  has 
been  laid  down  a  rule,  that  none  but  a  poet  can  criticife  a 
poet,  fo  none  but  a  philofopher  can  comment  on  a  philofopher. 

But  thefe  are  general  reflexions,  and  general  reflexion  is  all 
this  fubjeft  can  well  admit  of.  The  ftrongeft  accufation  that  can 
be  alleged  is,  that  the  tranflator  is  deficient  in  elegance;  but 
none  can  reproach  his  afliduity  :  perhaps  his  very  endeavours 
to  be  accurate,  to  be  a  Jidus  interpres,  fometimes  betrays  him 
into  error.  We  fhail  give  two  inftances,  as  faults  rather  of  mif- 
taken  refinement  than  inattention.  The  firfl:  fentence  of  the 
lo,  and  alfo  the  firfl:  fentence  of  the  Hippias,  may  be,  on  this 
account,  objeded  to.  The  lo,  in  the  original,  begins  thus : 
Tcy  Ifc*a  ;)c;aifEw.  The  "xol^^^  of  the  Greeks  has,  by  all  our  tranfla« 
tors,  (thofe  literal  tranflators  of  the  Bible  not  excepted,)  been 
rendered  into  the  word  hail:  the  prefent  tranflator,  however, 
O  z  has 
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,has  given  it  nearly  literal ;  thus,  Joy  he  ivith  lo.  It  might  ftilT 
be  more  exaft   by  exprefllng  it,    may  lo  rejoice:  but  which  of 

'  them  foever  it  is,  though  it  be  like  Greek,  yet  it  does  not  re- 
femble  Englifii.  We  never  fay  to  a  friend,  upon  meeting,  joy  be 
n\iith  him.  We  may  fomctimes,  indeed,  ufe  the  expreffion  when 
we  are  pleafed  with  his  abfence:  fo  that,  preferring  the  idiom, 
iu  this  particular  cannot  properly  be  called  tranflating,  but  ren- 
dering one  language,  which  lev/  underftand,  into  another,  which 
nobody  underftands. 

Again,  in  the  firfl  fentence  of  the  Hippias,  it  runs  in  the 
original,  IvTrtug  0  k»x<^  te  xa«  rtxp'Sv,  which  he  iranflates,  Hippias 
the  fine  and  the  -ivife ;  to  which  he  fubjoins  this  note  :  "  Hippias 
was  remarkable  for  the  finery  of  his  apparel,  as  we  fliall  fee 
farther  on.  This  ftriking  the  eyes  of  Socrates,  immediately  on 
meeting  him,  occafioned  his  addrefling  him  firft  with  this  epi- 
thet." This  dialogue  is  upon  Beauty,  wspi  roa  -/.cty^B  ;  wherefore 
it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  addrefling  Hippias,  he 
intends  this  falute  as  a  compliment,  and  not  a  reproach  ;  and 
that  by  caA©-  he  meant  beautiful,  and  notfine.  A  man  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  with  us,  who  fnould  be  accofted  with  a  farcafm  upon 
his  finery,  would  certainly  take  it  as  an  affront ;  but  it  was  not 
the  manner  of  Socrates  to  affront  thofe,  in  the  beginning,  whom 
he  intended  to  inltrud,  confute,  or  perfuade.  He  went  a  very 
different  way  to  work,  and  generally  flattered  their  vanity,  un- 
til the  very  moment  in  which  he  fancied  them  prepared  to  re- 
ceive conviftion. 

Difagreeable  as  this  fubje6\  of  word- catching  may  be,  yet  we 
will  infift  on  it  a  little  longer.  In  the  lo,  a  few  fentences  from 
the  beginning,  the  rhapfodill:  thus  boafis  of  his  own  perfections  : 
OyJsij  ruv  vruvort  yr^Moy.irji^  eo-/.ev  UTrsiv  stw  TroAAa;  nxt  xix>.a.g  oiavofaj 
^£fi  Of/.-nfi3  oa-ui  tyu.  This  he  tranflates  to  this  purpofe  :  i\o  ancient 
er  modern  <voas  e-ver  able  to  pe-jj,  in  the  'verfes  of  that  poet,  fo  many 
and  fo  fine  fentiments  as  I  can  do.  Atxiojaj  Trsp  Oji/rjpy,  do  not  figni- 
iy  the  fentiments  of  the  poet ;  but  the  criticifm  upon  the  poet, 
rhapfodifts  being  critics  as  well  as  reciters,  and  rather  the  former, 
as  appears  through  the  v/hole  dialogue. 

Again,  in  the  original  is  this  paffage  :  the  philofopher,  talk- 
ing of  the  communication  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  explains  it 
by  this  fimilitude  :  Ka*  >«p  aix-/)  u  ^*6©^  a  fto>6i/  ai-ia?  ts?  Q-j.-iifrvKiHi; 

Tot'TO   7roMJ»  oTTfp  fi  Ai6®*  a>^iin;  aywj'  ^axTfX»8?  ufB  shots   op|ita60-  jA.uxp®' 

T»ij  A»9k  n  ^vvdfxK;  av<5pTrT«i  uvru   di   kx^   ri  ovaa   svBsa,-  ^sv   ttoiei  avfri. 

'1  his  is  thus  rendered  into  Englilh :  *'  For  tjiis  Itoue  (name- 
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ly,  the  magnet)  does  not  only  attraft  iron  rings,  but  im- 
part to  thofe  rings  the  power  of  doing  that  'very  thing  which 
itfdf  does,  enabling  them  t^s  attraft  other  rings  of  iron  ;  fy 
that  fometimes  may  be  feen  a  very  long  feries  of  iron  rings 
depending,  as  in  a  chain,  one  from  another:  but  from  that 
fvone,  which  is  at  the  head  of  them,  is  derived  that  virtue  which 
operates  in  thsm  all.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Mufe,  infpiring, 
moves  men  herfeJf,  through  her  divine  impulfe,  kc."  Nothing 
can  be  more  bald  than  fuch  atranilation;  and  the  fame  thought 
might  very  eafily  be  exprefTed,  in  Englifli,  in  this  manner:  For 
the  magyiet  is  capable  not  only  of  attraSiing  iron  itfelf,  hut  alfo  of  com- 
municating to  iron  its  poaver  of  attraSlion  ;  fo  that  rings  of  this  me- 
tal  may  be  made  to  depend  from  each  other  like  a  chain,  all  recei-ving 
their  virtues  from  the  original  magnet,  Thus  dies  e--ven  the  Mufe  tranf- 
tnit  her  infpirations  to  others,  tvho,  in  turn,  communicate  ivhat  they 
feel,  &:c.  This  tranflation  is  equally  dofe  to  the  original ;  the 
reader  may  determine  whether  it  has  equal  elegance  or  per- 
spicuity. 

*  Do  you  never,  cries  Socrates  to  the  rhapfodifl:,  look  round, 
in  order  to  fee  whether  your  declamations  affed  the  audience  ? 
That  I  do,  replies  the  other,  and  often  from  my  ftage  behold 
their  forrow,  or  their  aftonifliment ;  and  I  have  reafon  for  what 
I  do  ;  for  u<;  ia.v  [.uv  kXhiovtcc^  uvrni  -/.x^ktu,  avr(^  yri>M<jofji.xi  afyvpujv 
T^oc^^uvm,    tav    at    •yi'havTX!;,    at^r©-    >i7:ccvacf^a,t    upyv^iov   a^rSKXvi;,^    &C. 

The  humour  of  this  witty  fcntence  the  tranflator  takes  down 
in  this  manner:  "  It  is  my  bufinefs  to  obferve  them  (the  au- 
dience) with  ftria  attention,  that,  if  I  fee  I  have  fet  them  a- 
weeping,  I  may  be  ready  to  receive  their  money,  and  to  laugh ; 
but  if  1  find  them  laughing,  that  I  may  prepare  myfelf  for  a 
forrowful  exit,  difappointed  of  my  expefted  gain."  How  many 
expletive  words  in  this  fentence  to  enfeeble  it  ?  Wit,  as  Shake- 
fpear  truly  obferves,  in  a  great  meafure  confifts  in  brevity ;  and 
the  point,  in  the  original,  might  be  very  eafily  expreffed  with 
equal  ftrength  and  brevity  in  Englifh.  Jnd  I  have,  fays  the 
rhapfodift,  reafon  for  my  obfer-vations  :  if  they  iveep,  I  rejoice  in  their 
generofity  ;  if  they  laugh,  1  may  go  home  to  lament  the  m  feries  of  an 
empty  pocket. 

How  defpicable  is  the  following  fentence !  "  But  upon  one 
Mufe  one  of  the  poets,  upon  a  different  Mufe  another  is  fuf- 
pended;  poffefled  we  call  him,  that  is,  held  faft  ;  becaufe  he  is 
frH:  held  by  the  Mufe."  vThis  is  furely  obfcure  enough  ;  yet, 
dark  as  it  is,  he  has  inferted  a  new  word  into  the  text,  in  order 
to  give  it  its  prefent  (hare  of  perfpicuity. 

O  3  But 
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But  the  tranilator  is  not  only  deficient  of  leaving  a  difficult 
paflage  in  its  former  obfcurity,  but  fometimes  of  being  more 
obfcure  than  even  the  original.     Take  an  inftance: 

Intp  rough  Pramnian  carefully  Jhe  fcrapes 
With  hrazen  fcraper,  acrid-tajled  cheefe,   &iC. 

We  fliall  pafs  over  \\tr fcrapwg  with  ^fcraper,  (which  fcraper, 
however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original ;)  and  only  afk  the 
reader,  whether  he  can  tell  what  rough  Pramnian  means :  he  can 
eafily  perceive,  that  it  fignifies  neither  a  porcupine,  nor  a  nut- 
meg-grater, and  yet  we  fhall  give  him  twenty  gueffes  to  tell 
what  it  ngnifies.  To  tell  him  a  truth,  we  could  not  have  guelfed 
ourfelves,  had  we  not  been  helped  out  by  the  original,  and 
there  we  find  the  word  o'mv,  nvine;  fo  that,  at  lafl,  it  means  no 
more  than  rough  Pramnian  "uiine. 

But  to  infift  on  the  more  pleafing  tafk  of  pointing  out  the 
tranflator's  excellencies,  rather  than  his  defefts :  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  is  much  greater  than  that  of  his  own, 
and  he  feems  to  have  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  author  he 
undertakes  to  render  into  Englifh.  Several  obfcurities  in  the 
text,  either  darkened  or  pafTed  over  by  other  commentators,  he 
'^xphins  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner;  and  feldom  errs,  but  from 
on  afi^edation  of  accuracy. 

A  few  of  his  notes  are  not  only  judicious  but  pleafing,  and 
■while  we  could  have  wifhed  the  retrenching  fome  of  them,  we 
could  be  equally  pleafcd  with  his  enlarging  others.  As  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  abilities  in  this  way  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  infcrt  one 
or  two  of  the  moft  remarkable.  In  the  Hippias  the  commen- 
tator thus  gives  us  an  exad  hiftory  of  the  fophifts,  a  fet  of  felf- 
<!elegatedleflurers,  whom  Socrates  endeavoured  to  depreciate. 

<  Hippias  is  here  reprefented,  as  being  both  a  fophift  and  an 
orator.  For  the  better  apprehending  this  double  charafler  of 
3ns,  snd  the  more  fully  underltanding  thofe  many  pafTages  of 
Plato,  where  thefe  profeffions  are  mentioned,  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  give  a  fummary  account  of  their  rife  and  nature.  The  Gre- 
cian wifdcm  then,  or  philofophy,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  of 
■which  any  records  are  left  us,  included  phyficks,  ethicks,  and 
politicks,  until  the  time  of  Thales  the  Ionian  ;  who  givinghim- 
felf  up  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  of  her  principles  r.nd  ele- 
ments, with  the  caufes  of  the  feveral  phsnomena,  became  fa- 
mous above  all  the  ancient  fages  for  nj^tiiral  knowledge  ;  and 
led  the  way  to  a  fucceflion  of  philofophers,  from  their  founder 
and  firft  mafter  called  Ionic.  Addidted  thus  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  things  remote  from  the  affairs  of  rnen,  thefe  all  lived 
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abftrafted  as  much  as  pofTible  from  human  fociety ;  revealing- 
the  fecrets  of  nature  only  to  a  few  feleft  difciple^,  who  fought 
them  out  in  their  retreat,  and  had  a  genius  for  the  fame  ab- 
ftrufe  inquirys,  together  with  a  taft  for  the  lame  retired  kind  of 
life.  As  the  fame  of  their  wifdom  fpread,  the  curiofity  of  that 
whole  inqtiifitive  nation,  the  Grecians,  was  at  length  excited. 
This  gave  occafion  to  the  rife  of  a  new  profeflion  or  fedt,  very 
different  from  that  of  thofe  fpeculative  fages.  A  fet  of  men, 
fmitten,  not  with  the  love  of  wifdom,  but  of  fame  and  glory, 
men  of  great  natural  abilitys,  notable induftry  and  boldnefs,  ap- 
peared in  Greece  ;  and  afTuming  the  name  of  Sophifts,  a  name 
hitherto  highly  honourable,  and  given  only  to  thofe,  by  whom 
tnankind  in  general  were  fuppofed  to  be  made  wifer,  to  their  an- 
cient poets,  legiflators,  and  the  gods  themfelves,  undertook 
to  teach,  by  a  few  leflbns,  and  in  a  fhort  time,  all  the 
parts  of  philofophy  to  any  perfon,  of  whatever  kind  vyere 
his  dilpofition  or  turn  of  mind,  and  of  whatever  degree 
the  capacity  of  it,  fo  that  he  was  but  able  to  pay  largely  for 
his  teaching.  In  the  fame  age  with  Thales  lived  Solon  the 
Athenian  ;  who  took  the  other  part  of  philofophy  to  cultivate; 
and  applying  himfelf  chiefly  to  moral  and  political  fcience,  be- 
came fo  great  a  proficient  in  thofe  fludies,  that  he  gave  a  new 
fyftem  of  excellent  laws  to  his  country.  Hence  arofe  in  Athens 
a  race  of  politicians,  fludious  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  art  of 
government.  During  this  fucceflion,  thro'  force  of  natural  ge- 
nius, good  polity,  commerce  and  riches  among  the  Athenians, 
great  improvements  were  made  in  all  the  liberal  arts  :  but  that 
6f  oratory  flourifhed  above  the  reft,  for  this  reafon  ;  becaufe 
the  Athenims  lived  under  a  popular  government,  where  the  art 
of  ruling  is  only  by  perfuafion.  Eloquence  then  being  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  perfuafion,  and  perfuafion  the  only  way 
to  acquire  and  maintain  power,  all,  who  were  ambitious  of  any 
magiftracy  or  office  in  the  government,  iludied  to  become  elo- 
quent orators  ;  and  the  arts  of  rhetorick  and  polity  were  thus 
united  in  the  fame  perfons.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  the  At- 
tic writers  of  thofe  days,  that  the  moft  popular  orators  at 
Athens  were  appointed  to  embaffys,  to  magiitracys,  to  the  com- 
mand of  armys,  and  the  fupreme  adminiftration  of  all  civil  af- 
fairs. See  particularly  Ifocrates  in  Orat.  de  Pace,  &  Panathen. 
In  this  dialogue  we  find,  that  the  fame  fpirit  prevailed  at  Elis. 
Now  in  men  of  great  abilitys  the  predominant  paffion  is  ambi- 
tion, more  frequently  than  avarice.  Thofe  of  the  Sophifts 
therefore,  who  excelled  in  quicknefs  of  underftanding,  com- 
pafs  of  knowledge,  and  ingenuity,  fuch  as  Hippias  was,  added 
to  their  other  attainments  the  arts  of  popular  oratory,  and  by 
that  means  got  into  the  management  of  the  ftate.' 
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The  do6lrine  of  infinitude,  as  held  by  the  ancients,  is  fun^- 
marily  delivered  in  the  following,  Ihort,  tho'  accurate,  account. 
*  Down  to  the  time  of  Anaxagoras,  all  the  philofophers  agreed 
in  the  dodrine  of  one  infinite,  material,  principle  of  things. 
This  was  held  by  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  to  be  nothing 
elfe  than  a  common  fubjedt-matter  of  the  four  elements,  or 
primary  forms  of  nature  :  from  the  various  combinations  of 
which  four,  in  various  proportions,  are  made  all  other  natural 
bodys.  By  the  difciples  of  Anaximander  it  v/as  fuppofed  to 
have  form,  tho'  indiftind  and  indeterminate  ;  out  of  which  all 
contrarietys  arofe  through  feparation.  Others  imagined  the 
infinite  to  have  fome  determinate  and  diftindl  form  :  and  thefe 
again  were  divided.  For  fome,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Thales, 
thought  it  a  watery  fluid,  or  moifture,  replete  with  the  feeds  of  all 
things;  every  thing  being  produced  from  fomefeminal  principle 
by  evolution  and  dilatation,  thro'  the  aftion  of  the  moift  fluid. 
In  the  opinion  of  others,  of  Anaximenes  and  hisfchool,  it  was 
a  kind  of  air  ;  from  the  rarefai5iia)n  and  condenfation  of  which 
were  produced  other  great  and  uniform  kinds  of  body  through- 
'  out  the  univerfe,  by  mixture  making  the  leiTer,  the  compofite. 
Such  were  the  molt  ancient  accounts  of  the  material  caufe  of 
things,  and  their  origin  out  of  the  one  infinite.  But  Anaxagoras 
jftruck  out  a  new  road  in  the  knowledge  of  nature.  For,  denying 
the  origin  of  things  from  any  infinite  one,  whether  determinate 
or  indeterminate,  formed  an  unformed  ;  denying  the  exiftence 
of  any  primary  or  elementary  bodies;  denying  all  eflential 
change  in  nature,  even  any  alteration  in  any  thing,  except  fuch 
arofe  from  local  motion,  or  the  fhifting  of  parts  from  one  body 
to  another ;  he  taught,  that  the  corpufcula,  or  component  parts 
of  things,  were  always  what  they  are  at  prefent  :  for  that  the 
form.s  of  nature,  innumerable  in  their  kinds,  were  compofed  of 
funilar  and  homogeneous  parts.  Farther  he  taught,  that  each 
of  thefe  minute  bodys,  tho'  homogeneous  with  that  whole  of 
which  it  was  a  part,  was  itfelf  compofed  of  parts  diflimilar  and 
heterogeneous,  infinite  in  number;  there  being  no  bounds  ia 
nature  to  minutenefs:  that  thefe  heterogeneous  bodys,  infinitely 
minute,  were  of  all  kinds ;  fo  that  all  things,  in  fome  meafure, 
were  together  every  where ;  and  each  of  thofe  corpufcula,  ap- 
parently fo  uniform,  contained  all  the  various  principles  of 
'things  :  that  the  predominance  of  fome  one  of  thefe  principles, 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  it  exceeding  that  of  the  rell:,  confti- 
tuted  the  nature  of  each  minute  body  ;  fitting  it  alfo  for  union 
■with  bodys  homogeneous  to  it,  that  is,  with  other  bodys,  where 
the  fame  principle  was  predominant  :  that,  all  things  being  in 
perpetual  motion,  which  firft  began,  and  is  continued  on  by  ac- 
tive mind,  difpofing  all  things  j  the  predominance  of  each  prin- 
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clple  was  continually  flu£luating  and  changing;  the  deftruftion 
of  the  prefent  predominance  was  the  diflbhition  of  each  tempo- 
rary being;  and  a  new  predominance,  that  of  fome other  prin- 
ciple, was  the  generation  of  what  we  call  a  new  being.  For  in- 
ftance ;  whereas  every  drop  of  water  contains  aerial  particles 
within  it ;  as  foon  as  thefe  begin  to  predominate  in  any  watery- 
drop,  it  rifes  in  air  ;  and  receiving  there  an  increafe  of  the 
aerial  principle,  by  degrees  becomes  united  to  the  air.  So,  air 
refines  into  fire,  and  thickens  into  water,  thro'  the  over-pow- 
ering of  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  neighbour-principles, 
with  which  it  ever  had  maintained  a  fecret  correfpondence.  So, 
the  earthy  particles,  accumulated  in  the  water,  produce  mud  ; 
by  degrees  hardening  into  earth  ;  thence  into  various  mineral 
bodys,  ftones,  and  metals,  according  to  the  kind  of  earth  pre- 
dominant in  each  place  thro'  motion.  Thefe  again  crumble  into 
common  earth  :  from  which  all  the  various  vegetable  beings 
arife  in  like  manner,  nourifhed  and  increafed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  particles  homogeneous ;  and  into  which  they  fall  and 
are  diflblved  again,  thro'  the  decay  and  diminution  of  thofe 
particles,  whofe  fuperior  number  and  ftrength  to  refill  others 
pf  a  different  kind  had  before  conftituted  the  being.  In  the 
fame  manner,  all  the  parts  of  animals,  whether  mufcular,  mem- 
branous, bony,  or  any  other,  receive  uouriihment  or  admit  de- 
cay, by  addition  or  fubtraflion  of  homogeneous  particles.  It 
will  be  eafy  for  a  thinking  mind  to  purfue  nature,  ading  in 
jhis  method,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  thro'  all  things.' 

But  to  leave  this  twilight  of  reafon,  thofe  efforts  of  human 
fagacity,j nil  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarity,  where  the 
mind,  as  Milton  has  it,  "  finds  no  reft  in  endlefs  mazes  loft;'* 
let  us  turn  to  fome  fubjeft  more  entertaining  :  but  to  thofe  who 
have  leifure  to  read  the  divine  philofopher,  who  are  of  opinion 
that  fuch  leifure  is  well  beftowed,  which  is  laid  out  in  endeavour- 
ing to  be  mafter  of  his  meaning ;  to  them  we  would  recom- 
mend the  prefent  tranllation  as  an  ufeful  afllftant ;  but  for  our 
parts,  we  muft  ingenuoufly  confefs,  that  we  have  not  courage 
to  labour  thro'  a  number  of  unintelligible  pages,  merely  to  be 
faid  to  underftand  Plato.  They  who  are  proud,  fays  Epidetus, 
of  underftanding  Chryfippus,  v.'ould  have  no  merit  at  all  if 
Chrryfippus  had  not  written  obfcurelyr 
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Art.  VI.  The  Rudiment  i  of  Na^jigaiion.  D, motif  rated  aiiJ  illujlra- 
ted in  a  plain  and  familiar  Manner,  by  a  ^'arteiy  of  Examples.  To- 
gether ivith  t'he  CoiftruSiion  ana  Uf  of  the  Table  of  Logarithms '^ 
the  Lines  of  the  Plain  and  Gutter's  Scales  ;  the  Table  of  Natural 
find  Artificial  Sines,  15 c.  the  Table  of  Meridional  Parts ;  and  the 
Table  of  Difference  of  Latitude  and  Departure.  Compild  for  the 
Vfe  of  the  young  Gentlemen  on  board  his  Majefys  Ship  Magna- 
nime.  By  Mungo  Murray,  Schoolmafer  cf  the  faid  Ship.  Si-'O, 
Pr.  zs.  6d.     Henry  and  Cave. 

IN  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  wTiere  the  power,  wealth, 
and  ftability  of  the  ftate  are  infeparably  connected  with  the 
cncreafe  of  her  commerce  and  fhipplng,  every  attempt  to  faci- 
litate and  promote  the  art  of  navigation,  ought  to  meet  with 
the  warmeft  applaufe  and  encouragement.  We  have  already  a 
great  variety  of  very  ingenious  treatifes  in  this  way  ;  but  as  moft 
of  thefe  are  calculated  for  the  fpeculative,  at  lead  the  learned, 
mariner,  it  is  prefumcd  that  Mr.  Murray's  endeavours  to  render 
the  principles  of  failing  intelligible  to  the  the  meaneft  capacity, 
xwill  not  be  thought  unneceflary  or  fuperfluous.  He  fcems  to 
have  attained  the  happy  faculty  of  exprefling  himfelf  with 
cicarnefs,  and  levelling  his  ideas  to  the  conception  of  his  rea- 
ders, by  a  habitude  in  teaching  ;  for  though  the  operations  are 
not  formed,  the  principal  cafes  are  fo  accurately  ftated,  as  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  and  hefitation.  The  want  of  this  precifion 
is  the  principal  objeaion  to  moft  elementary  treatifes  in  every 
branch  of  the  mathematics.  In  general  the  writer  fuppofes  the 
reader  polTeired  of  more  previous  knowledge  than  he  frequently 
has  :  and  fometimes,  by  taking  it  for  granted,  that  he  has  nei- 
ther knowledge  nor  capacity,  he  becomes  quite  infupportable 
with  tedious  rules,  reafons,  and  demonftrations,  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  a  diftafteof  the  fcience  he  would  recommend.  Our 
author  fleers  a  middle  courfe  between  the  infipidly  prolix  and 
the  obfcurely  concife.  He  does  not  expefl  his  reader  fliould  be  a 
mathematician,  but  he  feems  to  require  he  (hould  not  be  alto- 
gether a  blockhead  ;  he  has  therefore  calculated  his  direftions 
for  a  lad  of  underftanding,  willing  to  be  inftrudted.  We  fliall 
give  the  readers  a  fummary  of  the  contents. 

In  the  firft  chapter  Mr.  Murray  explains  the  principles  of 
proportion,  as  the  foundation  of  the  golden  ruie,  fo  effential  to 
all  operations  in  praftical  trigonometry.  His  nietliod  here  is 
fo  fimple  and  natural,  that  it  is  impoHible  to  miftake  his  mean- 
ino-,  or  be  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafons  of  any  operarion.  Perhaps 
the  moft  ingenious  diredions  on  this  part  of  liis  fubjeft,  confift 
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in  the  application  of  logarithms,  in  cafes  where  the  numbers 
exceed  three  or  four  places  of  figures,  which  greatly  abridges 
and  facilitates  the  operation.  This  method  we  do  not  remem- 
b»r  to  have  feen  in  any  of  the  common  arithmetical  treatifes. 

The  elements  of  the  doftrine  of  triangles  form  the  fubjeft 
of  the  fecond  chapter.  Here  he  has  exhibited  the  mod  ufeful 
properties  of  the  triangle  ;  chiefly  that  in  fimilar  triangles,  the 
fides  compofing  equal  angles  are  proportional  ;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  all  the  angles  put  together  of  any  triangle  equal 
iSc  degrees,  yet  the  chords  are  greater  or  lefs  in  different  cir- 
cles, in  proportion  to  their  radii.  Pcrfons,  in  the  leaft  conver- 
fant  with  geometry,  will  immediately  conceive  the  utility  of  thefe 
principles  in  the  praftical  part ;  to  which  he  next  proceeds  by 
by  explaining  the  nature  of  fijies,  tangents,  and  fecants,  and 
giving  diredions  for  conltrafting  thefe  lines  on  the  plain  fcale. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  reader's  curiofity  is  agreeably  grati- 
fied by  the  arithmetical  folution  of  all  the  cafes  of  right  angled 
triangles.  Here  is  fhewn  not  only  the  manner  of  flating  the 
forms  in  all  the  variety  of  cafes  in  plain  trigonometry,  but  the 
principles  are  explained,  by  which  the  natural  fines,  tangents, 
and  fecants  may  be  conftrufted.  We  perceive  nothing  peculiar 
to  our  author  here ;  but  to  vender  his  rudiments  more  com- 
plete, what  he  has  faid  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Before  he  proceeds  to  the  pradlical,  and,  indeed,  efTential 
parts  of  navigation,  Mr.  Murray  lays  down  directions  for  de- 
fcribing  the  circles  of  a  fphere  upon  a  plane,  or  what  is 
con»monly  called  the  projeftion  of  the  fphere,  fubftituted  in- 
ilead  of  globes,  in  forming  charts  ;  and  marking  the  precife 
pofition  and  diltances  of  places.  However  clear  and  fatisfactory 
this  part  of  his  treatife  may  be  deemed,  we  cannot  but  think 
cur  author  greatly  deficient  in  the  rules  laid  down  for  plain, 
middle-latitude,  agd  parallel  failing,  upon  which  the  chief  know- 
ledge of  a  pradlical  mariner  depends.  The  firft  of  thefe  me- 
thods, though  extremely  erroneous,  as  it  fuppofes  the  earth 
an  extended  plane,  is  however  io  fimple  and  eafy,  that  the 
young  navigator  ought  to  be  exercifed  in  problems  of  this  kind, 
as  a  proper  introdudion  to  traverfe  failing.  With  refped  to 
that  method  of  navigation  performed  by  taking  the  mid- 
tile  latitude,  without  meridjoiial  parts,  and  thence  denominated 
middle-latitude  failing,  it  is  both  eafy  and  ufeful  in  pradice, 
though  not  juilly  true  ;  but  as  to  parallel  failing,  upon  whichMr. 
Jvlunay  has  only  touched  in  a  very  general  manner,  it  is  fo  ne- 
Cellary  in  conducing  fiiips  to  iflands,  in  finding  thediflance  a  fhip 
fiiould  run  due  eaft  or  weft,  and  in  failing  from  th^  meridian  of 
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oae  place  to  that  of  another  place,  that  we  are  aftonifhed  he 
fliould  not  have  enlarged  upon  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  founded  on 
principles  ftriftly  geometrical.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we 
may  venture  to  recommend  this  treatife,  with  all  its  omiflions 
and  inipcrfe<5lions,  as  the  moft  eafy,  rational,  and  praflical,  as 
well  as  the  moft  concife  and  perfpicuous  we  have  hitherto  pe- 
rufed. 


Art.  VII.  An  Expertmenlal  Enquiry  concerning  the  Contents^  j^«- 
litiest  and  Medicinal  Virtues,  of  ihe  Mineral  Waters,  lately  difco- 
*vered  at  Bagnigge  Wells,  near  London  ;  nuith  Diredions  for 
tirinking  them,  and Jbmg  Account  of  their  Succefs  in  cbfinate  Cafes. 
By  John  Bevis,  M.  D.  Fellovj  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science f 
«/ Berlin.     Sw.     Pr.  is.     Clarke. 

EVERY  man  who  has  got  a  fmatterlng  in  chemiftry,  a 
diploma,  and  a  tie-wig,  communicates  his  own  impor- 
tance to  the  world,  by  writing  a  treatife  on  the  medicinal  qua- 
lities of  fome  obfcure  well,  which  he  celebrates  as  fuperior  to 
the  Bath,  Spa,  and  Briftol  waters,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  waters 
hitherto  known.  After  a  tedious  recital  of  the  fortunate  acci- 
dents that  led  him  to  fo  notable  a  difcovery,  the  writer  ufually 
fets  out  with  a  defcription  of  the  furrounding  landfkape,  which 
to  be  fure  muft  exceed  every  thing  in  beauty;  an  inquiry  into 
the  antiquity  of  the  wells,  though  their  virtues  have  been  long 
megkded  through  the  fupine  ignorance  of  mankind  ;  a  critical 
examination  of  fome  filly  inicription  upon  an  old  ftone  over 
the  wells,  and  other  matters  equally  important,  with  which 
he  gratifies  his  own  vanity  in  the  difplay  of  much  erudition 
and  florid  elocution. 

With  the  fame  formal  preamble,  but  with  rather  more  mo- 
defty,  does  Dr.  Bevis  ulher  in  the  medicinal  qualities  of  Bag- 
nigge Wells,  deduced  from  a  feries  of  the  common  experiments 
upon  mineral  waters.  From  thefe  he  thinks  it  evident,  that  the 
Bagnigge  purging-waters  contain  a  portion  of  elaftic  air,  aca^ 
carious,  abforbeiit,  and  alkaline  earth,  a  muriatic  fait,  a  bitter 
and  neutral  fait  of  a  diftinft  kind,  in  which  refides  the  purga- 
tive quality  of  the  water,  and  fo  on.  The  water  retains  all 
its  principles  in  bottles,  except  a  portion  of  the  elaftic  air;  it 
purges  taken  in  the  quantity  of  three  half  pints,  without  leav- 
ing any  forenefs  in  ano,  or  producing  the  hemorrhoids  ;  and  in 
fmaller  dofes  it  a«5ts  as  an  alterative.  Hence  the  doftor  recom- 
mends it  in  hypochondriac  and  fcorbutic  habits,  in  fcrophulous 
diforders,  in  plethoras  and  infarftions  from  phlegmatic  hu- 
mours. 
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mours,  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  arifing  from  a  loofe  weak  fyC- 
tern,  in  difeafes  of  the  primai  vi32,  habitual  coftivenefs,  cholics, 
and  the  iliac  pafllon,  in  fuppreiiJons  of  the  menfes,  violent:  vo- 
initrings,  incipient  cancers,  and  a  train  of  difeafes  which  we 
need  not  enumerate,  until  the  doftor's  affertions  receive  farther 
confirmation. 

From  another  fet  of  experiments  made  on  the  Bagnigge  cha- 
lybeat  water.  Dr.  Bevis  concludes,  that  it  contains  an  elaftic 
air,  a  calcarious  abforbent  earth,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
lime-flone,  a  fmall  portion  of  felenite,  an  ochreous  earth,  a 
highly  attenuated  iron,  a  muriatic  fait,  a  little  bitter  neutral 
fait,  and  probably  an  adive  fulphur.  Hence,  '  it  dilutes  and 
diffolves  vicious  humours,  obtunds  and  correds  acrimonious  and 
bilious  ones,  temperates  acidities,  and  \x\ov&'m^.te  ferme?itatioHs, 
reftrains  effer^efances  of  the  blood,  and  recreates  the  fpirits  be« 
yond  any  other  medicines. 

*  It  greatly  increafes  the  momentum  of  the  blood  without 
heating  it,  and  thereby  proves  an  excellent  deobftruent  in  glaH- 
dular  infardions  and  obftrudions  ;  conquers  fcrophulous  difor- 
ders in  young  people,  by  mending  the  weak  tone  in  the  folids, 
and  atSting  as  an  aperient,  refolvent,  and  a  detergent ;  as  a 
fharpener  of  the  appetite  and  a  ftrengthener  of  digeftion. 

*  It  is  fo  mild  as  feldom  to  difagree  with  the  moft  delicate 
conftitutions,  fuch  as  can  by  no  means  endure  any  of  the  offi- 
cinal preparations  of  Heel  ;  hence  it  is  excellent  in  all  hypo- 
chondriac and  hyfteric  complaints,  and  nervous  difeafes  ;  atte- 
nuating the  circulating  fluids  and  invigorating  the  folids,  re- 
moving the  green  ficknefs  and  the  v/hole  train  of  troublefome 
fymptoms,  which  fo  frequently  precede  the  firft  eruption  of  the 
catamasnia. 

*  In  diforders  of  the  breafl,  habitual  coughs  and  afthmas,  it 
is  of  furprifing  efficacy,  provided  there  be  no  fpitting  of  blood, 
fierce  hedtic  heat,  or  ulceration  of  lungs;  but  in  the  firft  llagas 
of  confumptions  arifing  from  a  ftrumous  habit,  as  they  oftn^r 
perhaps  do  than  from  any  other  caufe  in  northern  clime?,  a  cure 
may  be  very  reafonably  expected  from  a  timely  ufe  of  this  water 

*  By  its  corroborating  and  bracing  qualities  it  proves  very 
ftrengtheningand  beneficial  to  the  inteftines  and  ladeals,  fpleeri, 
and  liver  ;  its  efficacy  in  flopping  beginning  dropfies,  and  re- 
fioring  the  tone  of  the  lymphatics,  may  be  depended  upon,  as 
alfo  for  reftraining  inordinate  fluxes  of  the  menfes,  dyfenteries, 
and  the  fiuor  albus.  Dr.  Jurin  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hales  greatly 
commends  the  ufe  of  chalybeats  lightly  acidulated,  in  the  dia- 
betes, for  which  diforder  Dr,  Slare  prefers  them  to  the  Briftol 

water  ^ 
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water ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  purging  fprino^ 
for  a  few  days. 

*  Our  chalybeat  has  done  remarkable  fervicein  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys,  and  in  bringing  away  gravel  when  obftinately  fixed, 
and  ftones  of  the  bladder  ;  but  before  it  is  ventured  upon  in 
thefe  complaints,  it  will  be  highly  neceflary  to  be  fatisfied  that 
the  ftone  is  not  too  large  to  pafs  the  urethra. 

'  After  continual  fevers,  and  to  prevent  the  return  of  agues, 
nothing  may  be  mare  fafely  relied  upon,  if  aflilted  with  ftoma- 
chic  bitters. 

'  From  what  has  been  faid  this  chalybeat  cannot  fail  (if  taken 
pnder  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  phyfician,  which  mav  be  ab- 
folutely  necellary  in  many  circumftances)  of  removing  cachexies, 
jaundices,  atrophies  from  infardlions  of  the  mefentcry,  irregu- 
larities and  fupprelhons  of  the  nienfes,  as  well  as  excclfive  Huxes 
of  them  and  of  the  ha;morrhoidal  veins,  and  in  general  all  dif- 
orders  arifing  from  vifcofity  or  acrimony  of  the  juices,  whether 
in  the  prims  vise  or  elfewhere,  obftruftions,  inordinate  effervef- 
cence  of  the  blood,  relaxations,  want  of  natural  heat,  nervous 
debilities,  andfizy  and  acrimonious  humours,  particularly  irre- 
gular gouts  and  fcorbutic  rheumatifms.' 

The  doflor  adds  the  following  directions  to  be  obferved  in 
drinking  the  chalybeat  water : 

*  In  plethoric  conftitutions  and  fupprefied  menfes,  bleeding 
to  a  moderate  quantity  will  be  properly  premifed  ;  and  if  the 
ftomach  and  inteliines  are  clogged  with  vifcidities  it  v/ill  be  beft 
to  take  a  vomit  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  three 
glaffes  of  the  purging  water ;  and  the  following  day  begin  with 
a  fuigle  glafs  of  the  chalybeat,  which  may  be  increafed,  a  glafs 
a  day,  to  four  glaifes,  or  five  it  it  fits  well  on  the  ftomach,  and 
pafles  off  eafily,  whether  by  ftool  or  urine,  and  clofe  the  courfe 
with  the  purging  water. 

*  In  fchrophulous,  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  complaints,  alfo 
in  coftive  habits,  the  purging  water  may  be  mixed  with  the  cha- 
lybeat,  or  each  drank  alternately  day  by  day  ;  and  the  like  in 
the  ftone  and  gravel. 

'  If  the  chalybeat  fits  ill  on  the  ftomach  at  firft,  fwallowing 
caraway  feeds,  or  dropping  in  a  little  tindure  of  cardamoms 
will  reconcile  it. 

*  In  cold  weak  ftomachs  the  water  may  be  made  milk-warm 
without  impairing  its  virtue. 

*  Ufe  exercife  between  the  glaffes,  but  not  to  raife  a  fweat, 
and  avoid  crude  and  flatulent  diet  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
drinking.'  An- 
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Annexed;  %ve  have  an  appendix  of  fome  cures  performed  in 
fcrophulons  and  afthmatic  diforders,  weak  and  inflamed  eyes, 
rhcu.natiSais,  vencveal  complaints,  cancers,  and  hypochondria- 
cal diieafcs,  oc^.  i--:c=  Upon  the  whole,  we  hope  this  performance 
of  Dr.  Bevis  may  prove  falutary  to  the  public,  and  ufeful  to 
himfelf,  s^s  he  feems  to  have  fpared  no  pains  and  labour  in  af- 
certaiiiing  ttie  qualities,  and  vamping  the  virtues  of  Bagnigge 
Wells,  Our  time  would  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  fome  little 
inconfiftencies  which  appear  between  the  experiments  and  de- 
duftions,  ano  certain  inaccuracies  of  expreffion,  that  denote  the 
doftor  no  thorough -paced  chemirt,  or  philofopher. 


Art.  VIII.  Li^jingChriJiianity  delineatedt  in  the  Diaries  and  Let-n. 
iers  of  fwo  eminently  pious  Per/ens  lately  deaofed^  njiz.  Mr,  Hugh 
Bryan,  flK^  Mrj.  Mary  Hutfon,  i^o//?' 0/ South  Carolina.  JViih 
a  Preface  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Conder,  and  the  RevererJ 
il/r.  Thomas  Gibbons,     izmo.     Price  zs.     Buckland. 

ENthufiafm,  which  has  in  former  ages  produced  the  mofl:  fatal 
effeds,  when  viclims  unnumbered  have  been  facrificed  to 
the  fanguinary  idol,  is  ftill  produdiive  of  evils-,  not  indeed  to  be 
compared  to  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  or  the  civil  commotions  by 
which  England  was  torn  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  but  which 
call  loudly  for  reformation,  as  the  peace  of  Individuals,  and 
often  of  whole  families,  has  but  too  frequently  felt  the  baleful 
influence  of  this  mental  difeafe.  As  cant  a;id  fanaticifm  have 
a  tendency  to  render  men  ridiculous,  they  juftly  fall  under  the 
lalh  of  the  fatyrift ;  and  perhaps  the  keennefs  of  ridicule  may 
prove  a  better  remedy  againft  them  than  the  force  of  argument, 
or  the  feverity  of  ferious  remonltrance,  fince,  as  Horace  jullly 
obferves, 

"Ridiculum  acri. 
Fortius  y  melius  magnas  plerumq;  fecat  res. 

The  diaries  and  letters,  now  under  confideratlon,  afford  ftrik- 
ing  examples  of  the  abjednefs  of  fuperftition,  and  the  flights  of 
enthufiafm;  and  abound  with  expreflions  either  low  and  con- 
temptible, or  far-fetched  and  unintelligible  :  as,  wreftling  with 
God,  feeding  upon  the  word,  clafping  God  in  the  arms  of  faith 
and  love,  lying  under  ftrong  conviftions,  &c. 

In  page  2c,  it  is  ftrongly  inculcated,  that  we  are  to^be  faved 
by  faith  alone,  without  any  regard  to  works  paft,  prefcnt,  or  to 
come  :  a  dodrine  which,  however  explained,  has  always  had 
a  very  bad  influence  upon  the  morals  of  men.  In  page  22, 
Mrs.  Bryan  beftows  high  encomiums  on  Mr.  Whitefield's  works 

upon 
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upon  the  New  Birth  and  Juftification,  telling  her  fiftef,  that  /he 
looks  upon  it  as  impoflible,  that  he  fhould  treat  of  thofe  things 
as  he  does  without  having  experienced  them,  and  that  in  a 
more  extraordinary  manner  than  fhe  had  done  herfelf.  En- 
thufiafm,  indeed,  feems  to  be  compleatly  delineated  in  thefe 
letters ;  and  is  carried  to  fuch  an  extravagant  height,  as  fully 
proves  the  truth  of  that  maxim  of  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  that  a  poet  is  an  enthufiaft  in  jeft,  and  an 
enthufiaft  is  a  poet  in  good  earneft.  In  fupport  of  this  our 
opinion,  we  fhall  cite  the  following  palTage  from  the  diary  of* 
Mr.  Hugh  Bryan. - 

*  June  23d,  1751.  Lord's  day  morning  at  Accabee  at  my 
clear  daughter's  grave:  the  thoughts  of  her  mourning  for  a 
fight  of  me  at  her  death  moved  me  much  ;  but  my  God  gave 
me  glorious  confolation.  My  fpirit,  as  it  were,  clafped  him  in 
the  arms  of  faith  and  love.  O  how  amiable  is  my  God  !  His 
loving-kindnefs  is  better  than  life,  to  me  the  vileft  of.  his  chil- 
dren. 

*  J"^y  7*^'  Lord's  day,  at  Savannah  in  Georgia.  Whilil 
joining  in  publick  worfliip  at  church  I  found  my  God  prefent. 
O  how  amiable  art  thou  in  thy  fanftuary,  my  God,  my  king  ! 
How  glorious  the  manifeftation  of  thy  grace  to  the  foul  that 
longs  for  thee ! 

*  Augufi:  iith.  Lord's  day  morning,  at  Mr.  J — H — s.  I 
had  great  confolation  in  Chrift  Jefiis.  O  how  excellent  is  thy 
lovftig-kindnefs  my  God,  my  Saviour !  Again  at  night,  how 
amiable  were  thou  unto  my  foul,  my  Lord,  my  God.  I  refted 
under  thy  Ihadow  with  great  delight.  O  how  unfpeakable  is  the 
fatisfaftion  which  fuch  favours  yield,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
which  they  bring  me  under  to  love,  obey,  and  praife  thee! 

«  2  ift.  Wednefday  at  Mr.  B — s.  My  God  gave  me  great  joy 
in  believing.  O  who  can  conceive  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of 
the  love  and  condefcenfion  of  his  glorious  majefty,  to  poor 
fouls  that  truft  only  in  his  falvation!  My  foul  fhall  trufl:  only  in 
him,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  confide  alone  in  his  falvation. 

*  25th.  Lord's  day.  My  foul  was  drawn  out  in  holy  defires 
after  God,  1  breathed  out  praifes  and  thankfgivings  to  him, 
whom  my  foul  delighteth  to  blefs.  The  following  words  were 
very  comfortable  to  me  ;  "  furely  in  blefiing  I  v/ill  blefs  thee, 
and  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thee."  And  again,  confidering 
my  outward  difficulties,  I  thought  on  the  following  words,  "  the 
cup  which  my  father  hath  given  me,  fliall  1  not  drink  it  ?  "  O 
mydeareft  heavenly  father,  purge  out  my  corruptions,  refine 

and 
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and  purify  my  heart  from  drofs  and  corruption,  though  It  be 
by  the  hotteft  fire  of  affliflion  and  adverfity,  that  my  prefent 
ftate  of  weaknefs  can  bear  up  under;  nail  my  affedions  to  the 
crofs  of  my  redeemer ;  bathe  my  foul  in  the  fountain  of  his 
blood,  and  take  away  all  my  guilt;  fo  fliall  I  rejoice  in  thee  for 
ever.  Was  enabled,  by  the  divine  allirtance,  to  fpeak  with 
freedom  to  my  poor  negroes,  and  to  pray  with  them,  with  fome 
enlargement  of  heart.  Blefied  be  God  for  the  gift  of  his 
quickning  fpirit  to  fome  of  them.  O  that  my  whole,  houfhold 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  embrace  the  offers  of  his  grace  !  ^ 

*  Sept.  4th.  At  home  on  my  bed  in  the  morning,  how  pre- 
cious waft  thou  unto  me,  O  my  God !  How  did  my  foul  breathe 
out  thy  praife,  and  thirft  for  fanftification  ?  O  that  I  could  glo- 
rify thee  on  earth  my  king,  my  God,  and  my  glory.  Keep,  O 
keep  my  holy,  thou  life  of  my  life,  and  flrength  of  my  foul, 
for  thy  own  name's  fake.' 

We  fliall  cite  one  paflage  more  from  the  diary  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hutfon. 

•  26th.  Sabbath-morning.  Had  a  comfortable  time  in  me- 
ditation ;  I  now  hope  to  go  up  to  the  houfe  of  God.  O  that 
Chrift  may  be  in  the  midft  of  us  :  that  he  would  walk  amidft  his 
golden  candlefticks  this  day!  He  holds  the  ftars  in  his  hands. 
May  this  fun  of  righteoufnefs  fliine  upon  them  this  day ;  and 
may  they  refleft  abundance  of  life  and  heat  on  the  hearts  of  us 
the  hearers !  O  that  we  may  be  in  the  fpirit  on  the  Lord's  day ! 
Be  fhut  my  eyes,  be  deaf  my  ears,  to  every  thing  but  my  maf- 
ter's  voice;  and  be  fealed  my  lips,  to  every  thing  but  the  praifes 
of  my  God :  but  to  him  may  I  be  all  eye,  to  fee  his  glory;  all 
ear  to  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  fay  to  this  poor  duft  this 
day  ;  and  all  tongue  to  praife  him  for  his  mercies!  O  my  God  ! 
I  pray  thee  to  keep  my  heart  for  me  this  day,  for  I  am  fo  help- 
lefs,  and  mine  enemies  fo  ftrong,  that  I  cannot  keep  it  myfclf. 
Help,  Lord,  for  1  begin  to  flag  already  ! — I  am  jult  returned 
from  the  houfe  of  God.  I  heard  an  excellent  fermon  on  thofe 
words,  "  Bleffed  are  all  they  that  put  their  truft  in  him,"  PfaL 
ii.  12.  Bleffed  be  my  God,  1  felt  it,  and  was  fed  this  day  with 
the  bread  of  life.  O  !  the  bleffednefs  of  thofe  that  have  an  in- 
tereft  in  Chrift  1  how  clearly  was  it  made  out  this  day  !  But  alas ! 
what  am  I  ?  Being  now  returned  from  public  worfhip,  this  after- 
noon I  am  as  ftupid  and  dead  as  if  I  had  no  grace  at  all,  O 
this  unftable  heart!  when  will  it  ceafe  from  wandering?  I  fear 
never  in  this  world,  which  makes  me  long  to  be  at  home  in  my 
father's  houfe,  to  go  no  more  out,  but  be  ever  with  the  Lord. 
There  the  weary  are  at  reft,  and  our  wicked  hearts  ceafe  from 

Vol.  X.  Septembir  1760.  P  troubling 
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troubling  us.  Come,  Lord  Jefus !  come  quickly  !  'Tis  true  I 
am  not  fit  to  die;  but  thou  art  made  unto  nie  wifdom,  righte- 
ourn«<fb",  and  fandincation,  and  canll  compleat  the  work  of  ho- 
linefs  in  me  in  a  moment.' 

This  quotation,  compared  with  the  former,  fufficlently  fhews, 
that  enthufiafm  has  greater  influence  over  women  than  men  -^ 
from  whence  'lis  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  fprings  from  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature. 


Art.  IX.  A  Relation  of  the  MiJJtons  of  Paraguay.  Wrote,  origi- 
nally in  Italian,  hy  Mr.  Murarori,  cml  no-zu  dune  into  Englifh 
from  the  French  Tranfation.     2>-vo.    Price  y.  6d.     Marmaduke. 

TH  E  reputation  of  the  celebrated  Muratori,  fo  high  in  the 
efteem  of  all  the  literati  in  Europe,  will  receive  no  dimi- 
nution from  this  entertaining  produdlion ;  penned  with  the  true 
fpirit  of  candour,  and  the  ftrifteft  regard  to  the  interefts  of  re- 
ligion and  morality.  The  jufl:  praifes  we  lately  beflowed  on  the 
unwearied  zeal  and  indefatigable  ii>duftry  of  the  Jefuits,  receives' 
additional  credit  from  the  atteflation  of  {o  eminent  a  writer, 
who  can  by  no  means  be  charged  with  partiality  in  favour  of 
that  fociety.  It  is  true,  our  author  is  forced  to  borrow  his  ma- 
terials chiefly  from  the  writings  of  the  Jefuits  thcmfelves  ;  but  as 
he  has  related  nothing  but  what  was  confirmed  by  the  prince 
of  Santo  Bueno,  viceroy  of  Peru,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his 
employment,  rnuft  have  been  acquainted  with  all  the  important 
tranfaftions  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  fubjeft  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  v/e  have  the  utmoft  reafon  to  rely  on  his  autho- 
rity. Muratori  had,  befides,  a  variety  of  other  helps  poured 
in  upon  him  by  the  learned,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  write  an  account  of  this  miflion.  His  pene- 
tration and  fagacity  vv-ill  remove  every  fufpicion  of  his  having 
been  impofed  upon  ;  and  the  known  integrity  of  his  charaifter, 
and  purity  of  his  mariners,  afford  the  l^rongeft  prefumpticns, 
that  he  took  truth  alone  for  his  guide.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  fcience  enlarges  our  notions,  and  elevates  the  hu- 
man mind  above  all  narrow  and  vulgar  prejudices.  The  man  of 
true  philofophy  efteeins  virtue,  and  detefts  vice,  in  every  party 
and  community  :  he  difdains  proftituting  his  pen  to  the  mean 
purpofes  of  fadion,  looks  upon  all  mankind  as  fellow-citizens, 
and  fets  a  vilue  upon  individuals  proportioned  to  their  merit, 
without  regard  to  the  particular  fe6l  or  fociety  to  v/hich  they 
belong.     • 

How- 
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However  abfurd  and  ridiculous  the  renets  of  the  rigid  Catho- 
lics may  appear  to  a  Proteitant  of  liberal  fcnriments,  whofe 
underftanding  is  unfhackled  by  prieftcraft,  and  uiuinftured  with 
fuperftition,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  it  impoUible  for  him 
not  to  admire  that  noble  cnthufiarm  which  infj'ires  the  miflio- 
naries  with  courage  to  brave  every  danger  and  difficulty,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  what  their  religion  didtates  to  be  their  duty.  Whether 
we  regard  their  conduft  in  a  political  or  religious  view,  we  can- 
not but  wifh  it  were  imitated  by  our  own  clergy,  as  the  fimpli- 
city  and  purity  of  the  doftiine  cf  the  church  of  England,  fo 
friendly  to  liberty  and  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  mufl:  ef- 
fedtually  recommend  it  to  the  plain  underftanding  of  barba- 
rians, whofe  chief  charaderiftic  is  the  love  of  freedom.  A  fo- 
ciety,  indeed),  has  been  eftablilhed  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  but  the  fcanty  harvefi:  hitherto  reaped, 
fufficiently  indicates  with  how  little  afllduity  the  appointed  la- 
bourers have  toiled  in  the  vineyard  of  falvation.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that,  to  make  converts  to  our  faith,  we  fend  forth  the 
iTJoft  proflicate  and  worthlefs  of  our  clergy,  whofe  merit  will 
not  intitle  them  to  preferment  at  home,  and  whofe  morals  dif- 
grace  the  facred  funftion  they  profefs ;  wliereas  in  catholic 
countries  only  the  moft  eminent  in  learning,  piety,  and  virtue, 
are  pitched  upon  for  pro})agating  the  faith,  and  promoting  the 
defigns  of  government  abroad.  We  have  now  before  our  eyes 
many  examples  of  the  ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity  of  the  French 
millVonaries  in  North  America.  We  fee  whole  nations  of  fa- 
vages  weaned,  by  their  arts,  from  their  attachment  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  fixed  invariably  in  the  interefl  of  our  enemies  ;  the 
defpotifm  of  whofe  government  is,  at  the'  fame  time,  detefted 
by  the  Indians.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  ptrnfing  the 
Letires  Edifianies,  and  many  other  curious  accounts  o^"  the  jefuic 
miflions,  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  thefe  rathers  have  done 
more  to  extend  the  power  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  than  ail  their  conquefts ;  and  that 
religion,  when  artfully  managed,  is  ever  the  befl  political 
weapon. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  as  Mr.  Muratori  died  in  the 
year  1750,  the  late  revolutions  in  Paraguay  could  not  have 
come  to  his  knowledge.  It  would  feem  that  the  abfolute  domi- 
nion which  the  Jefults  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  fimple 
natives,  tempted  them  to  throw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  to 
ellabliih  the  moft  infolent,  arbitrary,  and  deiporio  ecclefiafrical 
government  ever  imagined  in  any  couiiUy.  \\\  this  inilnnce 
only  their  conduft  has  deviated  from  true  policy.  It  evinces 
the  power  of  ambition  ;  but  detrafts  not  ficm  the  wifdom  of 
P  2  that 
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*hat  fyftcm  of  politicks  which  makes  thofe  miflions  fubfervienf 
to  the  purpofes  of  government.  But,  inftead  of  running  into 
refledlions,  we  fliall  prefent  the  reader  with  a  Ihort  view  of  the 
general  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  fouthern  Americans,  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Jefuits  ;  whence  he  will  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  advantages  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal have  deduced  from  the  labours  of  thofe  fathers,  wliom  we 
fliall  confidcr  merely  as  the  inftruments  of  the  adminiftration, 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  crown. 

•  The  favages  (fays  our  author)  know  neither  king,  nor 
lord  ;  and  if  any  kind  of  commonwealth  be  found  among 
them,  as  it  has  no  fettled  form,  fo  there  arc  no  known  laws, 
nor  any  fixed  rule  for  the  civil  government,  or  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  juftice.  Every  family,  and  even  every  favage  thinks 
himfelf  entirely  free,  and  lives  abfolutely  independent.  But  as 
the  inteftinc  feuds,  and  frequent  wars  they  are  engaged  in  with 
their  neighbours,  continually  endanger  their  liberty,  necclnty 
has  taught  them  to  form  a  fort  of  focicty,  and  to  chufe  a  chief- 
tain, who  is  called  Cacique,  that  is,  Captain,  or  Commander. 
By  this  choice  they  don't  intend  to  fubmit  to  a  matter ;  they 
rather  look  upon  him  as  a  parent,  or  direftor,  under  whofe  con- 
duft  they  put  themfelves.  No  one  is  raifed  to  this  dignity  who 
has  not  given  fignal  proofs  of  his  valour ;  and  the  greater  the 
reputation  of  his  exploits  is,  the  number  of  his  fubjefts  increafes 
the  more.  It  happens  fometimes  that  a  Cacique  fhall  be  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  families. 

*  The  relations  of  fome  antient  mifllonarks  give  an  account, 
that  among  the  Caciques  there  are  fome  magicians,  who  make 
their  authority  refpeded  by  the  charms  they  employ  againft 
thofe  who  have  incurred  their  difpleafure  ;  were  they  to  punifh 
them  by  a  regular  courfe  of  juftice,  they  would  be  foon  forfaken, 
Thefe  impoftors  make  the  people  believe,  that  they  have  Iforms 
and  tygers  at  their  comn)and,  to  devour  them  and  deftroy  them 
who  fliould  rcfufe  to  obey  their  orders.  They  are  fo  much  the 
eafier  believed,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  fome,  that  the 
Cacique  has  threatened,  linger  away  and  die,  very  likely  by  fome 
poifon  that  they  have  found  fecret  means  to  give  them.  The 
miflionaries  add,  that  to  be  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cacique, 
a  poft  in  great  requcft,  the  candidates  have  recourfe  to  fome  ce- 
lebrated magician.  After  he  has  rubbed  them  ftoutly  with  the 
greafe  of  feveral  different  animals,  and  harraffed  them  with  pain- 
ful and  laborious  exercifes,  he  gives  them  a  fight  of  the  devil, 
who  converfes  a  while  with  theic,  and  proioil'cs  them  his  pro- 
tedlion, 

«  Thefe 
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*  Thefe  fmall  republics,  or  bodies  of  people,  difperfe  as 
«afiiy  as  they  meet  together.  As  every  individual  is  his  own 
mafter,  he  leaves  his  Cacique  on  any  difcontcnt,  and  goes  over 
to  another.  What  the  Indians  leave  behind  them  in  a  place  is 
fo  little,  that  the  lofs  is  very  foon  repaired.' 

*  Many  of  their  nations  neither  till  nor  fjw  their  land,  as 
riiey  are  little  concerned  for  what  is  to  come  ;  and  their  vora- 
cioufnefs  makes  them  devour  greedily  what  they  have  to  eat, 
without  any  care  for  the  next  day. 

*  They  live,  as  has  been  faid,  on  their  hunting  and  fifhing, 
wild-fruits,  and  honey  which  is  found  in  the  woods,  or  roots 
that  grov/  in  the  ground.  The  woods  are  fo  ftocked  with  deer, 
and  vild-boars,  that  the  Indians  can,  in  a  few  hours,  bring  in 
a  frefli  fupply  of  provifions ;  and  the  lakes  abound  equally  with 
large  fifti  :  however  to  be  furer  of  plenty,  the  Indians  often 
change  their  quarters  :  and  the  fame  reafon  hinders  greater  num- 
bers nflembling  in  one  place,  and  is  one  of  the  greatefl  obfla- 
cles  to  their  converfion. 

'  However,  moft  of  the  Indians  fow  and  raife  Mayz,  and  Ma- 
nioc, of  which  they  make  a  kind  of  pottage,  bread,  and  Chica, 
their  favourite  liquor.  This  takes  up  their  whole  morning  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  fpend  in  fports  and  diver- 
fion,  unlefs  neceffity  drives  them  out  a  hunting.  Inftead  of 
ploughs  to  turn  up  the  ground,  they  ufe  flakes  of  a  wood  fo 
hard  as  to  fupply  the  room  of  iron,  which  is  abfolutely  wanting 
in  all  that  country. 

*  The  Indians  are  generally  very  tall,  nimble,  and  aftive ;  and 
in  their  features  they  refemble  much  the  Europeans,  but  are 
eafily  known  by  their  tawny  complexion.  They  encourage  the 
growth  of  their  hair,  inafmuch  as  they  fancy  that  beauty,  in 
great  meafure,  confills  in  a  long  head  of  hair ;  tho'  really  no- 
thing disfigures  them  more.  Few  of  them  wear  any  cloaths. 
They  hang  round  their  necks  a  collar  fet  with  Itones  that  might 
be  taken  iox  emeralds,  or  unpoliOied  rubies.  Some  have  little  di- 
minutive ftones  fixed  in  the  chin,  which  amongfi:  them  is  efteem- 
ed  very  magnificent.  On  days  of  ceremony  they  put  on  a  girdle 
made  with  feathers  of  feveral  colours,  which  look  well  enough; 
and  on  their  heads  they  v/ear  a  plume  compofed  of  like  feathers. 
The  women  alm.ofl:  every  v^here  wear  a  kind  ot  fiiift,  called  Tipoy, 
with  fhort  fleeves.  Some  that  are  more  expofed  to,  or  fenfible 
of,  the  cold,  cloath  themfelves  with  hides  of  beafts,  the  hair 
inward  in  winter,  and  outward  in  fummer. 

*  Aftivity  and  valour  are  almoft  the  only  qualities  in  cfteem 
svUh  the  favages,  and  of  which  they  chiefly  boaft.     They  are 
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taught  early  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  wiher  wt-apons,  to  which 
thofe  nations  are  accuftomed  ;  and  they  become  fo  expert  in 
thefe  cxercifes,  that  they  feldom  mils  a  mark,  even  when  they 
flioot  flying.  The  chibs  they  ufe  in  battle  are  made  of  a  hard 
ponderous  wood  ;  they  have  a  double  edge,  are  thick  in  the 
middle,  and  end  in  a  fharp  point.  Bcfides  thefe  offenfive  wea- 
pons, fome  wear,  when  they  go  to  war,  a  large  buckler  made 
of  bark,  to  guard  againft  the  enemies  darts  and  arrows, 

*  The  Indians  are  fo  vindicative,  that  the  leaft  provocation, 
or  difcontent,  is  enough  to  kindle  up  a  war  betvvixt  two  of  their 
town  (hips.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  take  up  arms,  and  quarrel 
with  a  neighbouring  nation,  ior  a  bit  of  iron,  which  they  value 
more  than  we  do  Hlver  or  gold.  Sometimes  they  take  the  field, 
out  of  mcie  fancy,  and  to  encreafe  their  reputation  of  bravery. 

*  Perhaps  Europeans  accuftomed  to  take  up  arms  one  nation 
agaiiilt^  another,  may  not  obferve  ail  the  barbarity  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings. What  muft  raife  the  greateft  horror  is  to  find  that 
the  Indians  feed  on  their  own  fpecies ;  and  that  in  war  they 
ftrive  to  make  as  many  prifoners  as  they  can,  in  order  to  feaft  af- 
terwards on  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  unfortunate  captives  ; 
and  that,  in  times  of  peace,  Indians,  who  live  in  fociety  toge-? 
ther,  mutually  hunt,  purfue,  and  lay  fnares  for  one  another, 
to  fatisfy  their  inhuman  appetite.  Barbarity  and  cruelty,  fure, 
cannot  be  carried  higher  ;  but  it  muft  be  owned,  that  many  In- 
dians, in  the  midtt  of  infidelity,  have  a  horror  of  fo  unnatural 
a  cuftom  :  for  there  are  fomc  of  a  humane  and  pacific  difpofi- 
tion,  who  live  in  peace  at  home;  or  if  they  engage  in  war 
againft  their  neighbours,  it  is  only  when  they  are  compelled  to 
it  by  neceflity.  Thefe  are  the  moft  formidable  in  battle;  but 
they  lay  afide  all  animofity  after  they  have  overcome  their  ene-r 
rnies.  Very  far  from  devouring  their  prifoners,  they  employ 
all  methods  of  winning  and  engaging  them  to  fix  and  fettle  with 
the  vifHorious. 

^  The  Indians  are  ufed,  and  the  cuftom  is  pretty  common 
among  them,  to  eat  their  meat  half  raw,  which  denotes  a  great 
ftrength  of  ftomach,  and  perhaps  niuch  more  an  impatient  an4 
ravenous  appetite. 

«  This  caufes  feveral  difeafes,  to  which  they  are  fubjeft.  The 
moft  dangerous  is  the  fmail-pox,  which  is  as  deftrudlive  there  as 
the  plague  brought  from  the  Levant  is  ibmetin<es  in  Italy.  As 
foon  as  they  find  a  perfon  feized  with  this  diforder,  which  is  ge- 
nerally mortal  in  Paraguay,  they  quit  the  place,  and  retire  in 
Jiafte  to  the  woods,  leaving  three  or  four  days  provifions  with 
the  fick  body.     From  time  to  time  they  bring  a  frefli  fupply, 

till 
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till  the  perfon  dies  or  recovers.  This  is  the  method  of  the  fa- 
vagesin  thefe  cccafions  ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  chrifHan  In- 
dians is  widely  different  :  for  their  charitable  care  reaches  even 
to  thL-ir  infidel  neighbours  under  this  dilbrder.  But  it  is  impof- 
fibie  to  give  an  idea,  that  can  reprefent  at  once  the  manners  of 
fo  many  different  nations  :  for  cuftoms  and  ufag-^s  one  may 
eafily  conceive,  mufl  vary  infinitely.  'Tis  enough  to  lay  before 
the  reader,  the  cuftoms  moll  generally  eftabllHied  among  the 
Indians.  There  is  ftill  a  greater  variety  in  their  language  than 
manners:  for  they  are  confined  to  a  fmall  number  of  people, 
and  to  as  little  an  extent  of  territory  ;  being  as  numerous  as 
their  feveral  fmall  nations :  and  this  is  another  great  obftacle  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gcfpd. 

'  It  may  he  faid  in  general,  that  there  two  forts  of  people  la 
•this  country  ;  one  completely  favage,  and  the  other,  tho'  in  the 
center  of  barbarity,  whether  by  nature  or  education,  poiTellcd 
of  moft  amiable  qualities.' 

*  Tho'  few  people  in  t]\Q  world  carry  ignorance  fo  far,  as  to 
own  no  fuperior  being  worthy  of  their  homage,  yet  it  is  certain 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  feveral  nations  in  Paraguay  pay  no  exter- 
nal worfhip  whatever,  either  to  God  or  devil.  They  are  not- 
withfcanding  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  cf  the  latter,  and  hav£ 
a  great  dread  of  him.  They  alio  believe  that  the  foul  dies  not 
v/ith  the  body ;  which  is  evident  from  the  care  they  take  in  their 
burials  to  place  proviAons  near  the  dead  bodies ;  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, that  they  may  provide  for  fubfiftance  in  the  other  world, 
and  not  be  obhged  by  want  to  return  to  this,  and  to  moleft  the 

Jiving.  This  principle,  univerfally  received  among  the  Indians, 
is  of  great  fervice  towards  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
God.  As  to  any  thing  more,  the  greateft  part  have  no  thought, 
.what  becomes  of  the  foul  after  death. 

*  They  give  the  name  of  mother  to  the  moon,  and  honoiai* 
■her  as  fuch.  When  the  moon  is  eclipfed,  they  run  in  hafte  out 
of  their  huts  with  lamentable  ftirieksand  bowlings,  and  fhoot  a 
great  many  arrows  into  the  air  to  defend  her,  they  fay,  from 
dogs  that  are  fallen  on  her,  and  tear  her  to  pieces.  This  they 
take  to  be  the  caufe  and  origin  of  ecHpfes.  Theycontinue 
fhooting  their  arrows  till  the  moon  has  recovered  her  ufual 
brightnefs.  It  is  well  known,  that  feveral,  tho'  civilized,  nations 
in  Afia,  entertain  nearly  the  fame  notions  of  the  lunary  eclip- 
ies,  as  the  lavages  in  America. 

'  When  it  thunders  the  Americans  imagine  the  ftorm  is  raifed 

"by  fome  of  their  deceafed  enemies  to  revenge  the  fname  of  their 

.defeat.    All  theindians  are  very  fuperftijiigus  in  their  enquiries 
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after  what  is  to  happen  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  often  obferve 
the  finging  of  birds,  the  changes  that  happen  to  trees,  and  the 
cries  of  fome  animals.  Thefe  are  their  oracles,  and  they  believe 
that  they  can  receive  from  them  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
cidents wherewith  they  are  threatened.' 

The  religion  of  the  Manacicas  is  in  particular  very  abfurd  ; 
yet  are  fome  traces  of  chriftianity  difcovered  under  the  veil  of 
the  moft  ridiculous  fables.  '  For  they  believe,  according  to 
tradition  from  their  anceftors,  that  a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty 
conceived  formerly  without  any  operation  of  man ;  that  Ihe 
brought  forth  a  moft  charming  child  ;  that  this  child  having 
attained  a  certain  age,  filled  the  world  with  admiration  of  his 
virtues  and  pr©digies  ;  that  one  day  in  the  prefence  of  a  nume- 
rous crowd  of  difciples  his  followers,  he  afcended  into  the  air, 
and  inftantly  transformed  himfelf  into  this  fun,  which  fhines 
upon  us.  They  add,  that  were  it  not  for  the  vaft  diftance,  his 
features  would  ftill  be  vifible. 

*  Yet  the  Manaicas  do  not  adore  the  fun.  They  hold  three: 
gods,  and  one  goddefs,  who,  according  to  them,  is  the  fpoufe  of 
the  firft,  and  mother  of  the  fecond,  whom  they  call  Urafana, 
and  the  goddefs  Quipoci.  Thefe  gods  now  and  then  appear, 
fay  they,  under  frightful  figures,  to  the  people  aflembled  in  the 
hall  of  the  Cacique  to  caroufe  and  dance  according  to  cuftom  ; 
a  loud  noife  announces  their  coming.  The  moment  they  appear 
the  people  interrupt  their  diverfions,  and  break  out  into  accla- 
mations of  joy.  Then  the  gods  begin  to  fpeak,  and  encourage 
the  people,  in  the  moft  courteous  manner,  to  eat  and  drink 
heartily.  They  promife  them  plenty  of  fifh  and  game,  and  all 
other  good  things ;  after  that,  to  honour  the  feaft,  they  call  for 
drink,  and  fwallow  down  furprifingly  and  readily  the  bowls 
that  are  prefented  to  them.  To  underftand  right  the  whole 
inyftery  of  thefe  apparitions,  it  fuffices  to  know,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  hall  lies  behind  a  curtain  ;  this  is,  as  it  were,  the 
fanftuary  of  the  pretended  deities.  No  one  is  admitted,  not 
oven  allowed  to  look  within  except  the  principal  Mapono,  who 
knows  how,  and  when  it  is  moft  proper  to  introduce  his  aftors  on 
the  ftage.  They  are  no  doubt  fome  confidents  of  his,  under 
the  difguife  of  figures  and  drcffes  fuitable  to  the  farce. 

*  Sometimes  the  Mapono  from  behind  the  curtain,  puts  quef- 
tiens  to  the  gods,  concerning  future  events;  and  offers  the  vows 
and  prayers  of  the  people.  After  a  few  moments  filence,  he 
comes  out  of  the  fanfluary,  and  reports  to  the  people  the  moft 
favourable  anfwers  from  the  gods.  Thefe  oracles  are  often  fo 
ridiculous,  that  thofe  who  hear  them  cannot  hold  from  laugh- 
ing.    Once  an  Indian  took  it  into  his  head  to  cry  out  in  the  af- 
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fbmbly,  that  the  gods  had  drunk  heartily  ;  and  that  the  Chica 
Jiad  made  them  merry ;  upon  which  the  Mapono  changed  his 
flattering  promifes  into  imprecations,  and  threatened  the  people 
with  ftorms,  thunder,  famine,  and  death. 

*  Sometimes  the  Indians  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  perfuaded, 
that  the  Mapono  has  taken  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  whence  he 
foon  comes  back  in  company  with  the  goddefs  Quipoci.  She 
fings  behind  the  curtain  fome  fongs  with  an  agreeable  voice,  and 
the  people  from  the  moment  they  hear  her,  fhew  all  the  marks 
of  the  moft  fenfible  joy,  and  demonftrate,  in  the  moft  expref- 
iive  terms,  their  refpeft  and  love  for  the  deity.  She  anfwers  ia 
the  kindeft  manner  poffible,  calling  the  Indians  her  children, 
and  telling  them  that  fhe  is  a  true  mother,  and  that  fhe  only 
proteds  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  their  cruelty. 
And  indeed  the  Indians  invocate  her  in  their  wants,  and  whea 
they  fuffer  under  any  calamity. 

*  It  happens  not  very  feldom  that  the  Mapono  fhall  come 
with  a  commiffion  from  the  gods,  ordering  the  people  to  take 
up  arms,  and  invade  fome  neighbouring  townlhip.  The  im- 
poftor  recommends  the  enterprife  to  the  people,  as  a  means  to 
be  very  rich  in  a  fhort  time.  Tho'  the  Manacicas  repented  more 
than  once  following  the  Mapono's  advice,  yet  they  feldorn  fail 
complying.  But  the  Indians  pay  very  dear  for  thefe  deceitful 
oracles :  for  they  are  obliged  to  offer  a  large  Ihare  to  their  gods, 
of  .their  hunting  and  fidiing,  thro'  the  hands  of  the  Maponos, 
who  get  a  confiderable  revenue  by  the  credulity  of  the  poor 
people. 

*  The  Manacicas  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  that, 
}vhen  it  leaves  the  body,  it  is  condufted  to  heaven  by  the  Mapo- 
no, there  to  live  eternally  in  joy  and  delight.  On  the  death  of 
an  Indian,  the  Mapono  difappears  for  fome  time,  which  he  fays 
js  employed  by  him  in  conveying  the  foul  of  the  difeafed  to  the 
manfion  of  blifs.  This  journey  mufi:  be  very  troublefome  :  for 
ft  lies  thro'  thick  forefls,  high,  craggy,  and  fteep  mountains, 
deep  valleys  full  of  vaft  lakes  and  pools,  and  over  a  very  broad 
fiver,  with  a  wooden  bridge,  guarded  niglit  and  day  by  the  god 
Tatutifo.  This  deity  is  not  unhke  the  fabulous  Charon  of  the 
poets  ;  and  moreover  his  bufinefs  is  to  purify  the  fouls  from  all 
ftains  contrafted  in  their  life  paft.  If  any  fail  in  due  refpeft, 
he  throws  them  over  to  fmk  in  the  ftream.  At  laft  they  reach 
paradife;  a  poor  paradife  it  is,  and  the  pleafures  they  find  there 
not  very  engaging.  Nothing  to  be  had  but  a  kind  of  gum, 
fome  honey,  and  fifh,  to  feed  the  fouls  of  the  Indians  with. 
The  Mapono  at  his  return,  tells  a  thoufand  other  filly  {lories  of 
his  journey,  and  tajies  care  to  be  well  paid  for  his  trouble, 
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*  In  fome  parts  the  Maponos  alfo  profefs  phyfic.  To  be  en- 
titled to  this  lucrative  employ,  the  doctor  muft  have  had  frequent 
engagements  with  wild  beads,  tygers  efpecially  j  and  mull  fhew 
by  fears  on  his  body,  that  he  has  been  either  bit  or  fcratched  by 
fome  of  thefe  animals.  After  thefe  fevere  trials,  the  Maponos, 
and  in  fome  places  the  Caciques,  have  a  right  to  heal  the  fick, 
and  are  called  in  preferably  to  the  others.  Thefe  phyficians 
kno.w  only  two  methods  of  cure,  both  very  extravagant,  for  aU 
fyrts  of  complaints. 

'  The  fiifi:  method  confifts  in  examining  the  patient,  where 
he  has  been  of  late,  whether  he  has  let  any  Chica  fall  to  the 
ground  (a  great  crime  with  them)  or  whether  he  has  thrown 
Ibme  bit  of  venifon,  tortoife,  or  any  other  animal  to  the  dogs« 
If  fo,  there  needs  no  farther  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
order;  the  gods  punifh  in  this  manner  the  abufe  of  their  blef- 
fmgs.  Or  eii'e  it  is  the  foul  of  fome  animal,  which  refentingthe 
ill  ufage  it  has  met  with,  has  got  into  the  body  of  the  patient. 
The  dodor  fucks  the  place  where  the  pain  is  felt ;  th^n  lie 
wheels  about  his  patient,  with  violent  ftrokes  of  his  club  laid 
on  the  ground,  to  drive  away,  as  he  pretends,  the  fpiteful  fpirit 
that  torments  him  night  and  day.  By  this  one  may  well  pre- 
sume, the  patient  is  not  much  better,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be 
-depended  on  but  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution.' 

If  the  poets  and  philofophers  of  all  ages  beflowed  the  high- 
eft  encomiums  on  thofe  legiflators  who  firft  laid  the  plan  of  go- 
vernment, and  drew  men  from  caves  and  forefts  to  live  in  regu- 
lar communities,  are  not  the  famepralfes  due  to  the  miflionaries 
for  having  tamed  the  favages,  linked  by  fecial  ties  the  fierce  and 
•uncontrouled ;  impreffing  on  their  rude  minds  not  only  a  fenfe 
of  moral  oblipation  and  relative  duty,  but  enlarging  their  un- 
■derliandiiig  by  difclofing  to  them  the  facred  truths  of  revela- 
tion, and  thereby  opening  a  new  field  of  admiration  and  feli- 
dty  ?  Inftead  of  the  barbarous  manners  above  defcribed,  we 
fee  the  Paraguans  formed  into  regular  focieties,  acknowledging 
the  fovcreignty  of  Spain,  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  five 
piafires  a  head,  which  brings  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown  ; 
cultivating  the  arts,  purfuing  commerce,  adhering  ftridly  to 
chriftianity,  and  diligently  performing  all  the  duties  of  rational 
.creaturea. 

'  Every  morntng  by  break  of  day  (fays  our  author)  all  the 
^«hildren  repair  to  the  church,  where  they  take  their  places,  the 
boys  on  one  fide,  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  There  they  recite 
alternately  the  morning  prayer,  and  the  chriftian  dodrine,  till 
fun-iil'e.  Then  mafs  is  faid,  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  afiift,  without  fome  particular  reafoube  ajullaxcufe  for  their 
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abfencc.  After  mafs  all  go  to  work.  In  the  evening  the  chil- 
dren are  catechifed  i  then  the  bell  fummons  all  the  faithful  to 
the  church,  to  recite  the  rofary,  and  tlie  evening  prayers.  A 
jnafs  of  theblefled  lady  is  fung  with  mufic  every  Saturday;  and 
jn  the  evening,  after  the  rofary  is  faid,  her  litany  is  ftmg,  and 
a  prayer  for  the  dead.  But  the  account  to  be  fhortly  given  of 
the  Indian  mufic,  will  certainly  furprife  the  reader. 

*  Early  on  Sunday  morning  all  repair  to  church,  to  fing  the 
chriftian  doftriue.  The  cfpoufals  and  marriages  are  celebrated 
next,  which  takes  up  much  time,  as  all  marriages  for  greater  fo- 
Jemnity  are  put  off  to  Sunday.  This  teaches  the  infidels  and 
new  converts  to  refped  marriage  as  a  facramcnt.  Then  high- 
mafs  is  fung ;  after  the  gofpel  a  miflionary  goes  up  to  the  pul- 
pit, and  explains  the  gofpel  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  mafs 
enquiry  is  made  whether  any  one  has  been  abfent  without  juft 
caufe  from,  mafs,  and  whether  any  have  miffed  attending  at  the 
recital  of  the  chrillian  doftrine ;  whether  within  or  without  the 
reduaion  any  diforder  has  happened  that  calls  for  a  remedy  :  pe- 
nances are  impofed  upon  thofe  that  are  found  in  fault. 

*  The  children  and  catechumens,  of  which  there  is  commonly 
a  large  number,  are  baptifed  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  per- 
formed with  all  poffible  folemnity,  to  animate  their  faith,  and 
to  infpire  them  with  efieem  and  refped;  for  the  holy  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  Then  the  particular  congregations  and  focieties 
meet  to  perform  their  refpeftive  exercifes,  and  hear  an  exhorta- 
tion. After  evening  fong  the  whole  congregation  fays  the  ro- 
fary. When  that  is  ended,  all  retire  to  their  homes  and  prepare 
for  the  next  day's  work. 

*  The  Neophytes  are  prefent  at  all  thefe  different  exercifes 
with  fuch  modefty  and  rerolleftion,  as  cannot  well  be  expreffed. 
But  their  devotion  appears  in  a  ftill  more  fenfible  manner,  when 
they  are  to  receive  the  holy  eucharift. 

*  The  miiTionaries  always  conclude  their  fermons  with  an  acl 
of  contrition,  that  contains  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  be  forry  for 
pafl  offences  :  the  church  rings  again  with  fobs  and  fighs ;  and 
the  Neophytes,  full  of  a  holy  hatred  of  themfelves,  endeavour 
to  expiate  their  failings  with  aufterities  and  macerations,  which 
they  would  carry  to  excefs,  if  care  was  not  taken  to  keep  them 
within  bounds. 

*  How  far  they  carry  their  tendernefs  and  delicacy  of  con- 
fcience,  appears  particularly  at  the  tribunals  of  penance.  They 
fhe4  a  torrent  of  tears  when  they  accufe  themfelves  of  defers 
fo  very  fmall,  that  it  is  fometimes  a  queftion  whether  they  are 
Efficient  matter  fof  abfolytion  :  yet  they  are  never  weary  of 
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putting  queflions  to  their  confeflbr  with  a  fcrupulous  anxiety, 
whether  this  or  that  be  a  fin.  If  it  happens  after  that  they  find 
they  have  any  ways  offended  God,  they  leave  all  bufinefs  what- 
ever immediately  :  they  run  to  the  church  to  wafh  away  their 
guilt  in  the  fticrament  of  penance.  They  confefs  their  fins  with 
fo  much  grief,  that  the  confelTor  feels  the  emotion  of  the  peni- 
tents, and  cannot  forbear  mingling  his  tears  with  theirs. 

*  Almoft  all  the  Indians  in  general  are  poor,  and  yet  there  are 
none  but  what  are  ready  to  fuccour  their  neighbour  when  they 
are  wanted.  If  a  church  is  to  be  built,  they  freely  lay  afide  all 
their  work,  and  run  to  offer  their  fervice.  They  would  rather 
want  neceflaries  than  not  contribute  towards  the  raifing  of  fuch 
an  edifice,  were  not  bounds  prefcribed  to  their  pious  generofity.* 
Thefe  are  ftrong  inllances  of  the  docility  and  traftablenefs  of 
their  natures. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  than  the  account  Mr;  Mu- 
ratori  exhibits  of  the  government  eftablifhed  by  the  Jefuits. 
The  whole  country  is  parcelled  out  into  redudions,  or  little  pa- 
rifhes,  each  governed  by  its  own  laws,  but  fubjeft  at  the  fame 
time  to  thofe  general  obhgations  which  link  it  with  the  publick 
ftate  and  fociety  of  the  whole  province.  As  it  would  not  be 
poflible  to  convey  a  jull:  idea  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  coun- 
try, without  making  e.xtrads  too  long  for  our  limits,  we  fliall 
prefent  the  reader  with  the  following  fhort  defcription  of  Para- 
guay, and  the  moft  curious  of  its  natural  curiofities. 

The  river  Paraguay,  from  which  the  province  takes  its  name, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  *  rifes  from 
the  famous  lake  Xaraycs  or  Carayes,  under  the  fixteenth  degree 
of  fouth  latitude ;  and  yet  the  climate  is  very  temperate.  The 
lands  about  the  lake  were  formerly  very  populous,  but  are  much 
lefs  fo  fince  the  Mamelufles  laid  the  country  wafle.  The  extent 
of  this  lake  may  be  gathered  from  what  follows  :  Among  many 
iflands  placed  in  the  midft  of  this  lake,  the  fingle  one  of  Ore- 
jones  is  120  miles  in  length,  and  30  In  breadth.  The  Paraguay 
begins  here,  and  in  its  courfe  to  the  fouthward  receives  on  the 
right  feveral  large  rivers ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are, 
the  Pilcomaio,  Vermelo,  and  Salado  :  on  the  left  it  receives 
about  the  27th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  the  Parana,  as  large 
at  leaft  as  the  Paraguay.  The  name  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  the 
bignefs :  for  in  the  Indian  language  Parana  fignifies  the  fea. 
Uraguay,  another  very  large  river,  helps  to  fivell  the  Paraguay 
towards  the  3  4.th  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 

<  Moft  part  of  the  countries  here  mentioned,  prefent  to  the 
eye  beautiful  lawns  watered  with  feveral  fmaller  ftreams,  de-r 
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llghtful  hills,  and  thick  forefts.  If  fome  fenny  or  unfruitful 
fpot  is  found,  fuch  places  are  fo  fcarce,  as  not  to  defervc  any 
confideration. 

'  If  the  Indians  only  underftood  making  the  moft  of  their 
lands,  perhaps  none  could  fliew  a  finer  country  j  but  thegreateft 
part  are  fo  lazy,  as  not  even  to  think  of  tillage.  They  live  on 
their  fifhing  and  hunting,  and  the  fruits  and  roots  that  natu- 
rally grow  in  their  country. 

*  Not  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  Mayz,  or  Indian  wheat,  of 
which  the  Indians  fubjed  to  the  Spaniards,  ufually  make  their 
bread  ;  nor  the  Manioc,  and  Yuca  roots,  of  v/hich  Caflava  is 
made,  a  fort  of  bread  that  keeps  very  well,  and  is  ufeful  in  theic 
journeys ;  all  forts  of  grain  and  pulfe  the  Spaniards  have  fown 
in  Paraguay,  come  up  and  thrive  very  well.  Very  h\\  vines  are 
to  be  feen,  which  may  be  owing  either  to  a  defedlin  the  foil,  or 
the  precautions  of  the  mifiionaries,  who  have  hindered  their 
being  too  common  to  prevent  the  diforders  which  commonly  at- 
tend excefs  in  wine.  Inftead  of  wine,  the  Indians  in  their  great  en- 
tertainments drink  a  fort  of  beer  made  only  of  water,  wherein 
they  ferment  for  two  or  three  days  a  quantity  of  Mayz  ground 
into  meal,  after  the  Mayz  has  been  firft  malted  and  then  dried 
by  the  fire.  This  liquor  is  intoxicationg,  and  is  called  Chica  or 
Ciccia.  The  Indians  know  nothing  more  delicious.  Chica  is 
faid  to  be  better  tafted  than  Cyder,  lighter  and  wholefomer  than 
our  beer  in  Europe,  and  very  ftrengthening  as  weir  as  nou- 
rilhing.' 

*  Paraguay  produces  all  the  kinds  of  trees  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  in  Europe,  whether  planted  there  originallv  by 
the  Creator,  or  by  the  Spaniards.  In  fome  places  the  famous 
Brazil  tree  is  found,  tho'  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  ex- 
tended and  charming  territory,  Vi'hich  gives  it  that  name.  The 
fhrubs  that  bear  cotton  are  to  be  feen  in  almoft  all  parts,  and 
is  a  principal  article  in  the  revenue  of  the  country.  The  fugar- 
cane  grows  cf  itfelf  in  moiit  grounds ;  but  the  Indians  are  al- 
together ftrangers  to  tlje  ufe  of  it. 

*  The  valuable  tree,  from  which  the  liquor  called  Drao-on's- 
Blood  is  extracted,  and  of  which  fo  many  fables  are  related,  is 
feldom  found  elfewhere.  It  is  brought  infpilfated  into  Europe 
and  fold  very  dear.  There  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay 
a  fort  of  Bamboo's  large  and  flrong  enough  to  make  a  pretty 
long  ladder. 

'  In  a  word,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  wild  cinnamon  in 
the  woods,  which  is  fometimes  fold  in  Europe  for  that  of  Ceilon. 
Another  bark,  whofe  name  I  know  not,  is  eilsemed  very  fto- 
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machic,   and  being  properly  taken,  inftanily  affwages,  as  they 
fay,  all  kind  of  pain. 

*  Paraguay  produces  alfo  feme  fingular  fruits,  with  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  readers.  Among  thefe,  one  re- 
fembles  a  bunch  of  grapes,  but  the  grape  confilts  of  grains  as 
fmall  as  pepper-corns.  This  fruit  is  called  Mbegue,  and  is  in 
talle  and  fmell  very  agreeable  :  each  grape  has  but  one  pip,  of 
ftone,  as  fmall  as  a  millet-feed,  and  hotter  than  pepper  when 
broken  in  the  mouth.  This  fruit  is  ufually  ferved  at  table  by 
way  of  defert  ;  and  according  to  the  greater  or  lefTer  quantity 
one  eats,  it  gives  a  gentle  and  cafy  evacuation  fome  hours  after. 

*  The  Pigna,  another  fruit,  is  fomewhat  like  the  pine-apple, 
and  the  tree  is  called  the  pine  ;  however,  it  is  more  like  an  ar- 
tichoke, and  its  yellow  pulp  or  fubftance,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  quince,  is  far  fuperiur  to  it  in  flavour  and  tafte. 

*  Another  plant  of  Paraguay  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mbu- 
rufugia,  and  much  celebrated  ;  it  has  firii:  a  very  beautiful  flower, 
called  the  paflion^flov/er,  and  turns  afterwards  into  a  fort  of 
gourd,  of  the  fize  of  a  common  egg.  When  it  is  ripe  they  fuck 
it,  and  it  yields  a  mofl  delicious  juice,  of  the  confiftency  of  the 
yolk  of  a  new-laid  egg  properly  boiled,  which  is  very  refreflung 
and  cordial. 

*  The  Pacoe,  another  plant,  bears  long  thick  pods  of  various 
colours,  which  inclofe  a  fort  of  well-tafled  bean.  There  are 
fome  Ananas,  but  in  no  great  quantity. 

*  Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
add  fomething  of  the  celebrated  herb  of  Paraguay,  v/hich  is 
ufed  in  Peru,  as  tea  is  in  China  and  Europe.  The  herb  of  Pa- 
raguay flriftly  is  the  leaf  of  a  tree  or  flirub,  which  ar  firli  was 
only  found  in  the  mountains  of  Maracaya,  600  miles  ofi^"  from 
any  chriftian  fettlements.  When  thefe  were  firft  formed,  fome 
plants  or  fets  were  brought  from  Maracaya,  and  put  into  frefh 
ground  cleared  for  tillage.  Though  thefe  come  very  well,  yet 
the  leaves  of  the  wild  original  flirubs  are  in  mofl:  requefl:.  The 
Indians  bring  yearly  a  certain  quantity  of  this  herb  to  the  Spa- 
nifti  fettlements,  where  they  exchange  it  for  fuch  commodities 
and  provifions  as  they  want.  This  traffic  has  given  birth  to 
numberlefs  calumnies.' 

With  refpeft  to  animals,  the  following  defcription  of  two  ex- 
traordinary quadrupeds  will,  we  hope,  prove  entertaining  to 
our  readers. 

•  There  is  a  fingular  animal  in  the  country  of  the  Moxos, 
and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Orocomo.     Its  hair  is  red, 
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and  the  nofe  ends  in  a  point.  When  this  animal,  which  in  fize 
is  as  M"-  as  a  larp^e  dog,  and  lives  in  the  woods,  fees  an  Indian 
armed,  he  runs  away  ;  but  if  he  find  him  unarmed,  he  attacks 
and  throws  him  on  the  ground,  without  any  further  harm,  if 
the  Indian  takes  care  to  feign  himfclf  dead.  After  tumbling' 
him  about  for  awhile,  and  as  it  were  to  examine  whether  he  is 
really  dead,  the  Orocomo  is  fatisfied  with  covering  the  Indian 
with  leaves  and  boughs,  and  goes  off  into  the  thickeft  of  the 
forelt.  The  Indian,  who  knows  the  animal,  rifes  as  i'oon  as  the 
other  has  difappeared,  and  feeks  his  fafety  by  a  fpeedy  flight,  or 
climbing  up  a  tree  ;  where  he  can  obferve  at  leifure  all  that 
palfes.  The  Orocomo  is  not  long  before  he  returns  accompa- 
nied with  a  tyger,  which  he  feerns  to  have  invited  to  part  of  his 
prey ;  but  meeting  with  this  difappointment,  he  fers  up  a  moft 
hideous  howl,  and  looking  forrowful  at  his  companion,  feems 
to  exprefs  his  concern  for  giving  him  the  trouble  of  an  uune- 
cefiary  journey. 

*  There  are  alfo  different  kinds  of  bears  in  thefe  forefcs ;  and 
one  peculiar  to  Paraguay.  The  pifmire-bear  (for  this  is  is  the 
name  he  goes  by)  has,  inllead  of  a  mouth,  a  round  hole  that  is 
always  open.  This  country  produces  an  infinite  number  of  pif- 
mires.  The  bear  claps  his  muzzle  to  the  pifmire-nefl,  and 
thrufts  in  his  pointed  tongue  very  deep;  he  waits  till  it  is  covered 
with  pifmires,  and  draws  his  tongue  quickly  in,  to  fwallow  a 
fwarm  of  thefe  diminutive  animals.  The  fame  fport  is  renewed 
often,  till  he  has  enough  of  this  favourite  food. 

*  Tho'  the  pifmire-bear  is  without  teeth,  he  is  very  weli  pro- 
vided with  other  terrible  weapons.  If  he  cannot  attack  his  enemy 
like  the  lion  or  tyger,  he  hugs  him,  and  fqueezes  him  ftrongly  be- 
tween his  paws  ;  he  tears,  and  pulls  him  foon  to  pieces.  Thefe 
bears  frequently  engage  the  tygers.  As  the  tyger  makes  as  good 
ufe  of  his  teeth  as  the  bear  does  of  his  claws,  the  engagement 
generally  ends  in  the  death  of  both  the  combatants.  But  all 
thefe  fierce  creatures  feldom  attack  a  man,  unlefs  they  are  firft 
attacked;  and  the  Indians  pafs  whole  days  in  the  forefts  without 
the  leall  apprehenfion.' 

To  conclude,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  little  produftioa 
of  the  learned  Muratori  refleds  more  honour  on  the  miffiona- 
ries  than  all  their  own  numerous  writings,  which  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  favour  of  that  partiality  which  all  communities  natu- 
rally entertain  for  themfelves.  Certain  we  are,  that  it  cannot 
fail  of  proving  agreeable  to  moft  readers,  from  the  fentiments 
of  piety  and  benevolence,  the  judicious  reflections,  and  enter- 
taining incidents,  that  occur  in  almoft  every  page.    We  muft 

add. 
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add,  in  juftlce  to  the  Englifli  tranflator,  that,  excepting  a  fg\^ 
errors  in  the  natural  hiftory,  and  feme  foreign  words  and  idioms 
which  he  has  adopted,  we  have  not  lately  feen  a  more  juft  or 
ipirited  verfion. 


Art.  X.  A  Defcription  of  the  Royal  Palace  mid  Monajicry  of  St. 
Laurence,  called  the  Efcufial ;  and  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  the 
Pantheon.  Tranfatedfrom  the  Spanifh  of  Frey  Francifco  de  los 
Santos,  Chaplain  to  his  Majefty  Philip  the  Pourth.  llluftraied 
rMth  Copper-plates.  ^  George  Thompfon,  o/"  York,  £/y;  i^to. 
Price  ll.  los.     Hooper. 

WHatever  motives  the  Spanlfti  author,  Frey  Francifco  de 
los  Santos,  might  have  had  for  fwelling  out  the  defcrip- 
tion of  one  edifice  to  the  fize  of  a  large  volume,  theEnglifh  reader 
will  probably  think  it  unreafonable,  that  a  large  quarto  ftiould 
be  filled  up  with  the  tranflation  of  this  circumftantial  account. 
He  will  have  reafon,  indeed,  to  be  pleafed  with  the  paper,  which 
is  fair,  large,  and  fubftantial ;  and  ftill  more  with  the  printingi 
which  is  executed  with  equal  accuracy  and  elegance.  The  prints 
too,  which,  to  the  number  of  one  dozen,  are  neatly  engraved, 
will  help  to  amufe  and  relieve  his  fancy,  bewildered'  in  a  laby- 
rinth or  rather  defert  of  dry  defcription,  encumbered  with  a  ca- 
talogue of  pidures,  and  technical  terms  of  architedure,  vvhicli 
the  memory  can  neither  digeft  nor  retain  :  but,  in  fpire  of  all 
thefe  helps,  he  will  be  apt  to  complain  that  the  woik  is  tedious 
and  uninterefting. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  introduced 
by  a  preface,  in  which  the  tranflator  gives  us  to  underfland, 
that  he  was  requefted  to  favour  the  public  with  an  account  in 
Englilh  of  a  ftrudlure,  which  has  not  perhaps  its  equal  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe,  either  for  magnitude,  beauty,  or  magni- 
ficence. Certain  it  is,  the  beauties  of  architefture,  painting, 
and  fculpture,  are  here  blended  with  an  aftonifhing  profufion  : 
a  profufion  that  even  cheapens  and  depreciates  the  materials 
that  compofe  it ;  for  jewels  derive  their  eftimation  from  their 
rarity ;  and  how  can  that  eye  diftinguifh  and  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  fymmetry  and  proportion,  which  is  attrafted,  dazzled, 
and  perplexed  with  a  profufion  of  extraneous  ornaments  ? 

This  work  Is  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  and  begins 
with  an  introduftion,  containing  a  brief  hiftory  of  Charles  V. 
emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  who  renounced  all  the  pomp  of 
worldly  grandeur,  and,  refigning  his  thrones  to  his  brother  and 
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his  fon,  refired  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Jerome  the  JiiH:,  where 
he  died  as  a  private  penitent.  In  Spain  he  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Philip  II.  who  had  been  married  to  Mary  of  England,  and 
j)roved  the  inveterate  enemy  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  this 
prince  who  built  the  palace  and  monaftery  of  the  Efcurifl,  in 
confequence  of  a  vow  which  he  made  on  the  eve  of  the  haltle  of 
St.  Quintin,  fought  againft  the  French.  This  vidory  beiig  ob- 
tained on  the  felHval  of  St.  Laurence,  the  Spaniih  martyr,  Phi- 
lip dedicated  the  Efcurial  to  this  patron,  and  gave  directions 
that  it  fliould  be  built  in  form  of  a  gridiron,  alluding  to  the  fate 
of  St.  Laurence,  who  was  broiled  to  death. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  the  author  defcrlbes  the  fituation  of  this 
celebrated  flru6lure,  which  ftands  nine  leagues  weft  of  Matiiid, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  in  a  fouthern  expofiire,  near 
the  fmall  village  of  Efcurial,  fo  denominated  from  the  fcoria  of 
iron-ore  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fituation  is  equally 
delightful  and  falubrious,  the  country  around  abounding  with 
water,  ftone,  and  timber.  The  principal  architcft  was  John 
Baptifl:  de  Toledo,  affifted  by  Antonio  Villaceftro,  an  Hierony- 
njite  friar,  and  Juan  de  Herrera,  a  ditiple  of  Jr^hn  de  Toledo. 
The  Efcurial  is  a  mighty  quadrangle,  its  front  from  eaft  to  weft 
extending  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  ftretching  four  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the 
whole  circuit  being  two  thoufand  and  ten.  It  is  built  of  white 
ftone,  variegated  with  blue  veins,  that  admit  of  a  fine  polifli. 
In  the  year  1671,  great  part  of  this  fuperb  edifice  was  con- 
fumed  by  lire;  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Charles  II.  with  fupe- 
rior  magnificence. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  detail  of  the  particulars  which 
conftitute  this  great  work;  the  different  facades,  portals,  towers, 
cupolas,  porticos,  gates,  colonnades,  ffair-cafes,  halls,  rt-feflo- 
ries,  and  altars,  belonging  to  this  palace,  monaftery,  church, 
and  pantheon.  Much  lefs  can  we  be  fuppofed  to  particularize 
all  the  infcriptions,  fiatues,  pidures,  carvings,  precious  flones, 
luftres,  cups,  chalices,  cenfers,  veftments,  and  other  ornaments, 
which  add  t6  the  magnificence  of  this  compofition.  We  (hall 
only  obferve,  in  general,  that  this  aftonifhing  ftrudure  contains 
fifteen  cloifters,  with  arcades ;  fix  hundred  and  eighty  fky-iight?, 
or  lanthorns ;  eleven  courts,  ten  turrets  or  ftceples,  behdes  the 
dome  in  the  center,  all  crowned  with  globes  of  brafs  gilt,  vanes, 
and  crofTcs;  twelve  thoufand  doors  and  windows  fourteen 
porches,  eighty-Iix  fountains,  above  fourfcore  fi-air-cafes,  eight 
galleries,  three  chapter-rooms,  three  libraries^  twelve  halls,  fix 
dormitories,  feven  oratories  or  chapels,  bcfides  the  great  church 
of  St.  Laurence;  nine  refe6lorie?,  five  infirmaries,  one  elabo- 
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ratory,  two  hofpiderias,  nine, kitchens,  fifty-one  large  ftat-jcj, 
and  fifty  of  a  fmalltr  fi/.e  ;  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  capital  pieces  of  painting,  befides  innumerable  landfchape.s 
and  fmall  pieces ;  thirty-four  thoufand  books,  forty- two  baluf- 
trades  of  brals  and  bronze,  forty-eight  altars,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  candleflicks,  one  hundred  crucifixes,  befides  twelve  of  a 
larger  fize  in  jafper;  fixteen  large  filver  lamps,  and  fourteen 
llately  ftands  for  tapers,  eight  organs,  fifty- nine  bells,  befides 
the  chimes  of  thirty-two ;  five  hundred  and  fifteen  fhrines,  two 
hundred  and  fixteen  books  of  mufic,  five  veflels  of  gold,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  filver,  for  the  fervice  of  the  al- 
tars, befides  an  infinite  number  of  reliques,  robes,  and  orna- 
ments. Thirty-eight  years  were  employed  in  building,  adorn- 
ing, and  finifhing  this.furprifing  fa  brick  ;  to  whiclrPhilip  IV. 
added  the  magnificent  chapel  of  the  pantheon,  or  burial-place 
of  the  S})anifll  kings,  by  far  the  moft  fuperb  maufoleum  in  Eu- 
rope. The  whole  expence  of  the  Efcnrial,  including  the  gar- 
dens, parks,  farms,  paintings,  and  other  ornaments,  amounted 
to  fix  millions  tv/o  hundred  thoufand  ducats :  an  immenfe  fum, 
not  drawn  (as  is  commonly  imagined)  from  Mexico  and  Peru, 
but  chiefly  furnifhed  from  the  royal  filver  mines  of  Guadalcanal 
in  the  province  of  Efi:remadura,  at  that  time  farmed  by  the  two 
famous  Foukkers,  or  Fuggers,  merchants,  of  Auglbourg  in  Ger- 
many, counted  the  richeft  fubjedls  in  Europe  *.  But  what  the 
Spaniards  value  above  all  the  wealth  in  the  univerfe,  is  the  great 
number  of  reliques  depofited  in  the  church  of  the  Efcurial: 
they  are  preferved  in  vafes  of  gold  and  filver,  enriched  with 
gems,  inclofed  in  cafes  of  fine  chryftal,  or  brafs  gilt,  difpofed  in 
rows  rifing  above  each  other  within  the  different  reliquaries,  and 
exhibiting  a  very  dazzling  profpecl.  Among  thefe  precious  ob- 
jefts  of  fuperfthion,  they  fhew  a  confecrated  hofl,  three  hundred 
years  old,  flalned  with  three  bloody  fpots,  which  appeared  upon 
it,  when  trampled  upon  by  heretics  at  Gorcum  in  Holland  ;  a 
hair  of  our  Saviour's  head  or  beard,  feveral  pieces  of  his  crofs, 
eleven  thorns  of  the  crown  that  was  placed  on  his  temples ; 
one  of  the  vafes  prefented  to  him  by  the  Vvife  men  of  the  Eaft, 
containing  the  identical  myrrh  v;hich  was  offered  on  that  occa- 
ilonj  part  of  one  of  the  nails  which  faftened  him  to  the  crofs  j 

*  Of  one  of  thefe  brothers  it  is  reported,  that  he  enter- ■ 
tained  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  his  houfe  at  Auglburg,  and  on 
that  occafion  burned  fires  of  cinnamon.  VVhen  his  Imperial 
majefty  obferved  that  the  fuel  was  very  coRly,  Fugger  replied, 
that  he  would  immediately  make  it  more  fo ;  and  threw  into  the 
£re  the  Emperor's  obligation  for  a  million  of  ducats  which  he 
had  borrowed  of  this  nueixhant,  thereby  cancelling  the  debt. 

a  piece 
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a  piece  of  the  fponge,  dipped  in  vinegar,  which  was  held  to  his 
fnouth  ;  part  of  his  garments  and  linnen  ftained  with  his  blood  ; 
fragments  of  the  pillar  to  which  he  was  tied  when  fcourgcd,  and 
of  the  manger  in  which  he  was  laid  when  new  born :  part  of 
the  Virgin'3  apparel,  the  piece  of  linnen  with  which  fhe  wiped 
her  eyes  at  the  foot  of  the  crofsj  and  one  of  her  hairs :  the 
whole  body  qf  one  of  the  Innocents,  which  hath  continued  frefli 
and  found  a'bove  feventeen  hundred  years ;  another  not  quit^ 
intire;  the  bodies  of  St.  Mauritius,  St.  Theodore  the  Martyr, 
Conftantius  the  Martyr,  St.  Mercurius,  St.  William  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  St.  Marinus,  St.  Philip,  fon  of  St.  Fclicitas,  St.  Hono- 
ratus,  and  St.  Beatrix.  All  thefe  lie  in  magnificent  fin-ines  of 
filver  or  brafs  gilt,  adorned  with  chryftals,  gems,  and  enamelled 
with  gold. 

*  The  moft  remarkable  reliques,  next  to  the  intire  bodies,  are 
the  heads,  being  the  principal  parts  of  them  ;  and  of  thefe,  this 
facred  mufseum  can  boaft  an  uncommon  colleftion  :  the  number 
of  thofe,  which  are  entire,  being  no  lefs  than  three  hundred ; 
and  among  them,  within  another  of  filver,  is  one  with  a  diadem, 
bearing  this  infcription  :  Caput  Sr.>i^i  LaurentU.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  external  proofs  of  antiquity,  and  the  infcription, 
the  royal  founder  imagined  it  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Thebian  martyrs  of  that  name,  or  that  it  was  attributed  to  the 
relique  to  inhance  its  value.  Thefe  doubts  naturally  arofe  from 
that  prince's  follicitude  and  precaution  in  the  fearch  after  the  re- 
liques of  his  facred  protedlor.  The  next  is  of  unqueftionable 
authenticity,  that  of  the  brave  monarch,  St.  Hemenegildo,  put 
to  death  as  a  m.artyr  by  his  earthly  father ;  but  on  whom  his  fa- 
ther in  heaven  conferred  a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away.  It  is 
preferved  in  a  cafket,  which  the  moft  ferene  infanta  donna  Ifabel 
Eugenia  Clara  prefented  to  her  illui'trious  father  Philip  II.  and 
proper  for  fuch  an  honorable  \\{t.  Another  bears  the  title  of 
St.  Dionyfius,  the  areopagite,  a  difciple  of  St.  Paul.  The 
founder  indeed  was  not  fatistied  of  its  being  authentic ;  but, 
however  that  be,  it  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
primitive  faints. 

*  Here  is  alfo  the  head  of  the  holy  pope  St.  B'afius,  a  martyr; 
another  of  one  of  the  Innocents,  thofe  early  flowers  of  the 
church;  and  the  head  of  St.  Julian,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  feventy-two  difciples  ;  together  with  thofe  of  St.  F<r- 
lix,  and  St.  Adoucus,  who  offered  to  fuffer  martyrdom  with  the 
former;  but  his  real  name  being  unknown,  the  above  was  fub- 
ftitutcd  for  it.  Here  are  likewife  the  beautiful  heads  of  St. 
Theodoric,  St.  Dorothy,  virgin  and  martyr,  together  \yith  that 
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of  St.  Theophilus,  the  martyr  and  illuftrious  confort  of  that' 

vh-gin,  by  means  of  a  miraculous  prefent  flie  made  him. 

*  Ifliall  conclude  this  detail  of  the  heads  with  that  to  which, 
indeed,  the  firlt  place  is  due,  I  mean  the  head  of  St.  Jerom,  that 
eminent  luminary  of  the  church.  This  invaluable  relique  had, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  the  boaft  of  the  convent  of  the 
white  Auguftine  nuns  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  city  of 
CuUen,  where  it  was  held  in  the  higheft  reverence.  But,  at  the 
requeft  of  that  pious  monarch  Philip  II.  it  was  removed  from  that 
convent,with  two  authoritative  certificates  of  its  identity,  to  enrich 
this  wonderful  ftrufture,  which,  by  his  munificent  piety,  had 
been  conferred  on  the  order,  which  glories  in  having  St.  Jerom 
for  its  founder.  It  is  placed  within  a  fmall  temple,  whofe  beau- 
ty and  luftre  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

*  All  the  others  are  partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial  heads, 
fome  of  men,  others  of  women,  with  angelic  faces,  depofited 
in  fplendid  reliquaries  :  thofe  of  the  men  are  in  the  altar  of  St. 
Jerom,  and  thofe  of  the  virgins,  in  that  of  our  Lady.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  whole  jaw,  with  feveral  teeth,  of  St.  Agnes,  virgin 
and  martyr,  and  other  parts  of  the  heads  of  fome  of  the 
eleven  thoufand  virgins;  with  above  fixty  fkuUs  of  dauntlefs 
martyrs,  befides  a  hundred  o\k^  facred  remains,  which  excite 
reverence  in  all  who  are  not  loft^  to  religion  and  true  heroic 
virtue. 

*  Befides  thefe,  the  number  of  arms,  or  the  principal  bones 
of  faints,  is  fo  great  as  to  ftagger  belief:  for  it  appears  from  an 
exaft  account  taken  of  them,  that  they  exceed  fix  hundred.  Of 
thefe  reliques,  that  which  claims  our  firft  notice,  is  part  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  St.  Laurence,  the  patron  of  this  wonderful 
ftruflure,  containing  the  fibres  from  the  elbow  to  the  Ihoulder. 
It  is  inchafed  in  an  arm  of  filver,  the  ancient  fafhion  of  which 
is  an  indubitable  teftimony  of  its  being  genuine.  This  refpeft- 
able  piece  was  brought  from  Savoy,  w  hither  it  had  been  fent  by 
pope  Gregory  the  great. 

*  There  is  another  of  that  mofi:  illuftrious  patron  of  Spain, 
St.  James,  the  apoftle,  which,  with  a  fword  in  the  hand  of  it, 
has  often  ftruck  the  Moors  with  a  fupernatural  terror  :  another, 
of  the  apoftle  St.  Bartholomew;  another,  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene; and  another,  of  one  of  the  InnoceuiS,  entire  with  the 
hand ;  the  favors  of  heaven  being  never  wanting  to  thofe  who 
have  hearts  to  fupplicate  for  them,  and  fuch  pure  hands  to  re- 
ceive them. 

*  Here  likewife  is  feen  the  arm  of  that  celebrated  Spaniflr 
snartyr  St.  Vincent,  born  at  Huefca ;  and  one  of  that  excellent 

vir- 
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virgin  Agueda,  who,  with  fuch  fingular  fortitude,  fufFered  mar- 
tyrdom ;  this  alfo  is  entire  with  the  (kin  and  tlie  hand,  and  is 
preferved  in  an  arm  of  filver.  Another,  of  the  feraphic  father 
St.  Ambrofe,  the  force  of  which  arm  laid  at  his  feet  that  pious 
and  martial  emperor  Theodofms,  who  was  alfo  a  native  of  Spaia. 
That  of  St.  Barbara ;  another,  of  St.  Sixtus,  a  worthy  aflbciate 
of  the  devout  and  intrepid  St.  Laurence ;  and  another,  of  St. 
Ivon.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  an  infinite  number  which  we 
cannot  particularize;  but  we  rauft  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
many  of  thofe,  which,  the  multitude  of  them  renders  proper 
to  pafs  over  in  filence,  belonged  to  the  intrepid  warriors,  who 
fought  under  the  banners  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Urfula. 

'  Here  is  alfo  a  hand  of  pope  Sixtus,  very  probably  that  with- 
which  he  delivered  to  St.  Laurence  the  treafures  of  the  church, 
given  to  him  by  the  two  Philips,  father  and  fon  ;  and  here,  as  it 
were,  it  repeats  that  glorious  a£l  of  judicious  munificence.  Near 
it  is  a  finger  of  that  immaculate  glory  of  the  Spanifli  nation, 
St.  Laurence,  and  another  of  that  venerable  matron  St.  Anne? 
both  placed  in  Ihrines  of  prodigious  value. 

*  A  long  catalogue  might  be  drawn  of  bones,  remains  of  the 
breaft,  neck,  ribs,  and  other  parts,  which  this  facred  anatomy- 
chamber  difplays,  fet  and  kept  in  rich  vafes,  and  forae  with  par- 
ticular indulgences;  particularly  St.  Alban's  rib,  which  is  moft 
fplendidly  inchafed,  and  was  the  gift  of  pope  Clement  to  Philip 
IL  together  with  thole  fent  by  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  which, 
on  the  feaft  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  were  depofited  here  with 
remarkable  exultation  and  folemnity. 

.*  I  cannot,  however,  take  my  leave  of  thefe  remains  without 
jmentioning  particularly  a  relique,  which  was  once  a  part  of  our 
Spanifh  martyr,  the  patron  of  this  amazing  edifice.  It  is  one 
half  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  following  miraculous  circum- 
ftance  is  related  of  it:  pope  Gregory  XIII.  judging,  that  it 
would  be  a  proper  gift  to  this  moft  fplendid  chapel,  dedicated  to 
that  faint,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  too  valuable  to  be  wholly 
parted  with,  ordered  it  to  be  fawn  afunder,  with  a  faw  made  on 
purpofe ;  but,  after  three  fcveral  trials,  the  laft  made  in  the 
prelence  of  the  pope  himfelf,  not  the  leaft  notch,  or  impreflion, 
was  difcernible  in  it;  yet  afterwards,  without  any  force,  or  in- 
ftrument,  it  fell  of  itfelf  into  two  equal  pieces,  and  even  broke 
in  the  moft  folid  part :  at  which  the  illuftrious  company  una- 
nimoufly  cried  out,  "  The  faint  is  defirous  of  returning  to 
Spain."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  infallible  teilimony  of  his 
holinefs  himfelf.  Her  majefty,  Mary  Anne  of  Auftria,  alfo  pre- 
fented  the  monaftery  with  a  relique  of  the  fame  faint,  in  a  rich 
Calliet  of  enamelled  gold. 

Q_3  *  Here 
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'  Here  is  alfo  z  thigh  of  the  fame  martyr,  with  the  fldn 
greatly  fcorcheci,  and  the  marks  of  the  lacerations,  made  in  the 
fiefli  by  the  prongs  ufed  in  turning  this  inflexible  champion  on 
the  gridiron,  during  his  torture.  The  reliquary  is  proportional 
to  its  precious  contents,  being  a  kind  of  canle,  with  two  colon- 
nades of  curious  jafper,  and  the  greateft  part  of  filver  gilt,  en- 
riched with  gems,  and  fome  decorations  of  enamelled  gold.  This 
was  the  firft  relique  of  the  triumphant  St.  Laurence,  p.^cfented 
to  the  royal  founder  of  this  allonilliing  ftrudure,  and  is  not 
only  the  largeft,  but  aUb  the  moft  valuable.  In  another  reli- 
quary of  the  fame  form,  and  equally  valuable,  are  two  bones 
of  St.  Orencio,  and  St.  Paciencia,  the  parents  of  our  illuftrious 
faint. 

*  Another  relique,  the  poffeflion  of  which  alone  muft:  to  all 
appear  a  tranfcendent  happinefs,  is  a  thigh-bone  of  the  apoftle 
St.  Paul ;  the  body  of  that  prince  of  the  apoliles  being  at  Rome, 
the  queen  of  cities. 

*  Here  is  alfo  a  thigh  bone  of  the  bifhop  St.  Martin,  with 
inany  others,  which  1  Hiall  omit,  and  only  mention  the  knee  of 
the  glorious  martyr  St.  Sebaftian,  which  is  entire,  with  part  of 
the  fkin  ;  and.  being  one  of  the  moft  venerable  pieces  in  this 
treafury,  is  kept  in  a  fuperb  chryftal  vafe,  enriched  with  orna- 
ments of  gold.  With  regard  to  the  others  of  this  kind,  let  it 
be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  exceed  five  hundred,  and  that 
many  of  them  belonged  to  the  before  mentioned  heroic  fqua- 
drons,  and  other  martyrs,  whofe  zeal  was  not  to  be  daunted  by- 
torments,  or  death. 

*  The  number  of  bones,  below  the  knee,  is  ftill  greater, 
being  above  fix  hundred;  but  I  fliall  mention  only  the  moft  re- 
markable. Thofe  of  Jufto  and  Paftor,  the  holy  martyrs  of  Al- 
cala,  which  were  felectcd  by  the  fame  king  Philip,  when  the 
greateft  part  of  their  bodies  was  tranflated  to  their  native  coun- 
try. Another  bone  of  the  fame  part,  belonging  to  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  a  native  of  Valencia  ;  another  of  one  of  the  holy  Inno- 
cents, together  with  the  foot  covered  with  its  Ikin  ;  another  of 
that  magnanimous  virgin  and  martyr,  Leocadia,  v.ho  pcrifhed 
in  a  dungeon  at  Toledo;  another  of  the  confelTor  St.  Diego  de 
Alcala,  with  two  l)ones  of  the  fame  part,  from  whence  conti- 
rually  dillils  an  ol«faginous  liquor  ;  another  of  pope  Silvefler, 
tefervedly  held  in  great  veneration. 

*  To  conclude  this  particular  part  of  the  reliques,  I  fliall 
mention  two  feet,  which  are  worthy  to  tread  on  the  ftars.  One 
belonged  to  St.  Philip,  the  apoftle;  it  lias  on  it  part  of  ih^ 
Jkin^  and  fnews  him  to  have  bccu  a  man  of  a  robuft  make:  the 

other 
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■other  belonged  to  the  invincible  St.  Laurence,  the  toes  of  which 
are  entire,  but  contrafted,  and  under  them  is  a  fmall  coal, 
wh?ch,  to  devout  eyes,  fiirpaffes  the  radiancy  of  the  fineil:  car- 
buncle. The  reliquaries,  which  contain  them,  are  oi'  the  fame 
figure,  and  depofited  in  a  tabernacle,  adorned  with  columns  and 
fuezes  of  moft  beautiful  workmanihip. 

*  Befides  thefe,  there  are  above  twelve  hundred  other  bones, 
from  the  length  of  fix  inches  and  upwards,  and  ftill  more  of 
fmaller  dimenfions ;  but  the  fmalleft  are  without  number. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  prolixitj',  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  faint  of  which  there  is  not  a  large  relique  in  this 
church,  except  two,  St.  Jofeph,  and  St.  John,  the  evangelilK 
Here  are  even  fome  remains  of  the  prophets,  who  lived  before 
the  chrilHan  a;ra,  and  fcveral  large  bones  of  apoftles.  The 
remains  of  St.  Andrew  alone  fill  a  whole  reliquary  ;  befides  which 
there  are  fomc  rcliques^  of  the  two  evangelifts,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Luke? 

Befides  thefe  anatomical  cafes  of  Romlfh  fiiperflition  and  im- 
pofture,  there  is  a  great  number  of  reliques  diftributed  in  many 
partaof  the  edifice,  to  fecure  it  from  ftorms  and  thunder,  and 
fire.  One  would  imagine  that  the  veneration  of  the  people  for 
thefe  rotten  bones  would  have  fomewhat  abated,  Vv'hen  they 
faw  that  they  could  not  preferve  the  building  from  the  ravages 
of  that  terrible  conflagration  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 

In  one  apartment  ,of  the  principal  cloifter  is  another  intire 
body  of  one  of  the  Innocents,  flain  at  Bethlehem;  together 
with  a  bar  of  the  gridiron  on  which  St.  Laurence  futFered  mar- 
tyrdom ;  one  of  the  water-pots  ufed  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  ; 
(everal  bits  of  the  crofs ;  a  piece  of  St.  Agueda's  veil,  which 
once  quenched  a  flream  of  fire  ifiiiing  from  mount  iEtna;  and 
piany  other  pieces  of  facred  linnen,  veils,  and  bones  of  martyrs. 

The  Spanilh  author,  like  a  true  fon  of  the  catholic  church, 
feems  to  think,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  founder  failed  in 
the  fmall  number  of  gold  and  filver  utenfils  provided  for  the 
fervice  of  the  altar;  but  theEnglifh  reader  will  be.jierhaps  of  a 
diiferent  opinion,  when  he  perules  the  following  lift. 

'  A  gold  chalice,  enamelled  and  finely  wrought;  this  is  ufed 
only  by  the  prior,  and  on  the  chief  feftivals  :  a  tabernacle, 
which  he  carries  in  his  hands  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day,  and  other 
folemn  procelfions.  Two  corporal-cafI;ets,  different  in  form, 
but  both  extremely  rich,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  fine 
.emeralds.  A  breaft-plate  of  gold,  which  the  prior  wears  on 
•folemii  days,  enriched  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
Q.^  pearl« 
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pearls  of  immenfe  value  :  one  of  the  pearls  being  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  coft  forty  thoufand  ducats,  but  is  thought  to 
be  '.vrrtii  fifty  thoufand.  Thefe  are  the  only  gold  utenfils  in  the 
f  ciiity. 

*  ^^-ith  regard  to  thcfe  of  filver,  their  number  is  fufficient, 
though  not  fuperfiuous.  The  chalices  amount  to  eighty,  which 
are  all  of  elegant  workmanfliip,  and  of  a  proper  fize.  They 
likewife  increafe  every  year,  the  fucceffurs  of  the  founder  giving 
to  I  ills  chapel  the  three  chalices,  in  which  they  offer,  on  the 
feaft  of  the  Epiphany,  gold,  frankincenfe,  and  myrrh. 

*  Here  are  alfo  forty  plain  filver  candlefticks ;  but  are  ufed 
only  three  days  in  a  year,  viz.  on  the  proceffions  of  Corpus 
Chrifti,  Holy  Thurfday,  and  Good  Friday,  when  they  are  car- 
rie;'  by  forty  children  of  the  fem.naries.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  four  of  fdver  gilt,  appropriated  to  the  fellivals,  in  which  the 
prior  and  vicar  officiate;  four  of  ebony,  two  cmbellifhed  with 
gilt  brafs,  and  the  others  with  filver,  for  the  anniverfary  of  the 
kings  and  queens. 

'  Six  filver  lamps  are  fufpended  in  the  navesof  the  church, 
"befides  that  before  the  great  altar,  which  is  very  much  admired 
for  its  falhion  and  workmanfliip. 

•*  For  the  fervice  of  the  forty  altars,  there  are  two  fets  of 
branches  and  crolTes,  one  of  filver,  and  the  other  of  gilt  brafs. 
The  high  altar,  and  the  two  in  the  reliquaries,  have  indeed,  be- 
fides three  large  gilt  crucifixes  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  and 
fix  candlellicks  of  equal  magnitude,  likewife  four  of  filver  gilt, 
and  finely  wrought,  which  are  placed  on  the  two  reliquary  altars 
on  folemn  days. 

*  The  holy  tables,  near  the  altar,  have  four  large  filver 
cifterns,  feveral  ewers,  pails,  and  (lands,  of  the  fame  metal, 
belonging  to  them.  The  cifterns  and  pails  are  adorned  with 
enamelled  figures  of  infefis,  very  naturally  reprefented  j  thefe 
are  appropriated  to  the  anniverfaries  of  kings.  They  have  alfo 
ebony  candlefl:icks  and  croiTes,  decorated  with  brafs,  enamelled 
with  gold,  and  even  the  pails  and  ftands  are  of  the  fame. 

*  The  aflbrtment  for  the  anniverfary  of  queens  confifts  of  a 
like  number,;  but  the  ebony  is  decorated  with  filver.' 

The  defcription  of  the  Elcurial  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  particularize;  though 
the  reader  wUl  be  plcafed  to  fee  the  following  infcripticn  on  a 
plain  of  black  Italian  marble,  and  appearing  in  large  golden 
letters;  an  epitaph  compofed  by  tlie  mi  ft  em.inent  kliolars  in 
Spain,  commanded  by  the  king  to  lay  their  heads  together  for 
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this  purpofe ;  though,  for  our  parts,  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
obfcurity  and  conceit  than  for  claffical  elegance  and  fimplicity. 

D.     O.     M. 

LOCUS  SACER  MORTALITATIS  EXUVIIS, 

CATHOLICORUM  REGUM 

A  RESTAURATORE  VITJE,  CUIUS  AR^  MAX.- 

AUSTRIACA  AD  HUC  PIETATE  SUBIACENT, 

OPTATAM  DIEM  EXPECT ANTIUM, 

QUAM  POSTUMAM  SEDEM  SIBI,  ET  SUIS 

CAROLUS  CiESARUM  MAX.  IN  VOTIS  HABUIT 

PHILIPPUS  II.  REGUM  PRUDENTISS.  ELEGIT. 

PHILIPPUS  III.  VERE  PIUS  INCOAVIT. 

PHILIPPUS  IlIL 

CLEMENTIA,  CONST ANTIA,  RELIGIONS  MAGNUS 

AUXIT,  ORNAVIT,  ABSOLVIT, 

ANNO  DOM.  M.  DC.  LIV/ 

The  work  is  concluded  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  flatues  and 
paintings,  with  an  account  of  the  artifts  by  whom  they  were 
executed.  Among  thefe  we  find  the  celebrated  names  of  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Luca  Giordano, 
Guido,  Giorgione,  Baffano,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Andrea  Sarto, 
Paul  Veronefe,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  other  great  mafters. 

The  ftile  of  the  Spanifh  author  is  pompous  and  inflated;  that 
of  the  tranflator  elegant  enough  ;  though  v^e  apprehend  he  has 
frequently  miftaken  the  meaning  of  the  original.  In  page  18, 
in  defcribing  the  principal  front  of  the  building,  the  tranflator 
fays  it  is  feven  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  fix  hundred 
in  height  to  the  cornice;  whereas  the  height  was  no  more  than 
fixty  {fefenta:)  indeed,  we  imagine  this  mull  have  been  an  over- 
fight  in  the  printer;  for  we  cannot  think  any  man  could  be  io 
ignorant  of  proportion  as  to  have  any  idea  of  a  houfe  fix  hun- 
dred feet  high. — At  the  bottom  of  the  fame  page,  we  find  the 
fbllowing  fentence.  "  Over  this  row  of  Doric  pillars  is  another 
of  the  Ionic  order,  equally  bold  and  elegant,  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  with  the  former,  and  appear  hke  them,  to  be  half 
within  the  wall,  the  other  hall' projeding;  but,  in  the  laft  row, 
the  four  middle  pillars  only  join  to  the  facade,  the  tympan, 
battlements,  and  globes,  which  anfvver  to  the  pillars,  with  all 

the  precifion  of  the  exquifite  art.' The  original  runs  thus : 

♦  Sobre  efte  primer  orden  Dorico,  fe  levanta  con  ayrofifllmo 
aliento  otro  orden  lonico  ;  las  colunas  fobre  fus  pedeflales,  tie- 
nen  eKmifino  relieve,  que  las  de  abaxo,  fingiendo  que  fe  embebe 
la  media  en  el  muro,  y  la  otra  media  fale  afuera  ;  no  ay  mas  en 
cfle  Olden,  que  las  quatro  colunas  de  en  medio,  y  encima  fe  re- 

mata 
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inata  con  frontifpicio,  y  tcrapano,  acroteras,  y  bolas,  que  refpon- 
den  alas  colunas,  con  cl  ertudio  y  conforn)idad  que  pide  el  arte.* 
The  real  meaning  we  take  to  be,  '  Over  this  lirft  Doric  order  is- 
raifed  another  Ionic  order,  of  the  mod  elegant  tallc.  The  co- 
lumns on  their  pedellals  have  the  fame  relief  as  thofe  below, 
feemingly  half  ihrnnk  into  the  wall,  and  half  projetting  from  it. 
In  this  order  there  are  only  four  pillars  thus  half  relieved,  and 
iinifhed  at  top  with  frontifpiece,  tympanum,  pediment,  and 
globes,  anfwerable  to  the  columns,  with  that  ftudied  conformity 
which  the  art  requires.'  The  Ionic  pillars  were  not  of  the  fame 
tlimenfions  with  the  Doric ;  nor  were  there  more  than  four  in  all. 
— In  page  20,  the  tranflator  fays,  '  On  each  fide  is  a  fquare 
pilafter,  reaching  to  the  cornice,  where  they  both  terminate  ia 
battlements,  each  crowned  with  a  large  globe  ;  but  the  trye 
form  within  two  facades,  extending  along  the  whole  building, 
the  area  between  them  being  filled  with  a  large  window,  its 
tympan,  pinnacles,  and 'other  ornament?.'  This  paragraph  is 
beyond  our  coraprehenfion ;  though,  in  our  opinion,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  original  is  obvious  enough,  as  expreffed  in  tbefe 
words  :  '  Levantanfe  dos  pilaftras  quadradas  a  los  lados,  que 
llegan  ala  cornija ;  y  las  dos  efiremas  rematan  con  fa  acrotera,  y 
bola  grande  encima ;  mas  las  dos  de  adentro,  fuben  haziendo 
fobre  todo  el  pdificio  otros  dos  frontifpicios,  cuyo  medio  ocupai 
una  ventana,  y  encima  fu  tempano  y  acroteras  con  las  mifmos 
remates.'  '  Two  fquared  pilafters,  rifing  at  the  fides,  reach  to 
the  cornice;  and  the  two  external  are  finiflied  with  each  a  pin- 
nacle, and  large  ball  at  top  :  but  the  two  within  thefe,  rife  above 
the  whole  body  of  the  building,  and  form  other  two  frontif- 
pieces,  the  middle  fpace  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  window, 
having  above  its  tympanum  and  pinnacles,  with  the  fame  finifh- 
ing.'  In  the  fame  page  we  read,  '  The  oppofite  fide,  which 
faces  the  ea'll,  is  of  the  fame  length,  one  hundred,  and  forty  feet;* 
whereas,  in  fad,  it  is  feven  hundred  and  forty  feet,  (fetecientos 
y  quarenta  pies.)  In  the  very  next  he  fays,  '  from  the  tower 
facing  the  fouth  and  weft,  to  tiiat  which  faces  the  north  and  eaft, 
(the  windows)  are  adorned  with  an  hundred  and  twenty-one  bars, 
nine  feet  high,  and  five  and  a  half  broad.'  But  the  meaning  of 
the  original  is,  '  the  windows  are  adorned  with  intire  grates  nine 
feet  high,  &c.  and  amount  in  all  [i.e.  the  windows)  to  one  hun- 
<lr-ed  and  twenty-one.'  A  few  lines  above,  we  are  told,  that  the 
t  fillet,  -which,  at  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  furrounds  the  whole 
'quadrangle,  is  indeed  the  crown  of  this  uuguft  fiiruQure.'  How 
can  the  fillet  be  fuppofed  the  crown  of  a  ftruflure,  which  it  only 
girdles  about  half  way  up }  Thp  Spanifh  author  fays  no  fuch 
thing :  his  words  are  thefe ;  '  El  lienjo  de  mediodia  parece  el 
{Hias  hermofo  de  todos,  au-nquc  no  tiene  pilaltras,  ni  fajas,  ex- 
cept* 
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cepta  la  que  corre  en  contorno  de  todo  el  quadro  a  los  treinta, 
pies,  y  la  corona  de  todo  el  edificio.'  ♦  The  fouth  front  is  the 
moil  beautiful  of  any,  though  it  has  neither  pilafters  nor  fillets, 
except  that  (fillet)  which  furrounds  the  whole  quadrangle  at  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  crown  (or  the  coping)  of  the  whole 
edifice.' 

From  thefe  obfervations,  made  in  comparing  a  few  pages  of 
the  tranflation  with  the  original,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that 
there  are  many  other  inaccuracies  throughout  the  whole  work 
which  pow  lies  before  us ;  nor  can  it  be  expedled,  that  a  man 
who  is  not  himfelf  acquainted  with  architefture  fliould  tranflate, 
M'ithout  errors,  a  book  replete  with  fcientifical  terms,  ufed  in 
the  local  defcription  of  an  edifice. 


Foreign  Articles. 
Art.  XL      Fiu!   Politiques  fur  k  Commerce.     Amfterdam. 

THE  author  of  this  little  piece  has  fhewn  a  great  fund  of 
knowledge,  of  genius,  and  of  public  fpirit  in  thefe  out- 
lines of  a  more  extenfive  defign,  which  he  now  publifhes  as  a 
trial  how  his  larger  work  will  probably  be  relifhed.  As  the  arts, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  are  the  fources  of  the  wealth  and 
felicity  of  the  fubjeds,  as  well  as  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
the  fovereign  in  every  ftate,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
firft  principle  that  aftuates  thefe  different  branches  of  induftry, 
and  diffufes  the  proper  life  and  fpirit  through  each  diftinft  de- 
partment. Nor  is  he  lefs  accurate  in  fetting  forth  the  caufes 
which  obllruft  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  the  arts,  and  com- 
merce, and  frequently  produce  their  decline,  even  while  the  in- 
dullry  of  the  people  is  exerted  to  the  utmolf.  He  obferves  that 
France,  fituated  in  a  temperate  climate,  bleffedwith  the  utmoft 
fertility  of  foil,  abundance  of  inhabitants  equally  inventive,  in- 
genious, and  perfevering,  waflied  by  the  ocean,  watered  by  fine 
rivers,  and  rendered  commodious  by  fafe  and  large  harbours,  is 
above  all  other  countries  calculated  for  an  extenfive  commerce, 
the  culture  of  the  arts,  and  particularly  of  hufbandry.  He' 
even  imagines  that  the  government,  laws,  and  cuffoms  of  that 
country,  are  particularly  adapted  to  promote  its  wealth,  power, 
and  felicity  :  but  here  we  differ  entirely  from  the  fentiments  of 
this  excellent  writer.  The  vanity  of  the  people  in  general  may 
be  ufeful  to  domeltic  indultry,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  to  foreig\i 
trade  ;  but  it  is  abfurd,  even  in  idea,  to  fuppofe  that  a  defpotic 
government  can  prove  kindly,  or  in  theleall  promote  the  arts. 

Our 
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Our  author  propofes  feveral  alterations  in  the  civil  govern* 
jnent  of  France,  which  look  extremely  well  on  paper,  but  will 
never  be  reduced  to  practice.  The  /cheme  of  public  granaries, 
the  idea  of  2.  farmer-company,  and  the  means  propofed  for  raifino- 
funds  fufficient  to  anivver  the  expences  of  our  author's  projefts, 
would  interfere  too  much  with  the  interefl  of  individuals  ever 
to  be  received.  In  arbitrary  governments,  whatever  in  any  de- 
gree affefts  the  revenue,  however  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  will  be  re- 
jefted  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  our  author's  notions  could  not 
be  executed  without  confiderable  diminution  of  the  revenue  for 
fome  years,  though  in  time  his  plan  might  tend  greatly  to  en- 
creafe  the  opulence  of  the  kingdom  in  general.  But  we  will 
fufpend  our  judgment  until  we  Teethe  whole  fcheme  completely 
drawn  out,  as  a  mere  fketch  of  outlines  cannot  fo  ftrongly  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  the  author  as  a  finiflied  piece. 


Art.  XII.     Lettres  Tarijlennes.     Paris. 

THIS  is  a  moral  and  philofophical  romance  on  the  defire 
and  means  of  attaining  happinefs.  The  author  intro- 
duces a  young  man  of  ftrong  natural  talents,  but  unimproved 
by  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  pulhing  on  ftrenu- 
oufly  in  fearch  of  felicity,  but  every  moment  retarded  in  his 
courfe  by  fome  unforefeen  accident,  and  unlucky  difappointment. 
He  furrenders  himfelf  to  all  his  paflions,  imagining  that  in  gra- 
tifying them  he  accompliihes  his  defign.  Love,  ambition,  gal- 
lantry, diverfions,  the  purfuit  of  wealth  and  of  knowledge,  all 
engage  him  in  their  turns.  Each  of  thefe  objeds  appears  for  a 
time  the  chief  good,  but  loon  prove  mere  illufions  and  deceitful 
dreams,  which  encreafed  his  miiery,  in  proportion  as  they 
raifed  his  expedations.  After  endlefs  fearch  and  fruitlefs  labour, 
the  young  philofopher  concludes,  that  abfoiute  happinefs  can- 
not be  attained  in  this  life;  and  that  the  utnioft  felicity  human 
nature  is  capable  of  receiving,  confifts  in  a  perfedl  calm  of  the 
fenfes,  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  llillnefs  of  the  paffions,  and 
the  fweets  of  innocence.  What  chiefly  recommends  this  little 
work,  is  the  engaging  manner  in  which  the  author  has  treated 
the  deepeft  philofophical  fpeculations,  without  any  of  the  for- 
mality and  pedantry  of  didaftic  fyifems. 


Art.  XIII.     Literary   Intelligence. 

IT  is  with    pleafure  we  hear  that  propofals  have  been  lately 
publifhed  at  Pifa,  for  printing  a  Complete  Hiftory  of  that 
celebrated  Republick,  written  by  flaminio  del  Bargo,  a  fenator 

and 
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snd  lawyer  of  great  reputation.  As  nothing  of  this  kind  that 
we  know  of  has  hitherto  appeared,  except  in  that  vaft  and  va- 
luable colledion  of  the  Italian  writers,  compiled  by  the  learned 
Muratori,  we  doubt  not  but  thefe  propofals  will  be  favourably 
received.  For  whether  we  confider  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the 
commonwealth  to  grandeur,  its  extenfive  commerce,  its  power- 
ful marine,  its  dangerous  and  important  wars  by  fea  and  land, 
its  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  all  the  other  ftates  of  Italy  ;  or,  laftly,  its  famous 
univerfity,  and  reputation  for  literature,  a  complete  hiftory  of 
Pifa  will  prove  equally  entertaining  to  the  learned  and  the  more 
indolent  reader. 
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Art.  l^.  A  Di/Jertation  on  the  life  of  Sea  Water  in  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Glands.  Particularly  the  Scur-vy,  Jaundice,  King's  Evil,  Lepro- 
Jy,  and  the  Glandular  Confumption.  Tranf,ated from  the  Latin  of 
Richard  Riiflel,  M.  D.  To  luhich  is  added  a  Tranjlation  of  Dr. 
Speed'j  Commentary  on  Sea  Water  :  as  alfo  an  Account  of  the  Na^ 
iure.  Properties i  and  Ufes,  of  all  the  remarkable  Mineral  Waters  in 
Great  Britain.  By  an  eminent  Phyjician.  The  Fourth  Edition. 
8<yo.     Price  6d.    Owen. 

AGreeable  to  that  line  of  the  Greek  tragedian,  OxXaa-aa.  y.\v^n 
ircivlsi,  r  otv^^anrun  v.xv.ot,  the  learned  Dr.  Ruflel  publiflied  the 
virtues  of  fea  water,  as  much  more  extenfive  than  farther  expe- 
rience has  confirmed.  In  every  kind  of  obftrudion  it  is  recom- 
mended as  a  fpecific,  and  undoubtedly  its  effedts  in  all  in- 
cipient diforders  of  the  glands,  are  very  confiderable ;  but  to 
thefe  and  fcrophulous  tumors,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  it  ought 
probably  to  be  confined.  The  merit  of  this  work  fufKciently 
appears  from  the  number  of  editions  it  hath  pafTed  ;  our  criti- 
cifm  therefore  fo  late,  would  be  as  unfeafonable  as  the  compli- 
ments fent  by  the  Trojans  to  Tiberius,  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
mother's  deceafe.  We  fhall  only  mention  that  this  tranflation 
feems  to  be  juft  to  the  original,  and  that  the  volume  is  eked 
out  and  improved  by  a  tranflation  of  Dr.  Speed's  judicious  Com- 
mentary on  Sea  Water,  which  has  not,  that  we  know  of,  before 
appeared  in  the  Englilh  language. 

Art.   15.    The  Life  and  Opinions  o/"  Trif^ram  Shandy,  Gentleman. 
Fol.lll.      \7.mo.     Pr.2s.6d.     Scott> 

Triftram  Shandy  is  at  length  born  ;  but  io  unequal  to  the 

hopes  conceived  of  him  in   the  v/omb,  that  we  apprehend  the 

5  public 
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public  will  cry  out  upon  him  as  an  abortion,  or  perhaps  a  fpii- 
rious  brat,  palmed  upon  the  fond  parent  for  his  own  legitimate 
offspring.  To  fpeak.  without  a  figure,  we  never  perufed  a  more 
ftupid,  unmeaning,  and  fenfelefs  performance  than  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Triftram  Shandy,  wiiich  the  author  would  impudently 
pafs  for  the  fupplement  to  a  production,  as  celebrated  for  its 
wit  as  this  certauily  will  be  for  its  dulnefs. 

Art.  16.  ChriJIian  and  Critical  Remarks  on  a  Drolls  or  Interlude^ 
called  the  Minor.  No-tjo  aSiing  by  a  Company  of  Stage-Plavers  in 
f^e  Hay  market  ;  and  J  aid  to  be  aSlcd  by  Authority.  In  'which 
the  Blafphe/ny,  Faljhood,  and  Scurrility  of  that  Piece  is  properly 
cofijideredt  anpwered,  and  expofed.  By  a  Minijlcr  of  the  Church 
cf  Chrijl.     %vo.     Pr.  i  s.     Keith. 

Here  a  pretended  difciple  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  taber- 
nacle encounters  the  archnefs  and  comic  fatire  of  the  humorous 
author  of  the  Minor,  with  arguments  deduced  from  fcriptufd 
and  the  fathers. 

Art.  17.  A  Letter  of  Expbjlulationfrom  the  Manager  of  the  theatre 
7«  Tottenham-Court,  to  the  Manager  of  the  Theatre  in  theiizy- 
Market.  Relati've  to  a  nenu  Comedy  called  the  Minor,  fal.  Pr, 
is.    Stevens, 

However  indifferent  the  poetry  of  this  familiar  epiftle  may 
appear,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains  fome  charader  and 
humour. 

Art.  iS.  An  EJJay  upon  the  Virtues  of  Balm  of  Gilead.  With  a 
Copper-Plate  of  the  Balfani  Tree, '  guarded  by  a  Janiffary.  Js  it 
no^  gronx}s  in  the  Garden  of  Mecha,  fubjcti  to  the  Prince  cf  Avz- 
bia  Felix  in  Afia.  To  -vohich  is  added,  an  Account  of  the  Effenct 
of  that  noble  Medicine,  and  proper  Diredions  for  taking  it,  l^c, 
8w.     Pr.  6d.     Kearfly. 

This  month  teems  with  medical  difcoveries,  and  phyfic  feems 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  gaining  the  fummit  of  perfection.  We 
have  here  a  whole  pamphlet  wrote  on  purpofe  to  alTure  us,  that 
the  opo-balfam  retailed  by  our  apothecaries  is  fcandaloudy  adul- 
terated ;  but  that  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  publiflier's  ac- 
quaintance, has  difcovered  a  method  of  extrafting  the  genuine 
etherial  particles  of  that  noble  medicine,  the  Balm  cf  Gilead, 
ivhoje  balfarnic  'virtues,  the  mojl  eminent  phyficians  of  every  age  have 
acknoivledged  to  exceed  all  other  things  yet  kno-ivn  in  phyjic,  for  coughs^ 
hoarfenefs,  and  tightnefs  acrofs  the  hreajl.  Unluckily,  however,  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  prefixed  to  this  advertifement,  of  na- 
ture's 
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iure-s  grand  refiorative,  obferves,  that  it  is  a  great  qoeftion  whe- 
ther one  grain  of  the  genuine  opo-balfam  be  contained  in  that 
fophifticated  mafs,  imported  and  fold  under  this  name ;  whence 
we  imagine  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  profound  chemift,  his 
friend,  to  extract  the  f/^m«//'«r/7V/i?/ of  a  medicine,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  which  is  contained  in  the  fubjedt  of  his  elaborate  pro- 
ceffes. 

Art.  19.  A  DiJJertaficn  on  a  ne^o  Method  of  reducing  all  Sorts  of 
Dtjiortions  of  the  Human  Body  ;  and  of  making  Jirait,  crooked 
Limbs,  from  the  Infant  State  to  that  of  Maturity.  EJ'eSed  •■with- 
out Pain,  Confinements^  Bandages,  or  the  Ufe  of  any  Injirumaits. 
With  Propofals  for  Courfes  of  LeSures  thereon,  l^c.  iffc.  By  Tho- 
mas Meadows,  of  London,  and  of  his  Majeffs  R.  N.  Surgeon 
and  Prof ef or  of  Midwifery.      8-w.     Pr.  \s. 

We  do  not  recolleft  ever  to  have  feen  fo  folemn  a  pufF  as  this 
learned  performance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Meadows,  of  London, 
and  of  his  majefly's  royal  navy,  furgeon,  and  profeflbr  of  mid- 
wifery, except  a  very  eloquent  addrefs  to  the  ladies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  fome  aflonifhing  inflances  of  deformities  reduced 
by  the  incomparable  Mr.  Meadows.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet 
is  contained  in  the  title  page.  We  fhould,  however,  be  inex- 
cufable  if  we  negle£led  tranfcribing  the  following  public-fpirited 
invitation.  '  Phyficians,  matrons,  and  young  ladies,  whether 
deformed  or  not,  may  be  free  at  any  time  to  fee  the  progrefive 
advantages  of  fome  of  my  patients,  and  a  cure.'  In  this  adver- 
tifement  Mr.  Meadows  archly  claffes  the  phyficians  and  matrons 
together,  intimating  thereby  that  both  are  equally  old  women 
and  goffips. 

Art.  20.     Canadia.     Ode.     Er»iiy.io;.     jj^ta.     Pr.  is.   Clarke. 

From  diftorted  bones  the  tranfition  is  natural  to  broken 
bones,  defcribed  by  this  bard  with  all  the  enthufiafm  of  a  ge- 
nuine Fates.  The  following  panegyric  on  the  Britifli  ftatefmen 
and  generals,  will  be  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  powers  of  our 
inflated  poet. 

*  Quid  nunc  Hovardos,  Quid  memorem  Dracos  ? 
Greenvillum,  etalto  ftemmate  Verium  ? 

Olim  duello  pertimendos, 
Et  decora  anterioris  xv'i  ? 

*  Jam  vivitHaucus,  vivit  et  Holmius, 
Bofcaunus,  etSaundefius  inclyti. 

Olborne,  Barringtone,  fortes, 
Tuqj  vale,  memorande  Amherfti! 

*  Quid 
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«  Quid  jam  Durellos,  Quid  Brodericios 
Dicamus  acres  ?  Euge  f  Britannicis 
Granbaje,  Walgraviq;  Terris 
Confpicua  emicuiitis  Aftra. 

*  Pelhame,  Pitti,  Vos  quoq;  Regii 
In  Pace,  Bello,  Confiliarii, 
Gaudete;  Communi  Saluti 
Non  temere  invigilaiVis  una.* 

Art.  21.  Anhnadijerjions  on  the  Increafe  of  Fe'vers,  and  oiler  Di- 
feafes  :  Withfafe  and  eajy  Remedies  offered  for  the  Prevention  and 
Cure  thereof.  Alfo  the  Author's  Reafons  for  puhlijhing  the  fame  ; 
ivith  an  account  of  their  Virtue,  Manner  of  Preparation,  and 
Vje.  By  R.  White,  a  Lonjer  of  Chemijlry.  Zvo.  Price  6d. 
Williams. 

We  have  here  another  pamphlet,  wrote  with  a  view  to  ufher 
in  a  noftrum,  called  '  The  univerfal  chymical  tinfture,  or  an- 
tidote againft  difeafes,'  probably  of  a  piece  with  the  etherial 
balfam  above-mentioned. 

Art.  22.  Fables  tranfated from  ^fop,  and  other  Authors.  To^.vhich 
are  fiihjoined,  a  Moral  in  Verje,  and  an  Application  in  Profe, 
adapted  to  each  Fable.  EjnbeWped  nvith  Cuts  from  the  beji  De- 
igns,    izmo.     Pr.  y.     Briflovv. 

A  performance  judicioufly  compiled,  and  well-adapted  to  the 
amufement  and  inltruftion  of  children. 

Art.  23.  The  World  Lof  and  Regained  by  Love.  An  allegorical  Tale. 
To  <which  is  added,  Iphis  and  Amaranta,  oTf  Cupid  Re-venged, 
Izmo.     Pr.  zs.  6d.     Burd. 

There  is  in  this  little  piece,  which  we  fufpeft  to  be  of  foreign 
growth,  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  fancy  and  genius.  The  fatire 
is  poignant,  but  delicate  ;  the  defcriptions  warm,  but  chafte ; 
except  in  one  place  cr  two,  where  the  pencil  glows,  and  the 
colouring  is  perhaps  too  ftrong,  to  admit  of  that  decency  fa- 
credly  to  be  preferved  in  every  work  intended  for  the  amufement 
of  the  young  and  tender  mind.  In  this  fpecies  of  writing  the 
French  excel  all  other  nations ;  their's  is  the  art  of  trifling  agree- 
ably, of  defcribing  the  raptures  of  love,  without  feeling  its  in- 
fluence. We  fee  here  a  whole  volume  wrote  with  a  view  to 
compliment  the  celebrated  miftrefs  of  Lewis  in  three  lines.  Ve- 
nus weeps  that  her  altars  are  deferted,  and  the  power  of  love 
banifhed  from  the  earth.  Cupid,  to  confole  his  mother,  en- 
gages to  revive  its  influence :  he   applies  to  Leander,  the  moft 

conflant 
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oonftant  of  Love's  votaries;  acquaints  him  with  his  mother's  af- 
fliftion,  makes  hira  the  inf^rument  for  executing  the  fcheme  he 
had  projefted,  and  infpires  his  heart  with  a  paifion  for  the  an- 
tiquated MelilTa,  already  pafled  the  feafon  of  love  by  five  luf- 
trums..  As  the  union  of  two  young  hearts  had  nothing  in  it 
liirprifrng,  it  was  Cupid's  intention  to  re-eftablifti  the  power  of 
the  Cyprian  goddefs  by  a  miracle.  lie  infpired  with  a  mutiial 
paffion  the  youthful,  the  blooming,  the  rigorous  Leander,  and 
the  fuperannuated  MelifTa,  in  the  icy  winter  of  her  ai^e.  Fame 
propagates  the  ftory,  with  a  thoufand  additional  cirrumftanccs. 
Love  rcfumes  his  power  on  earth,  and  fpreads  fiirh  felicity  among 
mortals,  as  excites  jealoufy  in  the  breaft  of  Jove.  The  thun- 
<ierer  difcards  Ganymede,  he  relinquifhes  the  unnat'iral  palTioa, 
and  his  love  for  the  once-adored  Kebe  returns.  But  imagining 
it  would  leffen  his  dignity  to  reftore  to  her  place  the  degraded 
lady,  he  detaches  Mercury  to  the  earth,  to  feek  among  the 
daughters  of  men  one  capable  of  rendering  him  as  happy  as 
mortals.  The  fon  of  Maia,  after  fi<imming  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  lights  in  that  country  vvaOied 
by  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  a  land  which  had  long  been  the  fa- 
vourite habitation  of  the  graces.  Here  he  beheld  the  beauteous 
^gle,  a  nymph  decreed  by  the  fates  for  Jupiter:  her  features, 
her  fliape,  her  wit,  her  voice,  in  a  word,  the  whole  woman,  in- 
fpired to  render  her  worthy  of  the  mailer  of  the  univerfe.  All 
beaven  applauded  MeVcury's  choice,  and  Juno  herfclf  could  not 
forbear  acknowledging  her  lovely. 

Upon  fo  flender  a  foundation  as  this  compliment,  has  our 
author  wrote  eight  cantos,  replete  with  pretty  imagery,  and 
pleafing  poetical  flights,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  Britifli  ladies,  among  whom  ten 
thoufand  iEgles  iliinc. 

Art.  24.  The  Coffee-Houfe,  or.  Fair  Fvgiti've.  A  Comedy  of  F'l've 
Ails.  Written  by  Mr.  Voltaire.  TraaJIated  from  the  French. 
2,'vo.     Pr.   u.bd.     Wilkie. 

Our  laft  Number  gave  an  account  of  this  comedy  in  the  ori- 
ginal. We  have  here  only  to  add,  that  the  natural  ea!e  at:d 
freedom  of  the  dialogue  is  happily  preferved  in  the  tranflation. 
The  charafter  of  Freeport,  however,  inftead  of  being  heighten- 
ed, ought  rather,  we  think,  to  have  been  foftened  in  the  £ng- 
li(h  drefs. 

Art.  25.  The  Romance  of  a  Day  ;  or,  an  Ad-vcnture  in  Greenwich- 
Park /«/?  Eafter.      \2mo.     Pr.    Is.     Pottinger. 

The  peculiar  ftile  and  phrafeology  of  this  little  novel,  at  one 
glance  point  out  the  author.   Although  we  think  the  attempts  to 
Vol,  X,  Seftrmkr,\y6o^  R  humorous 
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humorous  defcrlption  ftrained,  yet  fo  interefting  has  he  ir.ade 
the  fituatjons  of  the  principal  charafters,  that  we  Ihould  not 
be  forry  had  he  prolonged  the  Romance  of  a  Day  to  the  fpace  of 
a  week. 

Art.  26.  J  Letter  to  Mr.  George  Aylett,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary, 
at  Windfor  :  containing  an  Account  of  his  Beha-viour  at  a  late 
chirurgical  oj)eration.  ^_^  Jofeph  Benwell  o/'Eton.  2'vo.  Price 
6  d.     Scott. 

We  have  not  feen  an  inftance  of  a  more  unwearied  and  ran- 
corous perfecution  than  that  which  has  been  carried  on  againft 
the  charafter  of  Mr.  Aylett  :  a  perfecution  which  feems  to  have 
arifcn  from  fome  other  caufe  than  that  which  is  afl'igned  in  this, 
and  former  pamphlets,  publifhed  to  his  prejudice. 

Mr.  B in  the  piece  before  us  ftill  urges  the  ridiculous 

plea  of  Mr.  A^ylett's  having  taken  away  his  leg  without  his 
knowledge  ~,  and  fuppoi ts  it  by  fome  affidavits,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  had  better  been  omitted.  He  not  only  infills  upon 
this  charge,  but  proceeds  to  accufe  him  of  having  performed 
the  operation  in  an  unfkilful  manner,  injurious  to  the  health 
and  conftitution  of  him,  the  patient  ;  and  this  affertion  he 
jnaintains,  by  a  citation  from  Mr.  Sharp's  treatife  on  the  ope^ 
rations.  The  addrefs  is  couched  in  the  moft  acrimonious  terms, 
and  feems  to  imply  a  malevolent  defign  tq  ruin  Mr.  Aylett's  re- 
putation as  a  furgeon :  a  circumftance  from  whence  we  conjec- 
ture that  Mr.  B ll's  name  is  only  ufed  as  a  ftalking  horfe 

to  conceal  the  aim  of  fecret  enemies,  who  do  not  choofe  to 
appear  in  propria  perfona. 

Art.  27.  J  full  Reply  to  a  Letter,  U7ider  the  "Name  i^^  Jcfeph  Ben- 
well,  of  Eton,  concerning  a  late  operation.  By  George  Aylett, 
Surgeon,  at  Windfor.     ?>-vo.     Price  6  d.     Cooper. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Aylett  has,  with  uncommon  fagacity 
and  prccifion,  refuted  the  obje<fticns  which  had  been  Itarted,  and 
confuted  the  falfnoods  which  had  been  alledged,  with  refpedt  to 
his  munner  cf  amputating  the  leg  of  B II ;  the  firft  by  ar- 
guments and  quotations  in  his  turn  from  the  beft  authors  ;  the 
lafl  by  inconteftable  declarations  upon  the  oath  of  Mr.  Pen- 
ford,  extrat^s  of  letters,  and  atteftatipns  figned  by  Mr.  Brom- 
field,  the  very  perfon  whofe  evidence  had  been  urged  again(l 
him.     He  felefts  and  cxpofes  cirers  inconfiftencies  and  contra- 

^hfticns  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  B ^11;  and,  in  anfwer  to 

the  declaration  upon  oath  by  Th< P — —  Efq;  which  B  — 11 

hath  inferted  as  a  dccif:ve  ilrcke  againfr  him,    he  hath  made 
/uch  obfcrvaticns,  and  produced  fuch  evidence,  as  in  our  opi- 
nion 
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hiori  ought  entirely  to  deftroy  the  ?tedibility  of  that  w fr^ 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Aylett  has  fought  a  good  battle  in  his 
own  juftification  ;  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  triumph  over  all 
the  machinations  of  calumny  and  faftion. 

Art.  28.  -^4  friendly  and  compajjlonate  Addrefs  to  till  ferious  and  ^^ell- 
dij'pofed  Methodijis  ;  in  ivhicb  their  principal  Errors  concerning  the 
Dodrine  of  the  New  Birth,  their  Eledion  and  the  Security  of 
their  Salvation,  and  their  Notion  of  the  Community  of  Chri- 
llian  Mens  goods,  are  largely  difplayed and  reprefented.  To  <which 
is  added,  a  Sermon  lately  preached  in  the  Farifh  Church  of  Craike, 
in  the  County  of  Durham,  on  Matt.  xvi.  24.  in  <vjhich  the  Doc- 
trine of  Self-denial  and  taking  up  the  crofs,  as  required  by  the 
gofpel,  is  duly  fated  and  conjidereci.  By  Alexander  Jephfon,  A.B. 
Reilor  of  thefaid  Parijh.      8w.     Price  \  s.  6  d.      Jephfon. 

The  abfurdity  of  thofe  dosElrines  which  diftinguifh  the  Metho- 
difts  from  other  fober  Chriftians  and  members  of  the  Proteftant 
church,  are  in  this  pamphlet  fairly  and  clearly  refuted  by  unde- 
niable texts  of  fcripture,  quotations  from  the  fathers  and  the  molt 
erninent  fliining  lights  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  v/ell  as  by  juft 
and  obvious  inferences  drav^n  by  the  author  himfelf,  who  feems 
to  be  aftuated  by  nothing  elfe  than  a  healing  fjnrit  of  modera- 
tion and  benevolence.  The  fermon  afRxed  is  a  judicious,  well 
conne£led  difcourfe  upon  the  do£trine  of  felf-denial,  (hewing 
the  folly  and  danger  of  interpreting  in  a  literal  fenfe  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gofpel,  enjoining  us  to  take  up  our  crofs,  and  re- 
fign  all  temporal  comforts  and  gratifications. 

Art.  29,  A  Letter  to  an  honour  able  Brigadier  General^  Commander 
in  chief  of  his  Mcjjeffs  Forces  in  Canada.  8i;<).  Price  l  j. 
Burd. 

This  piece  will  ferve  as  an  undubitable  proof  that  the  fairefl 
charader  is  not  exempted  from  the  poifonous  arrows  of  treach- 
erous calumny.  Here  we  find  the  moPc  rancorous  farcafms  and 
malicious  hints  of  imputation  levelled  againft  a  gentleman  whofc 
condud  in  publick,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  hath  ever  been 
fquared  by  the  niceft  rules  of  honour  and  integrity.  Here  we 
find  an  officer,  whofe  reputation  was  never  impeached,  con- 
neded,  by  means  of  a  moft  abfurd,  unnatural,  and  infidious 
parallel,  with  another  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  to  lie  un- 
der the  weight  of   popular  difcontent  and    i- perfecution. 

With  the  fame  julHce  and  propriety  we  might  compare  Admiral 

B with  Admiral  K ,  or  the  late  Marechal  Saxe  with  the 

D of .     The  author  has  alfo  taken  occafion  to 

throw  out  a  great  deal  of  virulent  abufe  againit  the  Scotch  na- 
R  2  tion; 
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tion  ;  but  this  hath  of  late  been  Co  often  repeated,  witfr  peculiar 

cagernefs,  that  it  hath  loft  all  efFeft  ;  and  the  S are  become 

either  too  callous  to  feel,  or  too  tame  to  refent  thefe  national 
reproaches. 

Among  other  circumftances  mentioned  by  this  letter  writer 
in  his  addrefs  to  G 1  T d,  we  find  allufions  to  cer- 
tain caricaturas  with  which  the  pubiick  was  fome  yfiars  ago  di- 
verted.  Hinc  nice  lachrymte. 

Art.  30.  The  Method  of  treating  Gun-'jhot  Wounds.  Second  Edition. 
By  John  Ranby,  principal  Serjeant-Hurgeon  to  hit  Majefly. 

In  this  fecond  edition  we  find  no  addition,  but  an  appendix 
containing  fome  direflions  to  the  regimental  furgeons,  while 
the  army  is  in  the  field,  relating  to  the  venereal  diftemper  and 
ruptures,  for  which  laft  he  propofes  a  well  fitted  trufs,  which 
will  enable  the  foldier  to  do  his  duty  with  as  much  eafe  to  him- 
felf,  as  if  he  had  not  that  complaint.  He  obferves  that  feveral 
foldiers  had  undergone  a  very  fevere  and  painful  experiment 
under  the  hands  of  one  Ramfay  a  rupture-monger,  whofe  pre- 
tences were  as  much  encouraged,  and  his  cures  as  ftrongly 
vouched  as  thofe  of  a  rupture-monger  of  a  later  date,  and 
with  the  like  fuccefs;  for,  after  having  an  hofpital  formed  for 
him,  on  purpofe  for  the  reception  of  ruptured  patients,  during 
the  laft  war  in  Flanders,  at  the  defire  of  a  principal  officer  in 
the  army  ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  experiments  had  been  tried, 
the  general  want  of  fuccefs,  and  the  dangerous  feverities  which 
the  patient  fuffered,  made  it  neceifary  to  difcharge  this  pre- 
tender from  his  new  employment :  then  the  trufs  was  again  re- 
curred to,  which  is  ftill,  and  ever  muft  be  the  only  remedy 
that  can  be  honelily  and  judicioully  ufed  for  a  rupture. 

Art.  31.  An  EJfay  on  the  Nature  avd  Cure  of  the  Kin£s  Evil.  De- 
duced from  Obfer'vatiom  and  PraJiice,  and  defgned  for  the  pubiick 
good.  By  a  pri'vaie  Gentleman  of  Haljied  in  Efcx.  Z'vo.  Price 
6  d.     Buckland. 

We  know  not  whether  the  author's  evil  or  the  king's  evil  be 
the  moft  difagreeable  diftemper:  but  both  arefaid  10  be  cured  by 
the  royal  touch,  which,  for  our  own  fakts,  we  could  wifh  applied 
to  this  writer,  that  his  difcharge  may  be  ftopped.  All  we  can 
learn  from  this  benevolent  addrefs  is,  ti;at  Mr.  Krurefy,  Gen- 
tleman of  Halfted  in  Eflex,  is  poffefTcd  of  a  fpeci,  c  againft  the 
king's  evil,  the  fecret  of  which  he  had  commui.icated  to  him 
by  a  lady  of  hia  family.  This  arcanum  \\ft  is  determined  to 
keep  in  tlie  family,  thcieby  to  raife  its  impoiMnce.  ♦'  His  pa- 
pers and  obfervarions  upoa  tiiis  weighty  affair  he  hopes   will 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  his  executor ;  and  may  he  ufe  them 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  and  the  poor  in  par- 
ticular,  with  the  fame  fuccefs  and  charitable  intentions  as  ht 
has  done."  What  Pity  the  world  lliould  ever  be  deprived  of 
fo  humane  and  benevolent  a  citizen ! 

Art.  32.  A  Defcription  of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral cfWm- 
Cheftcr.  Exhibiting  a  complete  and  ccmprehsnjlve  Detail  of  iln 
Jntiquit:es  and prejent  Slate,    \2tno.     Pr.  Is.     Baldwin. 

As  this  little  pamphlet  is  intended  for  a  local  guide  to  ftran- 
gers  who  vifit  Wincheller,  it  will  be  unnecelTary  to  fpeak  of  its 
contents- 
Art.  33.  Low  EUgies.  Art.  Price  is.  Dodfley. 
Had  we  not  the  Love  Elegies  of  Hammond  in  our  eye.  per- 
haps the  prefent  pretty  performance  might  give  greater  fatisfac- 
tion.  Imitations,  even  fuppofmg  an  equality  of  merit,  are  ever 
read  with  diminiihed  pleafuje,  as  they  want  the  glofs  of  novelty, 
which  fo  powerfully  ferves  to  catch  the  attention. 

There  are,  however,  fome  delicate  ftanzas  in  thefe  elegies, 
which  feem  dictated  by  the  paflion  they  attempt  to  defcribe,  and 
are  at  once  polfefTed  of  grace  and  fimplicity.  Talking  of  the 
decaying  pafTlon  between  a  fond  couple,  now  growing  old,  he 
thus  harmonioudy  exprelfes  it : 

'  But  age  at  lent,th  has  froze  the  genial  heat: 
For  age  can  make  e'en  love  itfelf  decay. 
Till  not  one  tumult  in  the  boibm  beat. 
Till  all  to  fober  Iriendfhip  dies  away. 

«  The  nod,  the  whifper,  or  the  mutual  (igh. 
Enchanting  once!  have  loll  *'  -  •  fecret  charm; 
Th'  expi  eflive  languKh  of  t '        leeting  eye 
Darts  thro' their  foils  no  .r        its  fweet  alarm.* 

Tn  the  fourth  elegy,  in  -.vr  lie  informs  his  millrefs  of  hi« 
•willies,  lie  paints  the  life  he  -  -  longed  for  in  the  pretty  manner 
following : 

<  *Twas  not  that  raw'"  or  grandeur  might  be  mine : 

'Tv/as  not  to  fit  cxa    .  J  on  a  throne  : 

'Twas  not  that  I  air    ;ig  the  rich  might  fhine» 

Anu  call  unnumbe.-'ii  acres  all  my  own. 

*  But 'twas  with  you  tolhare  the  joys  of  life, 
And  (Tuce'tis  mort:  1,  fliare  its  forrows  too, 
Till  late  old  age  ro  call  thee,  Rofa !  wife, 
And  on  thv  boforii  bid  the  world  adieu.' 

•T« 
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*  To  chearful  poverty  I'd  pleas'd  rcfign. 
And  lead  contented  an  inglorious  life: 
Adieu,  ye  great!  be  Rofa  only  mine, 

Be  your's  the  palace  and  ennobled  ftrife.' 

*  When  night's  brown  horrors  brooded  o'er  our  cell. 
What  joy  to  fink  fecurc  and  fafe  to  reft  ! 

Whilft  thunders  roll'd,  and  mountain-torrents  fell. 
What  joy  to  clafp  thee  trembling  to  my  breaft  ! 

*  How  curft  that  wretch  by  heav'u's  fevereft  ire, 
Who  could  not  refl  content  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
Whofe  foul  difturb'd  by  mad  ambition's  fire. 
Could  meanly  wilh  for  aught  the  world  calls  great ! ' 

Art.  34.  ^  Comparati've  Vie-xv  of  the  Nominal  Value  of  the  Silver 
Coin  ?;z  England  and  France,  and  of  their  Influence  on  the  Manu- 
faSiures  and  Commerce  of  each  refpedi've  Kingdom,  %'vo.  Price 
6d.     Burd. 

There  is  fomething  very  fpecious  and  plaufible  in  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  our  author,  to  prove  that  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  France  have  been  greatly  increafed  by  augment- 
ing the  nominal  value  of  the  filver  coin,  which  has  enabled  that 
nation  to  work  up  manufadures  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  theEng- 
lifh.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  believe,  that  this  advantage 
proceeds  from  another  caufe  than  what  he  afligns.  The  diet, 
the  cloathing,  and  manner  of  living  of  the  common  people  in 
France,  undoubtedly  enable  them  to  fell  their  labour  for  a  lower 
price  than  it  can  be  afforded  by  an  Englifhman.  But,  granting 
that  the  augmentation  of  the  nominal  value  of  filver  alone  occa- 
fioned  this  advantage,  it  would  not  be  poffible  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample in  this  country,  without  deftroying  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  which  would  be  attended 
with  the  worft  confequences  to  the  public.  Does  not  the  great- 
nefs  of  our  paper-credit  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  coin,  with  refpeft  to  domeftic  induflry  ?  Yet  may 
it  be  clearly  proved,  that  paper-credit,  inftead  of  lowering  the 
price  of  labour,  has  adually  been  the  chief  caufe,  even  more 
than  our  exorbitant  taxes,  why  we  are  underfold  at  all  the 
markets  in  Europe  by  the  French.  This,  indeed,  is  a  curious 
fpeculative  fubjed  ;  but,  with  refpefl  to  utility,  the  beft  method 
is  to  let  filver  find  its  own  value  at  market. 

Art.  35.  Ode  to  the  Mufes.     \to.     Pr.   is. 

Had  this  author  chofen  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry,  he  would 
probably  havedeferved  warmer  praifes  than  we  no>y  have  it  in  our 

power 
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power  to  beflow.  There  is  elegance  in  his  expreflion,  warmth 
ill  his  colouring,  harmony  in  his  numbers,  and  propriety  in  his 
allufions,  but  the  true  creative  genius,  and  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, eflential  to  the  ode-writer,  are  wanting.  We  are  of  opi- 
nion there  is  confiderable  poetical  merit  in  thefe  lines,  which  re- 
fleft  credit  on  the  tafle  of  our  bard,  and  on  the  memory  of  the 
moft  amiable  of  the  Britifh  poets. 

*  If  *  Syracufa's  bard  with  Dor'ck  reed 
Once  fung  of  feftal  plains. 

Of  beauteous  nymphs,  and  conltant  fwains. 
And  lov'd  his  goats,  and  tender  (heep  to  feed  ; 
While  in  fweet  melody  he  rolls  along 

The  pure  fimplicity  of  fong, 
Well  may  he  claim  the  poet's  laurel  meed  : 

Now  we  view  his  Oiepherds  laid 

Beneath  the  cool  fequefter'd  fhade  ; 
Where  buds  the  fragrance  of  yon  myrtle  grove  : 

While  wildly  browfe  their  bleating  flocks 

Wandering  o'er  the  pathlefs  rocks ; 
Where  mantling  mofs  furrounds  the  lucid  rills. 
Or  o'er  the  flow'r-enamell'd  meads  they  rove. 
While  zephyrs  whifper  from  the  pine-topt  hills. 

•  Like  his  were  Thomfon's  rural  lays, 
la  glowing  tints  his  vivid  fcenes  he  drew. 

While  thro'  the  circling  year  he  ftrays. 
And  all  its  various  feafons  rife  to  view ; 

Now  warbling  Philomel  complains. 
And  vernal  bloom  befpreads  the  fmiling  plains, 
Nextfummcr's  torrid  funsintenfely  blaze. 

Fierce  Sirius  darts  his  baleful  rays; 
Then  mellow  autumn  fwells  the  ripening  blade  ; 
4t  length  old  winter  comes  in  hoary  robes  array'd.* 

The  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  the  following  charader  of  our 
immortal  Shakefpear,  vvhofe  vaft  powers  as  a  tragic  writer  re- 
jpain  unrivalled. 

..>  If  Ariftophanes  with  comickpen, 

Defcrib'd  the  vain  purfuits  of  men  ; 

Or  Terence  knew  the  gentler  part 

To  captivate  the  willing  heart. 

To  the  bold  numbers  of  the  tragick  lore 

If  Sophocles  could  raife  his  bulkin'd  fonp- ; 

*  Theocritus. 

Bid 
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Bid  pity  drop  the  fytnpathizing  tear, 

Bid  the  bofom  freeze  with  fear, 

With  unrelenting  anger  burn, 
Or  to  defpair  the  hidden  frenzy  turn: 

And  with  lieroick  tales  of  yore 
Aroufe  the  gazing  throng; 

Difplaying  thus  with  grateful  praife 
The  deeds  of  warhke  chiefs  in  ancient  days; 
How  o'er  the  checker'd  ftage  of  life  they  trod, 
"What  madeUiyfies  great,  or  Hercules  a  god. 

Let  us  of  Albion's  happier  fliore, 
Low  at  your  fane  our  thankful  homage  pay. 

Exulting  hail  th'aufpicious  day 
Which  to  our  favor'd  ifle  immortal  Shakefpear  bore. 
Of  bloom  unfading  round  his  honor'd  head 

Your  variegated  wreaths  are  fpread  : 
Now  with  iinaffeiSled  wit 

Through  Fancy's  airy  realms  he  ftrays. 
And  now  in  vulgar  life's  ignobler  ways 
Draws  the  rude  clown,  or  mercenary  cit. 

Now  his  fad  fcenes  expand  the  fource  of  woe. 

And  teach  our  ftreaming  griefs  to  flow  : 
Now  tell  how  *  civil  ftrife  and  fadlious  rage, 
Diftain'd  chafte  record's  whiter  page ; 
Or  how  great  Henry's  vengeful  lance 
Humbled  the  crefted  pride  of  France, 
With  arms  triumphant  fhook  the  haughty  Hate, 
And  reai'd  his  banners  in  their  vanquifh'd  land  j 
Or  how  (O  ftrange  reverfe  of  fickle  fate  !) 
Our  blafted  trophies  Ihrunk  beneath  a  f  woman's  hand.' 

Art.  36.  Prcccedings  of  the  Corporation  of  C—-—y  :  She-^ving  th 
Ahiife  of  Corporation  Government.  By  Tho.  Roch,  Cabinet-maker^ 
Citizen  o/Q y.      o'vo.     Price  is.     Stevens. 

Though  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  IVIr.  Roch  has  fhewn 
talents  for  difputaticn  far  fuperior  to  what  we  might  exped  in 
3  cabinet-maker,  and  even  upon  a  level  uirh  thofe  of  the  cele- 
brated baker  near  Temple-bar ;  yet,  as  the  fubjcd  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  in  general  of  a  private  pature,  it  cannot  prove  intereft- 
ing  to  our  readers. 

*  Wars  between  thehoufes  of  York  andLancafter. 
f  The  Maid  of  Orleans.    See  Shakefpear'sFirfl  fart  of  Henry 
the  Sixth. 
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Harmonics  :  or,  The  Fhilofophy  of  Mujlcal  Soimds.  By  Robert 
Smith,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  ajid  Majler  of  Triniry-CoIIege,  in  th$ 
Uuivcrfiy  of  Cambridge.     8x'o,     Pr.   6s.     Whifton. 

TN  all  ages  mufic  has  been  cultivated  as  a  liberal  fcience,  that 
-"•  conftitiites  the  moft  delightful  employment  of  the  mathema- 
tician, and  elegant  accomplifhment  of  the  gentleman.  A  fine 
compofition  operates  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  natural  feelings 
and  imagination,  as  a  beautiful  theorem  on  the  judgment.  Whe- 
ther we  regard  the  theory  or  pradlice  of  miific,  its  blandiiliments 
are  irrefiiiible.  Its  efFeds  on  delicate  feelings,  and  particular 
fyftems  of  nerves,  are  indeed  very  extraordinary.  The  power- 
ful influence  afcribed  to  its  charms  by  the  ancients  would  appear 
altogether  marvellous,  had  not  modern  experience  perceived 
effefts  equally  wonderful,  and  modern  philofophy  pretty  clearly 
explained  the  caufes,  merely  from  that  analogy  obfervable  be- 
tween the  human  machine  and  a  mufical  inftrument.  Difeafes 
have  been  cured,  the  paHions  excited  into  fury  and  allayed  into 
repofe,  unchaftity  correfted,  and  a  thoufand  wonders  performed 
by  the  power  of  melody  ;  but  fuch  alTertions  would  feem  incre- 
dible, were  they  not  confirmed  by  the  teilimony  of  writers  of 
eftablifhed  candour  and  reputation.  Baglivi,  and  other  phyfi- 
cians,  have  feen  that  fpecics  of  madnefs,  occafioned  by  the  bite 
of  the  tarantula,  cured  by  m.ufic,  which  is  indeed  fpecific  in  this 
diforder.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Pontanus,  Meurfius,  and  a  cloud 
of  Danifli  writers,  all  agree,  that  Eric  king  of  Denmark  was 
fo  intoxicated  with  the  powerful  ftrains  of  a  certain  harper,  that, 
quite  frantic,  he  flew  feveral  of  his  mod  intimate  friends.  Dr. 
South  founded  his  poem,  e^ititlcd,  Mufica  Incantans,  upon  a 
Vol.  X.  Ociober  \-]6o,  S  fimilar 
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fimilar  facl  which  fell  within  his  own  knowledge  ;  and  Newdtr- 
teil  mentions  an  Itahan  mufician,  whofc  mafteiy  over  the  paf- 
fions  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  by  varying  the  meafures,  he 
could  produce  the  molt  defj)erate  phrenzy,  or  defponding  melan- 
choly. Every  one  pofTcHtd  of  fenfibllity,  has  felt  the  pathos  of 
mufical  compofition  ;  as  for  ourfelves,  we  have  been  as  power- 
fully movedJi^  the  ftrains  of  Pergolefi,  Buonoehini,  ^nd  Hafle, 
as  by  the  molt  pathetic  fcenes  in  Shakeipear. 

Many  of  the  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ancients  chiefly 
excelled  in  the  melopoeia,  or  the  art  of  agreeably  ratiging  founds 
iti  fucceffion.  In  this  part  they  are  fuppofed  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  moderns  ;  but  the  melopoeia,  as  well  as  the  rhythm  or  ca- 
dence by  which  they  wrought  fuch  miracles,  i'S  reckoned  among 
the  perdita  of  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand  thty  allow,  that 
the  philof  )phy  of  founds  o\^es  all  its  excellence  to  modern  in- 
duftry.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  true  fcience  of  har- 
mony, coinpofitions  in  parts,  and  thole  combinations  of  founds, 
the  indention  of  which  is,  with  the  improvement  of  the  fcale,. 
afciibed  to  a  Benediftine  monk  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  an  error 
ill  both  alTertions.  It  is  impoffible,  from  the  imperfedlion  of 
the  ancient  digramma,  that  their  melody  could  furpafs  ours, 
which  admits  of  all  the  mixtures  and  tranfitions  of  found,  and 
flights  of  fancy  imaginable.  It  is  equally  abfurd  to  fuppofe  them 
ignorant  of  compofition,  when  we  fee  that  their  fcale  was  in- 
tirely  founded  upon  perfeft  confonances,  that  they  took  the  ut- 
molt  pains  in  tempering  founds,  and  had  reduced  their  intervals 
and  concords  to  mathematical  demonftration.  We  have  befides 
the  exprefs  teftimony  of  a  great  writer,  to  this  purpofe,  though 
the  paiTdge  has  efcaped  Mr.  Perrault,  Sir  William  Temple,  Mr. 
Wooton,  and  all  the  other  authors  who  have  debated  this  fub- 
jcd.  The  Stagyrite,  in  his  beant-ful  little  treatife,  wsp*  xocr/iAtf, 
aliigning  the  realbn  why  the  world,  confifting  of  fuch  a  diverfity 
of  contrary  principles,  lliould  remain  compadl  and  united,  has 
the  following  ftriking  allufion  to  harmony:  K«S«7rEp  ^s  tv  yp^u, 

ti6f,a^uiii  KCC[a,cuh_ciPiO^,   avvi7rr,yti  izac,  0    %«pj  aw^uv,   £■&  o/e  y.at   yvvxw.ut 

■eiui  i^u  y.sit  e-jTi  T«  s-v(^-!ra,if  onvofioi  SiH.  "  In  the  fame  manner  as  in- 
a  concert,  the  whole  band  of  grave  and  acute  male  and  female 
voices,  is  led  by  the  principal  performer  ;  fo  the  whole  world  is 
governed  and  direfted  by  the  Almighty."  Our  learned  author 
appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fentinients,  which  he  confirms  by  ex- 
trafts  from  Galen,  and  the  famous  Sabinas,  lefs  appofite,  how- 
ever, than  what  we  have  juft  quoted.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the 
theoiy  of  mufic,  and  philofophy  of  founds,  has  certainly  been 
greatly  j;nproved  by  modern  mathematicians,  and  was  per- 
haps 
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kaps  never  fo  accurately  inveftigated  as  by  Dr.  Smith.  It  is 
true,  that  Merl'ennus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Dr.  Wallis,  Sabinas, 
Dechales,  Zarlino,  Huygens,  Sa-.'eur,  Euler,  and  a  variety  of 
writers  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  foreign 
academies,  have  wrote  on  the  properiies  of  founds,  and  the 
different  branches  of  harmony  ;  but  our  author,  we  believe, 
was  the  firfl  geometrician  who  folved  feveral  curious  problems, 
refpeding  the  temperaments  of  fyftems,  the  ratios  of  the  tem- 
peraments of  concords,  and^  in  particular,  determined  the  leall 
fum  of  any  three  temperaments  in  different  parcels,  of  which 
any  two  have  a  given  ratio.  To  Dr.  Smith  we  likcwife  owe 
that  beautiful  difcovery  of  that  temperament  of  a  given  fyflem, 
which  fhall  make  all  the  concords,  at  a  medium,  equally  and 
the  mod  harmonious  in  their  feveral  kinds.  In  purfuing  this 
enquiry  he  has  opened  the  noblefi:  field  for  the  exertion  of  ge- 
nius, and  exhibited  the  moft  entertaining  inveftigation  of  the 
abftraft  nature  and  properties  of  tempered  confcnances,  -and 
their  effeds  on  the  auditory  organ,  and  nervous  fyltem.  Tq 
feel,  however,  the  force  of  his  demonftrations,  one  mufl  be  a 
mathematician  ;  we  fiiall,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  our  rea- 
ders lefs  flcilled  in  geometry,  endeavour  to  collea  the  refult  of 
the  doftor's  enquiries,  and  place  the  deduftions  in  fuch  a  point 
of  view,  as  will  be  intelligible  to  thofe  who  are  tolerably  con- 
vcrfant  in  the  theory  of  mufic,  and  the  firft  elements  of  ma- 
thematics. In  executing  this  defign  it  will  be  neceffary  to  re- 
view the  contents  of  the  whole  performance,  that  the  nume- 
rous additions  to  this  fecond  imprefllon,  may  more  ealily  be 
underftood. 

The  firft  fedion  confifts  of  a  number  of  definitions,  axioms, 
and  poftulata,  relative  to  the  philofophical  principles  of  har- 
monics. The  want  of  elementary  treatifes  in  harmonics  ren- 
ders this  preliminary  chapter  necefiary.  No  authorities  could 
be  quoted  in  fupport  of  his  demonftrations  ;  the  doftor  was 
therefore  obliged  to  begin  with  the  firft  principles  of  the  fci- 
ense.  In  the  next  two  fedlions  our  author  is  equally  elemen- 
tary. Seft.  2d,  treats  of  the  names  and  notation  of  confc- 
nances, and  their  intervals  ;  and  the  third,  of  perfed  confo- 
nances,  and  the  order  of  their  finiplicity.  Here  the  doftor 
would  feem  to  have  made  confonance  and  concord  equivalent 
terms,  though,  in  faft,  they  are  different ;  the  one  implying 
the  founding  of  two  or  more  notes  together  ;  the  other,  in  fuc- 
celfion.  In  this  fenle  the  terms  have  been  ufed  by  the  moft  ac- 
curate writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  learned  ap- 
pendix to  Ptolemy's  Harmonics.  We  muft  likewife  obferve, 
that  he  reje«!^s  uniibns  in  his  table  of  confonances,  and  begins 
S  »  with 
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with  the  o6lave  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  unifonance  is  concord  in 
the  firft  degree,  it  being  the  relation  of  equality  between  two 
founds.  We  are  fcnfible  thatpowerful  arguments  may  be  urged 
for  thefe  peculiarities  ;  but  we  think  they  ought  to  have  beeit 
mentioned. 

Se6l.  4th  treats  of  the  ancient  fyftems  of  perfefl  confonances : 
and  here  the  doftor  denionftrates,  that  a  fyftem  of  founds,  whofe 
fmalleft  intervals  are  tones-major,  minor,  and  hcmitones,  muft 
ncccffarily  contain  fome  imperfedl  concords.  Hence,  the  reafon 
\vhy  the  ancient  mufical  fcale  proves  unharmonious  in  praftice : 
they  confidered  none  but  perfect  confonances ;  their  fcales  mull 
therefore  contain  fome  concords,  fo  imperfeft  as  greatly  to  offend 
the  ear.  Modern  thcorifts  have  beftovved  prodigious  labour  in 
tempering  the  ancient  fcales,  and  in  diltributing  among  the 
whole  the  grofler  imperfections  of  fome  concords,  thus  dimi- 
nifliing  the  imperfedlions,  but  increafmg  their  number.  Ob- 
ferving  that  the  widenefs  of  the  tranfition  chiefly  offends  the 
ear,  they  juftly  conclude,  that  an  inftrument  will  prove  more 
agreeable,  if  all  the  confonances  are  made  as  equally  harmonious 
as  poflible,  though  none  of  them  can  be  made  perfect.  Our 
author,  upon  this  principle,  proceeds  in  the  fifth  fedion  to  re- 
duce the  diatonic  fyftem  of  perfeft  confonances,  to  a  tempered 
fyftem  of  mean  tones.  He  firft  inquires  into  the  poflibility  of 
making  two  imperfeft  confonances  equally  harmonious.  He 
examines  what  muft  be  the  proportion  of  their  temperaments, 
and  whether  different  confonances  require  different  proportions. 
After  exhibiting,  a  curious  table  of  the  variation  of  the  tem- 
peraments of  the  imperfefl  intervals  in  the  five  mean  tones^ 
and  two  limmas  that  conftitute  the  perfeft  o£tave,  he  goes  on, 
•  to  find  a  fet  of  temperaments  of  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  con- 
cords, upon  thefe  conditions ;  that  thofe  of  the  5  th  and  6tbi 
Ihall  have  the  given  ratio  of  r  to  s,  and  the  fum  of  all  three 
fhall  be  the  leaft  poffible.'  Alfo  to  find,  '  a  fet  of  tempera- 
ments of  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  concords,  upon  fuch  conditions, 
that  thofe  of  the  5  th  and  3d,  fliall  have  the  given  ratio  of  r  to 
t,  and  the  fum  of  the  three  fliall  be  the  leaft  poflible.'  And, 
lailly,  to  find  a  fet  of  temperaments  of  the  above  intervals  upon 
thefe  conditions,  *  that  thofe  of  the  6th  and  3d  fliall  have  the 
given  ratio  of  s  to  t,  and  the  fum  of  all  three  be  the  leaft  pof- 
fible.* Under  thefe  problems  is  contained  the  folution  of  the 
more  general  one,  of  finding  the  temperament  of  a  fyftem  of 
founds,  upon  the  following  conditions ;  that  the  oftaves  beper- 
feft  ;  that  the  ratio  of  the  temperaments  of  any  two  given  con- 
cords in  different  parcels  be  given  ;  and  that  the  fum  of  the 
temperaments  of  all  the  concords  be  the  leaft  poflible.     In  a 

word. 
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word,  the  purpoleof  the  whole  feftion  is,  as  we  haveHiid,  to 
determine  the  leaft  fnm  of  any  three  temperaments,  in  different 
parcels,  when  any  two  of  them  have  a  given  ratio. 

In  Seft.  6th,  the  dodiov  demonftrates  the  properties  of  the 
periods,  beats,  and  harmony  of  imperfed  confonances.  Jclere 
he  has  made  very  confiderable  additions  to  the  firft  imprefiiou 
of  his  work.  He  proves,  that  the  ultimate  ratios  of  the  pe- 
riods and  beats,  are  at  the  fame  time  more  ufefid  and  elegant 
than  the  exact  ratios,  and  fufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpofes 
of  harmonics.  The  following  are  the  chief  propofitions  de- 
monftrated  under  this  divifion.  In  proceeding  from  either  ex- 
treme to  the  middle  of  any  fimple  cycle,  or  period  of  the 
piilfes  of  imperfeft  unifons,  the  alternate  leffer  intervals  be- 
tween the  fucceflive  pulfes  increafe  uniformly,  and  are  propor- 
tional to  their  diftances  from  that  extreme  ;  and  aj;  any  diftances 
from  ir,  lefs  than  half  the  fimple  cycle  or  period,  are  lefs  thara 
half  the  leffer  of  the  two  vibrations  of  the  imperfeft  unifons. 
li  either  of  the  vibrations  of  imperfeft  unifons,  and  any  multi- 
ple of  the  other,  or  any  different  multiples  of  both,  whofe  ra- 
tio is  irreducible,  be  confidered  as  the  iingle  vibrations  of  an 
imperfeft  confonance,  the  length  of  the  period  of  its  leall  im- 
perfe6tions,  will  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  pulfes  of  the  imper- 
feft  unifons.  From  this  important  proportion  it  follovvs,  that 
the  fame  multiples  of  the  vibrations  of  imperfed  unifons,  will 
■be  the  vibrations  of  other  imperfeft  unifons,  whofe  period  is  the 
fame  multiple  of  the  period  of  the  given  imifons,  and  whcfe  in- 
terval is  the  fame  too  at  a  different  pitch  ;  becaufe  the  ratio  of 
the  vibrations  is  the  fame.  To  render  this  intelligible,  it  mufl 
be  obferved,  that  in  a  former  propofition  it  was  demonftrated, 
that  if  the  vibrations  of  two  couples  of  imperfedl  unifons,  or 
of  any  two  confonances  be  proportional,  the  periods  and  cycles 
of  their  pulfes,  whether  fimple  or  complex,  will  be,  in  the 
ratio  of  their  homologous  vibrations.  It  is  farther  proved,  '  that 
an  imperfeft  confonance  makes  a  beat  in  the  middle  of  every 
period  of  its  leall  imperfedions,  and  that  the  time  between  it? 
fucceffive  beats  is  equal  to  the  periodical  time  of  its  leaft  im- 
perfedions.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  the  v/hole  theory  of 
imperfeft  confonances  here  laid  down,  or  the  analogy  defcribed 
■by  this  very  ingenious  author,  between  the  modulations  of  au- 
-dible  and  vifible  ohjedts.  There  is  fomething  extremely  maflerly 
in  elucidating  a  difhcult  and  new  theorj^,  by  a  point  of  phiiofo- 
phy  equally  new  and  difficult,  and  yet  throwing  both  into  fuch 
a  point  of  view  as  to  make  the  one  reflectjight  upon  the  other, 
y/e  heartily  wifh  it  were  confiif  ent  with  the  intention  of  a  Re- 
view to  enter  deeply  upon  this  curious  fubjed  ;  but  the  dia- 
S3  jrrams 
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grams  and  demon ftrations  neceffary,  render  that  Impraflicab^e, 
We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  feftion,  v/ithout  mentioning  one 
more  propofition  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  the  preceding 
doftrine,  as  it  is  franoht  with  important  deduflions.  It  is  de- 
monftrated,  that  imperfeft  confonances  of  all  forts  are  equally 
harmonious  in  their  kinds,  when  their  (hort  cycles  are  equally 
numerous  in  the  periods  of  their  imperfeiVions. 

Having  demonftrated  the  chief  properties  of  beats,  periods, 
and  imperfeft  confonances,  the  learned  author  proceeds  to  tem- 
per the  fcale,  fo  as  the  concords  fliall,  at  a  medium,  be  equally 
and  the  moft  harmonious.  Here  it  is  concluded,  from  fome  inge- 
nious demonftrations,  and  accurate  tables,  to  find  the  motion  of 
the  temperaments  for  the  equal  harmony  of  the  concords,  that  a 
jyftem  of  harmony  derived  in  a  certain  manner  from  the  beft 
fyftem  of  perfeft  intervals,  is  the  beft  tempered  and  moll  harmo- 
nious fyilem  that  the  nature  of  founds  will  admit. 

It  would  be  a  pleafing  phyfical  enquiry  to  inveftigate  clearly 
whether  concords  have  any  natural  aptitude  to  give  a  pleafing 
fenfiition  more  than  difcords  ;  and  whether  thofe  different  effefts 
arife  from  ary  inherent  properties,  or  muft  be  refolved  into  the 
divine  will.  Experience  teaches  what  proportions  of  founds 
■are  pleafing  or  difgufting  ;  and  this  we  can  exprefs  by  the  pro- 
portion of  numbers  :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  that 
fcrange  phenomenon,  why  the  moft  jarring  and  difibnant  founds 
fhould  be  pleafing  to  the  ears  of  whole  favage  nations,  while 
nothmgbut  the  rooft  harmonious  concords  can  prove  agreeable 
to  the  auditory  organs  of  a  civilized  people.  It  is  impoflible  to 
conceive,  that  the  nervous  fyftems  of  feveral  millions  of  men 
fhould  be  ail  fo  unharmonioully  tuned.  Here  we  know  that 
the  ratio  of  i  :2  will  form  a  concord  pleafing  to  the  ear,  while^ 
to  a  more  barbarous  ear,  the  ratio  of  6  :  7  will  prove  more 
pleafing,  though  to  us  it  conftitutes  a  horrible  difcord.  It 
would  therefore  be  curious  to  enquire  upon  what  original  fyf- 
tem,  pleafing  or  difpleafing;  ideas  are  connefted  with  thefe  rt-> 
lations,  and  their  proper  influence  on  each  other.  But,  with- 
out enlarging  on  this  fubjeft,  v.-e  arc  of  opinion,  that  a  more  e*d% 
rule  forjudging  of  the  preference  of  concords  offers  itfelf,  than 
that  exhibited  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Smith  ;  we  mean  from  the 
coincidence  of  vibrations.  We  have  likewife  feen,  if  we  miftake 
not,  a  paper  in  the  Memoir es  de  V Academie  da  Srz>«ff/,  determining 
the  proportion  of  cylinders  to  form  the  mufical  confonances.  U 
was  a  general  propofition  to  this  effeft,  that  the  folid  cylinders, 
whofe  founds  produce  thofe  confonances,  are  in  a  triplicate  and 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  numbers,  which  denote  the  fame  confo. 
nances. 

In 
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In  Se£l.  8th,  we  find  a  pretty  method  of  changing  the  mu- 
fical  fcale  upon  the  harpfichord  ;  Co  that  ail  the  flat  and  (harp 
founds  ufed  in  any  piece  of  mufic  may  be  played  upon  the  or- 
dinary keys  of  this  inflrument.  It  is  well  kriown,  that  the  harp- 
fichord has  neither  firings  nor  keys  for  D,  A,  E,  B  Iharp,  F  two 
iharps,  or  A,  D,  G,  Sec.  flat.  Thefe  founds,  which  are  fre- 
•quently  wanted,  in  the  beft  compofiti-jns,  can  only  be  exprefled 
by  fiibnitiiting  E,  B,  flat,  F,  C,  G,  naturaJ,  and  G,  C,  F,  fnarp, 
wliich  differs  by  near  a  fifth  of  the  time,  and  confequently  niakes 
wretched  harmony.  To  remedy  this  imperfeiflion  our  author 
has  fallen  upon  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  n)aking  the  keys 
of  E,B,  flat,  F,  C,  G,  natural,  and  G,  C,  F,  &c.  fliarp,  ftrike 
either  jE  flat,  or  D  flinrp  ;  B  flat,  or  A  fharp  ;  F  natural,  or  E 
(harp;  C  natural,  or  B  Iharp  ;  G  natural,  or  F  twofliarps,; 
G  iharp,  or  A  flat  ;  C  (harp,  or  D  flat ;  F  fliarp,  or  G  flat,  £cc. 
The  defeription  of  this  changeable  fcale  is  an  addition  to  the 
flaw  impreflion  of  the  treatife  on  harmonics,  and  a  very  ufefu,! 
improvement  in  pradice,  as  the  worll  keys  in  the  common 
harpfichord,  by  changing  a  few  founds,  are  made  as  complete 
and  harmonious  as  the  beft  temperament  v^ill  admit.  We  could 
wifh  it  were  in  our  power  to  co.mmunicate  this  invention  to  our 
readers;  but  without  a  large  and  difiicuit  plate,  the  bell  ex- 
prefl~cd  defcription  would  be  obfcure. 

In  Seft.  9th,  feveral  methods  for  tuning  harpfichords  and 
organs  are  laid  dov/n.  That  of  tuning  by  ellimation,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  ear,  we  apprehend  will  be  the  only  one  found 
convenient  in  praflice. 

Se£l,  1 1  th,  treats  of  the  vibration  of  a  mu  fioal  chord,  the  theo- 
ry of  which  was  firit  fcicntifically  demonllrated  by  that  ingenious 
mathematician  Dr.  Taylor,  hi  his  method  of  increments.  The 
fubjedl  has  been  fince  cultivated  by  feveral  ingenious  geometri- 
cians, particularly  by  the  learned  Jefuits,  in  their  Comment  on 
3ir  Ifaac  Newton's  Piincipia  :  but  we  believe  the  following  pro- 
pofitions  were  never  (o  clearly  demcnurated,  if  at  all  attempted, 
as  by  Dr.  Smith.  '  When  a  mufical  chord  vibrates  freely,  the 
force  which  urges  any  fmall  arch  of  it  towards  the  center  of  its 
.curvature,  is  to  the  tenf-on  of  the  chord  in  the  ultimate  ratio 
of  the  length  of  that  arch  when  infinitely  diminifhed,  to  the  ra- 
dius of  its  curvature."  From  this  propofition  it  follows,  that 
when  a  mufical  chord  vibrates  freely,  the  forces  which  accele- 
rate its  fmallell  equal  arches,  are  ccnfl:antly  nearly  proportional 
to  their  curvatures,  provided  the  latitude  of  the  vibrations  be 
very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  chord.  '  The  vi- 
brations of  a  mufical  chord,  ftretched  by  a  v/eight,  are  ifochra- 
pous  to  thofe  of  a  pendulum,  whofe  length  is  to  the  length  of 
S  4.  the 
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the  chord,  In  a  compound  ratio  of  the  weight  o£  the  chord  to 
the  weight  that  ftretchcs  it,  and  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference.  From  thefe  propofi- 
tions  flow  a  variety  of  ufeful  corollaries :  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing will  prove  moft  fatisfaclory  to  our  readers. 

If  the  lengths  or  tenfions  of  two  chords  be  equal,  the  tunes 
of  their  fingle  vibrations  arc  reciprocally  in  the  fub-duplicate 
ratio  of  their  weights.  If  their  lengths  and  weights  be  equal, 
the  periods  of  their  hngle  vibrations  are  reciprocally  in  the  fub- 
dupiicate  ratios  of  the  tenfions.  If  their  tenfions  be  in  the  ra- 
tio of  their  weights,  the  periods  of  their  fingle  vibrations  will 
be  iu  the  fub-diiplicate  ratio  of  their  lengths.  If  the  tenfions 
and  length  of  homogeneal  chords  be  equal,  the  periods  of  their 
fingle  vibrations  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  diameters.  If  the 
tenfions  of  homog:neal  chords  be  as  their  fpecific  gravities, 
the  times  of  their  fingle  vibrations  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  their  lengths,  or  of  their  diameters.  Lafily,  the  weights  of 
cylindric  chords  are  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  Ipecific  gravities, 
lengths,  and  fquares  of  their  diameters.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  tenfions  and  diameters  of  fimilar  chords  be  equal, 
the  periods  of  their  fingle  vibrations  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their 
diameters. 

'  To  the  preceding  demonfirations  is  annexed  an  appendix, 
containing  feveral  farther  iilullrations  of  the  theory  of  imperfeft 
.confonances  ;  tables  and  obfervations  on  the  numbers  of  beats 
of  concords  in  the  principal  fyftems ;  methods  for  altering 
the  pitch  of  an  organ-pipe,  to  tune  it  more  accurately,  with 
other  curious  particulars,  which  we  have  not  leifure  to  fpecify. 
We-fcar  the  article  has  already  been  fwelled  beyond  the  limits 
prefcrlbed  by  thofe  readers  who  are  not  converfant  with  mathe- 
matical fubjeds;  but  we  likev.ife  hope  they  will  confider  the 
difilcuity  of  exhibiting,  in  a  fiiort  compafs,  the  whole  fubft:ance 
of  a  volume,  filled  with  thedeepefi:  geometrical  demonftration; 
and  expreffing,  in  common  language,  the  reuilt  of  laboured  al- 
gebraical calculations  and  problems.  Mathematical  readers  are 
fometimes  to  be  obliged  ;  the  prefent  fubjeft  is  curious ;  and 
we  have  ourfelves  received  great  entertainment  and  improve- 
ment, while  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  facilitate  the  ftudy 
of  harmonics,  and  of  the  ingenious  author.  Should  fome  ob- 
fcurities  occur,  we  have  leafon  to  expeft,  from  the  indulgence 
hitherto  fiiewn  by  our  readers,  they  will  attribute  thofe  ble- 
Tnifnes  to  the  nature  of  an  abiidgment,.^-many  of  which  will, 
however,  vanifh  on  a  further  perufal. "  To  conclude,  we  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  this  treatife,  which  we  recommend  as 
the  moft  ingenious,  accurate,  and  learned,,  ever  wrote  upon  the 
Tubjedt  of  harmonic?. 
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Art.  II.  Ch'irurgical  FaSls  relating  to  Wounds  and  Contujions  ofiht 
Head,  FraSluns  of  the  Skull,  i^c.  With  Remarks.  By  Joha 
Batting,  Surgeon.     2>-vo.     Pr.  zs.     Walter. 

NO  part  of  the  medical  art  has  received  greater  improve- 
ments from  modern  difcoveries  than  furgery,  in  which  a 
variety  of  operations  are  daily  performed  with  fuccefs,  that  but 
a  few  years  fince  were  deemed  imprafticable.  Wounds  and  con- 
tufions  of  the  head  have,  in  particular,  engaged  the  attention  of 
fome  very  eminent  furgeons ;  and  the  trephine  is  now  applied 
in  fraftures  of  the  (kull,  with  as  little  fcruple  as  the  knife  in  am- 
putations. Surgeons  of  the  lall:  age  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
trepan  could  not  be  applied  to  the  futures  in  general,  to  the  fa- 
glttal  future  in  particular,  to  any  part  of  the  os  occipitis,  or  to 
the  anterior  or  inferior  portion  of  the  os  frontis,  with  any  de- 
gree of  fafety;  yet  innumerable  late  inftances  prove,  that  not 
only  thefe  parts  of  the  cranium  may  be  penetrated,  but  that 
the  dura  mater  may  be  divided,  and  even  the  JJnus  lo-ngitudinalis 
wounded,  without  always  apprehending  fatal  confequences. 
The  futures,  indeed,  are  to  be  touched  with  great  delicacy  and 
caution,  on  account  of  the  ftriLl  adhefion  of  the  meninges  to 
the  cranium,  and  the  infinity  of  filaments  that,  paffing  through 
the  futures,  conneft  the  dura  mater  with  the  pericranium,  or 
external  covering  of  the  fkuU  ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  expe- 
riments to  coniirm  the  practicability  of  the  operation,  and  the 
neceffity  of  it  in  certain  cafes.  Mr.  Warner,  if  we  miftake  not, 
has  given  inftances  of  trepanning  fuccefsfully  on  thc/agittal  fu- 
ture, and  OS  occipitis ;  at  leaft  where  the  death  of  the  patient  was 
clearly  owing  lo  other  caufes  than  the  operation.  Mr.  Batting 
relates  a  cafe,  where  the  os  frontis  was  broke  into  feveral  pieces, 
and  depreffed  on  the  dura  mater,  but  the  patient  recovered  by 
applying  the  trepan.  Many  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  appear 
in  the  foreign  memoirs;  but  it  would  be  unneceffary  to  repeat 
them,  or  enlarge  upon  v/hat  every  prad.itioner  of  eminence  now 
admits. 

With  refpefl:  to  the  work  before  us,  though  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  it  reflefts  any  new  light  on  chirurgical  operations,  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  accurate  and  copious  in  diforders  of  the 
head,  from  external  injuries.  The  author's  remarks  on  the 
cafes  he  relates,  are  candid,  judicious,  and  ufeful,  efpecially  to 
young  practitioners,  who,  from  the  variety  of  crofs  fymptoms 
attending  wounds  and  contufions  of  the  head,  find  themfelves 
greatly  perplexed.  Many  of  the  hiftories  are  curious,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  uncommon,  and,  we  may  add,  unaccountable 
fj^mptoms  that  appeared.    A  lad,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
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received  a  contufion  upon  the  occiput  by  a  fall.  Thecontufion 
en  the  fcalp  was  inconfidcrable ;  but  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
ia\\  a  fradture  of  the  fcuU  was  apprehended,  the  trephine  was 
applied.  On  removing  the  fcalp,  a  fradure,  extending  from 
the  lambdoidal  future,  on  the  left  fide,  about  an  inch  from  its 
Jandtion  with  the  fagittal,  towards  the  foramen  magnum  occipi- 
tale,  was  difcovercd.  After  the  operation  the  fymptoms  were 
favourable  until  the  feventh  day,  when  fome  fupervening  cir- 
cumrtances  required  a  fecond  application  of  the  trepan.  From 
this  time  the  patient  grew  daily  worfe,  and  one  very  extraordi- 
nary fymptoni  appeared,  namely,  a  violent  heat  and  pain  in  his 
feet,  which  was  mitigated  by  foaking  them  in  warm  water.  He 
died  on  the  fifteenth  day.  On  examining  the  head,  the  portion 
of  the  Jura  mater,  lying  under  the  fra£lure,  was  found  putrid 
and  floughy,  and  the  furface  of  the  brain,  about  that  part,  co- 
vered with  matter.  Our  author  juftly  deduces  from  this  cafe, 
though  unfuccefsful,  that  the  trepan  may  be  repeatedly  applied 
ivithout  inconvenience,  to  fraftures  of  the  occipital  bone,  not- 
V'ithftanding  the  fpecious  arguments  to  the  coturary.  We  in- 
deed join  with  him,  that  none  of  the  fatal  fymptoms  which  af- 
terwards appeared,  could  by  any  means  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  trepan  may  be  fafeiy 
enough  applied  to  this  bone,  on  either  fide  the  lambdoidal  future, 
quite  down  to  the  firfi:  occipital  ridge,  which  entirely  obviates 
all  the  difficulties  raifed  about  the  inequalities  of  the  external 
and  internal  tables  of  the  fcuU,  and  the  courfe  of  the  longitu- 
dinal and  lateral  nnufes,  with  which  every  fmatterer  in  anatomy 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  acquainted.  To  own  the  truth,  we  are 
fully  of  opinion  that  every  part  of  the  cranium  may,  in  cafes  of 
great  danger,  admit  of  the  operation,  unlefs  we  except  thofe 
tangles  of  the  parietal  bones  that  fuftain  the  arteries  of  the  dura 
xnater  ;  for  as  to  the  objeftions  ftarted  about  the  diftance  of  the 
tablatures  of  the  os  frontis  in  adults,  they  are  of  lefs  weight, 
we  apprehend,  than  is  fuppofed. 

As  the  cafe  related  by  Mr,  Batting,  of  a  fuppuration  of  the 
liver,  in  confequence  of  a  hurt  on  the  left  bregma,  opens  a 
fpacious  field  for  ingenious  phyfiological  reafoning,  we  lliall 
quote  it  here  at  large,  for  the  fatisfattion  of  our  more  curious 
medical  readers. 

«  R..  C.  received  ^  hurt  (Sept.  20)  on  the  pofterlor  part  of 
the  left  bregma,  which  was  fucceeded  by  lofs  of  fenfe,  vomiting;, 
&c.  on  which  account  the  bone  was  laid  bare,  but  no  fradure 
appeared.  ^Fhefe  fymptoms  foon  vanilhed,  after  copious  bleed- 
ing and  a  clyfter,  but  fome  pain  in  the  head  and  back  part  of 
the   neck   continued  troublefome  j  he  was  likewife  very  weak, 
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and  had  but  little  appetite  to  his  food.    In  this  condition  did  he 
remain  until, 

*  Sept.  30.  When  he  was  attacked  with  cold  Ihlverings,  which 
were  fucceeded  by  a  fever,  and  great  pain  in  the  head.  Ve- 
nsfeition  was  repeated  and  nitrous  diluent  drinks  plentifully 
ufed. 

'  0£l.  I.  Fever  continued  with  pain  all  over  him  and  fickneft 
at  ftomacb.     Saline  draughts  adminiftered. 

*  2.  Fever  ;  pain  in  his  head  and  right  hypochondrium  ; 
tongue  brown  and  dry  ;  perfedly  fenfible,  but  had  great  an- 
xiety and  reftlefsnefs ;  pulfe  low  aad  quick.     Vef.  Nuchs. 

*  3.  Fever,  reftlefsnefs  and  pain  in  the  hypochondriac  re- 
gion increafed.  Venaefcftion  and  a  clyfter  repeated  with  ni- 
trous diaphoretic  medicines.  The  head  was  carefully  examine^, 
but  no  thicknefs  or  puffinefs  of  the  fcalp  could  be  perceived. 
The  wound  had,  for  fonie  days  paft,  difcharged  very  little. 

*  4.  Symptoms  increafed  ;  the  pain  in  his  head  was  greateft 
about  the  coronal  future,  but  no  fwelling  appeared  there  j  a 
confiderable  haemorrhage  from  the  divided  fcalp. 

*  5.  Worfe  in  every  refpeft  ;  pulfe  very  quick  and  low  ;  no 
difcharge  from  the  wound  ;   remained  perfectly  fenfible. 

*  6.  Became  delirious  in  the  night  and  died  this  morning. 

*  N.  B.  The  pain  in  the  back  part  of  his  neck  continued  very 
trouble  the  whole  time. 

*  On  infpefting  the  head,  after  his  death,  the  pericranium, 
about  the  courfe  of  the  coronal  future,  was  found  much  bruifed 
and  the  future  a  little  feparated.  Under  it  the  dura  mater  was 
inflamed  and  tending  to  putrefaftion  ;  but  immediately  under 
tiie  part  of  the  bone,  that  was  fcalped,  the  membrane  appeared 
very  little,  if  at  all,  dif^^afed.  Upon  opening  the  abdomen, 
which  was  much  difteuded,  the  external  membrane  of  the  liver 
and  parts  adjacent  ^Yere  found  in  a  flare  of  putrefadion. 

'REMARKS. 

*  Several  remarkable  things  occur  in  this  obfervation.  The 
dura  mater,  that  lay  under  the  portion  of  the  fcalp,  which  ap- 
peared injured  externally,  was  verv  little  affe«Sted  ;  whereas,  the 
pericranium  was  bloody  and  contufed,  the  future  feparated, 
and  the  dura  mater  tending  to  putrefadion  in  a  diftant  part, 
where  no  fwelling  or  hurt  of  the  fcalp  could  be  perceived,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  at  any  time  after  it.  This  faft 
happens,  I  believe,  very  rarely  ;  however,  it  is  a  proof,  that 
the  dura  mater  may  inflame  and  fuppuratc,  without  a  puffi- 
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Tjds  of  the  fcalp  ;  therefore,'  though  fuch  a  tumour  may  Indf" 

cate  a  difeafed  membrane,  the  abfence  of  it  cannot  indicate  the 
4:ontfa>y.  '      '  .   ','    '     : 

*  Many  writers  have  noticed  a  fnppuration  of  the  liver,  as  a 
confequehce  of  injuries  of  the  head.  This  patient  had,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  thq  difeafe,  the  fymptom  which  Marchetti 
fays,  generally  indicates  a  metartafi?  of  purulent  matter  upon 
the  thorax  or  abdomen.  Whether  it  be  in  faft  a  common  an- 
tecedem,  future  obfervation  alone  can  determine,  as  writers, 
fince  his  time,  have  not  obferved  or  attended  to  it.  The  fame 
fymptom  may  be  feen  in   the  preceding  obfervatioti,  in  which^ 

Jroni  the  feat  nature  of  the  other  complaints,  it  appears  to  me 
highly  probable,  that  the  fame  confequcnce  might  have  been 
found,  had  the  abdomen  been  infpeded.  From  what  caufe 
could  the  hemorrhage  of  the  fcalp,  fo  many  days  after  its  divi- 
ffon,  proceed  ? 

*  Tlie  fymptcms  of  an  inflamed  membrane  did  not  approach, 
*till  ten  days  after  the  accident.  From  the  event  of  this  cafe, 
"we  find,  the  application  of  the  trephine,  however  plainly  it 
may  feem  to  have  been  indicated,  would  have  been  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  as.  it  woiild  undoubtedly  have  been  put  on  the  part  al- 
ready laid  bare,  which  was  far  diftant  from  the  principal  difeafe 
in  the  membrane,  at  v/hich  place,  indeed,  the  pain  was,  but  as 
:iio  fwelling  of  the  fcalp  appeare<i,  it  is  not  likely  that  that  part 
would  have  been  fixed  upon  fof  the  operation  :  however,  let 
that  have  been  as  it  would,  the  patient  could  have  received  no 
benefit  from  it,  as  the  liver  was  fo  much  affeded  ;  nay,  had  that 
not  bee-n  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  in  the  membrane  was  too  extenfive 
to  admit  of  relief.  Though  it  fliould  feem  from  this  obferva- 
tion, that  the  feat  of  the  pain  is  the  proper  place  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  trephine,  when  indicated ;  yet,  we  find,  in  a  cafe 
related  by  Mr.  Warner,  it  was  applied  unneceffarily  upon  fuch 
a  fuppofition.  M.  Bertrandi  fuppofes  the  abfcefs  in  the  liver  to 
proceed  from  a  difturbed  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  by  a  phy- 
fiological  enquiry  into  the  manner  of  it,  endeavours  to  account 
for  it.  He  likewife  obferves,  that  it  frequently  is  attended  with 
\'ery  little  pain,  and  is  often  found  in  cdfes,  in  which  it  was  not 
fufpe'iled,  whilll  the  patient  was  living.  He  gives  his  reafons 
againft  bleeding  in  the  foot  in  thefe  circumftances,  and  fays, 
that  he  has,  more  than  once,  {&z\\  a  jaundice  come  on  foon 
after  the  operation;  which  happened  alfo  in  two  inftances  re- 
hted  by  M.  Andouille.  M.  Andouille,  after  enumerating  the 
ill  confequences  which  fucceed  frequent  vomitings,  thinks  k 
right  (after   proper   bleedings  and  a  removal  of  the  fenfible 
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caufes,  which  immediately  offend  the  brain)  to  empty  the  fio^ 
macH  by  a  vomit,  and  the  bowels  by  repeated  purga4nves;  t<> 
prove  the  expediency  of  which  pradlice,  he  I'clates  two  cafes,  in 
which  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,* 

We  could  vvifli  Mr.  Batting  had  enlarged  more  pardcularly 
on  the  extraordinary  coniequence  of  this  contufion,  inliead  of 
referring  the  reader  to  M.  Bertrand,  who  explains  the  diicafes 
of  the  liver  from  caufes  wbich  can  have  no  place  inthisin- 
fiance.  For  how  could  a  blow  on.  the  head  difturb  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alieft  the  liver  in  par- 
ticular ?  The  rapidity  of  the  blood,  indeed,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  fever,  and  the  changes  introduced  in  confequenceof  that 
rapidity,  might  have  produced  an  inflammation  in  that  vifcus, 
and  the  fame  in  any  other  vifcus,  where  the  ramifications  of  the 
blood-veffels  are  extremely  f^ne  and  delicate;  but  then  the  in- 
flammation would  be  a  confequence  of  the  fever,  and  not  im- 
mediately of  the  contufion  on  the  head.  May  we  not  there- 
fore fuppofe,  that  the  injured  tunftions  of  i\\c  plexm  bepaticm^ 
by  the  violence  of  the  blow,  and  the  inflammation  and  putre- 
faflion  of  the  dura  7r:ater,  gave  immediate  birth  to  thofe  obfirruc- 
tions  in  the  liver,  by  which  the  inilammation  was  prodaced  f 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fupport  this  hypothefis  by  a  train  of 
phyfiological  arguments,  did  the  nature  of  a  fLeview  admit  of 
fuch  inquiries.  We  muft,  however,  exprefs  our  furprize,  that 
Mr.  Batting  fhould  have  difcovered  none  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 
difeafed  liver  before  the  death  of  the  patient,  as  it  muft  have 
betrayed  fome  appearances  fo  obvious,  that  he  could  not  be 
milled. 

Without  entering  particularly  upon  every  feparate  hiftory  In 
this  little  colleftion,  we  may  venture  to  recommend  the  whole, 
as  a  produftion  that  diriinguiflies  the  good  kw^Sy  obfervation, 
diligence,  and  candour  of  Mr.  Batting,  who  feems  to  have  been 
prefent  at  all  the  operations  he  defcribes,  though  he  modelilj? 
declines  once  mentioning  himfelf,  except  in  the  remarks,  v;here 
he  always  freely  declares  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
every  patient  was  treated.  This  he  does  rather  with  a  view  to 
the  utility  of  the  young  praditioner,  than  with  any  defign  of 
reflefting  upon  his  brethren,  or  difplaying  his  own  iuperior  fa- 
gacity. 
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Art.  III.  the  Uifiory  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  from  Au^uftus  to 
Copftantine.  By  Mr.  Crevier,  Prof  for  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Beauvais.  Tranfated  from  the  French.  Vol.  VII.  11- 
luf rated  ixjith  Maj.s,  Medals,  and  Other  Copper-Plates.  %vq. 
Fr.  jj,     Knapton. 

WHOEVER  is  removed  at  a  diftance  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, infpires  fentiments  of  veneration  and  rcjped. 
We  find  ourfclves  more  affeQed  with  a  Greek  or  Roman  hiftory, 
than  with  one  more  familiar  and  doir:eftic  ;  the  profperity  or 
adverfity  that  influences  the  fortune  of  an  illuftrious  ancient, 
ftrikes  the  imagination  more  forcibly,  than  the  accidents  which 
befel  our  own  countrymen.  It  is  a  phyfical  obfervation,  that 
objeds  are  magnified  in  proportion  to  their  obfcurity;  they  ap- 
f>ear  large,  merely  becaufe  they  are  beheld  in  a  twilight.  It  is 
in  this  manner  we  regard  antiquity;  becaufe  we  view  it  through 
a  dim  medium,  every  traniadion  becomes  grand  and  gigan- 
tefque,  education  at  the  fame  time  contributing  to  augment  the 
prejudice.  Ancient  authors  are  put  into  our  hands  in  the  in- 
fancy of  life,  and  the  refpeft  we  are  t£U^ht  to  entertain  for 
thefe  models  of  excellence,  naturally  extends  itfelf  to  thofe  per- 
fonages  and  circumlfances,  the  fubjefts  of  their  elegant  writings. 
Abttrafted,  however,  from  claffical  prepofTeiiions  in  favour 
of  antiquity,  the  hiftory  of  Rome  has,  in  itfelf^  fuch  a  fund 
of  curious  occurrences,  and  extraordinary  charaders,  as  will  al- 
ways feem  entertaining  and  interefting.  After  twenty  perufals 
the  fubjeft  appears  new  ;  and  we  no  fooner  open  a  Latin  hifto- 
rian,  than  fomething  catches  the  eye  which  before  efcaped  our 
di.fcernment.  Thofe  glorious  ftruggles  of  the  Plebeians  for  li- 
berty will  always  diftinguiih  the  commonwealth  ;  the  imagina- 
tion is  fired  with  the  daring  fpirit  of  enterprize.  the  thirft  of 
xonqueft,  the  tov/eriiig  ambition,  and  the  rigid  patriotifm  which 
charaderize  the  republic  ;  while  refleftion  is  exercifed,  and  the 
judgment,  perhaps,  more  improved  by  the  hiftory  of  the  mo- 
narchical ftate  of  Rome.  The  reafon  is  obvious :  men  are  now 
beheld  as  they  really  are,  without  every  paflion's  being  extinguifti- 
ed  by  enthufiafm  ;  philofophical  fpeculation  is  indulged  by  the 
variety  of  charadler  ;  human  nature  is  expofed  in  more  genuin^ 
colours,  and  the  mind  excited  to  enquiry  by  the  certainty  of  the 
dedutlions  made  from  the  progrefs  of  vice,  luxury,  avarice, 
and  corruption.  The  reigns  of  the  different  emperors  are 
marked  with  the  moft  ftriking  contrafts.  We  fee  the  face  of 
this  valt  empire  changed  by  the  force  of  example  in  an  indivi- 
dual, and  the  provinces,  Rome  and  Italy,  copy  their  manners 
from  Cafar,     INothiitg  can  be  more  pleafing  than  the  different 
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profpefls  afforded  by  the  very  opjpofite  charafters  of  Domitian 
and  Trajan,  though  the  intermediate  fpace,  filled  up  by  Nerva, 
did  not  exceed  three  years.  The  virtues  of  this  prince  would 
have  immediately  fhewn  their  influence,  were  his  vigour  and  re- 
folution  equal  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions  j  but  Nerva's  dif- 
pofition,  naturally  gentle  and  timid,  was  ftill  more  enervated  by 
old  age  and  infirmity.  We  fhallgis'e  a  few  fketcltes  of  his  cha- 
radler,  and  of  his  government. 

Our  account  of  the  lafl:  volrfme  of  Mr.  Crevier's  Hillory, 
ended  with  the  murder  of  that  monfter  of  human  nature,  the 
emperor  Domitian.  The  reign  of  his  fucceflbr,  with  which  this 
volume  begins,  may  juftly  be  termed  the  epoch  of  the  return 
of  liberty.  Nerva  was  no  fooner  placed  on  the  imperial  throne 
by  the  enemies  of  Domitian,  than  he  approved  himfelf  worthy 
of  their  eledion.  AH  perfons  exiled  upon  falfe  accafations 
were  recalled;  the  fentencesof confifcation,  unjuftly  pronounced 
againfl  them,  annulled  ;  and  their  wicked  perfecutors  puniflied 
with  death.  He  difmifled  all  profecutions  for  pretended  crimes 
of  high  treafon  ;  abolifhed  the  cruel  law  to  this  purpofe  ;  and 
fuppreffed  the  perfecutions  againft  Jews  and  Chriftians,  grant- 
ing to  all  men  a  liberty  of  confcience,  and  freedom  of  fentiment; 
theftrongeft  proof  of  his  equity  and  wifdom.  Like  Titus  Vef- 
pafian,  he  confirmed  all  the  donations  made  by  his  predecefibrs, 
faying,  that  his  defign  in  accepting  the  empire,  was  to  grant 
new  benefits,  and  confirm  old  ones,  and  to  lacrifice  his  own  re- 
pofe  to  the  felicity  of  his  people.  His  whole  conduct  was  a 
proof  of  the  fmcerity  of  his  profeffions.  A  variety  of  towns, 
cities,  and  provinces,  afflided  by  calamities,  v/ere  relieved  by 
his  beneficence ;  taxes  were  remitted  wherever  they  appeared 
oppreflive  ;  large  fums  were  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  land* 
for  theemolument  of  diftreffed  citizens,  and  provifion  was  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children  of  both  fexes  of  Italiarv 
parentage.  His  benevolence  would  probably  have  been  more 
fextenfive,  had  his  ability  been  more  adequate  to  the  humanity 
of  his  temper.  In  one  initance  of  his  life  he  difplayed  a  forti- 
tude worthy  of  his  other  virtues.  The  general  facility  of  his 
difpofition,  expofed  him  to  an  infurredlion  ef  the  prsetorians, 
Simulated  by  the  prefe£t  Cafperius  .^lianus.  They  prefumed 
to  befiege  the  emperor  in  his  palace,  calling  aloud  for  juftice 
againft  the  murderers  of  Domitian.  Nerva,  to  appeafe  theif 
clamours,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  furious  foldiers,  and  ex- 
jpofing  his  naked  breaft,  defired  they  would  rather  ftab  him  than 
perfift  in  their  demand.  Had  he  flopped  here  his  memory 
would  have  been  tranfmitted  with  honour  to  pofterity  ;  but 
Nerva's  refglutioa  was  ol  fliort  durati<>n  ;  he  yWnitd  -ib  the-tor- 
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rent  of  popular  rage,  and  offered  for  a  vidlini  the  chief  inflril- 
ment  of  his  exaltation,  Petronius  Secundus.  In  a  word,  Nerva 
liad  all  the  inclination  without  the  courage  neccflary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  His  death  made  room  for  a  prince  equal  in  fen- 
timent,  and  greatly  fuperior  in  talents. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian,  Trajan, 
efteemed  the  greatert  and  heft  of  the  Roman  emperors,  received 
the  diadem,  agreeable  to  the  adoption  of  Nerva.  In  him  vi'ere 
united  every  quality  of  a  foldier,  Itatefman,  and  fovereign, 
every  virtue  that  could  infure  efleem,  and  command  refpeft. 
It  is  pity,  however,  that  our  author  fliould  wholly  have  relied, 
for  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign,  upon  the  authority  of  Pliny, 
a  profefled  panegyrift,  and  partial  dependant.  Hence  an  un- 
pleafing  tiffue  of  charadter  is  prefented  to  the  reader,  who  is 
left  to  imagine,  that  Trajan  degenerated  from  the  virtuous  con- 
dudl  he  difplayed  at  his  firft  entrance  on  the  adminilbation. 
Other  writers  fpeakof  him  as  a  man  ;  Pliny  reprefents  him  as  a 
divinity.  What  credit  can  we  give  to  a  writer  who  bellows  the 
following  encomium  upon  an  aftion  common  to  Trajan  with  all 
his  predecefibrs  ?  [n  diifributing  a  largefs  to  the  people,  the 
emperor  had  ordered,  that  all  who  were  detained  by  iDufmefs, 
iicknefs,  or  other  impediments,  fhould  have  their  fnares,  not  even 
excepting  children  and  infants  ;  whence  his  panegyrifts  obferves, 
*'  that  Trajan  refolved,  his  fubjefts,  even  from  their  infancy, 
Ihould  find  in  him  a  common  father,  to  whom  they  fliould  be 
indebted  for  their  education."  Ut  jam  itieie  ab  infantia  te parentem 
publicum  munerem  educationis  experientem  crefcerent  de  tuo  qui  crefcerent. 
Tibi,  alitnentifi;  tiiis  ad  Jiipendia  tua  peri'enirent,  tantumque  omnes  uni 
tibi  quantuffiq;  pannlibus  J'uis  quifq;  deberst.  Prettily  enough  faid, 
it  mufl:  be  confefled,  but  by  no  means  like  an  hilforian.  Had 
Mr.  Crevier  adverted  to  this  circumltance,  we  fhouldhavc  found 
Jiis  character  of  this  great  prince  more  confiftent. 

It  appears  that  the  hopes  conceived  of  Trajan  were  equal  to 
his  merit ;  for  before  he  entered  Rome,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Father  of  his  Country.  Flis  popularity  and  amiable 
behaviour,  were  intirely  natural  and  void  of  artifice  ;  every  ac- 
tion, whether  great  or  good,  flowed  genuine  from  the  heart. 
He  began  his  reign  with  remitting  the  free  gifts,  which  it  was 
ufual  for  cities  and  provinces  to  make  on  the  accefllon  of  an  em- 
peror. Plenty  reigned  equally  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  by 
the  wifdom  of  his  meafures.  Inllead  of  fupplying  Rome  by 
opprefllng  the  reft  of  the  empire,  he  took  oft  all  the  reftridions, 
and  laid  the  traffic  for  provifions  open.  In  confequence  the 
provinces  found  their  account  in  fending  their  corn  to  Italy,  as 
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tlje  tregfury  \y^s  pupftuail.in  payment.  To  fuch  a  height  did 
Trajan  carry  jhis  precaiitiorij  that  Rome  was  once  in  a  condition 
to  relieve  Egypt,  the  granaiy  of  the  wodd,  when  di{irefled  by' 
famine.  His  cai:e  wa^  equally  extended  to  every  other  calamity- 
that  occurred  during  hi's  adminiftration,  Rome  fuftered  by.  aii  ■ 
inujndatii)ii,  ,ot  the  Tiber,  and  feveral  provinces  were  afflidted 
with  earthquakes,  dearths',  and  epidemical  diftempers  ;  it  wS's 
his  particular  ftudy  to  apply  the  proper  remedies,  which  he  did 
with  the  ^enerofity  of  a  prince,  and  humanity  of  one  who  felt 
tK^'ttliferics  of  his  fellow-creatures.  His  induftry  was  em- 
ploj^'ed  not  only  in  relieving  the  calamities,  but  in  remedy- 
ing'the  ?.buieS  Vvhich  had  crept  into  the  government.  In- 
formers Were  bahiflied  from  fociety,  as  the  vile  engines  of  ty- 
ranny •;•  hi^  own  virtu'es  h'e  looked  upon  as  ample  fecurity  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  fubjeifts. "  By  fome  writers  he  is  taxed  with 
defccnding  from  the  dignii'y  of  the  monarchi  by  too  familiar  a 
behaviour  ;  "but  Trajan  had  a  heart  formed  for  focial  life,  and  a 
real  merit  that  wanted  not  the  weak  props  of  ftate  and  in- 
fclencfev"  7  Far  from  imagining:  friendftiip  could  debafe  hin^, 
he  cultivated  intimacies  with  tbedeferving,  and  placed  the  focial 
afFedlions  among  the.  chief  pleafurcs  ot  humanity.  He  loved 
his  friends  in  the  moft  diGnterefted  manner,  permitting  them 
either  to  remain  or  retire  from  court,  juft  s^  if  beft  fuited  their 
fcheme  of  happinefs.  So  virtuous  an  example  could  not  but 
intiuence  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  whole  body  of  Romans 
profited  by  it,  and  vice-became  imfalliionable  under  Trajan. 
They  even  abandoned  their. favourite  diverfion,  btcaufe  it  intro-  ' 
duced  debauchery  and  vice,  requ£lling  the  emperor  that  he 
would  fupprefs  pantomimes,  and  banifh  the  afters,  Trajaa 
was  wanting  in  learhing  himfelf,.  but  he  cherifhcd  it  in  others. 
His  difpofition  for  the  liberal  arts  appeared  chiefly  in  the  mag- 
jiihcence  of  his  tafte  in  public  edifices,  fome  veltiges  of  which 
flill  remain.  In  a  word,  Trajan  would  have  well  deferved  the 
furnaoqe  given  him  of  Optimus,  and  thofe  exclamations  that 
were  often  heard  from .  hjs' fubjeds,  '  Happy  citizens  I  happy 
emperor  !  long  may  he  lead  this  great  and  virtuous  life!  long 
may  he  hear  our  ardent  wilhes  V  had  not  the  fire  of  his  genius, 
an  ardour  after  glory,  and  the  ihirft  of  diftinguilhing  his  mili- 
tary talents  overcome  his  poli^ical  prudence.  It  was  the  ambi-' 
tion  of  fhining  as  a  warrior^  that  occafioned  the  two  wars  with 
the  Dacians,  and  the  fampus  expedition  againft  the  Parthiahs, 
Trajan,  it  is  true,  diff)layed .great  abilities,  and  was  fuccefsfulin 
all  .J  but  the  confequences  detrafted  more  from  his  policy,  than 
the  conquefts  added  to  his  military  fame.  A  number  of  power- 
ful enemies,  were  raifed,  who- immediately  feized  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  emperor's  abfence  to  repair  their  lofies.,^  The  con- 
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quered  provinces  revolted,  maffacred  the  Roman  legions,  and 
introduced  fcenes  of  the  utmoll  confufion,  which  continued  to 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  adopted.  To  conclude  the 
reign  and  charafter  of  Trajan,  his  virtues  were  fplendid,  but 
he  hadavice  oppofite  and  difguftful  to  human  nature.  How- 
ever, as  this  vicious  appetite  did  not  immediately  afFed  fociety, 
we  may  juftly  reckon  this  prince  among  the  greatcft  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

In  one  circumftance  Trajan  was  eminently  happy  ;  we  mean 
in  enjoying  the  friendfhip  of  writers  the  beft  qualified  to  tranf- 
mit  his  virtues  to  pofterity.  Pliny  the  younger  pofleffed  the 
firft  place  in  his  efteem,  and  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  moft  pene- 
trating, nervous,  and  philofophical  of  all  the  Latin  hiftorians, 
was  honoured  with  his  intimacy.  Juvenal,  Martial,  andSilius 
Italicus,  flourifhed  alfo  at  this  period.  The  charafters  of  thefe 
writers,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Crevier,  may  prove  entertaining  to 
our  readers,  and  furnilh  a  fpecimen  of  his  critical  tafte  and 
difcernment. 

«  It  is  impoflible  (fays  he)  to  read  Pliny's  writings  without 
loving  the  writer ;  and  I  (hould  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
me  to  attempt  a  Iketch  of  his  mind  and  excellent  qualities, 
from  the  infight  his  letters  give  us  of  them,  if  an  abler  hand 
than  mine  had  not  already  performed  that  tafk.  M.  Rollin  has 
taken  pleafure  in  defcribing  a  charadler  fo  like  his  own  in  all 
refpefts,  except  religion,  which  fanftified  and  inhanced  the  vir- 
tues of  the  latter,  whilft  Pliny's  motives  extended  no  farther 
than  his  love  of  fame  and  reputation. 

*  As  M.  Rollin  neither  could,  nor  indeed  ought  to  fay  all 
that  might  be  faid,  he  has  left  out  a  tranfadlion,  every  circum- 
ftance of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  interefting,  and  does  honour 
to  Pliny.     The  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  it  here. 

*  Pomponia  Gratilla,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  widow  of 
Arulaenus  Rufticus,  and  was  banifhed  by  Domitian  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  put  her  hufband  to  death,  had,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, a  fon  called  Afludius  Curianus,  whofe  conduft  afforded 
her  very  little  fatisfaftion.  She  difinherited  him  by  her  will, 
and  left  her  eftate  to  Pliny,  Scrtorius  Severus,  an  ancient  pre- 
tor,  and  fome  Roman  knights  of  great  families  and  diftinftion. 
Curianus,  refolving  to  conteft  his  mother's  will,  went  to  Pliny, 
and  told  him,  that  if  he  would  give  up  his  fhare  of  the  inhe- 
ritance, only  for  form-fake,  he  would  give  him  a  defeazance  of 
that  gift.  Curianus's  fcheme  was  to  ertablilh  by  that  means  a 
prejudice  againfl  the  v:\lidityof  the  will  he  wanted  to  fet  afide. 
Pliny  anfwered,  that  it  w<?uld  be  unbecoming  his  charadler  to 
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take  a  public  ftep  to  undo  a  private  aft.  "  Befides,  added  he, 
you  are  rich,  and  have  no  child:  any  gift  that  I  could  make 
you,  would  hm  fufpedled  of  interefted  views ;  nor  indeed  would 
•what  you  defire,  fhould  I  agree  to  it,  be  of  any  fervice  to  you. 
The  cafe  would  be  different  were  I  to  renounce  my  right  in 
your  favour,  and  that  I  am  very  willing  to  do,  if  you  can  but 
convince  me  that  your  mother  difinherited  you  unjuftly." 
*<  Very  well,  replied  Curianus,  I  take  you  at  your  word,  and 
you  yourfelf  fhall  be  the  judge."  Pliny  paufed  awhile,  and  af- 
ter thinking,  "  I  agree  to  it,  faid  he  ;  for  why  fhould  I  have  a 
lefs  good  opinion  of  myfelf,  than  you  feem  to  have  of  me  ? 
However,  1  protefl,  and  defire  you  will  take  notice  of  it,  that 
if  I  find  your  caufe  bad,  I  will  have  refolution  enough  to  con- 
firm your  mother's  fentence.''  "  As  to  that,  replied  Curianus, 
you  will  do  as  you  pleafe,  for  I  am  fure  you  will  defire  nothing 
but  what  is  jufl."  Pliny  chofe  for  his  afTiftants  two  of  the  moft 
refpeftable  men  in  Rome,  Cerellius  and  Frontinus,  and  with 
them  opened  a  court  of  juftice  in  his  own  apartment.  Curia- 
nus pleaded  his  caufe.  Pliny  anfwered  him,  becaufe  neither  of 
the  others  could  defend  the  honour  of  the  teftatrix.  He  after- 
wards retired  to  his  clofet  with  his  aififtant-judges,  and  having 
taken  their  opinions,  came  out  again  and  pronounced  fentenc«^ 
in  thefe  words:  "  Curianus,  your  mother  had  good  and  fuffi- 
cicnt  reafons  to  difmherit  you." 

*  Though  Pliny  was  judge,  advocate,  and  party,  in  the  caufe, 
his  fentence  was  refpedled  by  the  man  againlt  whom  it  was  pro- 
nounced. Curianus  cited  the  other  heirs  named  in  the  will,  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Centumvirate,  but  made  no 
mention  of  Pliny.  The  trial  drew  near,  and  Pliny's  coheirs 
dreaded  the  iffue,  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  tim.es ; 
for  Domitian  was  then  alive.  They  were  afraid  that,  as  fome  of 
them  had  been  friends  toRuflicus  and  Gratilla,  what  was  in  it- 
felf  a  caufe  merely  civil,  might  be  turned  into  a  criminal  one 
againft  them,  as  had  been  the  cafe  with  many  others.  They 
imparted  their  uneafinefs  to  Pliny,  and  defired  him  to  propofe  a 
compromife.  Pliny  undertook  to  do  it.  He  offered  Curianus 
what  the  Roman  law  calls  the  Falcidian  fourth,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fourth  part  of  the  inheritance,  fecured  to  the  next  heirs  of 
kin,  by  the  law  of  Falcidius ;  engaging  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
the  fame  proportion  himfelf.  Curianus  accepted  the  propofal : 
and,  to  fhew  how  far  integrity  and  uprightnefs  of  heart  is  fure 
to  command  refpeft,  that  fame  Curianus,  dying  fome  years  af- 
ter, left  Pliny  a  legacy,  not  very  confiderable  indeed,  but  infi- 
nitely more  pleafing  to  him,  confidering  the  circumftances  of 
*  things,  than  a  much  greater  would  have  been  oil  other  terms. 
T  2  *  Pliny 
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*  Pliny  and  Tacitus  were  united  by  the  ftri6teft  ties  of  frien  J- 
Ihip.  Their  efteem  for  each  other  was  founded  on  a  fimihtude 
of  fentin:ients  of  probity,  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  love  of  learn- 
ing and  of  eloquence.  They  were  generally  named  together  as 
the  two  greareft  orators  of  thofe  days:  and  Pliny  gives  us  a 
proof  of  it  in  a  little  adventure,  which  he  feems  to  relate  with 
plcafure.  Tacitus  chanced  one  day  to  enter  into  a  pretty  long 
converfation  about  various  fubjefts  of  literature,  with  a-  ftrauger 
who  fat  next  to  him  in  the  theatre,  and  was  very  defirous  to 
know  who  he  was.  "  You  know  me,  anfwered  Tacitus,  by  my 
writings.  Are  you  Tacitus  or  Piiny  ? "  replied  the  ftranger 
with  vivacity.  The  bare  mention  of  Hterature  and  eloquence, 
immediately  called  to  mind  the  names  of  thofe  two  illullrioiis 
friends,  the  fupports  and  ornaments  of  them. 

*  No  rivallhip  or  jealoufy  was  ever  known  betweeii  thenrr. 
They  fent  each  other  their  works  to  read  and  criticife,  and  re- 
ceived on  both  fides  what  emendations  were  propofed,  with  cor- 
diality and  thanks.  Pliny  was  younger  than  Tacitus,  and  from 
his  firft  fetting  out  in  life  was  ambitious  to  imitate  fo  great  a 
model,  and  to  follow  him  as  clofely  as  he  could,  though  at  a 
great  diftanee,  as  he  himfelf  fays.  He  attained  the  defired 
point,  and  in  it  the  completion  of  his  wiflies.  "  J  atn  delighted, 
fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus,  to  hear  people,  when  they  talk 
of  eloquence,  name  us  together.  If  you  are  mentioned,  my 
name  follows.  There  are  orators  that  are  preferred  before  u3 
both  :  but  I  care  not  what  rank  is  afligned  us,  the  higheft 
honour  I  aim  at  is  being  to  be  next  to  you.  You  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  too,  that  in  wills,  unlefs  the  teltator  be  a  particular 
friend  of  one  of  us,  we  are  put  together,  and  have  the  fame  le- 
gacies left  us.  The  inference  I  would  draw  from  thefe  obferva- 
tionsis,  that  we  ought  to  love  each  other  more  than  ever,  fince 
the  fame  tafte  for  letters,  the  fame  miners,  fame,  and,  in  Ihort, 
the  laft  wifties  of  the  dying,  all  concur  to  unite  us." 

*  Tacitus  feems  to  have  out-lived  Pliny  :  for  the  latter,  wha 
does  not  fail  to  make  particular  mention  in  his  letters  of  the 
friends  death  robbed  him  of,  at  the  fame  time  giving  them  the 
encomiums  they  deferved,  takes  no  manner  of  notice  of  Taci- 
tus's  death.  Befides  that,  the  importance  and  extent  of  Taci- 
tus's  writings,  give  us  room  to  think  he  mult  have  lived  'till 
near  the  latter  end  of  Trajan's  reign.  •  He  did  not  begin  to  write 
hiftory  'till  that  prince  was  on  the  throne :  and  the  firft  work 
we  have  of  his,  I  mean  his  Defcription  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  is  dated  in  Trsjan's  fecond  confulfliip,  which  was  the 
firfl  year  of  his  reign.     After  that,  Tacitus  wrote  the  Life  of 
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Agrkola.  Encouraged  by  the  reception  thofe  two  works,  which 
may  be  juftly  ftiled  mafter-pieces,  met  with,  he  fet  about  writing 
his  Hiftory,  which  comprehended  a  Tpace  of  eight  and  twenty 
years,  from  Galba's  fecond  confulfhip  to  Domitian's  death.  He 
•tells  us  his  defign  was  to  continue  it  down  through  the  reigr^s 
of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  But  though  he  congratulates  himlelf  on 
having  {^o  pleaiing  and  rich  a  fubjecl  to  treat  in  his  old  age,  and 
extols  the  happihefs  of  the  times  he  had  lived  to  fee,  times,  ia 
which,  fays  he,  men  were  at  liberty  to  think  as  they  pleafed, 
and  to  fpeak  what  they  thought;  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinioo 
that  fo  bold  a  writer  as  he  was,  was  ill  cut  out  to  pen  the  his- 
tory of  a  prince  yet  living,  how  deferving  foever  he  might  be 
of  praife.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  after  finifhing  the 
work  we  call  his  Hiftory,  inftead  of  bringing  it  down  lower,  he 
went  much  farther  back,  and  compofed  his  Annals,  beginning 
at  the  death  of  Auguftus,  and  ending  at  that  of  Nero.  He  in-- 
tended  too,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  to  write  the  whole 
reign  of  Auguftus,  after  finifhing  his  Annals.  Death  or  fick- 
nefs  was  probably  what  prevented  him,  for  we  find  no  traces  of 
his  having  began  it.  His  Hiftory  and  Annals  compofed  thirty 
books  in  all,  but  we  have  loft  thirteen  of  them,  and  of  the 
fcventeen  remaining,  that  have  efcaped  the  gnawing  tooth  of 
time,  four  are  more  or  lefs  mutilated  and  imperfed, 

-  ■*  Tacitus  may  pofiibly  have  been  the  fon  of  Cornelius  Taci- 
tus, a  Roman  knight,  intendant  of  Belgia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
the  Naturalift.  He  entered  the  lifts  of  fame  when  Vefpafian 
was  on  the  throne:  Titus  promoted  him  in  dignity,  and  he  was 
chofen  pretor  under  Domiiian,  the  very  year  that  prince  cele- 
brated his  fecular  games.  Nerva  made  him  conful.  He  pleaded 
a  long  time  with  diftinguifhed  grace  and  majefty.  His  hiftorical 
writings  have  immortalized  him.  I  have  endeavoured  to  blend 
them  with  this  work  ;  and  by  the  ufe  I  have  made  of  them,  my 
readers  may  form  a  more  adequate  idea  of  him,  than  any  de- 
fcription  I  can  give  would  convey. 

'  Another  perfonage,  lefs  illuftrious  indeed  in  the  learned 
world,  though  even  there  he  makes  fome  figure,  Silius  Italicus, 
died  fome  time  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign.  I  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  the  injury  he  did  his  reputation  in  Nero's 
time.  He  retrieved  his  honour  however,  in  a  great  meafure, 
and  regained  the  efteem  of  all,  by  the  good  ufe  he  made  of  his 
favour  with  Vitellius,  and  the  prudence  and  uprightnefs  with 
which  he  behaved  whilft  pro-conful  of  Afia.  Eloquence  and  the 
bar  were  his  occupations  fo  long  as  he  had  ftrength  and Tpirits' 
.equal  to  the  tafk.  Poetry  was  the  amufement  of  his  old  age. 
T  3  Pliny 
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Pliny  jufllyobferves,  that  there  is  more  labour  than  gennis  in 
his  varies.  Though  no  great  favourite  with  the  Mufes,  he  per- 
fevered  in  courting  them.  When  retired  from  the  hurry  of  bu- 
fmefs,  he  divided  his  time  between  converfation  on  literary 
topics,  and  the  compofition  of  his  poem  on  the  fecond  Punic 
war.  He  lived  many  years  in  that  ftate  of  retirement,  honoured 
and  efteemed  as  one  of  the  firfl  of  Rome  ;  but  without  power  or 
influence,  and  confequently  without  being  envied.  Infirmities 
increaling  with  his  years,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  country- 
feats  in  Campania,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  them, 
even  by  the  neceffity  of  paying  his  court  to  a  new  emperor. 
He  ftaid  there  whilft  Trajan  macle  his  firft  entry  into  Rome  :  an 
aft  of  liberty,  which  docs  honour  to  the  prince  who  blamed  it 
not,  and  to  the  fubjeft  who  dared  to  do  it.  Silius  was  fond  of 
pidlures  and  ftatues,  and  a  judge  of  them.  He  coUefted  num- 
bers, feprefenting  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity.  His  venera- 
tion for  them  all  was  great,  but  for  none  more  than  Virgil, 
whofe  birth-day  he  kept  with  more  folemnity  than  his  own,  and 
whofe  tomb  he  often  vifited  with  a  religious  refpeft.  At  the 
age  of  feventy-five  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder  that  was  judged 
incurable.  Rather  than  bear  the  pain  of  it,  he  refolved  to 
ilarve  himfelf  to  death,  and  did  fo,  notwithftanding  all  the  en- 
treaties that  could  be  ufed  to  diffuade  him  from  it.  He  was  the 
laft  conful  that  Nero  made,  and  lived  to  be  the  laft  of  all  he 
did  make.  He  left  a  fon,  whom  he  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  fee- 
ing conful. 

The  poet  Martial,  whofe  epigrams  every  one  is  acquainted 
with,  died  foon  after  Silius  Italicus.  What  pity,  that  there  is 
not  as  much  modefty  and  decorum  in  all  his  writings,  as  there 
is  true  wit  and  fpirit  in  fome  of  them  !  Martial  was  always  in- 
digent, and  fubfifted  in  Rome  through  Domitian's  liberalities, 
which  he  too  often  fued  for  in  a  low  and  abje£l  manner.  Do- 
mitian  dying.  Martial  retired  to  his  native  country  Bilbilis  in 
Spain,  after  receiving  a  handfome  prefent  from  Pliny,  whom 
he  always  praifed  in  his  works.  He  lived  about  three  years 
longer ;  and,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  time  of  his  death  by 
the  order  of  Pliny's  letters,  it  mull  have  been  in  the  year  of 
Rome  85 1  that  he  died. 

Juvenal  is  thought  to  have  wrote  moll  of  his  fatkes  in  Tra- 
jan's reign.  They  favour  ftrongly,  as  M.  Boileau  obferves,  of 
thsi  fchool  in  which  the  author  of  them  was  educated.  They 
contain  indeed  high  and  noble  fentiments,  together  with  great 
energy :  but  that  energy  is  often  carried  to  a  degree  of  cynic 
impudence  J  4nd  a  certain  ftiffnefs  and  air  of  oratory  reigns 
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throughout  the  whole,  ill  fuiting  the  tafte  of  thofe  that  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  delicate  pleafantry,  feletl  graces,  and  eafy 
turn  of  Horace's  fatires.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  Juvenal  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  equal  to  Perfuis,  who  is  infinitely  more 
modell,  conveys  more  ideas,  and  whofe  obfcure  and  unempha- 
tic  ftyle  plainly  ihevis  the  writer  thought  what  he  faid.' 

Adrian  was  with  the  army  in  Syria,  when  he  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Trajan.  Immediately  he  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  in  confequence of  Trajan's  adoption, 
or  rather  of  the  emprefs  Plotina's  intrigues,  vA\o  had  always  ef- 
poufed  his  interert,  and  protefted  him,  notwithfbinding  the 
averfion  expreffed  for  him  by  her  hufband.  It  was,  indeed, 
fuppofed,  that  certain  gallantries  were  carried  on  between 
them,  no  way  favourable  to  her  reputation.  The  new  em- 
peror's diflike  to  military  atchievements  ;  and  feme  writers  ima- 
gine a  jealoufy  of  his  predeceffor's  glory,  made  him  abandon  all 
Trajan's  conquelis.  He  was  naturally  envious,  and  could  not 
endure  the  fight  of  laurels  he  himfelf  was  incapable  of  acquir- 
ing :  a  qonjedture  corroborated  by  his  artifice  on  other  occa- 
fions.  It  is  well  attelled,  that  whenever  he  fufpeded  his  con- 
dudl  would  incur  cenfure,  he  always  pleaded  the  authority  of 
Trajan's  revered  name,  pretending  he  adled  agreeable  to  his 
admonitions.  Adrian,  indeed,  wanted  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  but 
be  poflTefled  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  fovereign.  His  difpofi- 
tion  was  refilefs  and  capricious,  and  his  heart  cruel  and  ingrate- 
ful ;  but  his  underftanding  checked  the  eflrefts  of  thofe  vices. 
His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  good  fenfe,  fhewed  him  the  neceflity 
of  virtue,  and  fpurred  him  on  to  feek  applaufe.  That  maxim 
of  his,  which  he  often  repeated  in  the  fenate,  does  him  great 
honour.  "  I  propofe  to  myfelf,  fays  he,  fo  to  govern  the  com- 
monwealth, as  to  Ihew  I  never  forget  it  is  the  people's,  and  not 
my  own  property."  Ita  fe  rempublicam  gejiurum,  ut  fciret  populi 
rem  ejje,  non  propriam ;  a  maxim  that  fliould  be  engraved  on  the 
hearts  of  all  princes. 

Adrian  had  a  ftrong  tafte  for  fimpllcity  and  retirement.  His 
learning  was  univerfal  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  eloquent 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  made  a  great  proficiency 
in  fcience  and  philofophy.  So  aftonifiiingwas  his  memory,  that 
with  a  fingle  perufal  he  could  repeat  a  book  through,  and  re- 
peat, without  miftake,  a  lift  of  words,  confufedly  mixed  to- 
gether, in  the  order  in  which  they  were  recited.  He  had 
likewife  a  talent  for  humour  :  fome  inftances  of  which 
are  recorded.  A  man  with  white  hair  begged  a  favour  of 
Adrian,  and  was  rcfufed.  Some  time  afterwards  the  fame  per- 
T  4  fon. 
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fbn,  hoping  to  cdiiccal  himfelf  by  his  difguife,  dyed  his  haif 
black,  andagfaifl  prel'ented  his  petition;  upon  which  the  em- 
peror, v/ho  pretended  not  to  know  him,  anfwered,  "I  have  alf? 
ready  refufed  your  larher  what  you  now  afk.''  But  this  prince 
deftroyed  great  natural  advantages,  by  an  indifcreet  curiofity  and 
cxceflive  vanity,  which  induced  him  to  claim  excellence  in  every 
thing,  and  envy  all  glory  acquired  by  others. 

*  Curious  beyond  all  rule  and  meafure,  he  was  not  fatisfied 
with  employing  his  aftive  genius  in  the  ftudy  oF  govtrnment, 
and  of  attending  to  all  the  different  departments,  which  in  fo 
vaft  an  empire  ^s  his  became  infinite.  It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  cultivate  the  flowers  of  Itaming  and  art,  to  enjoy  what 
is  of  ufe  to  princes,  and  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of 
other  things,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  them,  he  affetSted  to 
comprehend  and  to  ^o  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing.  Elo- 
quence, hiftory,  and  even  poetry,  were  not  fufficient  for  him. 
He  would  ftudy  and  pradife  mufick,  dancing,  painting,  an4 
Sculpture.  He  fucceeded  in  thefe.  But  what  glory  is  there  in 
all  this  to  a  prince ! 

*  His  vaft  curiofity  could  not  fail  inducing  him  to  endeavour 
at  unveiling  futurity.  He  gave  his  time  to  aftrology  and  ma- 
gick  ;  ftudies  equally  foolilh  and  criminal.  We  are  affured  he 
became  very  expert  in  them  ;  and  Spartian  gravely  tells  us, 
that  the  firfl  night   of  January,  Adrian  committed  to  writing 

'every  thing  that  was  to  befal  him  that  year.  Spartian's  credu- 
lity is  not  what  we  Ihould  wonder  at,  but  a  man  could  not  help 
being  furprized  at  Adrian's  folly,  if  he  did  not  know  how  much 
^  violent  paflipri  darkens  the  human  underftanding. 

*■  His  fondnefs  for  divination  had  been  increafed  by  feveral. 
prefages  he  fancied  he  had  received  of  his  promotion. ,  The 
ihoft  famous  of  thefe  is  the  oracle  given  by  the  fountain  of  Caf. 
talia  in  the  fuburbs  of  Daphne,  near  Antioch;  which  had  po- 
fitively  promifed  him  the  fovereign  power.  Jealous  of  that  dif-. 
tinguifhing  favour,  and  fearing  left  others  fhould  obtain  the 
like  and  avail  thcmfelves  of  it,  as  he  had  done,  he  ordered  the 
fountain  to  be  fliut  up  with  great  ftones.'.  ,  • 

The  following  inftance  of  Adrian's  curiofity  fhews,  that  it 
became  a  real  diftemper:  'He  would  know  every  thing,  not 
only  in  point  of  learning,  but  of  news,  and  minute  details  of 
things  which  no  ways  concerned  him.  He  had  fpies^,  who  infi- 
nuated  themfelves  into  his  friends  houfes,  to  obferve  every  thing 
that  pafled,  and  to  bring  him  an  account  of  it.  Spartian  furnifhe^ 
us  upon  this  head  with  a  very  fmgular  ftory :  a  hufband  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  wife,  cosnplaining,  that  the  pleafures  and 
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tllverfions  of  Rome  kept  him  at  a  great  diftance  from  her,  de- 
fired  leave  of  tilt  emperor  to' return  home  ;  ujion  this  he  was 
greatly  furprized  by  Adrian's  reproaching  him  w  ith  the  pleafures 
which  had  amuibd  him  at  Rome,  '  What,  f<;ys  he,  has  my 
wife  fentyou  a  copy  of-  the  letter  which  fhe  wrote  to  me  V* 

To  conclude,  Adrian  had  great  qualities  as  a  prince,  but  ex- 
-  traordinary  foibles  and  vices  as  a  man.  He  governed  his  em- 
pii:  with  juftice,  wifdom,  and  moderation;  but  jcaJoufy  made 
•  him  frequently  ruin  merit,  vanity  loft  him  friends,  and  ren- 
dered him  ridiculous,  while  his  unnatural  appet'tcs  hurried  him 
to  commit  the  ir.oft  beaftly  of  all  vices.  Antinous  has  im-^ 
mortalixed  his  difgrace,  with  re(pe£l  to  luft,  cruelty,  and  fu- 
peri'tition. 

'  That  young  man  attended  the  emperor  in  Ms  voyages,  and 
perifhed  through  his  barbarous  fuperftition,  to  whom  he  had 
been  theobjeft  of  criminal  pleafure.  Adrian,  given  up  to  every 
kind  of  divmation,  magic  not  excepted,  imag.ined,  that  theje 
was  wanting  a  voluntary  viftim,  who  would  freely,  give  up  his 
■life  to  add  to  that  of  his  prince,  or  for  feme  other  im.pious  mo- 
tive of  fuperftition  ;  Antinous  offered  himfelf,  and  was  ac,. 
cepted  of;  fo  Adrian  facriftced  his  own  idol:  and,  that  hg 
might  be  all  inconfiftency  and  contradidlion,  he  wept  like  a 
woman  (as  the  hjftorian  expreffes  it)  for  him  he  had  facrinced.' 

In  a  word,  Adrian's  vices  were  real,  his  virtues  counterfeit, 
and  his  talents  acknowledged.  Policy  and  vanity  were  the 
fprings  of 'his  good  aftions  ;  innate  cruelty,  grofs  appetites,  and 
jealoufv,  thofe  of  his  ill  conduft.  The  latter  rendered  him 
often  deteftable  ;  but  the  former,  aflifted  by  an  uncommon  ge- 
nius, improved  by  knowledge,  acquired  him  refpedl.  -  No  prince 
ever  left  fuch  monuments  of  munificence,  and  a  liberal  tafte,  as 
Adrian.  Noble  fragments  of  his  magnificent  buildings  are 
every  where  to  be  feen  at  this  day.  He  vifited  moft  parts  of  the 
empi.e,  and  left  proofs  of  his  liberality  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
Britain,  and  Greece. 

On  his  death-bed  he  compofed  thofe  jocular  verfes,  equally 
remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  levity  on  fo  folemln  an  oc- 
icafion : 

<^  Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 

Hofpes  comefque  corporis, 

Qu2  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 

Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula  ? 

Nee,  ut  foles,  dabis  jocos." 

We  fhall  juft  mention,  that  Adrian  carried  on  no  foreign 
wars,  and  was  engaged  in  no  other  military  tranfaclion,  ex,ce[)t 
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the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  punifned  with  a  feverity  that 
may  juftly  be  termed  cruel. 

Adrian  was  fucceeded  by  Titus  Antoninus,  adopted  by  him  a 
fhort  time  before  he  expired.  As  this  prince  was  the  moft  amia- 
tle  of  all  the  Roman  euiperors,  fo  he  may  be  reckoned  the  moft 
unfortunate  in  the  want  of  hiftorians  worthy  of  (o  admirable  a 
charafter.  His  reign  was  pacific,  and  his  whole  conduft  di- 
rcdled  to  preferve  his  dominions,  and  render  his  people  happy. 
In  all  matters  of  confequencc  he  confulted  his  friends,  he  bor- 
rowed the  afliftance  of  others,  but  paid  a  juft  regard  to  his  own 
judgment.  His  goodnefs  was  unalterable,  and  even  fupcrior  to 
Mijuries. 

*  One  day  he  vifited  the  houfe  of  a  rich  fenator,  named  Omu- 
lus,  who  was  confui  in  bis  reign,  and  there  having  obferved, 
with  admiration,  fome  pillars  of  porphyry,  he  afked  of  him, 
whence  he  had  that  magnificent  ornament  ?  Omulus  bluntly 
replied,  *  You  forget,  you  ought  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  when 
you  are  in  another's  houfe."  Antoninus,  with  great  patience, 
bore  this  impertinence  of  an  ill-bred  fejiator;  and,  upon  many 
other  occafions,  he  overlooked,  with  the  fame  good  humour, 
his  ill  natured  raillery. 

*  I  will  produce,  from  the  authority  of  Philoftratus,  one 
proof  more  of  Antoninus's  patience,  in  regard  to  a  fophift  : 
when  he  was  proconful  of  Afia,  he  lodged  at  Smyrna,  in  the 
houfe  of  Polemon,  a  fophift,  who  was  then  abroad  ;  it  was  the 
heft  houfe  in  the  town.  Polemon  was  mailer  of  great  riches, 
which  he  employed  in  pride  and  oftentation  ;  his  arrogance  was 
of  a  piece,  and  upon  his  return  home,  he  was  very  angry  to 
find  his  houfe  occupied  by  the  preconful  ;  he  made  a  great 
Jioife,  put  himfelf  in  a  paffion,  and  with  his  bitter  complaints, 
obliged  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  and  find  himfelf 
another  lodging.  Adrian,  if  we  give  credit  to  Philoftratus,  in- 
terefted  himfelf  for  Polemon,  not  only  to  protedt  him,  during 
his  own  life,  but  after  it  ;  from  a  dread  of  Antoninus's  refent- 
ment  againft  this  fophift,  he  defignedly  inferted  an  article  info 
his  laft  will,  where,  Ipeaking  of  his  choice  of  a  fon  and  fucceflbr, 
he  affirms,  Polemon  had  advifed  him  to  take  Antoninus.  This 
precaution  was  unneceffary,  in  regard  to  this  prince,  who  loaded 
Polemon  with  favours,  and  never  fhewed  his  remembering  any 
injury  he  had  received,  but  in  joke  and  pleafantry.  Polemon 
being  come  to  Rome,  the  emperor  embraced  him,  and  ordered 
a  lodging  fhould  be  found  tor  him,  and  that  no  bo'ly  fiiould 
turn  him  out  of  it.  An  aftor  of  tragedy,  having  brought  a 
complaint  to  Antoninus  againft  Polemon,  who  had  drove  him 
from  the  theatre,  "  What  a-clock  was  it  when  he  drove  you 
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"TC^zy  r  '*  fays  the  emperor ;  "  Mid-day,"  anfwers  the  ador. 
•'  Very  well,  replied  Antoninus,  he  turned  me  out  of  his  houfe 
at  mid-ni<jht,  and  I  took  it  patiently." 

Antoninus  was  frugal  of  the  public  money,  but  generous  of 
his  own.  He  attained  the  happy  mediimi  between  ceconomy 
and  avarice.  He  was  fteady,  equal,  uniform  in  condud  ;  fe- 
vere  where  examples  were  neceffary,  but  humane  from  natural 
difpofition.  Equally  amiable  as  a  private  man  and  a  great  fove- 
reign.  He  commanded  the  refped:  of  foreign  kings,  without 
the  difplay  of  warlike  talents.  The  following  idea  of  his  cha- 
rafter  is  happily  conceived,  and  not  inelegantly  expreffed. 

*  After  fo  many  ages  (Tays  Mr.  Crevier),  I  find  in  myfelf  .an 
impreffion  of  refpeft  and  atfedlion  for  an  emperor,  who  may  be 
quoted  as  a  model  for  fovereigns,  and  whofe  example,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  perpetuate  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  I  leave 
him  with  regret,  and  I  hope  my  reader  will  indulge  me,  in  ftill 
giving  here  the  pidure  of  Antoninus,  as  drawn  by  his  worthy 
fucceffor,  Marcus  Aurellus.  We  fliall  difcover  in  it  fome  new?" 
ftrokes,  and  I  believe  thofe  already  taken  notice  of,  will  be  re- 
viewed with  pleafure.  Behold  (fays  Marcus  Aurelius).  the  good 
qualities  I  admired  in  my  adoptive  father,  and  which  1  propofe 
to  imitate.  His  gentlenefs,  his  unfhaken  conftancy  in  refolu- 
tion  formed  upon  mature  deliberation,  his  freedom  from  vain- 
glory, his  indifference  for  what  are  commonly  confidered  as 
honours  and  diftinflions,  his  love  of  bufinefs,  his  clofe  applica- 
tion to  it,  his  readinefs  to  hear  advice,  whoever  gave  it,  his  in- 
flexible juftice,  always  attentive  to  give  every  one  his  due,  his 
Ikill  in  diftinguilhing  what  cafes  admit  of  indulgence,  ai>d  what 
require  feverity.  With  a  fociable  difpofition,  he  was  careful  not 
to  put  his  friends  under  any  difagreeable  reftraints ;  he  did  not 
oblige  them  to  come  to  his  entertainments,  nor  to  attend  him 
in  the  country ;  and  when,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  they  could 
not  conveniently  do  it,  they  found  no  alteration  in  him  towards 
them.  Faithful  and  conftant  in  his  friendfhip,  he  was  aftranger 
to  thofe  warm  fallies  which  fometimes  turn  to  paffion,  and  his 
friends  had  nothing  to  fear  from  fudden  difgufts  and  caprice. 
In  council  he  examined  things  with  great  care,  and  far  from  - 
fatisfying  himfelf  with  the  firft  view,  he  went  to  the  bottom  of 
his  fubjeft,  and  confidered  it  in  all  its  different  lights.  Eafily 
fatisfied  with  what  was  prefent,  he  was  always  content.  No- 
thing difturbed  the  ferenity  of  his  mind,  nor  preferved  him, 
from  ufing  that  fagacity  he  was  mafter  of,  in  forefeeing  what 
was  to  come :  he  was  orderly  in  every  thing,  entering  upon 
jTiinute  details,  without  any  noife  or  fracas,  and  without  dwell- 
ing 
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ing  longer  upon  a  fubjeft  than  it  deferved.  Never  were  tlve 
publick. finances  better  managed  than  under  his  governmeni:, 
and  he  faw  his  coiidudl  in  this  article  endeavoured  to  be  ridi- 
culed, with  the  greatefl  indifference.  Flattery  had  no  influence 
over  him,  and  he  fupprefled  all  acclamations  when  they  became 
indecent.  Free  from  all  fuperftition  in  his  worfiiip  of  the  divl- 
jiity,  he  had  no  fervile  meannefs  in  his  behaviour  with  men,  no 
idefire  to  cultivate  popularity,  at  the  expence  of  his  dignity. 
All  his  aftions  were  direfted  by  a  fteady  and  uniform  difcretiori, 
no  excefs  of  any  kind  was  to  be  feen,  but  he  fteered  the  fame 
iCourfe,  without  being  taken  with  the  charms  of  novelty.  Hrs 
affable  manners  flowed  with  eafe,  being  no  more  than  the  na- 
tural expreflion  of  his  real  fentiments,  they  never  were  over- 
afted.  There  was  no  ollentation  jin  any  thing  about  him,  and 
his  example  proves,  that  a  prince,  in  order  to  be  refpefted,  has 
no  need  of  guards,  magnificent  drefs,  ftatues,  and  all  that  ex- 
ternal pageantry  ;  but  that  by  living,  as  near  as  poflible,  to  the 
ttiannerof  a  private  perfon,  he  thereby  preferves  more  gran- 
deur and  dignity  in  the  government  of  the  publick. 

•  Antoninus's  genius,  confidered  as  that  of  a  prince,  was  well 
improved.  He  was  not  to  be  accounted  a  fcholar,  a  rhetor,  or 
fophlft,  but  a  man  of  fenfe,  furnifhed  with  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  from  refledion  very  capable  of  governing  himfelf  and  others. 
He  did  not  value  himfelf  upon  excelling  in  fciences,  which  did 
not  belong  to  him  ;  and  as  he  thought  it  mean  to  be  jealous  of 
thofe  who  profeffed  them,  and  made  them  their  ftudy,  he  very 
readily  yielded  them  the  fuperiority  in  their  own  way,  and  gave 
them  encouragement.  He  had  a  fincere  regard  for  true  philo- 
ibphers,  and  did  not  infult  thofe  who  afiumed  the  name,  for  a 
malk  to  their  vices.  He  had  a  reafonable  care  of  his  health, 
obferving  the  medium  between  a  nice  tendernefs,  and  a  hurtful 
negligence,  and  by  this  management  he  fucceeded,  without  the 
help  of  phyficians,  whom  he  rarely  confulted.  His  folid  judg- 
ment made  him  ileady,  not  only  in  his  way  of  thinking,  but  in 
his  external  condud.  The  fame  employments,  the  fame  regu- 
lations, the  fame  tafte  for  places.  One  day  of  his  life  was  like 
all  the  reft.  With  great  opennefs  and  freedom,  he  was  myfte- 
rious  in  nothing  that  did  not  require  being  concealed.  Secrets, 
except  for  very  good  reafons,  and  particularly  in  matters  of 
ftate,  he  was  averfe  to.  At  the  height  of  his  grandeur  he  ufed 
no  delicacies,  and  as  to  the  conveniencies  of  life  he  partook  of 
thorn  in  a  plain  and  even  way,  and  if  any  accident  prevented 
his  having  them,  it  gave  him  no  uneafinefs.  He  gave  games 
and  (hews,  and  largeffes  by  weight  and  meafure,  not  from  often- 
tation,  nor  with  a  view  to  popularity,  bui  to  difcharge  a  debt 
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exsGied  by  cuftom.  "  He.  built  feveral  fmblick  works,  though 
not  fond  of  building,  becaufe  they  were  neceflary  or  convenient. 
By  no  means  nice  in  what  regarded  his  perfon,  he  did  not  go 
to  the  baths  at  unufual  hours,  nor  did  he  value  himfelf  upon 
the  invention  of  new  ragouts  for  his  table  :  he  was  not  curious 
about  beautiful  and  fine  ftufFs  for  his  drefs,-  nor  to  pleafe  his  eye 
with  lookiag  upon  a  number  of  flaves,  young  and  handfome. 
The  plain  ^nd  fimplewa-'i  what  pleafed  him  moft.  Without  fe- 
verity,  prefumption,,  or,  extravagant  defires,  he  was  moderate 
in  all  things  ;  ever  ;icling  calmly  and  deliberately,  he  deferved 
the  .eocomium  bellowed  upon  Socrates,  that  he  was  the  only 
man  who  knew  how  to  abftain  and  how  to  enjoy,  whilft  others 
had  not  refohition  for  either.' 

'fhis  is  the  picture  drawn  by  M.  Aurelius,  his  fucceflbr,  and 
adepted  by  our  hiftorian.  In  ihe  reign  of  Antoninus  flourifhed 
the  hiftorians  Juftin  andAp])ian,  Ptolemy  the  aftronomer.  Max- 
imus  Tyrius,  the  Platonic  philofopher,  Herodes  Atticus  the  ora- 
tor, with  ^orae  ,othcr  writers,  and  meri  of  genius  of  lefs  dif- 
tinftion.    '  '    --''  ^ 

Antoninus  was,,fpcceeded  by  his  two  adopted  fons,  Marcus 
Aujelius  and  L.  Verus  :  the  former  only  was  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  will  of  Antoninus,  but  by  an  aflonifliing  aft  of  genero- 
fity,  Aurelius  afTociated  his  brother  with  him  in  the  empire. 
Tlijs  fingle  adlion  affords  a  fpecimen  of  his  whole  reign,  and 
anticipates  the  idea  of  his  goodnefs,  equity,  moderation,  and 
magnanimity.  With  refpeft  to  Verus,  the  following  fhocking 
portrait  will  fufficiently  difplay  him  to  our  readers. 

*  His  effeminacy,  which  every  day  increafed,  from  his  habits 
of  pleafure,  and  his  conftant  relifh  for  trifles,  gives  no  reafon  to 
think  he  interefted:himfelf  enough  in  the  people's  fufFerings  to 
be  greatly  concerned,  or  to  feek  for  remedies. 

*  His  vices  had  much  increafed,  during  his  flay  in  theEaft: 
he  there  found  every  thing  that  could  add  to  his  natural  difpofi- 
tion  for  pleafure ;  and  the  refpeft  he  had  for  his  brother,  the 
only  check  upon  his  conduft,  was  confiderably  weakened:  ac- 
cuflomed  to  independency,  for  almoft  five  years,  Verus,  upon 
his  return  to  Rome,  would  be  no  longer  under  reffraint;  he  en- 
deavoured to  regulate  feveral  things  without  Aurelius's  know- 
ledge, and  infliead  of  hearing  and  confulting  with  him,  he,,con-. 
fided  in  wretched  freedmen,  who  ftudied  and  flattered  his  paf- 
fions ;  the  comedians,  puppet-players,  muficians,  which,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Syria,  were 
his  ufual  company  J  and  every  day,  after  Tupping  with  his  bro- 
ther, he  came  home,  to'  make  irp  for  the  time  he  had  lofl  al  a 
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modeft  and  fober  repart,  with  a  debauch,  where  men  of  pleafure 
only  were  his  guefts,  and  where  the  table  was  ferved  by  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  the  difgrace  of  the  city,  and  the  pefts  of 
all  good  manners  :  with  this  worthlefs  company  he  often  pafTed 
the  night,  'till,  overcprhe  with  fleep,  he  was  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried in  mens  arms  to  his  bed. 

■*  Capitolinus  has  preferred  to  us  a  particular  account  of  one 
of  thefe  entertainments,  where  the  profufion  was  immenfe : 
it  was  noit  enough  for  Verus  to  be  ferved  with  whatever  of  wines 
and  meats  were  delicate  and  rare  ;  there  were  twelve  with  him 
at  table,  and  to  each  gueft  he  gave  the  young  cupbearer,  who 
had  ferved  him  with  drink,  and  a  butler,  with  a  compleat  fer- 
vice  of  plate,  and  the  fame  live  animals,  whether  beafts  or 
birds,  whofe  flefli  had  been  at  the  table  :  every  thing  he  drank 
out  of  was  valuable,  both  in  itfelf  and  its  ornaments ;  gold, 
filyer,  cryftal,  and  precious  Hones ;  every  time  any  one  drank, 
the  cup  was  changed,  and  was  always  given  to  him  who  ufed  it ; 
he  gave  them  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  were  out  of  feafon, 
with  pendants  wove  with  gold,  and  gold  cups,  filled  with  the 
mofl  exquifite  perfumes ;  and  to  cany  them  home,  he  gave  them 
vehicles,  all  brilliant  with  filver,  with  a  fet  of  mules,  and  a  mu- 
leteer to  drive  them ;  the  expence  of  this  entertainment  was 
reckoned  to  amount  to  fix  millions  of  fefterces,  or  feven  hun- 
dred fifty  thoufand  livres  :  when  Aurelius  was  informed  of  if, 
he  was  much  concerned  at  fuch  foolifh  extravagance ;  this  was 
all  he  could  do,  after  his  imprudence  in  raifing  Verus  to  an  equal 
ihare  of  power  with  himfelf. 

*  Having  no  longer  a  right  to  reprimand  or  cenfure,  with 
authority,  he  endeavoured  to  inftruft  him  by  his  example. 
Verus  had  built  a  pleafure-houfe,  upon  the  Clodian  way  in 
Etru^-ia,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  ufual  extravagancies, 
with  his  freedmen  and  other  proper  companions:  he  invited  his 
brother  to  come  there  to  fee  him  ;  Aurelius  did  not  refufe  his 
invitation,  and  palfed  five  days  there,  employing  himfelf  in  his 
imperial  funftions,  holding  councils,  and  adminiftring  juftice; 
but  Verus  was  incapable  of  feeing  the  beauty  of  this  virtuous 
conduft,  and  the  difgrace  of  his  own  ;  his  diverfions  and  de- 
bauches admitted  of  no  interruption  ;  and  Aurelius  returned  to 
Rome,  with  lefs  hopes  than  ever  of  his  amendment. 

*  Verus  had  likewife  learned  in  Syria  to  fpend  the  nights  in 
gaming ;  at  other  times,  he  would  imitate  Nero  in  his  fcandalous 
paftimes ;  difguifed,  with  his  head  in  a  cap,  which  covered  part 
of  his  face,  he  ran  up  and  down  the  ftreets  of  Rome  in  the 
night,  went  into  the  taverns  and  places  of  debauch,  and  there 
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quarrelled  with  every  mean  fellow  he  met ;  he  often  brought 
back  to  the  palace  marks  of  the  blows  he  had  received  in  thefe 
indecent  fcuffles. 

*  He  was  fond  of  chariot- races,  and  was  a  zealous  farouref 
of  the  green  fadion,  or  company  ;  he  interefted  himfelf  for  the 
charioteers  of  that  livery,  fo  openly  and  with  fo  much  partiali- 
ty, that  frequently,  as  he  was  fitting  by  Aurelius,  at  the  games 
in  the  circus,  he  was  reproached  and  affronted  by  their  rivals, 
the  blues ;  vying  with  Caligula  in  his  extravagancies,  he  was 
ridiculoufly  fond  of  a  horfe  he  called  the  bird,  he  gave  him 
raifins  and  piftaches  to  eat,  and  had  him  brought  into  his  pa- 
lace with  cloaths  of  purple ;  he  would  have  his  fleetnefs  re- 
warded with  bufhels  of  pieces  of  gold,  and  marks  of  honour; 
and  called  after  his  horfe's  name  a  very  large  cup,  which  he  ufecl 
in  his  high  debauches. 

*  Verus  had  every  vice  but  cruelty  j  it  is  even  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  had  not  a  natural  difpofition  to  it,  which  he  could  not 
exert,  becaufe  of  the  obftacle  which  Aurelius's  great  goodnefs 
put  to  if.  This  fufpicion  may  be  fuggelled  from  his  pallion  for 
gladiators :  fo  fond  was  he  of  this  inhuman  diverfion,  as  to  for- 
get himfelf  and  turn  aftor,  at  leaft  whilfi:  he  was  in  Syria,  and 
frequently  made  it  a  part  of  his  entertainments.  He  that  could 
pleafe  himfelf  with  jhedding  the  blood  of  mean  perfons,  v/ould 
very  probably,  had  he  been  abfolute  mafter,  not  have  fpared 
that  of  the  moft  illuftrious.* 

It  would  be  unneceffary  to  dwell  upon  the  charafler  of  M. 
Aurelius.  His  book  of  Moral  Reflexions  is  the  fureft  portrait 
of  his  mind  that  can  be  drawn.  His  reign  was  the  age  of  phi- 
lofophers  :  it  produced  thofe  two  famous  enemies  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  Celfus  the  epicurean,  and  Crefcentius  the  cynic ;  Sextus 
Empcricus  the  fceptic,  and  the  philofophers  Dimonax  and  Apu- 
leius.  The  amiable  and  witty  Lucian  flouriflied  likewife  under 
M.  Aurelius,  as  did  Galen,  Paufanias,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  the 
mofl  pedantic  of  all  grammarians. 

We  have  befiowcfl  fo  much  time  on  the  preceding  reigns, 
that  we  can  only  fay  of  Commodus,  that  he  was  the  very  re- 
rerfe  of  his  father  Aurelius.  His  reign  revived  the  iron  age, 
and  introduced  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  laf- 
civious,  debauched,  effeminate,  and  cruel.  His  hands  were 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  emprefs,  and  of  feveral  of 
the  moft  worthy  fenators.  After  a  deteftable  reign  of  near 
thirteen  years,  he  died  by  poifon  and  the  halter,  bated  ia  his 
life,  and  unregretted  at  his  death. 

Vr'e 
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"We  have  already  given  our  fentlments  of  M.  Crevler  as  an 
hi^lorian.  Farther  fpecimens  will  appear  from  our  extrads,^ 
and  the  epitome  v/e  have  given  of  the  volume  before  us,  in 
which  we  have  generally  made  ufe  of  the  words  of  the  author. 
In  juftice  to  the  tranflator  we  niuft  add,  that  his  verfion  is  ex- 
ecuted with  infinitely  more  accuracy  aiid  judgment,"  than  any  of 
the  former  volumes  we  have  perufed. 


Art  IV.  TheHiJlcry  o/'Frederick  the  Forfakeii.  Inferfpfrfed  nvith 
Anecdotes  relati've  to  fe'veral  Petfotiages  of  Rank  and  Pajhion  in 
this  Metropolis.     In  tivo  P'olumes,-  I  imo.     Price  6  s.     JN  oble. 

AS  the  chafte  writer  of  novels  maybe  deemed,  of  all  others, 
the  moft  iifeful  moralift,  fo  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
the  obfcene  and  prophane  hiftorian  of  feigned  traufaftions,  the 
moft  dangerous  enemy  of  fociery.  A  flirted  by  the  powers  of 
invenliohj  the  novelift  can  make  his  fituations  fo  intereftirig  as 
to  deprive  the  reader  of  the  power  of  eleftion,  and  engage  him 
to  cfpoufe  virtue  or  vice  at  difcretion.  The  paffions  fponta- 
neoufly  become  the  inrtruments  whereby  we  are  infenfibly  de-  .. 
luded,  and  invariably  retained  in  the  inte>"ell  of  thofe  charadters'., 
painted  with  the  itrongert  fervour  of  genius,  and  gibw  of  co-  ' 
louring :  thus  villainy  may  be  rendered  fo  amiable,  and  virtue 
fo  ridiculous,  that  we  cannot  but  exult  in  the  triumph  of  the 
former.  Piety  may  be  reprefented  in  a  forbidding  attitude  by 
its  inflexible  feverity,  while  the  wit,  the  ftratagem,  and  good 
humour  of  a  vicious  character  will  not  fail  of,  at  leaft,  gaining 
admirers.  Weliave  heard  the  moft  pathetic  and  engaging  mo- 
ralift  of  the  age  cenfured  for  drawing  a  villain  fo  irrcfiftibly 
jnfinuating,  that  every  reader  muft   be  enamoured  with  the 

beauties  of  the  portrait. What  female  does  not  fhed  tears  at 

the  deferved  fall  of  the  lively  and  frolickfome  Lovelace  ?  To 
imprefs  the  mind  with  a  (cn{e  of  virtue  by  an  affefting  detail  of 
natural  incidents,  is  rendering  thepaflions  fubfervient  to  thepur- 
pofes  of  religion  and  morality.  We  regard  examples  as  the  inci- 
dentsof  the  narrative,  and  confider  its  precepts  rather  as  infei  ences 
from  the  ftory,  than  defigned  inftruflions.  It  is  with  pleafiire 
then  we  beftow  juft  praileson  the  moft  feeble  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  and-affure  our  readers,  that  every  line  in  the  novel 
before  us,  feems  to  be  diftated  with  a  view  to  roufe,  unite,  and 
direft  the  focial  affeflions,  to  exert  themfelves  i|i  the  caufe  of 
piety  and  moral  fentiment. 

In    a  certain  village  in  the  North-riding  of  Yorkshire,  lived 

Mr.  Thomas  Goodman,  mafter  of  afree-fchool  of  great  repute, 

to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed  after  fuftaining  the  keene!!: 

c  lliafts 
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iliafts  of  difappointment  and  misfortune.  His  funftion  he  dif* 
fcl'.arged  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  induced  feveral  perfons  of  fortune 
to  fend  their  children  under  his  tuition  ;  and  his  morals  were  fo 
pure,  and  his  charafler  (o  unblemillied,  that  he  gained  the  af- 
feftion  and  efteem  of  all  his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Goodman's  fa- 
mily confided  of  a  wife  and  one  daughter,  an  infant  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  hiftory,  to  whom  his  tendernefs  was  looked 
on  as  a  pattern  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  parents;  nor  was 
Mrs.  Goodman  at  all  inferior  to  her  hufoand,  in  thofe  virtues 
which  diftinguifh  and  grace  her  fex.  One  evening,  as  this  hap- 
py pair  were  fitting  under  the  ftiade  of  fome  jeflamines  and 
woodbines,  that  formed  a  rural  arch  before  the  door  of  their 
dwelling,  obferving,  with  pleafure,  the  fpirits  of  their  little  fa- 
mily let  loofe  from  the  bondage  of  lludy,  they  faw  a  weil-look- 
ing  man  riding  towards  them,  with  a  boy  in  his  arms,  whom 
they  doubted  not  was  to  be  added  to  their  family.  Their  con- 
jedlure  was  right  ;  the  ftranger  accolled  Mr.  Goodman  in  thefe 
terms :  "  Though  I  am  hitherto  a  ftranger  to  your  perfon,  I 
am  not  f^o  to  your  chara(5ter,  which  has  made  me  chufe  to  place 
this  young  gentleman  with  you.  There  are  fome  reafons  which, 
make  it  necefiary  he  fhould  be  with  perfons,  whofe  tendernefs 
may  be  as  much  depended  on  as  their  care  to  inftrufl  him.  He 
fhall  never  be  taken  away  at  the  holidays ;  you  Ihall  have  aa 
extraordinary  allowance  on  that  account,  and  the  care  of  provid- 
ing his  cloaths  and  attendance  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  muft  devolve 
on  you;  for,  tho'  he  has  powerful  relations,  there  is  none  who 
can  at  prefjnt  acknowledge  him.  Name  your  terms,  and  I  will 
now  advance  one  quarter's  payment ;  and  (hall  punftually  do 
the  fame  every  future  quarter,  that  you  may  ftill  have  fecurity 
in  your  hands;  nor  fancy,  bccaufe  his  birth  is  obfcured,  that 
any  deceit  is  intended."  The  terms  were  propofed,  and  imme- 
diately accepted:  after  which  Mr.  Goodman,  inquiring  the 
name  of  his  young  pupil,  was  anAvered  it  was  Frederick,  by 
Which  alone  he  was  to  be  called,  as  it  was  not  convenient  to 
reveal  his  furname.  He  was  further  informed  that  the  ilranger's 
name  was  Green  ;  and  that  a  letter,  in  cafe  of  necefftty,  direded 
to  be  left  for  him  at  the  poft-office  in  York,  would  arrive  fafe  to 
his  hands. 

The  particulars  of  Frederick's  behaviour  in  liis  infantile  ftate 
merit  no  particular  regard  ;  but  we  cannot  omit  the  defcription 
of  his  perfon,  which  early  prepofiefied  Mr.  Goodman  in  his 
favour.  He  was  near  four  years  of  age,  tall,  and  excellently 
proportioned.  His  countenance  was  open  and  engaging,  his 
complexion  fair,  beautifully  contrafted  v^it^h  the  blooming  rofes 
in  his  cheeks,  and  the  coral  of  his  lips,  which,  opening  in  fweet 
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innocent  fmiles,  difcovered  two  rows  of  pearly  teeth,  A  pair 
of  fine  blue  eyes,  which  ah'eady  denoted  expreflion  and  pene- 
tration, iiifor.r.ed  and  aninnated  his  other  charming  features. 
As  Frederick  grew  up,  he  difplayed  fuch  uncommon  fweetnefs 
of  manner^,  fo  tender  and  capacious  a  heart,  ideas  fo  clear, 
feiitimenls  fo  refined,  and  a  judgment  fo  quick  and  penetrating, 
as  equally  excited  alioiiiniment  and  paternal  afFeftion  in  the 
brcait  of  Mr.  Goodman,  When  he  was  about  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Mr.  Goodman  received  a  letter,  acquainting  him,  that  no  far- 
ther provifion  would  be  made  for  his  pupil,  who  was  now  at 
liberty  to  purfue  what  eourfe  of  life  his  inclinations  might 
.dire^f  Inclofed  was  a  bank-bill  for  20/.  as  the  lafl:  fupply  he 
ihould  ever  receive.  The  contents  of  the  letter  were  made 
known  to  Frederick  in  the  tendcreft  manner;  and,  to  confole 
him,  Mr.  Goodman  added,  that  he  fhould  ever  regard  him  as 
his  own  child;  that  he  fhould  continue  with  him,  and  be  fup- 
plied  with  every  neceiTary,  while  the  fmall  fum,  which  was  his 
whole  fortune,  fnould  remain  untouched  ;  and,  in  cafe  he  could 
not  better  provide  for  him  at  a  proper  age,  he  fhould  then  be 
articled  as  his  cierk,  and  qualified  to  ferve  any  other  perfon  in 
that  capacity. 

The  revolutions  in  Mr.  Goodman's  family,  and  his  own 
death,  brought  our  hero  up  to  London  with  an  hundred  pounds, 
left  him  by  his  truly  parental  tutor,  teftimonials  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  a  large  ftock  of  erudition  and  manly  fentiments.  De- 
termined to  pulli  his  fortune,  he  caft  about  for  an  employment, 
and  luckily  met  '.vith  an  advertifement  in  the  news-paper  that 
brought  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  captain  Johnfon,  a  com- 
mander in  the  navy.  That  gentleman  was  pleafed  v/ith  the 
good  fenfe,  the  modefty,  and  genteel  addrefs,  which  he  dif- 
cerned  in  Frederick.  He  engaged  him  as  his  fteward,  but 
treated  him  as  his  companion,  and  foon  received  him  into  his 
intim,ate  friendfhip.  With  the  captain  he  made  a  cruize,  whicli 
turned  out  fo  fortunately,  that  he  was  enabled  to  purchafe  a 
lieutenancy  in  colonel  Johnfon's  regiment,  to  whom  he  was 
ftrongly  recommended  by  his  brother  the  captain.  His  colonel 
con 'rafted  a  ftrong  friendfhip  for  Frederick,  which  was  foon 
after  diilblved  by  an  accident,  and  again  renewed  by  a  fingu- 
iarly  generous  and  fpirited  adion  of  Frederick's. 

During  our  hero's  refidence  in  London,  his  accomplifliments 
and  perfonal  qualities  introduced  him  into  a  genteel  circle  of 
female  acquaintance.  Among  thefe  mifs  Louifa  Edwards  chie.^y 
attradled  his  notice,  more  on  account  of  the  fprightlinefs  of  her 
-wit,  the  humanity  of  her  difpofitioi),  and  generofity  of.  her 
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fentiments,  than  either  her  beauty  or  fortune ;  though  the  one 
had  long  been  the  objeft  of  adoration,  and  the  other  of  ambi- 
tion. On  a  flight  acquaintance  Frederick  conceived  the  highefL 
opinion  of  this  lady's  merit;  but  his  difcernmcnt  difcovered 
fome  circumftances  in  her  conduft  which  he  could  wilTi  to 
amend,  though  he  was  fenfible  they  proceeded  fom  the  inno- 
cence of  her  heart,  the  gaiety  of  her  temper,  and  her  afliuence. 
He  could  not  bear  to  f^e  a  woman  of  difiinguifhed  fen.e  run 
into  all  the  falhionable  foibles  of  her  fex,  furroundcd  by  a, crowd 
of  flattering  coxcombs,  and  lavifning  her  fortune  in  play  and 
-difiipation.  In  a  word,  his  heart  was  infenfibly  engaged:  her 
profufion  and  coquetry  gave  him  the  utmoft  concern,  and  he 
:fefolved  to  apprize  her  of  the  confequences  of  her  condud,  at 
.the  hazard  of  all  his  hopes  and  the  lady's  eileem.  An  accident, 
which  more  fully  difplayed  his  love  and  her  folly,  brought  him 
to  this  refolution. 

*  One  evening,  as  he   was  going  home,  he  ^a.vi  a  hackney 
coach  rtop  at  a  noted  ufurer's,  and  out  of  it  came  a  lady,  who, 
tho'  very  much  muffled  up,  he  difcover'd  to  be  mifs  Edwards ; 
her  going  into  the  houfe  excited  his  curiofity,  and  he  conceal'd 
himfelf  near  the  door,  till  he  faw  her  come  out,  and  go  into  the 
coach  again  :  he  vvilh'd  to  know  her  bufinefs  there,  and  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  afl<.'d  if  they  had  any  lodgers  ?  on  their  reply- 
ing in  the  negative,  he  afli'd  who  the  lady  wp.s,  who   had  juft 
been  there  ?  on  perceiving  they  hefitated  in  an/vvering,  h^  told 
them  he  had  a  very  particular  reafon  for  his  being  fo  inquifitive, 
that  it  wou'd  give  him  the  utmoft  fatisfaiuon  to  know  her  er- 
rand, and  gave  them  the  moft  ferious  affurances,  that  it  fhou'd 
be  no  prejudice  to  them  or  the  lady,  if  they  wou'd  inform  him. 
After  fome  delay,  the  woman  told  him,  the  lady  was  an  entire 
ftranger  to  her,  and  that  flie  did  not  even  know  her  name.; 
that  having  a  prefling  occafion  for   money,  fhe  had  applied   to 
them,  and  that  they  had  lent  her  two  hundred  pounds  on  fome 
jewels.     Frederick  was  amaz'd,  but  beg'd  to  fee  them,  and  oa 
their  being  flievvn,  knew  them  perfeftly  well,  for  thofe  he  had  of- 
ten feen  her  wear.    He  thank'd  the  woman  for  her  obligjngnefs, 
andre-alTur'd  her  of  his  fecrecy,  and  took  his  leave  with  an  aching 
heart.     Good  heavens !   cried  he,  is   it  poffible  that  my  Louifa 
:an  be  reduc'd  to  this!  what  an  ebb  muft  a  woman  be  jit,  when 
he  can  confent  to  part   with  her  ornaments!  O  this   curfed 
:!;aming  !  'tis  to  that  it  mufl  be  owing.     Some  debt  of  honour, 
on  traded  laft  night  at  the  mafquerade,  has  caused  this,  and  whith 
he  had  not  ta^en  this  method  to   pay,  perhaps  Hie  mull  have 
ione  it  with  her  honour.     Cruel  thought !  that  a  woiiian  of  her 
enfe,  her  fortune,  fiiou'd  make  hcrfclf  a  companion  for  ftiarp- 
U  z  ers  I 
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ers  !  I  muft  find  a  way  to  reftore  them  to  her.  What  will  her 
malicious  acquaintance  fay  when  they  fee  her  without  thofe 
gems,  which  indeed  gave  no  luftre  to  her,  but  (he  illuftrated 
them  ;  why,  why  is  fhe  fo  bewitch'd !  a  train  of  thoughts  of 
this  kind  wou'd  force  their  way,  before  he  cou'd  think,  of  what 
he  fo  ardently  defir'd,  how  he  cou'd  ferve  her  :  pity  and  indig- 
nation by  turns  poffefs'd  him.  And  all  fubfided  into  love,  and 
a  refolution  not  to  reft,  till  he  had  procur'd  money  to  redeem 
them. 

*  Had  he  known  the  true  clrcumftances  of  the  cafe,  his  ad- 
miration of  her  wou'd  have  been  heighten'd.  'Tis  true  fhe  was 
extravagant,  and  her  itch  for  play  frequently  drain'd  her  purfe 
to  the  laft  guinea,  but  her  benevolence  even  exceeded  that, 
and  fhe  wou'd  leave  herfelf  without  a  fhilling,  rather  than  fe« 
a  fellow  creature  dillrefs'd  ;  her  ear  was  open  to  every  prayer, 
and  her  heart  bled  for  every  woe,  while  her  hand  reliev'd  every 
objeft  that  implor'd  her  afTifliance.  It  happen'd  at  this  very 
time,  that  flie  was  very  fhort  of  money,  when  a  perfon,  who 
had  been  her  fchool-fellow,  wrote  a  very  moving  letter,  begging 
her  affiftance.  She  went  immediately  herfelf,  to  fee  how  fhe 
cou'd  be  ferviceable,  and  met  a  fight  which  afFedted  her  too 
much,  to  give  her  time  to  ftudy  an  excufe.  This  perfon  was 
Unfortunately  married,  her  hufband  was  arretted,  threaten^ 
with  a  jail,  and  herfelf  and  children  with  beggary!  Louifa's 
tender  heart,  melted  at  the  fcene,  flie  went  diredly  to  her 
banker,  but  he  begg'd  leave  to  defer  complying  with  her  de- 
mands for  a  few  days ;  fhe  then  drove  to  a  female  friend's,  ia 
order  to  borrow  money,  but  meeting  with  an  excufe,  her  im- 
patience prevail'd,  fhe  fent  home  her  chariot,  took  a  hackney 
coach,  and  concealing  her  face  as  much  as  fhe  cou'd,  pull'd  off 
her  jewels,  and  difpos'd  of  them  as  had  been  related,  and  flew 
to  reftore  comfort  to  her  .opprefs'd  friend.*  ■  ,« 

Frederick  found  means  to  borrow  the  money,  fent  his  land- 
lady, in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  the  ufurer's,  redeemed  the 
jewels,  and  fent  them,  v/ith  a  friendly  but  refpedful  anonymous 
letter,  to  niifs  Edwards.  He  employed  his  landlady,  to  prevent 
the  difcovery  of  his  cfScioufnefs ;  and  fo  well  concealed  his 
hand-writing,  that  Louifa  had  not  the  leaft  fiifpicion  that  he  was 
concerned  in  the  tranfaftion.  Chance,  however,  betrayed  hinaj 
and  the  uncommon  generofity  of  the  action  augmented  mifs 
Edwards's  opinion  of  a  perfon  fhe  had  before  began  to  diftin- 
guifh  in  a  particular  manner.  She  returned  the  obligation  by 
purchafing  him  a  company  in  the  fame  corps  in  which  he  was  a  : 
lieutenant.  This  produced  a  llill  ftronger  intimacy,  and  the 
c  .  whole 
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Tvholc  town  concluded  it  would  be  a  match,  before  Frederick 
had  ever  prefumed  to  afpire  at  fo  much  good  fortune.  The 
obfcurity  of  his  birth,  his  ftation  in  life,  her  opulence,  her 
rank,  and  pride,  had  almoll  extinguifhed  the  fainteft  hope  of 
fucccfs.  He  recapitulated,  in  his  own  mind,  all  the  particulars 
of  her  behaviour,  from  the  time  he  was  firft  honoured  with  her 
acquaintance.  Her  particular  regard  for  him,  her  generofity, 
the  preference  flie  had  fhewn  him  in  a  difpute  with  a  young 
nobleman,  her  almoft  general  coquetry,  her  fondnefs  for  play, 
and,  above  all,  her  lately  incurring  the  cenfure  of  the  whole 
town,  by  taking  part  in  a  competitorfhip  between  two  aftors, 
and,  from  mere  goodnefs  of  heart,  fupporting  the  intereft  of 
the  leaft  popular,  with  a  variety  of  other  difcordant  fentiments, 
raifed  fuch  a  tumult  in  Frederick's  breaft,  as  no  one  but  a  doubt- 
ful lover  can  comprehend.  He  had  before  foftly  hinted  advice 
to  her  in  a  copy  of  verfes  :  he  obtained  pardon;  but  his  admo- 
nitions were  neglefted.  Now  he  found  her  reputation  was 
dearer  to  him,  than  the  difpleafure  his  freedom  might  poflibly 
incur  by  a  more  ferious  remonftrance:  even  this  he  refolved 
upon,  rather  than  fuffer  a  woman  fo  near  perfedion  to  be  loft, 
merely  from  inattention  to  what  fhe  might  think  the  trifles,  the 
minutiae  of  condufl,  which  the  French  exprelTively  call  by  the 
appellation  of  kjjer  7norals.  His  fincerity  coft  him  her  favour : 
he  vvas  forbid  her  houfe,  and  ordered  to  attend  the  fervice  of 
his  country  in  Germany,  before  he  had  time  to  know  that 
Louifa's  refentment  continued  no  longer  than  the  firft  fallies  of 
paflion,  which  foon  yielded  to  the  fecret  inclination  fhe  enter- 
tained for  Frederick.  Her  pride  was  greatly  piqued  ;  but  love 
foon  put  the  moft  favourable  conftru6lion  on  our  hero's  conduft. 
His  fincerity  became  an  addition  to  his  other  virtues,  and 
Louifa  now  accufed  herfelf  more  freely  than  he  had  done.  Her 
coquetry  appeared  deteftable ;  and  her  extravagance,  her  itch 
for  play,  and  love  of  diflipation,  unpardonable.  She  beheld 
Frederick  in  the  light  of  an  amiable  friend,  above  the  meannefs 
of  fcrvile  adulation,  and  zealoufly  warm  for  her  intereft.  She 
repented  of  her  reproaches,  and  was  ftiocked  at  the  prohibition 
fhe  had  laid,  that  he  fliould  never  come  into  her  prefence. 

While  Louifa  was  diftra^ling  herfelf  with  thefe  reflefHons, 
ftje  received  a  farewel  letter  from  Frederick,  apologizing  for 
his  rudnefs,  lamenting  his  misfortune,  and  acquainting  her  with 
his  call  to  Germany.  In  this  letter  fhe  perceived  fuch  purity  of 
paffion,  and  fincerity,  as  altogether  overwhelmed  her  with  grief, 
fixed  her  in  the  refolution  of  amending  her  conduft,  and  deter- 
mined her  to  quit  the  town,  and  embrace  the  invitation  givea 
her  of  vifiting  Scotland,  with  fome  relations  of  diftindtion. 

U3  la 
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In  the  mean  time  Frederick,  torn  with  the  pangs  of  love  and 
defpair,  palled  the  fea,  acquired  fome  honour  in  the  campaign, 
returned  to  town,  fell  into.the  company  of  a  profefled  gamefter, 
by  whom  he  was  ruined,  was  forced  to  fell  his  commilhon,  and 
reduced  to  beggary.  As  he  was  one  day  ruminating  on  his  fate, 
and  revolving  in  his  mind  various  projecls  for  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, he  was  recognized  by  one  captair\  Smith,  whom  he  had 
known  in  Flanders.  The  captain  carried  Frederick  to  his  houfe, 
introduced  him  to  his  uncle  Mr.  Nugent,  a  rich  Weft  India 
merchant,  and  recommended  him  in  fuch  warm  terms,  that 
this  gentleman  rcfolved  to  fend  him  clerk  to  his  faftor  in  Ja- 
maica, with  a  handfome  falary.  While  he  was  at  dinner  with 
his  patron,  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  who  was  no  fooner 
i^-^i^c^X,  than,  carting  his  eyes  on  Frederick,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Good  heavens !  Mr.  Frederick,  how  you  are  grown  !  what 
an  alteration  has  twelve  years  made  1"  Frederick  was  aftonifli- 
ed,  and  after  looking  fome  time  very  attentively  at  the  ftranger, 
faid,  "  Upon  my  word.  Sir,  I  cannot  recolleft  you ;"  *'  No,  re- 
plied he,  don't  you  remember  me?  why  my  name  is  Green,  I 
us'd  to  come  every  quarter,  by  your  grandmamma's  order,  to 
Mr.  Goodman's,  to  pay  for  your  fchooling  and  clon.thing,  you 
was  juft  fourteen  when  1  went  abroad,  you  was  then  a  fweet 
boy,  I've  often  defired  to  hear  of  you  fince.but  to  no  purpofe." 

*  Frederick's  furprize  was  beyond  defcription :  he  now  per- 
fetE^ly  recollefted  every  feature  of  Mr.  Green's  face,  and  cried 
out,  *'  Good  Providence  !  at  hft  my  wifnes  are  anfwered,  tell 
me,  good  Sir,  who  were  my  parents,  who  was  that  grand- 
mother you  mention  .?"  "  What,  replied  Mr.  Green,  don't  you 
know  ?  Did  flie  die  with  the  fecret  in  her  bofom  ?  Why  thefe 
are  your  parents,  Mr.  Nugent  is  your  father,  and  Mrs.  Nugent 
your  mother,  of  which  I'm  ready  to  make  oath."  Here  was  a 
fet  of  ftarers !  Frederick  ftared  on  them,  fearful  of  believing 
\vhat  he  could  wifh,  and  they  on  him,  and  Mr.  Smith  on  all  of 
them.  Mr.  Nugent  at  laft  broke  the  profound  fdence,  by  fay- 
ing, "  Mr.  Green,  I  believe  you  are  a  very  honeft  man,  and  I 
cannot  think  my  nephew  would  be  acceffary  to  bringing  an 
impoftor  into  my  family,  but  I  can't  dcvife  how  this  gentleman 
can  be  my  fon,  I  never  had  but  one  child,  and  thatched  in  the 
birth,  as  my  wife  informed  me  ;  for  I  was  not  in  England  when 
it  was  born."  "  Aye,  Sir,  replied  Mr.  Green,  you  thought  io^ 
and  fo  did  Mrs.  Nugent,  but  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  and  had 
the  care  of  him,  till  you  got  me  the  place  to  go  to  Jamaica  ;  I 
Vv'as  fvvorn  to  fecrecy,  or  would  then  have  told  you  of  it,  but 
Biy  old  lady  affured  me  ihe  wou'd  difcover  it  before  her  death  ; 
but  that  the  child  lived,  parfoa  Wilkins  who  chri&ned  him, 

and 
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snd  nurfe  Parry  who  fuckled  him,  can  witnefs,  if  they  are  alive, 
and  I  am  fure  this  gentleman  is  he." 

'  Mrs.  Nugent,  who  had  been  filent  all  this  time,  cried  outj 
<'  Is  it  poflibie  ?  did  my  child  live?  and  cou'd  my  mother  be  lb 
cruel,  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleafuie  of  knowing  it  ?  tell  me 
Mr.  Green  every  circumftance."     Mr.  Green  began  as  follows. 
"  You  know,  madam,  that  Mr.  Nugent  was  fent  abroad    to 
prevent  his  marrying  you,  my  mafter  and  lady  little  thinking  it 
was  too  late,  and  that  you  was  already  in  a  fair  way  of  giving 
him  an  heir ;  and  that  he  had  not  been  long  gone,  before  my 
lady  difcovered  it,  and   that  fhe  was  very  angry  about  it ;  all 
this  you  know  better  than  I  do,  but  one  day  fiie  fent  for  me  to 
her ;  Green,  fays  ihe,  can  you  keep  a  fecret .?  Yes,  my  lady, 
faid  1 ;  well  but  fays  flie,  you  muft  Avear  to  do,  till  I  give  you 
leave  to  divulge  it;  I  told  her  I  wou'd  ;  and  aner  1  had  takea 
my  oath,  Pie  told  me,  that   you  was  married  privately  to  Mr. 
Nugent,  that  your  father  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  wou'd  neves: 
forgive  you  if  he  did  ;  now  Green,  faid  flie,  I  havefo  contriv'd, 
that  he  (hall  know  nothing  of  her  lying  in,  and  you  mull:  pro- 
vide a  nurfe  to  take  care  of  the  child,  which  I  do  not  intend  flie 
fliall  know  lives,  in  cafe   it   does,  as  a  puniilunent  for  her  dif- 
obedience :  remember  you  haue  fvvorn  to  keep  it  a  fecret.     I 
again  repeated  my  promife,  and  went  in  fearcii  of  a  nurfe ;  I 
found,  about  ten  miles  from  our  houfe,  a  very  good   fort  of  a 
V'oman,  one  dame  Parry,  v/ith  whom  I  made  an  agreement  to 
take  care  of  a  child  I  iTiou'd  bring  her,  and  I  kept  a  horfe  con- 
ftantly  faddied,  that   I  might  be  ready  to  fet  off  at  a  moment's 
warning.     My  malter  v/as  luckily  gone  into  the  country,  when 
mafler  Frederick  was  born,  and  my  lady  managed  fo  well,  that 
very  few  in  the  family  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  thofe 
that  did,  were  fworn  to  fecrecy,  as  alfo  was  parfon  Wilkins, 
who  was  fent  for  to  chrifien  him,  before  I  carried  him  away.     I 
ufed  to  go  every  week  while  he  was  at  nurfe  to  fee  him,  and 
•when  he  was  near  four  years  old,  my  lady  defired  I  wou'd  look 
out  for  a  fchool,  at  fome  distance;  having  heard  of  Mr.  Good- 
man, I  plac'd  him  there,  and  went  conftantly  every  quarter,  for 
near  ten  years  after ;  when  you  Sir,  got  me  the  place  to  go 
abroad.     Your  marriage  was  made  publick  before   that,  and  I 
had  often   urged   m.y  lady  to  let  you  know  that  your  fon  liv'd, 
and  repeated  it  very  ftrongly  before  my  departure;  but  all   the 
anfwer  fhe  made  me  was,  that  fhe  would  do  it  when  fhe  thought 
proper ;  and  in  fome  letters  I  wrote  to  her  after  I  was  gone,  I 
again  urg'd  her  :  this,  madam,  is  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  the  other  perfons  1  named  are  alive,  they 
can  prove  it  alfo,  and  moreover,  I  have  by  me  all  the  bills  I 
U  4  paid 
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paid  for  his  board,  &c.  and  feveral  letters  from  my  lady,  when 
flie  was  in  town,  about  him,  which  1  will  produce  to  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay." 

In  a  word,  fuch  further  teftimonies  were  produced  as  fully  fa- 
tisfied  the  happy  parents,  and  raifed  Frederick  to  the  height  of 
afRuence. 

Louifahad  not  heard  a  fyllable  of  Frederick  until  his  misfor- 
tunes happened.  That  occurrence  flie  had  fent  to  her  by  an 
idle  London  coirefpondent.  Deeply  affefted  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a  man  fhe  loved,  and  to  whom  rtie  owed  that  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  Hie  enjoyed  during  her  retreat,  Ihe  immediately  fet 
out  for  London,  determined  to  find  out  Frederick,  and  relieve 
him  in  defpite  of  calumny.  The  firft  perfon  of  whom  fhe  made 
inquiry  was  an  old  friend  of  Frederick's,  on  whofe  prudence  fhe 
could  depend.  After  receiving  Mr.  Vincent's  (for  fo  he  was 
called)  affurances  of  fidelity,  fhe  told  him, 

"  I've  been  inform'd  of  Mr.  Frederick's  unhappy  fituation, 
and  am  not  afliiam'd  of  owning,  that  his  advice  has  been  of  in- 
ellimable  fervice  to  me;  my  fortune  enables  me  to  return  the 
favour  in  fome  meafure,  and  my  requcft  to  you  is,  that  you'll 
inltantly  find  him  out,  and  kt  me  know  how  I  can  ferve  him." 
Mr.  Vincent  found  by  Louifa's  difcourfe  and  the  emotion  fhe 
difcover'd,  that  fiie  was  ignorant  of  Frederick's  fucceffes,  and 
he  was  willing  to  keep  her  fo,  as  well  to  indulge  his  curiofity, 

•  as  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  giving  her  a  fudden  furprize ;  and 
anfwer'd,  "  Indeed,  madam,  the  poor  young  fellow  has  been 
unlucky,  but  1  fear  you  will  have  caufe  to  repen<-  of  your  cha- 
rity ;  forgive  me  if  I  hint  what  the  world  will  fay  to  a  young 
lady's  coming  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  afliR  a  young  ad- 
venturer!" "  The  world!  Mr.  Vincent,  return'd  Louifa,  with, 
indignation,  is  the  opinion  of  the  world  to  be  regarded  in  a 
cafe  where  the  happinefs  of  a  fellow  creature  is  depending?  I'm 
fure  the  good  will  clear  me  from  any  imputation  of  folly ;  and 
tho'  I  wou'd  willingly  efcape  the  lafh  of  the  molt  mean  de- 
tradler,  yet  here,  I  am  above  calumny.  No,  Mr.  Vincent, 
I'm  fure  none  will  cenfure  me,  but  tliofe  poor  mean  creatures, 
who  had  not  fpirit  enough  to  aid  the  man  in  difirefs,  whom 

•  they  courted,  when  in  profperity  ;  I  pity,  and  I  dcTpife  them.'* 
Mr.  Vincent,  a  little  touch'd,  replied,  "  Well,  madam,  I  own 
you  have  an  heroick  way  of  thinking,  and  deftrve  applaufe.'* 
"  I  feek  no  applaufe,  replied  fiie,  I  only  wifh  to  help  a  worthy 
man.  I  will  gladly  lofe  the  merit  of  it,  and  ihall  think  rayfelf 
farther  oblig'd  to  you,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  yourfelf,  nor 
ever  let  even  Frederick  know  that  he  is  oblig'd  te  me  j  I  wou'd 
fave  him  the  confufioa  of  thinking  fo."    Mr.  Vincent  cou'd 

not 
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not  help  being  charm'd  with  her  generofity  and  delicacy,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  letting  her  know,  tliat  her  affiltance  was 
now  needlefs ;  but  as  he  expefted  great  pleafure  from  the  dif- 
covery,  he  determin'd  to  fufpend  it  to  make  it  more  pleafing. 
'♦  I  cannot  exaftly  tell,  faid  he,  where  he  is  to  be  met  with, 
but  there  is  a  gentleman  to  fup  with  me  to-night,  who  is  the 
moft  likely  perlbn  to  inform  us,  if  you  will  favour  us  with  your 
company."  "  What  Sir,  interrupting  him,  did  not  you  jail 
now  mention  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  wou'd  you  intro- 
duce me  to  another  for  intelligence,  in  order  to  make  my  de- 
figns  more  publick  ?"  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
replied  he,  he  is  Mr.  Frederick's  mcft  intimate  friend,  and  has 
been  fo  throughout  his  misfortunes,  tho'  not  in  a  capacity  of 
helping  him  ;  and  you  may  rely  on  his  prudence;  perhaps  you 
know  him,  his  name  is  Nugent."  He  look'd  attentively  at  her, 
when  he  fpoke,  to  fee  if  he  cou'd  perceive  any  alteration  in  her 
looks,  whereby  he  cou'd  think  flie  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  to  no  purpofe.  "  No,  replied  fhe,  I  know  but  one  of 
that  name,  a  very  great  Weft-India  merchant,  who  was  one  of 
my  uncle's  executors,  and  I  don't  think  he  is  the  perfon  yoa 
mean."  No,  madam,  this  is  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Frede- 
rick's and  my  particular  friend,  do  but  confent  to  come,  and  I 
dare  promife  you,  you  will  net  be  difpleas'd.  Let  me  tell  Mrs. 
Vincent  flie  may  expeft  you."  Louifa  paus'd  a  little,  but  at 
jaft  told  him  (he  wou'd  certainly  wait  on  them. 

*  Mr.  Vincent  took  his  leave,  and  inform'd  his  wife  of  e very- 
tittle  that  had  pafs'd;  and  (he,  who  was  both  a  friend  to  Fre- 
derick and  his  fortune,  was  highly  pleas'd,  and  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  fcene  which  was  to  be  afted  in  the  evening.' 

Mr.  Vincent  put  the  fame  friendly  deceit  on  Frederick: 
*  He  conduced  Frederick  into  the  dining-room,  and  pre- 
fenting  him  to  Louifa,  faid,  "  This,  madam,  is  Mr.  Nugent; 
and  this,  Mr.  Nugent,  is  the  moft  generous  of  women." 

*  What  was  the  furprife,  the  joy  of  this  couple  !  Ye  that  have 
known  what  innocent,  pure,  difinterefted  love  is,  and  the  fen- 
fations  which  the  unexpected  meeting  with  the  worthily  beloved 
objeft  caufes,  can  tell !  Words  are  too  poor,  elfe  would  I  tell 
the  uninformed,  and  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  entertaining  that 
really  noble  paflion,  when  confin'd  within  thofe  bounds  which 
wifdom  places,  what  extatic  iranfports  this  interview  gave  to 
each  party  I' 

Frederick  obtained  permiffion  of  his  uncle  to  pay  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  Louifa,  fhe  confented  to  give  him  her  hand,  they  wera 
married,  and  became  the  patterns  of  connubial  felicity,     it  is 

im- 
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impoflible  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  incidents  that  render  the 
charafter  of  our  hero  interefting:  fufficient  it  is,  that  the  whole 
tends  to  enforce  virtuous  fentinienls  by  example;  that  ufeful 
moral  leflbns  are  iinpreffed,  while  the  mind  is  engaged  in  an 
entertaining  naiTatlve ;  that  all  the  charaders  are  natural,  and 
the  fituations  affefting :  in  a  word,  that  although  we  cannot 
clafs  our  author  among  the  firll-rate  novelifts,  it  will  be  doing 
him  no  more  than  jullice  to  place  him  above  mediocrity,  and 
allow  that  he  has  exerted  his  beft  endeavours  to  the  beftof  pur- 
pofes,  to  pi  omote  virtue  and  the  good  of  fociety. 


Art.  V.      Various  Prof  peels  of  Mankind,    Nature    end  Pro'vidence. 
8w.    Price  \s,  6d.     Millar. 

THE  ingenious  effays  which  compofe  this  volume,  indi- 
cate a  clear  underftanding,  a  pious  difpofition,  an  in- 
genuous and  good  heart,  willing  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety, 
and  eager  to  vindicate  the  juilice  and  wifdom  of  providence,  from 
an  attentive  view  of  the  operations  of  nature.  The  author 
writes  Vv'ith  the  temper  of  a  man,  who  felt  convifdon,  and  was 
confcious  of  the  truth  of  what  he  aflerted :  calm,  but  not  timid, 
he  anfwers  all  the  arguments  advanced  to  depreciate  humanity, 
and  arraign  providence,  with  eloquence,  perfpicuity,  and  mode- 
ration. His  principal  intention  is  to  illuftrate  the  principles 
of  morality,  and  natural  religion,  while  he  is  communicating  a 
variety  of  excellent  obfervations  on  human  fociety,  and  fketching 
out  a  plan  of  perfeft  government,  imaginary  in  praftice,  but 
iifeful  and  entertaining  to  a  philofopber.  This,  at  leafi,  is  a 
fubjedl  worthy  of  curicfity,  and  the  finelT:  exercife  of  reafon 
the  wit  of  man  can  devife  ;  nor  is  it  impoflible,  were  any  model 
of  government  received  by  the  'univerfal  confent  of  the  learn- 
ed, but  an  opportunity  might  offer  in  fome  future  age  of  adopt- 
ing and  reducing  it  to  praftice :  in  any  event,  fuch  fpeculations 
«annot  be  devoid  of  utility,  as  they  not  only  fliarpen  the 
genius  and  improve  our  knowledge,  but  afford  hints  of  im- 
provement in  real  and  prafticable  forms  of  government. 

In  the  effays  before  us,  the  author's  ideas  are  too  general, 
with  refpedl  to  politics,  to  incur  the  ridicule  ufually  attached  to 
the  charafter  of  a  projeftor.  His  model  of  a  perfedl  govern- 
ment confifts  only  of  mere  out-lines,  which  he  examines  with 
candour,  in  order  to  difcover  its  prafticability  in  the  prcfent  fifu- 
ation  and  circumftances  of  mankind.  He  enters  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  with  pointing  out  the  defedls  of  human  fociety,  and  fhew- 
ing  that   the  want  of  perfeft  political  conftitutions  has   been 
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the  greateft  obftruftion  to  the  improvement  of  reafon.  After 
taking  a  curfory-view  of  human  knowledge,  and  remarking  the 
deficiency  of  every  icience  and  art,  he  concludes,  that  thole  po- 
litical fyltems,  and  thofe  ma^iims  of  education  that  occafionally 
prevail,  are  altogether  inconliftcnt  with  a  perfect  ftate  of  human 
fociety.  The  want  of  harmony  among  individuals,  the  conteils 
for  wealth  and  po.vcr  among  different  nations,  the  ambition  of 
princes,  their  claflilng  interefls,  and  thofe  infinite  caufes  of 
violent  ftruggles  and  bloody  v,'ars,  which  deftroy  millions  of 
people,  are  not  only  incompatible  with  human  fociety,  but  de- 
ifrudive  of  the  effects  of  the  rational  principle.  He  takes  into 
the  account  poverty,  which  difcourages  great  numbers  from  mar- 
rying, by  rendering  them  incapable  of  providing  for  their  fami-. 
lies,  and  thence  impedes  the  increafe  of  mankind.  Intemperance 
and  debauchery,  which  have  likewife  the  fame  tendency ;  the 
other  various  caufes,  which  either  deftroy  the  fpecies.  or  impede 
its  multiplication.  Before  fociety  can  attain  perfection,  we  muft 
fuppofe  the  earth  completely  cultivated,  idlenefs  totally  banifhed, 
univerfal  induftry  introduced,  and  every  Brian's  talents  direfted 
to  thofe  purpofes  for  which  they  feem  adapted  by  nature.  Ta 
eftabhfh  fuch  a  model  of  fociety^  it  will  be  abfolutely  necefiary 
to  exxlude  property,  and  whatever  can  excite  jealoufy,  ambition, 
avarice,  and  the  luft  of  power.  However  dif?.cuit  it  may  be  to 
form  a  confifient  idea  of  fuch  a  government,  ouj-  author  ventures 
to  proceed,  in  the  next  effay,  to  trace  its  principal  outlines  and 
charafteriilics. 

Though,  like  the  enquiries  of  alchymifls  nfter  the  philofo-^ 
pher's  ftone  and  panaceas,  al:  refearches  to  contrive  a  perfeft 
conftitutution,  may  lofe  the  principal  objeft  ;  yet  they  v;ill 
fully  compenfate  the  labour  of  the  philofophers,  by  prefenting 
him  with  a  more  extenfive  profpeft  of  human  kind,  efpeciallv 
if  they  aim  at  fomething  more  comprehenfive  thc'.n  any  model 
of  government  hitherto  imagined.  This  our  a;.rhor's  certainly 
is,  it  being  calculated  net  to  the  affairs  of  a  fingle  nation,  but 
for  uniting  all  mankind  under  governments,  which  Ihall  pre- 
ferve  the  fame  language,  maintain  an  univerflu  correfpondence, 
and  raife  the  whole  human  race'  to  the  higheft  perfeftion.  The 
reader  may  fee  the  general  draught  of  cur  author's  notion  in 
the  following  extrad  : 

*  As  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  mankind  never  had  a  be- 
ginning, let  us  imagine,  that  foon  after  their  iirfl  appearance 
on  our  globe,  when  they  amounted  only  to  a  thoufand  or  ten 
thoufand,  or  fome  fuch  fmall  number,  they  had  been  formed 
into  a  fociety  in  which  there  was  to  be  no  property,  nor  any 
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divifion  of  lands  for  private  ufe ;  but  in  place  of  eftablifhino; 
property,  that  they  had  agreed  upon  a  proper  and  equitable 
diltribulion  of  the  labour  necefiary  for  cultivating  and  adorn- 
ing that  fpot  of  earth  which  they  inhabited,  and  for  fupport- 
ing  the  whole  fociety  in  common  in  an  agreeable  way.  Let  us 
fuppofe  further,  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  who  were 
alive  at  that  time,  aud  were  then  to  be  united  in  one  fociety, 
had  occupied  a  certain  part  of  the  earth,  confifting  of  ten 
thoufand  or  a  hundred  thoufand  acres,  or  any  other  quantity, 
greater  or  lefs,  proportionable  to  their  number ;  or  that  they 
had  meafured  out  a  traft  of  land  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  or  the  natural  divifion  of  the  earth  by  fea?,  great  rivers, 
or  mountains.  Suppofe  this  territory  tc  have  been  able  to  fup- 
port  a  greater  number,  call  it  ten  times,  or  a  hundred  times 
as  many  as  were  in  the  fociety  when  it  was  firft  erefted,  Sup- 
pofe a  regular  plan  to  have  been  formed  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  traft  of  land  was  to  be  cultivated  and  adorned  in  the 
beft  manner,  pointing  out  the  fituation  of  the  houfes,  the 
manner  of  their  architedure  and  different  apartments,  with 
their  proper  furniture ;  the  methods  of  laying  out  the  adja- 
cent fields,  fowing  and  planting  them  with  all  proper  grains, 
herbs  and  trees,  and  Itoring  thiem  with  cattle.  Suppofe  this 
plan  to  have  been  as  convenient,  elegant,  magnificent,  as  the 
fociety  in  thefe  circumftances  could  be  fuppofed  capable  of  con- 
triving and  executing,  with  the  art  and  fkill  of  which  they  were 
mafters,  or  with  which  the  Ail-wife  faw  it  proper  to  infpire 
them,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  happy  government 
of  mankind  in  ages.  Suppofe  that  this  plan  was  to  be  carri'^d 
into  execution  by  all  tlie  members  of  the  fociety,  in  fuch  fort 
that  none  of  them  fhould  be  idle,  or  wholly  exempted  from 
"working,  nor  fliould  any  be  overburdened,  or  obliged  to  fuch 
hard  and  fevere  labour  as  might  be  prejudical  to  their  health, 
or  indifpofe  them  for  ftudy  and  contemplation  at  proper  fea- 
fons.  Suppofe  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  to  be  executing 
this  plan  lb  as  never  to  want,  or  to  be  in  danger  of  wanting 
abundance  of  provisions  of  ail  kinds  for  their  prefent  comfort- 
able fubfiftance,  while  they  were  gradually  carrying  on  fuch 
works  as  were  intended  for  ornament  and  magnificence,  as  well 
as  for  ufe.  In  a  word,  let  us  fuppofe  this  fociety  to  lay  down 
proper  rules  for  improving  their  minds  in  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue, and  in  this  view  to  oblige  their  members  to  work  only 
three  or  fix  hours  a  day,  or  in  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  ac- 
cording to  the  exigences  of  the  fociet)',  leaving  the  reft  of  the 
time  to  be  employed  in  ftudy  and  contemplation,  or  in  diver- 
lions  and  recreations  of  any  kind,    according  to  every  man's 
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humour,  or  agreeably  to  feme  particular   rules  and  llatutes 
coufiftent  with  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  government.' 

Next  our  author  defcends  to  more  minutenefs,  entering  into 
a  detail  of  the  general  laws  of  his  fociety  ;  the  fum  of  which  is, 
that  there  fhall  be  certain  governors,  but  without  any  marks  of 
pre-eminence  and  diftindion,  except  the  neceflary  authority  and 
power  of  punlfliing  a  tranfgreffion  of  the  laws.  That  there 
/hall  be  no  private  property  ;  that  everyone  fliall  labour  for  the 
public,  and  be  fupported  by  it ;  that  every  one  fhall  be  obliged 
to  contribute  fomethlng  to  the  common  ftock  of  labour,  without 
being  oppreffed  or  over-burthened. 

In  the  third  tKiy  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  fuch  a  model 
of  government  as  the  author  has  exhibited,  is  by  no  means  in- 
confiftent  with  the  human  paffions   and   appetites  ;  but  we  can 
by  no  means  affeqt   to  his   reafoning,  though  we  fhould  admit 
the  poffibility  of  firft  eftablilhing  it.      The  governors  appointed 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and   maintain   regulation,  mull:  be  chofen 
on  account  of  fome  fuperior  qualities.     This   very   fuperiority 
of  talents,  the    power  delegated  by  authority,  and  the  natural 
difpofition  of  the  human  mind  to  acquire  influence  and  eftima- 
tion,  would  foon  roufe  ambition,  and  deflroy  the  equality  pro- 
pofed.     Gratitude  might  often  overturn   the   conflitution.     A 
perfon  of  extraordinary  abilities  arifes,  he  makes  difcoveries  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  fociety,  and  becomes  popular  by  the 
amiable  qualities  of  his  mind  ;  what  recompencc  has  the  public 
befides  that  of  exalting  his  dignity,  and  conferring  upon  him 
particular  privileges  ?  Would  not  fuch  m.arks  of  diltindlion  de- 
Itroy  the  balance,  and  excite  ideas  of  power  and  fuperiority  .-' 
But  it  would  be  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a  debate.    Experienca 
fhews,  that  whole  nations,  from  motives  of  gratitude  alone,  have 
been  induced  to  part  v/ith  their  liberty,  and  confer  defpotic  pow- 
er upon  men  who  had  performed  fignal  fervices.    In  a  word,  we 
muft  fuppofe  the  human  mind  wholly  changed,  and  the  pafTions 
extinguiflied  before  the  idea  of  the  author  could  polhbly  be  re- 
duced to  praflice.  He  has,  indeed,  given  up  the  argument  in  the 
fourth  feclion,  and  fhewn  that  the  circnmilances  of  mankind  will 
not  admit  of  the  model  of  perfeft  government  he  propofes.   Here 
it  is  proved,  that  the  increafe  of  the  fpecics  mufl  confiderably 
exceed  the  diminution  by  deaths,  and  that  as  mankind  v/oujd  be 
perpetually  multiplying,  the  earth  would  at  laft  he  infufficient 
to  afford  nourifhment,  or  even  room  for    the  human    fpecies. 
There  are  certain  primary  determinations  of  nature,  to  which 
all  other  things  of  a  fubordinate  kind  mufl  beadjufted.     A  li- 
mited earth,  a  limited  degree  of  fertility,  and  the  continual  in- 
creafe 
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creafe  of  mankind,  are  three  of  thefe  original  determination;, 
that  will  ever  Auibate  all  attempts  to  render  fociety  perfeft  and 
permanent.  We  may  admire  the  fpeculations  of  genius  ; 
they  may  fometimes  pro^re  ufeful  in  correfting  certain  poli- 
tical enormities  ;  legiflators  ought  to  regard  them  as  models* 
and  patriots  keep  them  conftantly  in  view,  in  order  io  adopt 
cerlain  maxims  as  far  as  tliey  are  confirtent  with  their  particu- 
lar circumltances ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  expected  frorrj 
fine-fpun  fyilcms,  which  always  Aippofe  human  nature  either 
better  or  worfe  than  it  is  found  by  experience. 

In  the  fifth  profpeft,  as  it  is  called,  the  ingenious  author 
drops  political  debates,  and  agreeably  flatters  the  mind  with  a 
■beautifiil  piO;ure  of  the  magnificence  of  the  works  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  This  fubjeci:  has 
been  frequently  treated,  hut  never,  we  think,  with  more  elo- 
querice  a/id  force  of  defcription,  than  by  our  author,  v/ho,  by 
?the  way,  feems  to  owe  confiderable  unacknowledged  obligations 
to  the  fpirited  and  ingenious  M.  Maupertuis.  We  cannot  deny 
our  readers  the  fatisfaftion  of  perufing  the  following  elegant 
review  of  the  works  of  human  genius,  though  the  quotation 
fomewhat  exceeds  the  limits  prefcribcd  to  extrafls.  Speaking 
of  arts  and  fcicnces  invented  by  mankind,  our  author  goes  on, 

'  Over  all  thefe  arts  and  fciences,  philofophy  prefides,  as  of 
the  higheft  dignity.  She  judges  of  their  different  merits  and 
pretenfions.  She  afligns  to  each  of  them  their  refpedlive  pro- 
vinces, and  preferves  her  own  fiiperiority.  Various  are  men's 
difpofitirin?  and  abilities,  ajid  by  their  different  charaders,  they 
difcover  different  degrees  of  perfedion.  But  it  is  by  the  itudy 
and  praitice  of  true  philofophy,  that  the  higheff  dignity  of 
human  nature  is  diri)layed.  /^mong  all  the  characlers  of  man- 
kind, that  of  the  philofopher  himfelf  is  the  mofi:  perfeft.  Dif- 
tinguifhcd  from  thofe  of  an  inferior  kind,  by  clearer  and  more 
diirinft  perceptions;  by  more  comprehenfive  views  both  of  na- 
ture and  art ;  by  a  more  ardent  love  and  higher  admiration  of 
what  is  excellent;  by  a  firmer  attachment  to  virtue,  and  the 
general  good  of  the  world  ;  by  a  lower  regard  for  all  inferior 
beauties  compared  r/ith  the  fupreme,  ronfilting  in  reftitude  of 
conduft  and  dignity  of  behaviour;  by  a  greater  moderation  in 
Drofperity,  and  greater  patience  and  courage  under  the  evils  of 
iife;  the  real  philofopher,  though  not  abfclutely  perfeft,  fets 
:lic  grandeur  of  human  genius  in  the  faircft  light. 

'  But  not  only  in  this  exalted  charafter  ;  in  thofe  alfo  of  an 
.inferior  order,  the  excellence  of  human  reafon  and  genius  ren- 
ders itrelf-conf|:icuous. 
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'  By  ftatuary,  we  bring  diftant  objects  to  fight,  and  recall 
paft  fcenes.  We  form  images  of  men  and  other  animals,  which 
appear  to  breathe,  feel,  and  live. 

'  With  greater  art,  the  painter  reprefents  all  kinds  of  foHd 
bodies  upon  a  plane.  Though  no  image  can  be  felt  uport  the 
fmooth  furface,  we  behold  with  admiration,  heights  and  hol- 
lows, mountains  and  valleys,  men  and  cattle,  which  bear  a 
perfed  refemblance  to  what  they  are  in  nature. 

*  After  another  manner,  the  poet  difplays  his  art,  and  {cts 
all  fjrts  of  objeifls  before  us  without  any  fenfible  image.  By 
apt  and  natural  defcriptions,  he  prefents  them  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Not  only  fenfible  objedls,  but  the  inward  motions  and 
affeclions  of  the  foul,  pafs  before  us  in  review.  By  drawing 
feigned,  as  well  as  real  characters,  he  difplays  the  native  grac^ 
of  virtue  and  wifdom,  and  expofes  the  deformity  of  vice  and 
folly.  By  the  fentiments  and  examples  of  the  perfonages  whorn 
he  introduces,  he  powerfully  touches  our  hearts,  and  inftils  the 
foundeft  inftruftion  at  pleafure. 

'  The  tragic  poet  aflumes  a  fovereign  command  over  our 
ftrongeft  paHions.  To  enable  us  to  govern  and  refine  them, 
and  to  prepare  us  to  meet  with  great  and  fudden  calamities  in 
life,  he  exercifes  us  by  reprefentniions  of  imaginary  evils.  By 
views  of  the  diftreffes  of  virtue,  he  cheriflies  our  love  of  it  ; 
melts  us  into  the  deepell  compaflion,  and  awakens  our  higheft 
concern  for  the  afilidions  of  the  great  and  good.  But  in  a 
moment  he  repays  this  generous  conceu-n,  by  raifing  an  inex- 
prefhble  joy,  while  he  unravels  the  plot,  and  makes  us  fpefta- 
tors  of  the  final  and  compleat  happinefs  of  the  virtuous. 

'  V/ith  an  equal  or  greater  force  of  genius,  the  Epic  poet, 
by  the  fublimity  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  equals  the  virtues  and  dignity  of  heroes,  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  magnificence  and  majerty  of  nature. 

'  The  orator,  not  only  unravels  the  darkefl  and  deepeft  plots, 
and  fets  the  moft  intricate  fubjedls  in  the  cleareit  light,  but  fuh- 
ducs  every  unmanly  paffion,  roufes  up  whatever  is  generous  in 
the  human  breaft,  extinguifhes  all  mean  and  unworthy  regards, 
infpiies  courage  and  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  animates  his 
audience  with  the  love  of  glory,  and  with  a  concern  for  the 
public  good. 

*  By  mufic,  we  (o  ftrike  and  agitate  the  invifible  fubflance 
of  air,  and  direct  its  imperceptible  motions  with  fo  divine  an 
art,  as  raife;  an  itichanting  harmony,  which  compofes,  exalts, 
.and  vaviilies  the  fouL 
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'  Geometry  determines  lines,  to  which  we  csnnot  apply  ^ny 
meafure.  It  traces  out  lines,  which  though  continually  ap-r 
proaching  nearer  to  one  another,  can  never  coincide,  however 
far  they  are  extended.  It  has  difcovered  the  moft  inj;eniouS, 
furprifing,  and  juft  menfurations  of  furfaces  and  folid  bodies. 
It  traces  accurately  the  paths  of  bodies  which  are  thrown  into 
the  air,  though  projeded  at  random  iii  any  direction  what- 
foever. 

•  From  projecliles  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  aftronomy 
leads  our  thoughts  to  the  planets,  which  are  of  equal  magnitude, 
and  of  a  fimilar  fubll:ance  to  that  of  our  earth.  It  confiders 
thefe  mighty  globes  as  projefted  by  an  almighty  hand  ;  and 
confined  in  their  different  orbits,  by  that  fame  gravity  which 
caufes  all  bodies  that  are  projeded  by  man  to  defcend  to  the 
earth.  By  means  of  imaginary  points,  lines,  and  circles,  it 
divides  the  heavens  into  its  difiiaft  regions.  It  affigns  to  the 
fixed  ftars,  their  fettled  habitations.  It  marks  out  the  wide 
circuits  of  the  planets  and  comets ;  and  calculates  their  periods, 
oppofitions,  and  conjundions,  with  an  aftonifliing  exaftnefs. 

<  In  the  eafiefl:  manner,  arithmetick  adjufts  the  greateft 
fums  by  a  cypher  and  the  nine  digits.  It  adds,  multiplies, 
and  divides  numbers  in  every  manner  that  can  be  required.  It 
arrages  and  combines  them  in  all  forts  of  regular  feriefes  and 
progreffions,  both  finite  and  infinite.  It  not  only  difcovers 
Tivith  a  wonderful  facility,  the  properties  and  fums  of  finite  ones, 
from  general  principles,  without  a  tedious  confideration  of  each 
particular  number;  but  by  determining  the  fums  of  fuch  pro- 
greffions as  can  never  come  to  an  end,  fets  bounds  to  infinity  it- 
felf.  With  no  lefs  furprifing  invention,  it  efFefls  impolTibili- 
ties,  and  when  no  real  quantity  can  be  found  which  will  anfwer 
the  queftion  that  is  propofed,  it  finds  out  a  jtift  folution  by 
imaginary,  yet  intelligible  quantities ;  or  by  a  feries  of  quan- 
tities which  continually  approximates  to  the  truth,  till  at  length 
all  'error  vaniflies. 

'  In  the  monuments  of  archltedlure,  we  fee  the  monuments 
of  human  ftrength  and  fkill.  By  this  noble  art,  magnificent 
edifices,  ftupendous  arches,  and  lofty  obeliflis  have  been  ere£l- 
ed ;  which  Itand^firm  againft  the  attacks  of  the  fiercell;  ftorms, 
and  convey  to  lateft  pofterity  the  memory  of  the  mod  an- 
cient ages. 

'  By  a  numerous  train  of  mechanical  arts,  mankind  have 
provided  for  the  dignity,  for  the  pleafnre,  and  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  life.     They  meafure  their  time  accurately,    by  dials, 

clocks. 
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clocks,  and  watches.  By  pendulums,  they  correal  and  adjiill 
the  inequalities  of  the  fun's  motion.  By  teltfccpes  and  micro- 
I'copes,  they  enlarge  the  objeds  of  figiu ;  while,  through  the 
machinery  of  glafles,  as  by  mag'c,  they  defcry  the  mi::ute  and 
concealed  parts  of  nature  ;  or  force  the  mafi  diftant  objects  to 
appear  in  their  prefence,  and  to  expofe  themfelves  to  view. 
By  the  help  of  polifhed  mirrours,  they  draw  rhe  moft  exact 
piftures  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  not  only  mimic  the 
forms,  but  the  quickelt  motion.-,  of  every  objed:  which  is  ex- 
pofed  before  the  mirrours. 

*  By  a  fagacious  application  of  the  force  of  gravity,  they 
abridge  their  labour,  and  multiply  t-heir  forces  in  what  propor- 
tion they  fee  neceflary.  1  'rey  have  invented  pumps,  by  whic'i 
they  make  water  afcend  contrary  ro  its  nature.  By  thofe  ot 
another  form,  they  comprefs  and  dilate  the  itivifilile  and  intadi- 
ble  fubftance  of  air :  nay,  human  genius  has  fouiid  out  the 
means  of  weighing  the  air,  and  of  bailancing,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

*  The  more  common  and  familiar  arts,  as  well  as  thoil-  that 
are  refined,  are  certain  proofs  of  hu  nan  fagacity.  Scarce  can 
we  open  our  eyes,  and  take  the  flighreft  view  of  human  Ib- 
ciety,  but  iadifputable  effects  of  human  genius  prefent  them- 
felves every  where  to  our  minds. 

\*  By  planting,  fowing,  and  all  the  various  operations  in 
agriculture  and  gardemng;  bv  psf^ruring,  fifhjng,  and  hunting; 
and  by  all  the  arts  of  prc'pa.  ing  food,  mankind  at  '^nce 
difplay  their  genius,  and  provide  plentifully  for  the  necefiicies 
and  comfort  of  human  life. 

*  How  ingenioufly  does  the  profound  and  learned  chymiil:  ex- 
trad  the  enlivening  fpirit  from  the  groffed  and  moft  lumpilh 
materials!  He  feparates  the  dlTerent  ingredients,  and  reduces 
compounded  (iibftances  into  their  firftprinLiples.  But,  without 
this  deeper  chymiftry,  by  the  more  u/efu!  and  common  arts  of 
brewing  and  diftilling,  we  extrad  the  fpirituous  pans  out  of 
grains,  feeds  and  fruits,  and  furmfli  ourfelves  with  plenty  of  re- 
frelhing  and  ftrengthening  liquors. 

'  How  curious  are  the  proceiTes  from  the  firft  principles  of 
cloth,  till  it  is  wrought  up  into  its  utmofi:  perfedion,  and  is 
turned  into  fo  dilhmilar  a  fubftance  !  How  great  is  the  difpari- 
ty  between  the  feeds  that  are  calt  into  the  e^rrh,  and  the  fined 
linnen  and  laces  into  which  they  arechangtd;  or,  bsiwcen  the 
wool  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  the  cloths  into  which  it  is  con- 
verted ;  or,  between  the  materials  that  are  i'urnifhi-d  by  defpx- 
cable  infeds,  and  the  fineft  filks  that  arc  wrougrtt  out  of  f  :h 
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contemptible  materials !  Even  the  familiar  arts  of  fpinnin^^ 
weaving,  bleaching  and  dying,  have  been  cirried  to  a  perfec'- 
tion  that  may  juflly  be  admired.  In  expreHive  damask  and 
tapertry,  the  inferior  labours  of  the  loom  and  needle  emulate 
the  higher  arts  of  the  pencil.' 

In  the  fixth  profi;cft  the  fccne  is  reverfed,  and  v\c  are  pre- 
fented  with  a  view  of  the  diftrelles  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
brute  creation,  in  fiich  a  manner,  however,  as  fully  vindicates 
the  wife  intention,  the  juftice  and  mercy  of  the  Alnriighty. 

The  fevcnth  fe6\ion  confifls  of  a  comparative  view  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  confequent  on  human  nature,  in  which  tiie 
former  is  proved  to  exceed  the  latter.  Here  the  arguments  of 
an  eminent  French  philofopher  are  ingeniouily  anfwered. 

In  the  nextfeftion,  upon  liberty  and  necefllty,  our  author  ef- 
poufes  the  free  agency  of  the  mind,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  phi- 
lofophers  who  pretend  to  demonftrate,  that  we  aft  by  external 
influence,  becaufe  we  aft  agreeable  to  our  perceptions,  and  are 
always  fwayed  by  motions  arifing  in  a  conftant  fucceflion  from 
a  feries  of  perceptions.  This  fubjeft  our  author  has  not  treated 
altogether  to  our  fatlsfaftion  :  he  might  have  anfwered  the  ad- 
vocates for  neceliity  in  a  few  words,  by  fliewing  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  pafiions,  and  properly  diftinguifliing  the  aftions 
in  which  they  ftem  chiefly  to  over-rule  the  underftanding  and 
reafon. 

What  our  author  has  advanced  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  in  the 
laft  feftion,  in  proof  of  a  future  ftate,  has  nothing  new  to  re- 
commend it.  His  reafoning  is  clear  and  folid  ;  but  as  we  cau- 
jiot  call  it  his  own,  it  would  be  unnecefl'ary  to  enter  upon  a  par- 
ticular review  of  the  debate.  We  may,  however,  conclude, 
that  he  is  a  clear,  manly,  and  judicious  writer,  whofe  labours 
merit  the  highefi:  praifes  from  all  v/ell-difpofed  Chriftians,  and 
deferve  a  place  among  the  befi:  writers  in  vindication  of  Provi- 
dence. In  a  word,  his  intentions  are  pious,  his  arguments  in- 
genious, his  learning  folid,  his  defcrlptions  of  nature  beautiftil 
and  lofty,  and  his  iVile  in  general  animated  and  ornate  ;  \vc 
may  therefore  fafely  recommend  this,  as  a  produftion  that  will 
afford  equal  profit  and  entertainment  to  the  religious  reader. 

Art,  VI.  Letters  from  the  Marchionefs  ^^  Sevigne,  to  her  Dai'gh- 
terthe  Countefs  de  Grignan.  I'rayfafed  f'rcm  the  French  of  the 
laft  Y2i{i%  Edition.  Vols.  IIL  and  IF.  12m.  Pr.  3  j.  each. 
Coote. 

TH  E  reign  of  Lewis  the  XlVth.  in  France,  like  that  of 
Auguftus  in  Italy,  was  the  a;ra  of  fine-writing.     Nothing 
can  exceed  the  eafc,  the  delicacy,  the  propriety  in  diftioa  and 
'    '  •  fcnti- 
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fentlment  of  the  writers^  of  that  age.  In  tlie  epiftolary  way  the 
eiegant  Madam  Sevigne  itands  foi-emoifl,  aud  has  been  juftly  re- 
puted the  fincrt  model  of  the  familiar  ftile.  Void  of  all  art  and 
affeil:ation,  flu  v.rites  gen-'ilne  from  the  heart,  and  pleafes  as 
much  by  her  uinate  fimplicity,  as  by  theftrength  and  juftnefs  of 
Jier  though.ts.  The  two  volumes  befpre  us  are  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  coUeftion  of  Englilh  letters,  as  they  appear  to  be 
executed  in  a  maimer  not  inferior  to  the.  tranllation  .of  the  for- 
mer volumes.  Such'  models  were  greatly  wanted  in  our  lan- 
guage, as,  except  the  letters  of  Sir  William  Temple,  asd  a  few 
of  Dr.  Swift's,  all  the  rell  feem  to  have  been  wrote  for  the  pub- 
lic :  even  thofe  of  the  former  fmell  of  the  lamp,  and  frequently 
partake  of  the  ftiffnefs  and  rcferve  of  the  ftatefman. 

We  have  here  digefted,  in  chronological  order,  the  marchio- 
hefs's  letters  to  her  daughter  the  countefs  de  Grignan,  from 
the  year  1672,  to  the  year  1676.  They  contain  almofi:  all  the 
material  tranfaftions  of  the  times,  and  admirably  difplay  the 
humours  of  the  court,  and  the  ftrange  fluctuation  of  joy  and 
grief,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difpatches  received  from 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  at  that  time  the  fcenes  of  war 
and  bloodlhed.  The  reader  will  probably  be  delighted  v/ith  the 
two  following  letters,  which  immortalize  the  memory  of  the 
great  Turenne. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  my  dear,  of  the  aftoniflmient 
and  grief  you  will  have  been  in,  at  the  death  of  M.  de  Turenne. 
The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  is  inconfolable  :  he  learnt  the  news 
of  it  from  a  gentleman  of  Lbuvignie's,  who,  willing  to  be  the 
firft  to  make  his  compliments  of  condolance  on  the  occafion, 
ftopt  his  coach,  as  he  was  coming  from  Pontoife  to  Verfaiiles. 
The  Cardinal  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  difcourfe  ;  and 
the  gentleman  on  his  part,  finding  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
tnatter,  made  off  as  faft  as  he  could.  The  Cardinal  immedi- 
ately difpatched  one  of  his  people  after  him,  and  foon  learnt  the 
fatal  news;  at  which  he  inilantly  fainted  away:  he  was  di- 
reftly  carried  back  to  Pontoife ;  where  he  has  been  thefe  two 
days  without  eating  a  morfel,  pafling  his  whole  time  in  conti- 
nual tears  and  lamentations.  Islad.  de  Guenegaud  and  Cavoir 
have  been  to  fee  him  ;  who  are  no  lefs  afflicied  than  himfelf. 
I  have  juft  wrote  him  a  billet,  which  I  think  a  pretty  good  one  : 
I  acquaint  him  therein,  by  way  of  advice,  of  the  aftliclion  you 
are  in,  both  from  the  fhare  you  take  in  all  that  concerns  him, 
and  from  the  fmcere  elleem  and  admiration  you  entertained  foi* 
the  decealed  hero.  Pray  diJ  not  forget  to  Vvrite  to  him  yourfelf : 
lor  I  think  you  write  particularly  well  upon  fuch  ful-jc'di :  in 
X  2  this 
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this  cafe,  indeed,  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  give  a  loofe  to 
your  pen.  Paris  is  in  a  general  confternation  of  grief  at  this 
great  lofs.  We  wait  in  the  greatell:  ^nxiety  for  another  courier 
from  Germany.  Montecuculli,  who  was  retreating,  is  returned 
back;  and,  doubtlefs,  hopes  to  profit  not  a  little,  by  an  event 
fo  favourable  for  him.  They  fay,  that  the  troops  gave  a  cry,^ 
that  might  have  been  heapd  at  two  leagues  diftance,  when  news 
was  brought  them  of  their  general's  death.  No  confideration: 
was  capable  of  flopping  them  :  they  demanded  to  be  led  imme- 
diately to  the  fight ;  they  were  refolved  to  avenge  the  death  of 
him  who  had  been  their  parent,  their  leader,  their  protedlor, 
and  defender;  that,  while  he  was  with  them,  they  feared  no 
danger,  and  were  determined  to  avenge  his  death :  "  So  lead 
US  on,"  they  cried,  "  think  not  to  flop  us ;  we  are  bent  for  the 
fight."  This  1  had  from  a  gentleman  who  belonged  to  M.  de 
Turenne,  and  was  fent  from  the  camp  to  his  majelly.  While 
he  was  relating  all  this,  he  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  all  the 
time  that  he  was  relating  the  circumflances  of  his  mailer's  death. 
The  ball  ftruck  M.  de  Turenne  diredly  acrofs  the  body.  You 
inay  eafily  imagine  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  expired  ;  but  he 
had  jufl  life  enough  left  to  crawl  a  ftep  or  two  forwards,  and  clinch 
his  hands  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  and  then  a  cloak  was  throwa 
over  the  body.  Boifguyot,  which  is  the  perfon''s  name  who 
made  the  relation,  never  quitted  him  till  he  was  carried,  with 
as  little  noife  as  pofTible,  to  the  firil  houfe.  M.  de  Lorges  was 
about  a  league  diftance  from  the  place  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened; judge  what  mull  be  his  condition,  when  he  heard  of  it. 
His  is  the  chief  lofs,  who  muil  take  charge  of  this  army,  and 
be  anfwerable  for  all  events,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  who 
cannot  joiii  him  in  lefs  than  three  weeks.  As  for  me,  I  ani 
thinking,  twenty  times  in  a  day,  of  the  poor  Chevalier  de 
Grignan  :  he  certainly  will  never  be  able  to  fupport  this  lofs, 
without  lofmg  his  reafon.  Jndeed,  every  one  who  knew  and 
loved  M.  de  Turenne,  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.' 

The  following  letter,  in  particular,  fhews  in  what  veneration 
the  whole  French  nation  held  the  marfhal. 

*  I  \yould  fain  have  all  that  you  write  to  me  of  M.  de  Tu- 
renne inferted  in  a  funeral  oration.  There  is  an  uncommon 
beauty  and  energy  in  your  flile ;  you  had  then  all  the  force  of 
eloquence  that  can  be  infpired  by  grief.  Think  not  that  his 
memory  can  be  loll  here,  fince  your  letter  is  arrived.  That 
torrent  which  carries  every  thing  along  with  it,  cannot  remove  a 
memory  fo  well  eflabliflied  :  it  is  confecrated  to  immortality; 
and  that  even  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  number,  whofe  fenti- 
mcnts  on  this  iiibjed  cin  never  be  effaced.     I  was  the  other  day 

at 
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at  Mr.  de  la  Rochefoucault's ;  Mr.  le  Premier  came  thither, 
Madame  de  Lavardin,  Mr.  de  Marfillac,  and  Madame  de  la 
Fayette.  The  converfation,  which  lafted  two  hours,  turned 
wholly  on  the  divine  quaUties  of  this  true  hero ;  the  eyes  of 
every  one  were  bathed  in  tears ;  and  you  cannot  believe  how 
deep  the  grief  of  the  lofs  of  him  is  engraven  on  all  their  hearts. 
You  have  exceeded  us  in  nothing,  but  in  the  fatisfa£lion  of 
iighing  aloud,  and  of  writing  his  panegyric.  We  remarked  one 
thing,  which  was,  that  he  had  not  only  been  admired  at  his 
<leath.  The  largenefs  of  his  heart,  the  vaft  exteait  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  elevation  of  his  mindj  all  this  the  world  was  full  of 
during  his  life  :  How  much  higher  the  admiration  of  it  was 
made  to  riie  by  liis  death  you  may  cafily  imagine,  In  a  word, 
my  dear,  do  not  think  that  the  death  of  this  great  man  is  re- 
garded here  like  that  of  others.  As  for  his  fml,  it  is  a  miracle, 
which  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  perfed  efteem  every 
one  had  for  him,  that  none  of  the  devotees  have  yet  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  doubt  whether  it  be  in  a  good  Itate  ;  it  is  not 
pofilble  to  comprehend  that  fm  or  guilt  could  find  a  place  in  his 
heart;  his  converfion,  fo  fmccre,  appeared  to  us  like  a  baptifm. 
Every  one  fpe'aks  of  theinnocency  of  his  maimers,  the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  his  humility  free  from  all  manner  of  affedation, 
the  fentiments  of  foiid  glory  his  heart  was  filled  with,  without 
haughtinefs  or  oftentation,  loving  virtue  for  its  own  fake,  with- 
out regarding  the  approbation  of  men,  and,  to  crown  all,  a 
generous  and  chriftian  charity.  Did  not  I  tell  you  of  the  regi- 
ment that  he  cloathed  ?  It  coft  him  fourteen  thoufand  francs  ; 
and  left  him  almoft  without  money.  The  Englifh  told  Mr. 
de  Lorges,  that  they  would  continue  to  ferve  this  campaign  to 
revenge  his  death  ;  but  that  after  this  they  would  retire,  not 
being  able  to  ferve  under  any  other  general  after  M.  de  Tu- 
renne.  When  fome  of  the  new  troops  grew  a  little  impatient  in 
the  moraffes,  where  they  were  almoft  up  to  the  knees  in  vvater, 
the  old  foldiers  animated  them  in  this. manner:  What  is  it  you 
complain  of  .^  It  is  plain  you  do  not  yet  kncv/  M.  de  Turen'ne : 
he  is  more  grieved  ihan  we  ourfclves  are,  when  we  are  under 
any  difficulty  ;  he  is  thinking  of  nothing  this  moment  but  re- 
moving us  from  hence ;  he  wakes,  while  we  lleep ;  he  is  a  fa- 
ther to  us ;  it  is  cafy  to  fee  that  you  are  but  young  foldiers : 
thus  they  encouraged  them.  I  return  to  the  ftate  of  his  foul. 
It  is  really  a  remarkable  thing  that  no  zealot  has  yet  thought 
fit  to  make  a  doubt,  whether  it  has  pleafed  God  to  receive  v.'ith 
open  arms  one  of  the  beft  and  nobleft  (buls  he  has  created: 
Reflea  a  little  upon  this  general  affurance  of  his  falvation,  and 
you  will  find  it  is  a  kind  of  a  miracle  fcarcely  ever  kyown  but 
In  his  cafe.  In  a  word,  none  has  yet  prefumed  to  doubt  of  his 
cverJafting  reil.  X  3  /.k  r. 
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tdtiicariim.  '  AuSicre  Jbhanne  Hill,  M.  D.  Sociclatis  regia  Bur-* 
digahnjis,  Uc.   Sec.   '  d-vo.     Pr.  gs.      Waugh.  ' 

THE  infinity  and -univerrality  or"  Dr.  Flili's  writings  have? 
often  obliged  us  to  cenfure  his  condnft,  and  often'  to  ap- 
plaud his  genius ;  'we  mean  his  conduct  with  refj)eft  to  literary 
reputation.  W.ere  we  to  efthnate  nis  m-erit'by  the  bulk,  the 
variety  of  his  works,'  fhc  vein  of  fprightlinefs,  the  air  of  con- 
fidence, and  the  j-lauflbility  that  charafterizes  them,  we  Ihould 
admire  him  as  a  prodigy  and  living  library ;  whereas,  if  we 
judp-(?d  by  the  candour,  the  accuracy,  the  folid  erudition, 
and'  the  real  utility  of  his  aftonifhingly  numerous  perform- 
ances, the  do(-tor  would  fink  greatly  in  our  eftcem.  Every 
one  knows  the  facility  with  which  a  book  may  be  compiled 
upon  any  fubjedl ;  but  it  requires  difcernment  to  difcover  the 
merit  of  fpinning  out  volumes  upon  no  fubjeft  at  all ;  of  fpeak- 
5ng  decifively  upon  points  of  which  the  author  is  altogether  ig- 
norant ;  of  perfuading  the  reader  that  he  is  fully  mafter  of 
themi  and  that  he  inflruds,  while  he  only  amufcs  and  deludes, 
or,  in  the  fafhionable  -phrafe,  l.vmbugs  the  public.  We  claihi 
to  ourfclves  fome  fliare  of  this  diftinguifiiing  talent,  which  we 
have  Gonfiderably  improved  by  our  long  experience  in  review- 
in*  -'•  w^e  can  now  fee,  at  one  glance,  whether  an  author  Ifep^ 
forth  in  an  intire  ne'vv  fuit,  or  whether  he  only  turns,  fcours,  and 
difguifes  a  drefs,  that  became  fo  familiar  to  his  acquaintance,  as 
to  betray  his  poverty.  Were  he  to  cdhvert  his  breeches  inter 
fleeves  for  a  coat,  and  adorn' the  feat  of  honour  with  the  fuper- 
fluous  plaits  of  his  upper  garment,  wc  fhould  ftill  be  able  tc» 
trace  the  ilrange  n.etamdrphofis,  and  reflu re  every  part  of  the 
fuit,' down  to  a  button,  to  its  original  fituation.  It  is  vain^ 
therefore,  for  thofe  fons  of  indiiftry  to  rack  their  invetitioii  itt 
contriving  expedients  to  pafs  off  old,  threadbare,  and  tattered 
fubje£ls  for  new,  while  the  public  countenances  perfons  whofe 
bufir^efs  it -is  to  dcteft  the  impofiure.  We  have  ken  books  come 
fihoaking  from  the  prefs,  which,  if  read  br.ckw-ards,  like  the  He- 
brew, woftld  appear  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  art  of  printing.-  Every 
ir.onth  prefents  us  \y'^\\  an  author  hevv  faced,  and  trimmed  fp 
fprucely,  that  after  palling  in  review  before  the  literary  tribu- 
iiafs  of  otir  coffee-houfes,  and  triumphing  for  a  while  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  impudence,  we  have  forced  liim'to  fneak  back  to 
Sfegari'et,  and  wrap-himfelf  in  his  original  obfcurity. 

With  refpefl  to  the' writer  before  us,  we   could  With    all   his 
yefrformances  deferved  the  praife  that  is  certainly  due  to  his  ge- 
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7ikis.  It  is  e;frremely  difagreeable  to  us  to  be  under  tht  necef- 
fity  of  cenfuring  almoft  every  p.oduift ion  of  a  gentleman,  whofe 
talents  we  cannot  but  refpeft.  To  fee  an  author  purloin  from 
writers  infinitely  inferior  to  himfelf,  and  even  plunder  his  own 
works,  has  in  it  fomething  exceeding  contemptible  and  little, 
that  indicates  an  entire  dilregard  of  literary  reputation,  and  a 
fordidnefs  beneath  the  charafter  of  a  fcholar.  We  fhould  be 
lorry  to  tax  Dr.  H- —  uiijuftly  ;  but  we  mufl  confefs,  that  the 
reader  who  difcovers  any  thing  new  in  the  Flora  Britanica,  ex- 
cept a  ftifF  unclaflical  Latinity,  and  a  few  unmeaning  diftinc- 
trons,  is  pofTeired  of  penetration  fuperior  to  our  pretenlions.  To 
irs  it  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  Britifh^erbal,  tranflated 
into  a  learned  language,  blended  at  random  with  the  Me- 
ihodus  and  Synopjis  of  Ray,  and  divided  into  claffes,  agreeable  to 
the  fexual  fyftem  of  Linnaeus.  The  definitions  prefixed,  if  we 
miifake  not,  ait-  literally  copied  from  the  celebrated  Swcdifh  bota- 
nift;  the  number  of  clafTcs  is  exactly  the  fame  ;  the  defcriptions, 
confifting  of  a  patchwork  of  Latin  and  Englifi»,  are  tranfcribed 
from  various  autiiors,  and  even  the  fubdivifion  of  Linnaeus 
from  the  number  of  piilils^  or  female  parts  of  generation,  tranf- 
plahted  from  the  Genepa  Plantarum  into  the  Flora  Britanica. 


Art.  VI  1L  Lor>don  and  its  En'virons  defer ihed.  Containing  an 
Account   of  Hxjhtiic^er  is  remarkable  for  Grandeur,   Elegance,    Cu' ' 

.  riofity  or  Ufe,  in  the  City  and  in  the  Country  tivcnty  Miles  round  it.- 
Comprehending  dfo  ,'whate'v.er  is  moji  material  in  the  Hifiory  and 
Antiquities  of  this  great  Metropolis.  Decorated  and  illujlrated  nxiith 
a  great  Number  ofFie-zvs  in  PerfpeSliiJe,  'enp-aved from  original 
Dra-jjings,  taken  on  purpofe  for  this  I'Vork.  Together  Hjjith  a  Plan 
0/'' London,  a  Map  of  the  Environs,  and  federal  other  ufeful  Cuts^ 
8w.     6  Vols.     Pr.il.   I'o's.     Dodlley."^     ' 


PERSONS  the  beft  acq^uaintedvv^th  our  metropolis,  and 
the  furrounding  country,  will  find  an  extenfive  fund  of  en- 
tertainment in  this  copious  and  accurate  defcription.  To 
fi^rangers  it  will  prove  not  only  exceedingly  amufmg,  but  tiie 
eafieii  and  beft  guide  through  the  infinity  of  ftreets,  fquares, 
public  edifices,  and  private  buildings,  with  which  this  vaft  city 
iscrowded.  The  whole  is  rligefted  in  exaft  alphabetical  order; 
the  defcriptions  of  the  principal  curiofities  are  ]a{k  and  fpirited  ; 
and  the  author  feems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fadts  ha 
advances,  hoth  from  boohs  and  obfervation.  Polhble  it  is,  that 
amidit  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  fuhjeds,  he  may  have 
fallen  into  errors  ;  but  we  mnft  confefs  they  have  efcapcd  our 
difcernment;  and  it  is  probable  that  few  are  of  any  confe- 
<iuence,  as  the  proprietors  appear  to  have  fpared  no  labour  or 
■     '  X  4.  expeuce 
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expence  in  procuring  the  beft  infornnation.  What  will  be  re- 
gard-d  as  peculiar  to  this  work,  is  the  defcription  of  all  the 
towns,  palaces,  and  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  :  to 
this  we  may  add  the  compiete  lifts  and  accounts  of  the  pic- 
tiues  and  curiofitics  in  the  pcflellion  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry, 
wi  ich  being  iniirely  new,  cannot  but  augment  the  value  of  the 
work,  and  prove  Vv  ry  acceptable  to  the  public.  We  might  as 
well  enumerate  tht-  words  in  a  dictionary,  as  particularize  this 
peHbrmanf  e  :  the  only  method  of  conveying  a  juft  and  enter- 
taining iilca,  will  be  by  an  extraft,  which,  however,  we  fhali 
abrid'T  confiJerably,  in  order  to  circumfcribe  it  within  rea- 
finable  linnits.  Thole  who  have  feen  Windfor-caftle,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  accuracy  of  the  following  defcription,  and  thofe 
who  !:  ve  not,  may  lorni  a  tolerably  diftinft  idea  from  it,  of  the 
majeily  of  that  luperb  and  princely  edifice. 

Windfor-caftle,  the  moft  delightful  palace  of  our  fovereigns, 
wa"=  fiift  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  improved  with  addi- 
tional buildings,  and  a  ftrong  wall,  by  Henry  I.  and  entirely- 
new  bui't  by  Edward  111.  upon  his  inftituting  the  moft  noble 
order  of  the  garter.  This  n  "parch  may  be  deemed  the  founder, 
as  by  his  order  the  pieftnr  Ita'-ply  caftlp,  St.  George's-chapel, 
and  the  ftrong  ftone  rampart  in  wh'ch  it  is  enclofcd,  were  ereft- 
ed.  Grcai  adfiitions  were  made  by  feveral  of  the  fucceeding 
princes,  particularly  by  Edward  IV.  Henry  VIL  Henry  VIII. 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  II.  As  this  laft  fovereign  ufually 
kept  his  court  here  in  the  fummer  feafon,  he  fpared  no  ex- 
pence  in  rendering  it  worthy  the  royal  refjdence.  In  fhort,  he 
leftfcarce  any  embellifliments  to  be  added  by  his  fucceffors,  ex- 
cept a  it'^  paintings  fet  up  by  James  II.  and  William  III.  in^ 
whofe  reign  the  whole  v/as  completed. 

The  caftje  is  fituated  upon  a  high  hill,  rifing  by  a  gentle  af- 
cent.  It  enjoys  a  moft  delightful  profpect  around,  and  contains 
■within  the  walls  about  twelve  acres  of  land.  In  the  front  is  a 
wide  and  extcnfive  vale,  adorned  with  rich  corn  fieids,  verdant 
meadows  ftiadcd  by  tufted  groves,  and  watered  by  the  fmocth 
and  beautiful  river  Thame,s,  that  exhibits  a  de!igh.ui;  proipeft 
from  the  palace.  Behind  are  fpacious  lawns,  and  hills  covered 
with  wood,  as  if  dedicated  by  nature  for  game  and  hunting. 
On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  is  a  fine  terrafs,  faced  with  a  ram- 
part of  free-ftone.  1870  fc;et  in  length  :  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  this  walk,  or  the  variety  of  the  profpedl;  from  it ;  in 
which  nature  and  art  fecms  to  rival  each  Other.  To  pafs  over 
the  external  beauties  of  the  fituation,  which  exceed  defcription,, 
7ve  conv?  to  the  royal  apartments. 

<Th^ 
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*  The  entrance  is  throligh  a  handfome  veflibule,  fupported 
by  columns  of  Ionic  order,  with  fome  antique  buflos  in  feveral 
niches ;  from  hence  you  proceed  to  the  great  flaircafe,  which 
is  finely  painted  wiih  feverai  fabulous  ftories  from  Ovid's  Meta- 
niorphofes  :  in  the  dome  Phaeton  is  reprefented  defiring  Apollo 
to  grant  him  ler.vc  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  fun  ;  in  large 
compartments  on  tl  --  ftaircafe,  are  the  transformation  of  Phae- 
ton's fiftersinto  poplur  Mces,  with  this  infcription,  Magnus  tamm 
excidn  av.Jt! ;  a  ;t:  Cycnu.s  changed  into  a  fwan.  In  feveral  parts 
of  tlie  ceiling  aie  reprefented  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  fupported 
by  the  winds,  with  bafkets  of  flowers  beautifully  difpofed  :  at 
the  corners  are  the  four  elements,  each  expreffed  by  a  variety  of 
figures.  Aurora  is  alfo  reprefented  with  her  nymphs  in  wait- 
ing, giving  .vater  to  her  horfes.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  ftair- 
cafe are  the  figures  of  Mufic,  Painting,  and  the  other  fciences. 
The  whole  is  beautifully  difpofed  and  heightened  with  gold,  and 
from  this  ftaircafe  you  have  a  view  of  the  back-ftairs  painted 
withtlie  ftory  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta, 

*  Having  afcended  the  ftaircafe,  ycu  enter  firft  into  the  queen's 
guard-cha>nber,  which  is  compleatly  furniflied  with  guns,  pif- 
t'ols,  bayonets,  pikes,  fvvords,  &c.  beautifully  ranged  and  dif. 
pOitd  into  vaiious  forms,  as  the  ftar  and  garter,  the  royal  cy- 
pher, and  ofher  ornaments.' 

In  the  queen's  prefence-chamber,  are  the  piftures  of  Judith 
ano  Holofernes,  by  Guido  Reni,  a  Magdalen  by  Sir  Peter  Lelly, 
and  a  Prometheus  by  young  Palma.  The  canopy  in  the  queen's 
audience-chan.ber  is  of  fine  EngliTi  velvet,  fet  up  by  Q^Anne, 
All  the  tapeltry  was  ma^e  at  Cobkntz,  and  prefented  to  Henry 
VIII.  The  pictures  bung  up  in  this  room  are  a  Magdalen  by 
moon-light,  the  Wurk  of  Carracci  ;  St.  Stephen  ftoned,  by  Rot-r 
tc  man  ;  and  Judith  and  Hoh^ieines,  by  Gu  do  Reni.  In  the 
b'al-ronm,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  greatly  admired,  are  a  Ma- 
doua,  by  Titian  ;  Fame,  by  Palmegiani ;  Pan  and  Syrinx,  by 
Stanick  ;  and  Duns  Scotus,  by  Spagnoletto.  The  queen's 
dra.^ing-room  is  adorned  with  a  fine  ceiling  of  the  gods  and 
gOL'aelies,  fitting  in  aflembly;  a  fleeping  Cupid,  by  PoulTm  j 
and  feveral  other  piftures,  by  eminent  mafters, 

*  In  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  the  bed  of  ftate  is  rich  flow- 
ered velvet  maue  in  SpitalHelds,  by  order  of  queen  Anne,  and 
the  tapeftry,  which  reprefents  the  harveft  feafon,  was  alfo  made 
at  London,  by  Poyntz.  The  ceiling  is  painted  with  the  ftory  of 
Diana  and  Endyinion,  and  the  room  is  adorned  with  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Holy  family,  by  Raphael ;  Herod's  cruelty  by  Giu- 
Jiolsoniano;  anil  Judith  and  Holofernes,  by  Guido. 

<  The 
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*  The  next  room  is  the  room  of 'Beauties,  fo  named  from 
tlie  portraits  of  the  moft  celebrated  beauties  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  H.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  viz.  Lady  Oflb- 
vy,  the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  lady 
Gramont,  the  countef?  of  Northumberland,  the  duchefs  of 
Richmond,  lady  Birons,  Mrs.  Middleton,  lady  Dcnham  and  her 
fifter,  lady  Rochefter,  lady  Sunderland,  Mrs.  Dawfon,  and  Mrs. 
Knott.  Thefe  are  all  original  paintings  drawn  to  "great  perfec- 
tion by  Sir  Peter  Lelly. 

*  In  the  queen's  drefling-room  are  the  following  portraits, 
queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  to  king  Charles  L  queen  Mary, 
when  a  ciiild,  and  queen  Catherine  ;  thefe  three  are  all  done  by 
Vandyke ;  the  duchefs  of  York,  mother  to  queen  Mary  and 
queen  Anne,  by  Sr  Peter  Leily. 

'  In  this  room  is  a  clofet  wherein  are  feveral  paintings,  and 
in  pnrlicnlaf  a  portrait  of  the  countefs'of  Defmond,  who  is  faid 
to  havelived  to  within  a  few  dJlys  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
cf  age  ;  al fo  a  portrait  of  Erafmus  and  other  learned  men.  In 
tjiis-clofetis  likewife  the- banner t)f  France  annually  delivered  on 
tlie  fecond  of  Auguft  by 'the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by  which  he 
holds  Bienheim-houfe  built  at  Woodftcck  in  Oxfordfliire  in  the 
rtign  of  cjueen  Anne,  as.  a  national  reward  to  that  great  ge- 
neral for  his  many  glorious  viftories  over  the  French. 

*  Yea  are  next  conducted  into  queen  Elizabeth's  or  the  pic- 
ture gallery,  which  is  ricldy  adorned  with  the  following  paint- 
ings :  king 'James  I.  and  his  queen,  whole  lengths,  by  Vanfo- 
mer  ;  Rome  in  flames,  Tjv  Glulio  Romano  ;  a  Roman  family, 
%  Tlthia  ;  the  Holy  family,  after  Raphael;  Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes,  by  Tintoret ;  a  night-piece,  by  Skalkin  ;  the  pool  of 
Bethefda,  by  Tintoret  ;  a  portrait  of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of 
Oermanvj  by  Sir  Godfrey  KneT.er  ;  the  wife  men  making  their 
offerii)^s.to  Chrift/by  Paulo  Veronefe  ;  two  ufurers,  an  admired 
piece, 'by  the  famous  blackfmith  of  Antwerp  ;  Pcrfeus  and  An- 
drome([a,  by  Schiavone  ;  Aretine  and  Titian,  by  Titian  ;  the 
duke  of  Glouceiler,  a  whole  length  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kfieller  ; 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  a  whole  lengtli  by  Dahl ;  king 
Henry  Vni.  by  Hans  Holbein  ;  Vandanelli,  an  Italian  (latuary, 
by  Correggio  ;  tne  founders  of  different  orders  in  the  Romifk 
church,  by  Titian  and  Rembrant;  a  rural  piece  iiv  low  life,  by 
Bafiano  ;  a  fowl  piece;,,  .'hv' Varelft;  the  battle  of  Spurs  near 
Terovaen  in  France,  in  15  i-^,  by  Hans  Holbein  ;  two  vievys  of 
VVindfor  caflle,  by  Wofterman,  and.  two -Italian  markets,,  by 
Michael  Angelo.  In  this  room  is  alfo  a  curious  amber  cabinet, 
preiented  by  the  king  of  Pruiiia  to  queen  Caroline.'      ,  . 

'  From  this  gallery  a  return  is  made  to  the  king's  clofet,  .j:he- 
cifiing  of  which  is  adojued  wiih  the  ftoiy  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 

Among 
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Among  the  cunofities  in  this  room  is  a  large  frame  of  needle 
work,  fiiid  to  be  wrought  by  Mary<](]een  of  Scots,  while  a  pri- 
foner  in  Forthinghay-caftle  ;  among  other  figures,  ihe  herfelfis 
reprefented  fupplicating  for  juitice  before  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  her  fon,  afterwards  king  James  I.  ftanding  by  her;  in  a 
fcrawi  is  worked  thefe  words  Sapientiam  ama'vi  et  exqtiifi-vi  a  ju- 
fviutute  mea.  This  piece  of  work,  after  its  having  lain  a  long 
time  in  the  wardrobe,  \yas  fet  up  by  order  of  queen  Anne.  The 
pictures  are,  a  Magdalen,  by  Caracci;  a  fleeping  Cupid,  by 
Correggio;  Conternf>lation,  by  Caracei ;  Titian's  daughter,  by 
herfelt;  and  a  German  lady,  -by  Rniphael.' 

.  In  the.  kirvg'Sfdrefling-room  are  two, beautiful  pieces,  the 
birth  of  Jupiter,"^  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  a  naked  Venus,  by 
Sir.  Peter  Lelly..  His  majefty's  bedchamber  is  hung  with  ele- 
gant tapeftry,  reprefenting  the  Itory  of  Hero  and  Leander  :  the 
bed  of  flate  is  of  fine  blue  cloth,  richly,  embroidered  with.gold 
and  filver.  On  the  cieling  Charles  II.  is' painted  in  "the  robes 
of  the  garter,  under  a  canopy  fupported  by  Time,  Jupiter  and 
Neptune  with  a  wreath  of  laurels  over  his  head,  and  attended 
by  E'.irope,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  paying  him  homage. 
The  king's  plfture,  when  a  boy,  is  here,,  by  Vandyke,  and  St. 
Paul'Honed  at  Lyftra,  by  Paulo  Veronefe.  In  the  king's  draw- 
ing-i^iiom  are  fpme  exquifite  ceiling  paintings,  together  with  a 
variefy.  of  fine  jiicinres,  particularly  a  Venetian  lady,  by  Ti- 
tian ;  a  converted  Chinefe,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  Herodias's 
daughter,  by  CiuloDdlci  ;  and  a  Magdalen,  by  the  fame  hand. 
Here  likev.'.ife'are  the  portraits  of  bur  late  gracious  and  excel- 
lent fovereign  GeorgeTI.  arid  his  queen  Caroline,  whole  lengths; 
Hercules  and  Omphale,  Cephalus  and  Procris,  the  birth  of  Ve- 
pusj  and  VenujS;  and.'Adonis,  by'Genario ;  a  naval  triumph 
of  Charles  II.  by  Veryio  ;  nymphs,  and  fatyrs,  by  .  Rubens  and 
Snyders;  a  piece  of  ftill  life,  byGirardo;  a  night-piece,  by 
Quiflin, .  with  feveral  'other  good  paintings, 

'  In  the  king's  audience  chamber,  the  canopy,  which  was 
fet  up  in  thie  reign'of  king  Charles,  II.  is  of  green  velvet,  richly 
"embroidered  with  gold,  and  on  th.e  ceiling  is  reprefented  the 
eflablifi^ment  of  the  church  of  En;;! and  at  the  reftoration,  in 
the  charafters'  of  England,  Scotland,  arid  Ireland,  attended  by 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues ;  Religion 
triumphs  over'Superftition  and  Hypocrify,  who  are  driven  by 
Cupids  from  before  the  face  of  the  church,  all  which  are  repre- 
fented in  their  proper  attitudes,  and  highly  finiflied.  The  pic- 
tures hung  up  in  this  room  are,  our  Saviour  before  Pilate,  by 
Michael  Angelb ;  the  Apoflles  at  our  Saviour's  tomb,  by  Sca- 
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voni;  Peter,  James  and  John,  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  the 
duchefs  of  Richmond,  by  Vandyke. 

*  The  king's  prefence  chamber  is  hung  with  tapeftry  contain- 
ing the  hiftory  of  queen  Athaliah,  and  the  ceiling  is  finely 
adorned  with  painting.  Mercury  is  reprefented  with  an  original 
portrait  of  king  Charles  11.  which  he  ihews  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  introduced  by  Neptune  ;  Fame  declaring  the  glory 
of  that  prince,  and  Time  driving  away  Rebellion,  Sedition,  and 
their  companions.  Over  the  canopy  is  Juftice  in  ftone  colour, 
ihewing  the  arms  of  Britain  to  Thames  and  the  river  nymphs, 
with  the  ftar  of  Venus,  and  this  label,  Sjdus  Carolynum :  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  chamber  is  Venus  in  a  marine  carr  drawn  by 
tritons  and  fea-nymphs.  The  portraits  hung  up  are,  Henry 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  brother  to  king  Charles  II.  and  his  gover- 
refs  the  counttfs  of  Dorfet,  both  by  Vandyke ;  and  father  Paul, 
by  Tintorct. 

'  The  king's  guard  chamber,  which  you  next  enter,  is  a  fpa- 
cious  and  noble  room,  in  which  is  a  large  magazine  of  arms,  con- 
fining of  fome  thoufands  of  pikes,  piitols,  guns,  coats  of  mail, 
fwords,  halberts,  bayonets,  and  drums,  difpofed  in  a  moft  cu- 
rious manner  in  colonades,  pillars,  circles,  Ihields,  and  other 
devices  by  Mr.  Harris,  late  mafter  gunner  of  the  caftle ;  the 
pcrfon  who  invented  this  beautiful  arrangement  of  arms,  and 
placed  thofc  in  the  great  armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
ceiling  is  finely  painted  in  water-colours :  in  one  circle  is  Mars 
and  Minerva,  and  in  the  other  Peace  and  Plent).  In  the  dome 
js  alfo  a  reprefentation  of  Mars,  and  over  the  chimney-piece  is  a 
pidure  of  Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  on  horfeback,  as  big  as 
the  life,  byWyck. 

«  At  an  inftallation,  the  knights  of  the  garter  dine  here  In 
great  ftate  in  the  abfence  of  the  fovereign. 

*  You  next  enter  St.  George's  chamber,  which  is  particularly 
fet  apart  to  the  honour  of  the  moft  illuftrious  order  of  the  gar- 
ter, aijd  is  perhaps  one  of  the  nobleft  rooms  in  Europe,  both 
with  regard  to  the  building  and  the  painting,  which  is  here  per- 
formed in  the  moft  grand  tafte.  Jn  a  large  oval  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  king  Charles  II.  is  reprefented  in  the  habit  of  the  or- 
der, attended  by  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Religion  and 
Plenty  hold  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms  over  his  head ;  Mars 
and  Mercury,  with  the  emblems  of  war  and  peace  ftand  on  each 
fide.  In  the  fame  oval  Regal  Government  is  reprefented  up- 
held by  Religion  and  Eternity,  with  Juftice  attended  by  Forti- 
tude, Temperance  and  Prudence,  beating  down  Rebellion  and 
Fa^ioR.     Towards  the  throne  is  reprefented  in  an  odlagon  St. 
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George's  crofs  incircled  with  the  garter,  within  a  flar  of  glory 
fupported  by  Cupids,  with  the  motto, 

HONI    SOIT    QUI    MAL    T    PENSE. 

And  befides  other  cmbellirtiments  relating  to  the  order,  the 
Mufes  are  reprefented  attending  in  full  confort. 

'  On  the  back  of  the  rtate,  or  fovereign's  throne,  is  a  large 
drapery,  on  which  is  painted  St.  George  encountering  the  dra- 
gon, as  large  as  the  life,  and  on  the  lower  border  of  the  dra- 
pery is  infcribed, 

VeNIENDO    RESTITUIT    REM, 

in  allufion  to  king  William  III.  who  is  painted  in  the  habit  of 
the  order,  fitting  under  a  royal  canopy,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
To  the  throne  is  an  afcent  by  five  fteps  of  fine  marble,  to  whicli 
the  painter  has  added  five  more,  which  are  done  with  fuch  per- 
fection as  to  deceive  the  fight,  and  induce  the  fpedator  to  think 
them  equally  real. 

*  This  noble  room  is  an  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  the  whole  north  fide  is  taken 'up  with  the  triumph  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  hall  is  Edward  III.  that  prince's  father, 
the  conqueror  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  feated  on  a  throne,  receiving  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland  prifoners ;  the  Black  Prince  is  feated  in  the 
middle  of  the  proceflion,  crowned  with  laurel :  and  carried  by 
flaves;  preceded  by  captives,  and  attended  by  the  emblems  o-f 
Vidory,  Liberty,  and  other  enjignia  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
banners  of  France  and  Scotland  difplayed.  The  painter  has 
given  a  loofe  to  his  fancy  by  clofing  the  procellion  with  the 
fiftion  of  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  in  the  perfon  of  a  fine  lady, 
making  garlands  for  the  prince,  and  the  reprefentation  of  the 
merry  wives  of  Windfor.  , 

*  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  noble  mufic  gallery,  fup- 
ported by  flaves,  larger  than  the  life,  in  proper  attitudes,  faid 
to  reprefent  a  father  and  his  three  fons,  taken  prifoners  by  the 
Black  Prince  in  his  wars  abroad.  Over  this  gallery  on  the  lower 
compartment  of  the  ceiling  is  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter fully  difplayed.  The  painting  of  this  room  was  done  by 
Verro,  and  is  highly  finilhed  and  heightened  with  gold.' 

As  it  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  an  article  to  recite  all  the 
curious  particulars  fpecified  by  our  author,  we  Ihall  conclude 
With  his  account  of  the  ceremony  of  inilalling  the  knights  of 
the  garter  ;  only  obferving,  that  the  ancient  fi:ru£lure  of  St. 
Gcorge's-chapel  is  bjilt  in  the  pureft  ftile  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. 
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ture.  *  The  order  of  the  garter  was  infthut-ed  by  Edward  III.  irt 
fhe  year  1 349,  for  the  improvement  of  military  honour,  and  the 
reward  of  virtue.  It  is  alfo  called  the  order  of  St.  George,  the 
patron  of  England,  under  whofe  banner  the  Englilh  always 
went  out  to  war,  and  St.  George's  crofs  was  made  the  enfign  of 
the  order.  The  garter  was,  at  the  fame  time,  appointed  to  be 
worn  by  the  knights  on  the  left  leg,  as  a  principal  mark  of  dif- 
tinftion,  not  from  any  regard  to  a  a  lady's  garter,  '  but  as  atye 
or  band  of  affociation  in  honour  and  military  virtue,  to  bind  the 
knights  companions  ftridly  to  himfelf  and  each  other,  in  friend- 
ihip  and  true  a2;reement,  and  as  an  enfign  or  bage  of  unity  and 
combination,  to  promote  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  glory 
and  intereft  of  their  prince  and  fovereign.'  At  that  time  king 
Edward  being  engaged  in  profecuting,  by  arms,  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  France,  caufed  the  French  motto  Honi  Jolt  qui  mal  y 
fcnfe,  to  be  wrought  in  gold  letters  round  the  garter,  declaring 
thereby  the  equity  of  his  intention,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
torting fhameand  defiance  upon  him,  who  fhould  dare  to  think 
ill  of  the  juft  enterprize  in  which  he  had  engaged,  for  thefup- 
port  of  his  right  to  that  crown. 

*  The  inftallation  of  a  knight  of  this  moft  noble  order  con- 
fifls  of  many  ceremonies  efta^bliflied  by  the  royal  founder,  and 
the  fucceeding  fovereigns  of  the  order,  the  care  of  which  is  com- 
mitted to  garter  king  at  arms,  a  principal  officer  of  the  order, 
appointed  to  fupport  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  this  noble  or- 
der of  knighthood. 

*  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  infi:allation,  the  knights  com- 
miflioners  appointed  by  the  fovereign  to  infial  the  knights  eleft, 
meet  in  the  morning,  in  the  great  ch.araber  in  the  dean  of 
Windfor's  houfe,  dreffed  in  the  full  h.sbit  of  the  order,  where 
the  officers  of  rhe  order  alfo  attend  in  their  habits ;  but 
the  knights  eledt  come  thither  in  their  under  habits  only,  with 
their  caps  and  feathers  in  their  hands. 

*  From  hence  the  knights  walk  two  and  two  in  proceffion  to 
St.  George's  chapel,  preceded  by  the  poor  knights,  prebends, 
heralds,  purfuivants,  and  other  officers  of  the  order,  in  their 
feveral  habits  ;  being  arrived  there,  the  knights  elecl  reft  them- 
felves  in  chairs  behind  the  altar,  add  are  refpedively  introduced 
into  the  chapter-houfe,  where  the  knights  commiffioners  (garter 
and  the  other  officers  attending)  invert  them  •■ith  thefurcoator 
upper  habit  of  the  order,  while  the  regifter  reads  the  follow- 
ing admonition  :  '  Take  this  robe  of  crimfon  to  the  increafe  of 
your  honour,  and  in  token  or  fign  of  the  moft  noble  order  you 
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have  received,  wherewith  you  being  defended,  may  be  bold, 
ixiot  only  flrongto  fight,  but  alfo  to  offer  yourfelf  to  (bed  your 
blood  for  ChriiFs  faith,  and  the  linerties  of  the  church,  and  the 
juftand  neceflary  defence  of  them  that  are  oppreiTed  and  needy.* 
Then  garter  pre'fenls  the  crimfon  velvet  girdle  ro  rhe  commiiiion-i 
ers,  who  buckle  it  on,  and  alfo  girds  on  the  hanger  and-fword. 

'  The  proceflion  of  each  knight  eledt  feparately  is  afterwards 
made  into  the  choir,  attended  by  the  lords  commiflicners^  and 
other  companions  of  the  order,  and  preceded  by  tht;  poor 
knights,  prebends,  &:c.  as  before,  garter  in  the  middle  carryirrg 
on  a  crimfon  velvet  cufhion,  the  mantle,  hood,  garter,  collar, 
and  george,  having  the  regirter  on  his  right  hand,  who  carries 
the  New  Tcftament,  and  the  oath  fairly  written  on  parchment, 
and  the  black  rod  on  his  left.  On  entering  the  choir,  after  re- 
verence made  to  the  altar,  and  the  fovereign's  ftiill,  the  knights 
are  conduded  to  their  feveral  ftalls,  under  their  refpc'tlive  bar^- 
rers,  and  other  enfigns  of  honour.  The  knights  eled  thea 
take  the  oath,  and  are  completely  drefled,  inverted  v/irh  the 
inantle  of  the  order,  and  the  great  collar  of  St.  George,  which 
is  done  with  great  ftate  and  folemnity. 

'After  the  inftallation,  the  knights  make  their  folemn  ofFer- 
ings  at  the  altar,  and  prayers  being  ended,  the  grand  procelfioa 
of  the  knights  is  made  from  the  choir  in  their  full  habits  of  the 
order,  with  their  caps  frequently  adorned  with  diamonds  and 
plumes  of  feathers,  on  their  heads,  round  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  pafling  out  at  the  fouth  door,  the  procefilon  is  condnued  in 
great  ftate  through  the  courts  of  the  cafile  into  St.  George^s- 
hall,  preceded  by  his  majelly's  mufic  ;  in  the  following  order, 
the  poor  knights  of  Windfor ;  the  choir  of  St.  Georgc's-cha- 
pel ;  the  canons,  or  prebends  of  Windfor,  the'  heralds,  and 
purfuivants  at  arms  ;  the  dcnn  of  \Vindfor,  regifter  of  the  or- 
der, v.'ith  garter  king  at  arms  on  his  right  hand,  iand  on  his  left 
the  black  rod  of  the  order  ;  the  knights  companions,  according 
to  their  ftalls,  their  trains  fupi-Q.  ted  by  the  chorifters  b^  St. 
George's  chapel. 

*  The  knights  having  for  fome  time  refted  in  the  royal  apart- 
ments, a  fumptuous  banquet  is  prepared,  if  live  fpvereign  be 
prefent,  in  St.  George's-hall,  and  in  his  abfence,  in  the  great 
guard  chamber  next  adjoining,  and  the  knights  are  introduced, 
and  dine  with  great  ftate  in  the  habits  of  the  order,  x\ic  mufic 
attending.  Before  dinner  is  ended,  garter  king  at  arms  pro- 
claims the  ftyle  and  dignity  of  each  knight,  after  which  the 
company  retire,  and  the  evening  is  doled  with  a  ball  for  the  la- 
dies in  the  royallodgiiigs.'  _         , 
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For  further  particulars  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  oriel- 
rial  work,  affuring  him  that  his  money  will  not  be  mifpent  ia 
the  purchafe,  or  his  time  in  the  perufal. 


Art.  IX.  Tivehe  Di/cour/es  upon  the  La=-JO  and  Gojpel.  Preached  at 
Sj.  Dunftan'j  Church  in  the  IVefl,  London.  By  W.  Romaine, 
M.J.  LeSiurer  of  the /aid  Church.    Sfo.  Pr.  j^s.  6d.    Worrall. 

TH  E  nanne  of  the  author  of  thefe  difcourfes  will  doubt- 
lefs  prejudice  many  readers  againrt  them,  and  prepoiTefs, 
perhaps,  ftill  more  in  their  favour.  Since  there  are  parties  in 
religion  as  well  as  politics,  he  will  be  confidered  by  feme  as  a 
profound  divine,  and  by  others  as  an  enthufiaft.  As  it 
is  our  intention  to  give  every  author  a  fair  hearing,  we  fliall 
obferve  a  medium  between  thefe  two  extremes.  This  preacher 
is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  learning  and  abilities,  though  we 
cannot  entirely  acquit  him  of  enthufiafm,  and  of  adopting  opi- 
nions which  may  be  juftly  looked  upon  as  innovations  in  the 
church.  The  preface  difcovers  the  principle  upon  wiiich  he 
proceeds  in  the  general  courfe  of  the  work  ;  namely,  that  all 
men  being  tranfgreflbrs  of  the  law,  as  neither  a  partial  nor  a 
fmcere  obedience  to  it  are  admitted  by  fcripture,  they  can  be 
faved  only  by  faith  in  Jefus  Chrirt,  whofe  death  and  fufferings 
are  alone  fufficient  to  atone  for  theii  fins.  The  twelve  dif- 
courfes before  us  turn  upon  the  following  fubjefts,  moft  of 
which  mufl  be  acknowledged,  at  once,  popular  and  intercrting. 
ift.  On  the  neceflity  of  divine  teaching;  zdly,  On  tnQ  moral 
law  ;  3dly,  Upon  the  ceremonial  law;  4thly,  Upon  the  law  of 
faith;  5thly,  Upon  imputed  righteoufiiefs  ;  6thly,  Upon  being 
righteous  over-much  ;  ythly.  Upon  the  right  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  God;  8thly,  Upon  the  right  love  of  the  Lord  God; 
pthly.  Upon  the  right  love  of  our  neighbour  ;  lothly.  Upon 
the  cleanfing  virtue  of  Chrift's  blood;  iithly.  The  bairn  of 
Gilead  ;  and,  izthly.  Upon  the  promifes  of  God. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  whatever  has 
occurred  to  us  worthy  of  remark  in  the  perufal  of  each.  In 
page  23d,  the  author  juftly  obferves,  that  the  arts  and  fciences 
cannot  enlighten  the  blind  eyes  of  the  natural  man,  nor  con- 
vey to  his  mind  one  fpiritual  idea.  This  is  evident  from  the 
examples  of  Tully,  Plato,  and  Socrates,  whofe  religious  opi- 
nions were  altogether  perplexed  and  erroneous.  He  adds,  in 
page  31,  that  God  teaches  his  children  fpiritual  and  divine 
things  by  his  word,  as  explained  and  applied  by  his  fpirit.  Thefe, 
according  to  him,  cannot  be   put  afunder,  the  word  being  as 
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cflential  to  the  fpirit  as  light  is  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  produce 
vifion. 

Herein  we  are  entirely  of  his  opinion  ;  fur  though  Socrate? 
pretended  to  be  guided  by  a  daemon,  or  genius,  and  many  of 
the  moderns  have  declared,  that  their  minds  were  enlightened 
by  fupernatural  impulfes,  we  cannot  but  afcribe  this  merely  to 
the  influence  of  fuperftition. 

In  difcourfe  the  fccond,  Mr.  Romaine  does  little  more  than 
enlarge  upon  what  he  had  before  advanced  in  his  preface. 

•  In  difcourfe  the  third,  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  various 
types  or  fymbols,  by  which  the  ceremonial  law  prefigured  the 
coming  of  Chrift  :  but  his  opinions  upon  this  ftibjeft  appear 
to  us  a  little  forced  and  extravagant. 

'  But  in  difcourfe  the  fourth,  we  meet  with  a  full  declaration  of 
his  principles.  The  dodlrine  of  faith  without  works,  which  is 
the  chief  tenet  of  theMethodifts,  is  herein  flrenuoufly  afferted, 
and  ftill  farther  infifted  upon  in  the  following  fermon ;  vyherein 
we  are  told,  that  the  chief  enemies  to  it  are  the  Papifts  and  the 
Pharifees  among  us.  With  this  name  our  zealous  theologian 
brands  fr.ch  Proteffants  as  admit  any  degree  of  merit  in  human 
aflions  ;  which  opinion  he  declares  to  be  the  ruling  principle' 
which  feparates  the  popilh  from  the  proteftant  communion.  Jn 
this  afiertion  our  author  is  fomewhat  fmgular  ;  the  doftrine  of 
the  real  prefence  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ma- 
terial diiference  in  oj)inion  between  the  two  churches.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  but  own,  that  it  was  well-judged  to  endeavour 
to  fix  an  imputation  of  favouring  popilh  principles  upon  his 
adverfaries.  Such  expedients  have  often  proved  of  high  fervice 
in  controverfy  :  but  we  are  told  ftill  farther,  that  this  doftrine 
has  many  other  enemies  ;  amongft  thefe  are  the  carelefs  finner 
and  the  formalift.  The  former  treats  it  with  contempt,  becaufe 
he  does  not  fee  its  value,  or  his  own  want  of  it :  the  latter  will 
not  receive  juftification  by  imputed  righteoufnefs,  but  will  have 
his  own  righteoufnefs  feated  on  tlie  throne  along  with  Chrift. 

Difcourfe  the  fixth  turns  upon  an  explanation  of  the  text. 
Be  not  righteous  o'ver-much  ;  which  Mr.  Romaine  underftands  of 
thofe  who  having  violated  the  law  in  fome  eHentlal  article, 
think  to  compenfate  for  their  tranfgreffioii  by  obferving  it  bet- 
ter afterwards.  This  coincides  with  what  he  had  advanced  be- 
fore, namely,  tliat  he  who  trangreffes  the  law  in  any  fingle  in- 
ftiince,  is  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  tranfgreffed  it  in  every  thing. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  following  difcourfes 
until   the  tenth,  in   which   there  are   expreflions   that  favour' 
flrongly  of  cnthufiafm.     The  fountain  opened  for  the  cleanfing 
of  fm  is  the  blood  of  Chrift:  iu  fpcnkinp  of  which  the  preacher 
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burfts  out  into  this  exclamation,  '  Why  docs  the  Innocent  Iamb 
of  God  thus  fuffer  ?  Was  it  not  that  there  might  be  a  fountain 
opened  for  fin  and  for  uncleannefs  ?  And  how  then  are  you  af- 
feded  with  the  fhedding  of  that  blood  which  can  cleanfe  from 
all  fm  ?* 

The  eleventh  difccurfe  treats  of  a  fimilar  fubjeft,  namely* 
The  halm  of  G'llead,  which  likewife  means  the  blood  of  Chrift, 
called,  by  Mr.  Romaiae,  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  fpiritual 
difeafes. 

In  the  twelfth  and  laft,  which  treats  of  the  promifes  of  God, 
there  is  lefs  of  the  ftyle  peculiar  to  Methodift  preachers,  than  in 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  thofe  that  read  religious  books  will, 
in  mofl  of  them,  meet  with  fomething  worthy  their  attention, 
as  well  as  fomething  to  be  rejeded  ;  and  we  may  juftly  apply 
to  Mr.  Romaine,  what  Horace  fays  of  Lucilius  j 

Cum  fiueret  lutulentus,  erat  quod  tollere  nielles. 
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Art.  X.  DiJferiaUo  juridica  inauguralis  de  vfu  at  que  auHoritate 
juris  cin^ilii  Romanorum  in  Gehia,  a  Jacobo  Copes  van  Haflelt, 
Amfcerdam. 

THOUGH  this  diflertatlon,  at  firfl  fight,  may  feem  al- 
together local,  and  relative  only  to  the  principality  of 
Guelderland,  the  learned  reader  will  find  it  fo  replete  with  judi- 
cious refleftions  on  the  civil  law,  and  the  rights  of  nature,  as 
vill  fully  recompence  the  trouble  of  a  perufal.  The  ingenious 
author  fets  out  with  a  learned  commentary  on  the  inltrudions 
given  by  Charles  V.  to  the  chancellor  of  the  court  of  Guelder- 
land, whereby  it  is  decreed,  *  that  when  any  difputed  point 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  ftatutes  or  cufloms  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  chancellor  and  counfcllors  (ball  then  have  recourfe 
to  common  law.'  Here  he  proves,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  province  had  no  written  law,  and  that  all  their  diffe- 
rences were  decided  by  traditional  cuftom.  It  was  not  before 
the  fourteenth  century  that  they  began  to  colleft  the  edifls  pub- 
lifi-ied  by  the  dukes,  and  the  ftatutes  of  the  bailiages,  and  fmaller 
divifions  of  the  province.  But  thefe  edidts  and  ftatutes  con- 
tained only  a  part  of  the  laws  now  promulgated,  which  are 
^;reat!y  enlarged  by  blending  with  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms, 
liiofe  of  the  Francs,  Saxons,  and  Normar.s.  Hence,  Mr.  Van 
I  Haffck 
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HafTelt  concludes,  that  where  the  ftatutes  of  the  province  aref 
defeftive,  they  ought  to  be  fupplied  by  confulting  the  greater 
codes  of  the  above  nations. 

He  ne>it  proceeds  to  explain  what  he  means  by  the  co77mon 
law  of  the  province.  This  he  refolves  into  the  Roman  ciuil 
Imv,  in  dired  oppofition  to  what  is  meant  by  common  law  in 
this  and  other  countries :  yet  his  reafons  are  ftrong  and  forcible. 
Almoft  all  the  traditional  lav/  being  derived  from  the  civil  law, 
which  took  place  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  after  the 
Romans  had  eftablilhed  their  fovereignty  all  over  that  continent, 
it  is  jufl  to  term  that  the  common  law,  which  is  of  grsateft  an- 
tiquity, chiefly  influences  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  is  the 
ground-work  of  all  the  ftatutes  and  edicts,  which  are  here  only 
the  fupplements  and  auxiliaries  of  the  law. 

In  the  fecond  feflion  the  author  makes  a  variety  of  folid  re- 
marks on  the  caution  requifite  in  the  free  ufe  of  the  civil  law, 
and  its  application  to  all  points  of  controverfy  :  after  which  he 
endeavours  to  fix  the  precife  rime  when  the  Roman  law  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  courts  of  judicature  in  Germany.  Here  his  re- 
fearches  are  extremely  learned  and  fatisfaclory :  he  has  confulted 
every  monument  of  antiquity  to  elucidate  the  fubjeCt,  and  en- 
tered upon  deep  difquifitions,  which  mufl:  prove  equally  enter- 
taining to  the  philofopher,  the  lawyer,  and  the  antiquarian. 
The  refult  of  the  whole  is,  that  in  cafe  the  chancellor  and  coun- 
fellors  can  find  no  precedents,  either  in  the  Roman  or  ftatute 
law,  they  are  to  decide  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  or,  as 
our  author  exprefl'es  it,  according  to  the  *  dilates  of  their  finje 
fenfei.^  Only  this  fedion  v/ill  prove  ufeful  to  general  readers, 
though  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  genius,  the  erudition,  la- 
bour, and  accuracy,  difplayed  through  the  whole  performance. 


Art.  XL  Me  moire  fur  le  decouvertes  l^  le  etahliffemens  faits  le  hng 
de  cotes  ^'Afrique,  par  Hannon,  atniral  de  Carthage.  Par  M. 
Bougainville.     Paris. 

THE  curious  in  ancient  hiftory  and  geography  will  receive 
great  farisfaftion  from  the  perufal  of  this  ingenious  and 
learned  diflertation.  Hanno's  voyage  is  eftecmcd  by  the 
learned  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  fragments  of  antiquity. 
Here  wc  fee  the  Carthuginians,  in  imitation  of  the  Tyrians, 
forming  the  boldeft  enterprizes  for  the  extenfion  of  commerce. 
Our  author's  intention  is  to  Ihew  the  i\nd:  agreement  there  is 
between  the  Carthaginian  admiral's  journal  of  his  voyage  and 
the  befl  modern  accounts;  and  the  extraordinary  progrefs  that 

y  3  pow- 
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powerful  rcpihlick  made  in  navigation,  notwithftanding  the  afi- 
cients  were  ignorant  of  the  compafs,  the  true  figure  of  the 
earth,  its  r<;v()lution  on  its  axis,  its  circuit  round  the  fun  ;  in 
ftiort,  of  all  thoff  vjft  difcoveries  in  agronomy  due  to  ihe  in- 
dullry  of  the  moderns.     His  inemuir  confifts  of  four  fedions. 

In  the  firft  we  have  the  pure  hiftorical  narration  of  Hanno's 
voyage  :  in  the  fecond  the  tranflation,  illuftrated  with  explana- 
tory notes.  The  third  feclion  confuts  of  a  laboured  attempt  to 
fix  the  exad  date  of  this  voyage;  and  the  laft,  of  feveral  inge- 
nious reflexions  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  an- 
cients. M.  Bougainville  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  fituation  of  the  continent  of  Africa ; 
namely,  that  it  is  joined  to  the  continent  of  Afia  by  that  neck 
of  land  which  feparates  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Upon  this  information,  it  was,  he  imagines,  the  Carthaginians 
concerted  the  plan  of  pufhing  their  commerce;  though,  we 
muft  own,  wc  cannot  fee  what  relation  Africa's  being  a  penin- 
fula  had  to  Hanno's  voyage.  Quitting  Carthage,  which  was 
fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  pafTcd  the  Streights  of  .Gibraltar  with  fixty 
fliips ;  and,  after  ten  days  failing,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of 
lleyrr.o'um,  now  called  Cape  Cantin,  near  which  he  ellabliflied  a 
colony,  in  a  fpacious  plain  called  Dumathyr.  lr\  three  days 
more  he  made  the  promontory  of  Solo},  which,  from  circum- 
ftances,  appears  to  be  the  fame  we  call  Cape  Bajadorc;  the 
wordyo/ot',  in  the  Phanician,  fignifying  rocky  or  ftoney.  Four 
days  farther  failing  f  ronght  the  Carthaginians  to  the  river  Lixus, 
j'robably  the  Rh  d'Oroi  the  banks  of  which  were,  according  to 
th'cm,  inhabited  by  the  Nomades,  a  favage  people,  whofe  ter- 
ritories extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia.  Coafting  along 
for  three  days  more,  Hanno  arrived  at  an  ifland  at  the  bottom 
ot  a  gulph,  called  Cernc  ;  which  our  author  believes  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Iflc  of  Arguim,  though  moft  authors,  if  we 
miftake  not,  are  of  opinion  that  Cerne  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Madeira.  lie  afterwards  advanced  to  a  large  river,  which, 
from  his  defcriprion,  appean  plainly  to  have  been  the  Senaga, 
or  Sanaga.  Croflingover  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  he  again 
returned  to  the  coall,  proceeding  eaftward  until  he  arrived  at 
tlie  Gold  Coafl,  as  forae  imagine,  from  his  defaiption  of  a  kind 
of  monkey  peculiar  to  that  divifion  of  the  coaft.  Without  en- 
tering '.-pon  every  particular  of  Hanno's  voyage,  fufficient  it  is, 
that  thf  reader  will  find  abundance  of  curious  matters,  a  variety 
of  ing"i;'o;!s  conjcdurcs,  and  learned  interpretations,  in  Bou- 
gainville's Memoir. 

Art. 
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Art.  Xtr.   Reciteil  deLettres  pour  fcrvlr  i'' edalrdjftmtnt  a  VUifloirt 
mililaire  du  regm  de  Louis  XIV.     a  Paris.     2  Vols.    izmo. 

NO.tjyithftanding  the  publi'-k  U  already  well  provided  with 
military  hiltories  of  Lewis  XI Vth's  reign,  we  uill  venture 
to  prognofticate  that*  thcfs  Letters  will  make  their  way.  Ihey 
wtre  wrote  in  the  moft  fhining  and  bright  epoch  of  that  great 
monarch,  when  all  Europe  con.bi.jed  and  tried  by  vain  efforts 
to  ftop .  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts.  Penned  in  the  mofl 
animated  and  Ipirited  ftile,  by  perfons  who  bore  a  principal 
part  in  the  victories  obtained,  the  general  is  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  military  art  by  example;  and  charadters,  the  molt 
worthy  of  imitaiion,  are  drawn  in  their  genuine  colours.  We 
fee  Cuude,  Turenne,  Luxeniburgh,  and  the  chief  <;fricers  of  the 
French  army,  communicating  to  king  Lewis  their  fchemes, 
projeds,  marches,  battles,  fieges,  and  encampments,  with  the 
motives  for  their  condud.  Nothing  can  be  more  chaiadcrifii- 
cal  thati  tlie  letters  of  the  feveral  generals.  Conde's  fiile,  rapid 
and  impetuous,  paints  exadly  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his  ge- 
nius :  his  eloquence,  like  his  military  fkill,  feems  derived  from 
infpiration.  On  the  contrary,  Turenne,  more  attentive  to  com- 
mand than  to  write  well,  makes  ufe  of  a  ftile  fimple  and  un- 
adorned :  in  every  period  we  difcover  the  great  general,  void  of 
all  affeclatiou,  tender  of  the  lives  and  happinefs  of  his  foldiers, 
his  heart  overflowing  with  benevolence  and  humanity.  Some- , 
times,  however,  his  language  is  obfcure  and  embarraffcd,  con- 
firming that  obfervation  of  the  lively  cardinal  de  Retz,  that 
Tprenne  had  certain  obfcurities  in  his  conduft  and  fpeech, 
which  were  always  cleared  up  to  his  honour.  In  a  word,  amidit 
the  fimpliaty  and  obfcurity  uf  his  didion,  we  eafdy  difcein  that 
Gonfummate  prudence,  thoi'e  vaft  and  extended  defigns,  that 
talent  of  profiting  by  the  llighleft  miftake  made  by  the  enemy, 
the  art  of  occupying  the  molt  advantageous  pofts,  of  difconcert- 
ing  the  enemy  by  marches,  attacks,  and  retreats  ;  in  a  word,  of 
gaining  the  moft  complete  vidories  with  the  Icafl  fliew  and  of- 
tentation.  Luxemburgh's  difpaiches  are  generally  clear  and  ex- 
plicit; but  always  fet  off  with  fine  fallies  of  genius,  which  re- 
fieft  light  upon  a  long  detail.  Here  we  fee  the  exadt  portrait 
of  that  general,  ever  vigilant,  adive,  penetrating,  and  equally 
ready  to  purfue  a  fteady  plan  of  operations,  or  to  leize  the  prc- 
fent  moment  of  vidory.  Pie  was  the  firft  French  general  that 
ever  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  70,000  men;  and 
uiarechal  Luxemburgh  fhewcd  that  he  could  manage  this  un- 
wieldy body  with  the  feme  eafe  as  a  fmall  detachment.  We 
believe  it  is  fufficient,  that  we  have  mentioned  the  letters  of 
Y  3  thefe 
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thefe  three  great  generals,  wrore  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  ex- 
cite the  reader's  curiofity  to  perufe  this  colleaion. 


Art.  XIII.    Le  Nowveau  Speaateur,  par  M.  de  Baflide.     SeyfFert. 

2  Fols.    Sl'O. 

TH  E  Englirti  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people  on  earth  who 
excel  in  mifcellaneous  periodical  writings,  calculated  to 
laugh  men  out  of  their  foible?,  and  reprove  affcdation.  The 
variety  of  charafters  to  be  met  w  itix  in  this  land  of  liberty,  fur- 
Jiifhes  a  writer  of  humour  and  obilrvation,  with  perpetual  ftore 
of  ridiculous  ideas.  In  France  the  cafe  is  widely  different  :  the 
exterior  of  the  whole  nation  has  a  near  refemblance  ;  all  are 
full  of  vivacity,  and  there  is  no  dillinguifning  a  dancing-mafter 
from  a  philofopher,  before  you  enter  into  ferious  converfation. 
In  a  word,  the  difference  of  charafter  cannot  be  perceived,  ex- 
cept by  a  very  piercing  fight ;  it  has  nothing  of  that  ftrong  caft 
which  forms  the  true  fubjeft  of  humour.  M.  Baflide  would 
feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  inconvenience  ;  he  has  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  humour  and  variety  of 
charafter,  by  the  fprightlinefs  of  fentiment,  and  the  flafh  of 
wit.  Frequently  he  enters  upon  the  moft  ferious  fubjedls  of 
morality,  and  then  his  effays  become  tedious  and  didaftic  ;  in  a 
word,  totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  peroidical  papers,  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  prove  in  volumes. 


Art.  XIV.    Le  CaJIcyemenf,  ou  InJiruSiion  du  pere  afinf.h.      Out- 
rage moral  en  'vers,  compofe  dans  le  ttolzieme  fiede,   %--vo.  Paris. 

MOnfieur  Barbazoft,  the  editor  of  thefe  mifcellaneous  pieces 
(for  there  arefcveral  moral  and  hiftorical  efHiys  in  profe) 
has  given  great  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  old  French  lan- 
guage, as  appears  from  the  preface  to  this  work,  as  well  as 
from  fome  former-  publications.  The  fimple  manners  and  nai- 
vity  of  our  anceftors,  cannot  indeed  be  traced  better  than  in 
their  poems  and  romances,  where  not  only  the  charader  of  the, 
people  is  ftrongly  painted,  but  tiie  origin,  the  progrefs,  and' 
the  variations  of  the  language  ar^  eafily  purfued.  In  the  pre- 
face we  have  abundance  of  learned  and  ingenious  remarks  on 
the  Celtic,  moft  of  them  contrary  to  the  fentiments  generally 
received.  M.  Barbazon  is  pofitive, 'that  no  vefliges  of  the  old 
Celtic  remain  in  any  modern  tongue  ;  and  other  writers  infift, 
that  it  feems  the  bafis  of  moft  of  the  European  languages,  par- 
ticularly of  the  northern  and  Britifii ;  poffibly  both  may  be  iri 

the 
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the  wrong.  He  affirms,  that  almoft  all  the  words  fuppofed  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin,  may  be  fairly  derived  from  the  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  other  languages.  He  exhibits  a  long  lift  of  words  in 
proof  of  his  aflertion,  and  reafons  with  fo  much  depth  and 
precifion  as  (hakes,  if  he  does  not  overturn,  the  received 
opinion.  The  author  feems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Englifh,  German,  Flemifh,  and  the  corrupted  language  of  the 
Swifs  cantons.  Thefe  he  examines  with  great  accuracy,  and 
ftill  concludes  in  favour  of  his  firft  pofition. 

The  poem  appears  to  have  been  written  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  but  the  author  is  unknown.  It  bears 
ftriking  marks  of  genius  and  a  fertile  invention.  The  author 
conveys  his  admonitions  in  elegant  fables  and  beautiful  allego- 
ries, of  which  Eoccace,  Moliere,  and  La  Fontaine,  feem  to  have 
made  their  own  ufe.  The  latter,  in  particular,  has  borrowed 
the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Fox  from  the  eighteenth  tale  in 
this  poem,  without  a  fingle  alteration,  except:  in  the  verfifica- 
tion.  The  ftory  of  the  two  Parafites  will  probably  prove  an 
entertaining  fpecimen.  At  the  king's  table  wei'e  two  parafites, 
one  of  whom,  after  making  a  hearty  meal,  laid  all  the  bones 
he  had  picked  on  the  plate  of  the  other ;  and  then  turning  to 
the  king, 

Sire,   dit'il,  men  compaignon. 

Eft  de  mengier  fi  mal  glouton  j 

Tos  le  OS  a  il  defpoilliez 

Que  vas  veez  ci  a  rengiez. 

Et  li  autres  li  refpondi 

Son  gabois  moult  bien  li  rendi. 

6ire,  fait  il,  j'ai  fait  a  droit, 

La  char  mangai ;  le  os  laifTai, 

De  rien  ce  quit,  mefpris  n'ai ; 

Mais  c'eft  le  chieres  a  fait  bien 

Qui  a  fait  auflin  com  le  chien 

La  cliar  &  le  os  enferoent, 

Sitot  mengie  communalment.  Ccnie  \y. 
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Art.  1-5.     A  Poetical  EpiJIle  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  ^.  M..    By 
il/r.  Murphy.     Folio.     Price  u.     Vqillant. 

IF  we  had  nothing  elfe  but  entertainment  in  view,  we  might  re- 
joice in  this  quarrel  between  two  eminent  writers,  which,  if 
protraaed,  will,    in  all  probability,  produce   many  ftrokes   of 
wit,  and  much  fpirited  recrimination.     But  we  are  forry  to  fee 
Y  4  '     geu- 
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gentlemen  of  real  genius  at  variance,  amufing  the  public  at 
their  mutual  expence.  We  fome  time  ago  exprefled  our  con- 
cern, that  Mr.  F' — — n,  in  his  ElFay  on  antient  Tragedy,  fhould 
have  fo  far  indulged  private  refentment  as  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
in  order  to  vilify  and  depreciate  the  works  of  a  cotemporary 
writer,  which  iiad  been  favourably  recejved  by  the  public. 

The  epiftle  now  before  us,  replete  with  keen  fatire  and  ani- 
mated poetry,  is  intended  as  a  retaliation  of  that  attack.  One 
^reat  misfortune  that  attends  all  literary  difputes,  excited  by 
perfonal  animofity,  is  the  impoflibility  of  maintaining  them 
with  decency,  or  even  with  candour.  A  mind  exafperated  with 
the  fenfe  of  an  injury  received,  no  longer  retains  the  power  of 
judging  without  prejudice  on  any  fubjedl  that  concerns  the  au- 
thor of  the  wrong.     Mr.  F .n,   in   his  Effay,   hath  treated 

the  works  of  Mr.  M ■ — y  with  fuch  rigour  as  fair  criticifni 

would  not  authorize^  and  nov/ Mr.  M y,  in  revenge,  men- 
tions Mr.  F n  in  contemptuous  terms,  which,  in  our  opi- 
nion, are  mifapplicd.  Among  other  ftridlures,  he  is  lligma- 
tized  with  a  reproach,  from  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  vui- 

dicate  his  reputation,     Mr.  M y,  in  a  i^ote,  obferves,  that 

a  Greek  profeffor  miflook  the  ^olian  lyre  for  ^5i)olus's  harp, 
and  gave  to  the  modern  Mr.  Ofwald  that  which,  by  claffic  au- 
thority, belongs  to  the  antient  Sappho. — This,  we  own,  was 
certainly  a  miftake  in  one  of  the  authors,  who,  about  three 
years  ago,  was  concerned  in  writing  the  Critical  Review  :  but 

we  can  afiure  Mr.  M y  it  was  no  miftake  of  any  Greek  pro- 

feflbr ;  nor  in  any  fhape  chargeable  on  Mr.  F — — n,  who  ne- 
ver favv  the  article  until  the  Number  was  publillied.  It  was  the 
miftake  of  a  perfon,  who,  though  no  profeffor,  is  not  there- 
fore intirely  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  in  general,  nor 
unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Pindar,  to  which  the  expref- 
fion  alluded,  as  any  candid  reader  muft  acknowledge  on  the 
perufal  of  that  very  article.  It  vyas,  in  truth,  no  other  than  a 
flip,  owing  to  hurry  and  inattention;  and  therefore,  we  appre- 
hend, not  altogether  inexcufable  :  for  if,  as  Horace  obferves, 
filiquaiido  bonus  dcrmitcit  Homerus,  furely,  in  the  courfe  of  a  Re- 
view, yiw  eft  obrepere  fomnum. 

With  refpeft  to.  the  difpute.  between  Mr.  F n  and  Mr. 

M y,  wewifn,  for  the  fake  of  both,  they  would  refer  it  to 

the  decifion  of  that  gentleman  to  whom  this  epiftle  is  infcribed  ; 
a  gentleman  whofe  candour  is  as  univerfally  acknowledged  as 
his  genius. 

Art. 
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Art.  l6.  A  Refutation  of  the  Letter  tp  an  IJon.  Brigadier-Qentrcif 
Commander  of  .his  Majeffs  Forces  in  Canada.  By  an  Officer^ 
2vo.     Price  is.     Stevens. 

Nothing  fo  much  prejudices  a  good  caufe  as  a  bad  cham- 
pion. There  is  a  fet  of  fcribblers  that  ply  about  bookfellers 
fliops,  waiting  for  a  fare  of  pamphlet-writing;  and  when  the 
charafter  of  any  eminent  perfonage  is  attacked  in  print,  imme- 
diately take  up  the  cudgels,  or  the  pen,  in  his  behalf,  without 
the  leall:  regard  to  his  perfon,  or  the  leaft:  provifion  for  his  de- 
fence:  all  their  aim  is  to  acquire  a  little  money,  by  flourifiiing 
their  weapons  for  the  diverfion  of  the  public. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  been  fo  falfely  and 
fcurriloufly  attacked  and  infulted  by  an  anonymous  letter- 
writer,  thinking  it  beneath  him  to  take  any  notice  of  fuch  a 
contemptible  antagonift,  this  garreteer  ftarts  out  a  volunteer 
in  his  defence,  arkd  manages  it  fo  lamely  as  to  betray,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  caufe  he  ha4  fo  ofRcioufly  efpoufed.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  intirely  ignorant  of  the  fads  on  which  the  charge 
of  the  Letter-writer  was  founded  ;  and,  inftead  of  juftifying  Mr. 

T ,  he  launches  out  in  praife  of  lord  G S ,  and 

concludes  with  invettives  againfl  prince  F d  of  B k. 

Art.  17.  J  Letter  from  Mr,  Foote,  to  the  Rewrend  Author  of  the 
Remarks,  Critical  and  Chrifian,  on  the  M\nox.  8w.  Price  It, 
Davies. 

Mr.  Foote,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage over  his  antagonift,  defcends  from  the  chair  of  Comus 
into'  the  common  road  of  ferious  argument,  and  enters  upon  a 
fober  refutation  of  the  reverend  critick's  remarks.  He  very 
gravely  proves  that  the  Mi»or  is  not  a  fa^ce,  but  a  comedy.  He 
engages  in  a  learned  difcuHion  about  the  antient,  middle,  and- 
modern  comedy,  in  which  he  interlards  divers  quotations  from 
Zenophon,  Plutarch,  Horace,  and  Quintilian.  He  defends  the 
pradtice  of  producing  real  charadeis  upon  the  ftage,  from  the 
examples  of  Shakefpeare,  Moliere,  Dryden,  Pope,  La  Bruyere, 
and  Boileau ;  and,  in  his  turn,  makes  free  with  the  names  of 
Clemens,  Chryfoftom,  Salvian,  and  St,  Auguftine.  He  enu- 
merates the  bad  effedls  of  that  fanaticifm  which  prevails  among 

the  Methodifts,  treats  W — d  as  an  impoftor,  defends  the  • 

charadter  of  Mrs.  Cole  as  introduced  into  tlae  Minor,  inferts  a 
letter  fuppofed  to  be  written  from  that  original  to  one  of  his 
jdifciples,  and  concludes  with  a  criticifm  on  the  critick's  copy 
of  verfes.     On  the  whole,  if  the  readers  of  this  piece  are  dif- 

appointed 
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appointed  In  their  expedation  of  wit  and  humour»  they  muft 
own,  at  lead,  that  it  is  replete  with  found  reafon  and  good 
fenfe. 

Art.  18.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  F — te,  Occafioned  hy  the  Chriftian  and 
Critical  Remarks  on  his  Interlude,  called  the  Minor.  To  luhicb  is 
added,  an  Appendix,  relati-ve  to  a  ferious  Addrefs  to  the  Methodijls 
them/elves^     Bvo.     Price  6d.     Pote. 

Here  a  great  deal  of  abufe  is  thrown  out  againft  the  Me- 
ftodifts;  how  juftly  founded,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Though  we  are  unwilling  to  countenance  fcurrility  and  duU- 
nefs,  it  is  withpleafure  we  obferve  feveral  late  attempts  to  bring 
this  feft  of  enthufiafts  into  contempt. 

Art.  19.  A  Satirical  Dialogue  between  the  celebrated  Mr.  Y — te, 
and  Dr.  Squintum  ;  us  it  happetied  near  the  Great  Lumber-Houfe 
in  Tottenham-Court  Road.     4/0.     Price  it.    Ranger. 

The  objeft  of  this  pamphlet  Is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding :  the  only  difference  in  the  execution  is,  that  this  is  jo- 
cularly dull,  and  the  other  folemnly  ftupid. 

Art.  20.  Jfar  :  An  Heroic  Poem.  From  the  taking  o/M'moTCZ  by 
the  French,  to  the  raijiag  of  the  Siege  ^Quebec  by  General  Mux- 
ray.     By  George  Cockings.     Svo,     Price  y.     Cook. 

We  cannot  give  any  encouragement  to  our  author  to  con- 
tinue his  poetical  labours  ;  yet  there  appear  fome  rays  of  genius 
in  this  performance,  and  certain  circumftances  in  the  life  of  the 
author,  which  ftrongly  recommend  him  to  tendernefs,  and 
pught  to  influence  the  good-natured  critic. 

Art.  2  K  A  Circumfantial  Account  of  the  Condud  and  Beha'viour 
of  Mr.  Stirn,  nonv  under  Confinement  for  killing  Mr.  Matthews. 
Wherein  fe-vcral  Reports  already  publijhed  are  contradiBed,  and  an 
Atie?npt  is  made  to  arrive  at  his  true  Charader.  By  A.  Craw- 
ford, Mafer  of  the  Academy  in  Crofs-ftreet,  Hatton-garden, 
•viiih  ivhom  Mr.  Stirn  lived  xvjo  Tears  as  an  AJfiJiant.  Svo.  Price 
IS.     Coote. 

As  the  unhappy  gentleman,  who  gave  birth  to  this  pamphlet, 
is  now  almoft  forgot,  it  may  feem  unnecelfary  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  particulars.  It  is  enough  that  the  author  has 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fentiments  of  friendfhip  and  hu- 
manity. ' 

Art. 
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Art.  22.  The  Uni-verfal  Bible :  Or,  E-very  Chripan  Family^s  left 
Treafure.  Containing  the  Sacred  Text  of  the  Old  and  Ne-zu  Tefta- 
ment  at  large.  Illujirated  ivith  Notes  and  Comnents,  ivhereby  the 
difficult  PaJJages  are  explained,  the  Mijlranjlatiom  correaed,  and 
the  feeming  CcntradiSions  found  in  the  Oracles  of  Truth  reconciled. 
By  S.  Nelfon,  D.  D.     2  Fds.  Folio,    zl,     Coote. 

If  the  commentaries  upon  Tacitus,  and  other  prophane  au- 
thors, have   been   multiplied   to  fuch  a  decree,  that  a  library 

might  be  filled  with  the  volumes  that  have  been  compofed  upon 
the  produdions  of  a  fingle  writer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  facrcd  oracles  of  God,  in  comparifon  of  which  all  other 
books  are  infjgnificant,  fhould  have  employed  the  pens  of  many 
learned  theologians.  The  author  of  the  prefent  work  feems  not 
to  have  been  furpa{l'-d  by  any  of  his  predeceffors  in  elucidating 
the  facredText  by  the  annotations  he  has  made  upon  it ;  we 
therefore  recommend  his  performance  to  the  public,  who  will 
find  it  highly  inftruftive,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  what  the 
author  juftly  intitules  nE'veryChriJiian  Family's bejl  Treafure. 

Divines  will  likewife  find  it  worthy  of  their  attention,  as  it  is, 
in  many  refpjas,  the  moft  ufeful  body  of  Divinity  that  has  hi- 
therto appeared.  Every  branch  of  human  learning  may  be  juftly 
confidered  as  the  fpecious  trifling  of  the  mind,  if 'tis  not  calcu- 
lated to  anfv.'sr  fome  particular  end;  and,  for  this  reafon,  each 
branch  is  confined  in  a  great  meafure  to  one  feparate  clafs  of 
men  :  but  the  knowledge  that  renders  us  wife  unto  falvation,  is 
equally  interefting  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  -conditions,  and 
whatever  tends  to  promote  it  may  be  juftiy  looked  upon  in  the- 
light  of  a  public  benefit. 

The  work  is  ornamented  with  copper-plates ;  and  the  method 
the  proprietOJ-s  have  chofen  of  publiihing  it  in  weekly  numbers, 
enables  all  ranks  cf  people  to  become  purchafers. 

Art.  23.  JnEJfay  on  Ftnjers,  in  n.vhich  their  Caufes  and EfeSIs  are 
f  articular ly  confidered,  and  t-iuo  different  Methods  of  treating  them 
propojkd.  To  njjhich  are  added,  fome  Jhort  Refletlions  upon  Patent Sj 
relating  to  the  Ahufes  of  that  7ioble  Priwlege,  and  propojjng  the' 
Means  to  reform  them.  ^  David  d'Efcherney,  M.  D.  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyjicians.      8'^/o.  Price  is.  Griffiths. 

The  learned  author  of  this  elaborate  cflay  has  fallen  upon  a 
fingnlar  contrivance  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  empiricifm.:  he 
has  publhhed  the  receipt  of  his  grand  fpecifiC;  but  in  filch  a 
manner,  that  the  fecrct  is  now  as  little  known  to  the  public  as 
when  it  was  treafured  up  in  his  own  breaft.     For  our  parts,  we' 
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muft  acknowledge,  to  our  ftiam?,  that  we  do  not  comprehend 
a  fingle  paragraph  of  the  Dodlor's  learned  rationale  of  inflam- 
jnatory  difeafes,  nor  fcarcely  a  word  of  his  laborious  procefs  for 
obtaining  the  regulus  jotis;  which  we  humbly  apprehend  Ihould 
have  been  called  the  regulus  hna,  from  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence that  capricious  fatellite  feems  to  have  had  on  the  brain 
of  the  alchemirt  inventor.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  merit 
of  this  fpecific,  and  of  the  Doftor's  talents  in  the  profound,  by 
the  following  procefs,  which  we  traafcribe  literally  in  the  learned 
author's  own  words. 

*  F.  Regul.  mart.  f.  a.  ad.  5x.  poftea  crucih.  reponat.  hie  Re- 
gul.  quandoomnino  liquef.  fit;  tunc  in  eundem  folis  opt.  ^fs. 
Immitte;  poft  ejufd.  fufur.  Lunx  ^U-  adde;  per  femihor.  vel 
plus  liquet,  nitr.  |t»^s.  gradatim  deniitte.  crucibul.  iterum.  per 
femihoram  in  igne  remaneat :  fcor.  a  regul.  f.  a.  fejunge. 

•  In  tres  vel  quatuor  partes,  metall.  hoc  divide ;  eafdem  fupra 
vafcul.  auro  excoquendo  apt.  cum  involucro  fuo  iadat :  in  for- 
jiac.  pone  :  in  materiaai,  folli  idoneo  fme  uUa  intermiflione  in- 
f^a,  donee  fumum  non  amplius  regul.  emitt :  peHicul.  fuper  nia- 
tfcriem  aliquando  apparentem  filo  ferri  aufer.  Carbonib: 
poftea  fornax  repleat.  et  iidem  fponte  extinguant.  ingentiflimo 
ad  hunc  proccffum  igne  opus  eft  ;  alitcr  fruftr^  evafcrit. 

;  *  Quando  frigid um  fit  metall  id  fruftillatimfeca;  in  retortam 
fuper  ciner.  callid.  immitte;  aq.  fort.  cpt.  q.  s.  infunde,  et  re- 
pete,  donee  difTolutio  regul.  perfeft.  fit:  tunc  per  xx  vel  xxx 
vices  aq.  comm.  hunc  pulver.   ablue.      Vocetur  Regulus 

SOLIS. 

♦  Dofis  eft  gr.  2.  ij.  adultis,  et  infantib.  ab  eor.  nativitat. 
una  hora  ad  annos  fex  natis  gr.  j.' 

Befides  the  affeflation  of  preferving  the  ©id  alchemical  terms 
of  yo/ and /«««,  ^ov  aurum  and  argentum,  we  may  objeft  to  the 
Doftor's  again  introducing  thefe  metals  into  medicine,  after  the 
experience  of  ages  had  exploded  them,  and  Ihewn  gold  in  par- 
ticular unalterable  in  the  body.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
weight  and  momentum  of  the  metal  alone  is  here  regarded,  by 
which  it  removes  obftruftions,  and  clears  thofe  ftr.all  canals 
finit  up  by  ayfey,  niifdd,  and  coagulated  blood.  Why,  then,  is  the 
regulus  preferred  to  pure  gold  in  its  native  ftate  ?  We  would 
caution  the  Do6lor  againft  raifing  inflammations  by  the  weight 
of  the  metal,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  clear  away  obltruc- 
tions.  But  what  aftonifhes  us  the  moft  of  all,  is  the  aquafortis 
ordered  in  this  procefs,  the  better,  we  fuppofe,  to  diflolve  the 
lUverj  when  it  is  well  known  that  this  metal,  combined  but 

with 
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with  a  finall  quantity  of  any  nitrous  acid,  afts  as  a  powerful 
cauftic.  We  fpcak  however  with  diffidence,  as  we  cannot  af- 
firm that  we  clearly  apprehend  the  Doctor's  meaning. 

Art.  24.  Jn  EJfay  on  the  Small  Pox.  To  nvhich  is  added.  The par- 
tUular  Succe/s  of  a  Medicine  in  a  'very  extraordinary  Cafe  ;  together 
ivith  fame  Jhort  RefieSions  vpon  Patents  ;  the  Aluja  of  that  nohU 
Pri-vilege^  and  a  Method  propofed  to  remedy  them.  By  David 
d'Efclierney,  M.  D.  and  Member  of  the  Royal  College  0/  Phyji- 
cians.      8-x^o.      Price  \s.     Griffiths. 

Agreeable  to  that  apothegm,  "  What's  fauce  for  a  goofe,  Is 
fauce  for  a  gander,"  Dr.  d'Efcherney  is  of  opinion,  that  what 
is  an  infallible  fpecific  in  fevers,  cannot  fail  of  effefting  a  cure 
in  the  fmall  pox.  He  has  accordingly  prefcribed  the  regulus  folis 
in  this  lail  difeafe,  without  the  leaft  variation  from  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  article;  '  hoping,  that  as  he  defigns 
nothing  in  all  his  refearches  but  the  good  of  mankind,  that 
everyone,  who  is  of  the  fame  mind  with  himfelf,  will  not  afcribe 
this  performance  of  his  to  any  fond  opinion  he  may  have  con- 
ceived of  his  own  abilities,  or  fkilfulnefs  m  matters  relating  to 
.ph)ric,  in  which  path  fo  many  authors  of  learning  and  emi- 
nence have  gone  before  him. — Thofe  who  know  him  for  what 
he  really  is,  will  acknowledge  that  pride  is  not  his  charafteriftic  ; 
but  as  the  real  intention  lays  only  open  to  that  Being  who  is 
omnifcient,  to  him  therefore  he  refers  it  wholly.' — Such  is  the 
folemn  finifning  paragraph  of  this  fage  treatife. 

Art.  25.  Jn  Efay  en  the  Caufes  and  EffeSis  of  the  Gouf ',  together 
luith  an  Examination  of  the  particular  Methods  of  treating  it  :  at 
the  fame  time,  offering,  to  the  Infpe£iion  of  the  Public,  a  Prepara- 
tion, full  as  Jafe,  as  it  is  fffcacious.  To  'which  are  added,  fame 
fiort  Reflexions  upon  Patents  ;  the  Ahufss  of  that  noble  Pri'vilege., 
and  a  Method  propofed  to  remedy  them.  By  David  d'Efcherney, 
M.  D.  and  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyflcians.  %vo. 
Price  u.     Griffiths. 

The  Doctor's  pamphlets  multiply  fo  faft,  that  we  expe£l  to 
fee  our  Review  employed  wholly  upon  his  labours,  and  the  won- 
derful regulus  folis,  recommended  as  a  panacea,  or  univerfal  fpe- 
cific. This  fingle  hint  fufficiently  (hews,  that  the  gout,  how- 
evei*  ft  range  it  may  appear,  yields  to  the  very  fame  medicines  as. 
the  fiv.all  pox  and  fevers.  We  cannot  but  tax  the  Doftor  with 
negligence,  for  not  pref:ribing  it  againfl  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
amidft  thfe  general  dread  and  terror  of  the  rabies  canina  that 
prevailed  in  this  metropolis.  We  are  likewife  of  opinion,  that 
the  rigiilta  folis,  formed  into  an  unguent,  might  prove  ufeful  ia 

that 
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ihat  difeafe  endemial  in  Grub-ftreet,  called  by  the  learned,  en- 
coethes  fcrihendt;  the  firft  experiment  of  which  the  Reviewers 
would  acknowledge  as  a  particular  favour,  if  made  upon  the 
Dodor's  own  perl'on. 

Art.  26.  7he  Gentlmans  PraSIical  Fo.rrier  :  or,  the  TrawUer's 
Pocket  Companion.  In  luhich,  I.  Short  and  concife  Rules  are  laid 
do-ivnfcr  the  Choice  of  a  Horfe.  II.  The  proper  Management  of 
him  on  a  Journey  is  clearly  pointed  out.  III.  7 he  eafieji,  cheapeji, 
and  mojl  expeditious  Method  of  remedying  the  fe'veral  Occidents  and 
Diforders  that  jnay  hefal  him  on  the  Road,  is gi-ven.  And,  IV.  The 
mijiaken  Notions  and  injudicious  Praiiices  of  profeffed  Farriers  are 
fully  expcfed.  The  Whole  intended  to  enable  enjery  Perfon  to  judge 
for  him/elf  of  the  Diforders  of  his  Horfe,  on  a  Journey  more  efpe- 
cially  ;  and  to  pre-vent  his  being  impofed  upon  by  the  Ignorance  or 
Objiinacy  of  common  Farriers.  A  Work  founded  on  Thirty  Tears 
Experience.     Si/o.     Price  zs.     Becket. 

The  phyficians  of  the  brute  creation,  like  thofe  of  the  ra- 
tional, endeavour  to  prepoffefs  the  publick  with  a  notion  of 
their  underftanding  by  commencing  authors.  Should  this 
be  the  intention  of  the  editor  of  this  performance,  ufhered  un- 
der the  name  of  Mr.  FolTet,  an  admired  jockey,  groom,  and 
farrier,  he  will  probably  be  difappointed. 

Art.  27.  A  Treatffe  on  the  Laiv  of  Defcenis  in  Fee-fmple.  By 
William  Blackftone,  Efq;  Larrifter  at  Lanu,  Vinerian  ProfeJJor 
cfthe  La-zvs  0/" England,  and  D.  C.  L.   Svo.  Price  4^  6d.  Millar. 

Notwithftanding  the  learned  author  aflumes,  in  this  per- 
formance, no  higher  charafter  than  that  of  a  compiler,  the 
reader  will  eafily  trace  the  hand  of  a  mailer.  The  fubjedl  of 
defcents  is  fet  in  the  cleareft  point  of  view,  and  the  law-ftudent 
eafed,  by  this  fenfible  epitome,  of  the  necelTity  of  confulting 
whole  piles  of  learned  lumber. 

Art.  28.  A  Defence  of  the  Lord  Bijhop  y  London'^  Interpretation  of 
the  famous  Text  in  the  Book  of  Job,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  &c.  againji  the  Exceptions  of  the  Bift>op  of  Glocejler,  and 
the  Examiner  of  the  Buoop  of  Lonnon'j  Principles.  With  occa- 
Jional  Remarks  on  the  Argument  of  the  Di^oine  Legation,  fo  far  as 
this  Point  is  concerned  ^juith  it.  By  Richard  Parry,  D.D.  Reftor 
of  Witchampton  in  Dorfetfhire  ;  and  Preacher  at  Harborough 
in  Leicefterlhire.     8vo.      is.     Davis  and  Reymers. 

This  difpute  is  fo  little  interefling  to  moft  readers,  that  it 
will  be  liiiiicient  to  appiife  them,   that  Mr.  Parry  fecms  tovba 

a  bold 
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a  bold  and  fpirked  critic,  his  remarks  on  the  Divine  Legation  be- 
ing both  juft  and  pertinent,  though  fometlmes  urged  without 
the  refpedt  due  to  the  learning,  rank,  and  charadter  of  Dr. 
Warburton. 

Art.  29.  ^be  pr-efent  State  of  the  London  Brewery,  reeommended  to 
the  Periifal  of  thofe  concerned  in,  or  ivith  the  Trade,  and  to  the  Pub^ 
licans  in  particular,      %'vo.     Pr.  Is.     Becket. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  exprefsly  in  vindication  of  the  brew- 
ing trade,  and  contains  feme  Indireft  arguments  againft  the 
difljlling  of  fpirituous  liquors,  which  muft  neceffarily  raife  the 
price  of  beer,  deprive  the  brewer  of  his  reafonable  profits,  or 
fink  the  value  and  quality  of  malt  liquors.  The  author  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft,  and  would  prove  an  able  ad- 
vocate, had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  his  pen.  He 
proves  by  calculation,  that  the  breweries  produce  a  clear  reve- 
nue to  the  crown  of  a  million  iferling,  and  that  the  brewer 
who  a6ls  with  integrity  cannot  gain  more  than  4  per  cent,  on 
fmall,  and  5  per  cent,  on  ftrong  beer,  exclufive  of  the  loffes 
fuftained  by  returned  beer  and  bad  debts.  Whether  the  author 
has  given  a  fair  eftimate  is  what  we  mufl  fubmit  to  perfons  more 
converfant  in  the  fubjed. 

Art.  30.  J  Munody  on  the  Death  of  his  moft  faered  Majejly 
George  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  «»^  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  &c.  ivho  departed  this  Life  October  25, 
1760.     Pr.  IS.     Pottinger. 

We  are  perfuaded  that  the  only  chance  this  bard  has  for  im- 
mortality is  derived  from  the  nature  of  his  fubjeft.  We  cannot 
on  this  occafion  fublcribe  to  the  adage 

Magnum  dolor  is  ingenium 

Grief  would  feem  to  have  abforbed  the  faculties  of  our  poet. 

Art.  31.  Genuine  Memoir:   of  the  celehrated  Mifs  Nancy   D n. 

Adorned  nuith  a  beautiful  Frontifpiice.   izrno.  Pr.  is.     Stevens. 

An  impudent,  obfcene,  and  dull  performance,  the  author  of 
which  merits  not  only  critical  reprehenfion,  but  bodily  cor- 
re£lion. 

Art.  32.  The  Rake  of  Tafie,  or  the  E  'cgant  Debauchee :  A  true  Story. 
8vo.     Price  2s.     Wicks. 

The  moft  impertinent,  frivolous,  unmeaning,  and  obfcene 
pamphlet  ever  obtruded  upon  the  publick. 

Art. 
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Art.  33.  Great  Ne^-s/rom  Hell,  or  the  Deuil  foiVd  by  Befs  Wea- 
therby,  /'//  a  letter  from  the  late  celebrated  Mifs  Betfy  Wemyfs, 
the  little  fqu'mt'ing  Venus,  to  the  no  lefs  celebrated  Mifs  Lucy 
C r.     %vo.     Pr.  \s.     Williams. 

Though  we  cannot  deny  hiit  charader  and  humour  diftiri- 
guifh  this  epiftle,  yet  the  indecency  of  the  language  would  per- 
tedlly  Ihock  ears  not  accultomed  to  the  cant  of  Covent  Garden. 
It  were  to  be  wiflied  the  author  had  exercifed  his  humoroully 
fatirical  vein  upon  any  other  fubjedt. 

Art.  34.  Rational  Religion,  diftinguilhed  from  that  ivhich  is  Enthu- 
fajiick  ;  vj'uh  fame  Stridures  on  a  Pamphlet,  intitlcd  Ike  Scripture 
Account  of  jufifying  Faith,  confidered  in  a  Letter  to  the  Re-v.  Mr. 
Samuel  Pike  :  Intcrfperfed  nvith  Refections  on  fo?ne  modern  Senti- 
ments in  Religion.     8vo.      IS.     Buckland. 

When  one  dunce  writes  againlt  another,  the  publlck  may 
fometimes  be  diverted,  the  reviewer  never.  Like  the  frog  tha£ 
complained  of  the  boys  throwing  ftones  in  the  water,  it  may  be 
fun  to  them,  but  it  is  death  to  us,  to  be  under  the  neceflity  of 
reading  every  ftupid,  tedious  religious  controverfy,  with  which 
enthufiafts  pefter  the  publick. 

Art.  3  ^,  u4  Srrtnon  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propa- 
gating Chrijlian  Ktio-xvledge,  at  their  Anni-verfary  Meeting,  in  the 
High-Church  0/ Edinburgh,  on  Feb.  4,  1760.  By  Patrick 
Cuming,  D.  D.     S-yo. 

Among  common  readers,  perhaps,  the  only  objedlion  to  this 
ienfible  difcourfe  arifes  from  its  length,  which  mull  have  proved 
fatiguing  to  the  moft  devout  hearer.  Reviewers  have  another 
objedion  ;  namely,  the  impofiibility  of  giving  a  fpecimen  that 
wouldnot  tar  exceed  their  limits,  or  an  abftradt  that  would  not 
do  violence  to  the  author's  good  fenfe,  erudition,  and  fervour 
•f  piety. 
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Article    I. 

The  Modern  Part  of  an  Uni'ver/al  HiJIory,  from  the  earlleji  Account 
of  Time.  Compiled  from  Original  Writers.  By  the  Authors  of  the 
Antient  Part.      Vol.   XXIII. 

1  T  has  been  remarked  by  phllofophers,  that  whatever  feem- 
-*■  ing  viciflitudes  human  affau's  prefeut,  there  is  fcarce  any- 
real  and  eflential  difference  between  the  tranfaftions  of  one 
country  and  thofe  of  another.  One  perfeftly  acquainted  with 
the  annals  of  pafl  ages,  fhall  be  able  to  prognofticate  fl^rewdly 
concerning  future  events  ;  and  by  turning  over  hiftory,  as  aftro- 
nomers  do  their  tables,  calculate  the  epochs  of  revolutions, 
from  a  comparifon  of  circumftances  and  characters.  It  was 
this  kind  of  experience  made  the  wife  fon  of  Sirach  complain,  that 
there  ivas  nothing  jie--vj  under  the  fun,  even  at  an  early  period  of 
the  world,  and  before  human  curiofity  had  inveftigated  the 
principles  of  aftion,  the  workings  of  the  intelleft,  the  influence 
of  th.e  palfions,  and  the  nature  of  fenfation.  '  In  this  point  of 
view,  hiftory  opens  the  moll:  extenfive  field  of  knowledge,  and 
may  be  called  a  continued  experience  of  what  has  paifed  for 
thoufands  of  years,  with  more  precifion  and  clearnefs,  than  if 
tlie  fai^s  had  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  our  own  fenfes, 
and  the  a£lual  reach  of  our  obfervation.  The  fcholar,  who  is 
perfeilly  acquainted  with  the  origin,  progrefs,  revolutions, 
manners,  laws,  and  religion  of  a  ftate,  is,  in  fadt,  wifer  than 
if  he  had  lived  through  the  feveral  ages  of  that  country  from 
its  foundation.  His  mind  is  not  only  filled  with  the  fadts,  but 
his  underltanding  is  enlarged  by  a  variety  of  obfervations  and 
reflections,  all  of  which  could  not  have  occurred  to  an  indi- 
vidual. We  have  been  feduced  into  thefe  remarks  by  the  ftrik- 
VoL.  X.  November  1760.  Z  i^g 
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ing  refemblance  of  incidents  and  charadlers  between  feveral 
different  periods  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  has  now  fub- 
fifted  for  near  thirteen  centuries.  Among  the  earlieft  princes 
of  this  kingdom,  we  difcover  the  charafters,  the  views,  the  po- 
licy, and  grafping  defigns  of  Lewis  XIV.  furnamed  the  Grandy 
and  of  his  great  grandfon,  fometimes  diftinguiflied  by  the  epi- 
thet Good.  Fredegondc,  firft  the  concubine,  and  afterwards  the 
queen  of  Chilperic,  king  of  Soiflbns,  was  an  exaft  counterpart 
of  the  celebrated  M.  Maintenon.  She  was  the  confident,  the 
miftrefs,  and  the  miriifter  of  that  prince,  while  fhe  afpired  at 
the  regal  dignity  :  after  fhe  obtained  it,  fhe  didated  with  un- 
controuled  authority.  Under  the  mafk  of  fincerity,  and  fimpli- 
city  of  behavieiir,  (lie  concealed  an  ine^hauflible  fource  of  in- 
trigue, and  ihfatiable  ambition  :  by  an  affefted  tendernefs,  and 
fpecious  complaifance,  fhe  retained  to  the  laft  the  affedlions  of 
the  moft  mutable  or  inconftant  of  men.  Are  not  thefe  traits 
perfedlly  charadleriftic  of  the  miftrcfs  and  wife  of  Lewis?  Ima- 
gination might  run  the  parallel  between  a  thoufand  different 
charadlers  in  the  hiftory  ;  but  the  judgment  will  likewife  be 
ilruck  with  the  analogy  of  incidents,  the  refemblance  of  events 
under  fimilar  circumltances,  and  that  paflion  for  extending  and 
aggrandizing  the  monarchy,  that  has  invariably  dirtinguiflied 
this  people  in  all  ages. 

It  will  be  but  juftice  to  the  compilers  of  this  volume  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  have  fnewn  indefatigable  labour  in  con- 
fulting  fuch  a  crowd  of  authorities  as  was  never  before  af- 
femblied  ;  and  that  they  have  ftudied  to  paint  the  manners,  the 
cuftoms,  and  the  genius  of  the  feveral  ages,  as  well  as  to  relate 
the  fads,  which,  of  themfelves,  form  but  an  inconfiderable  part 
of  the  province  of  an  hiftorian.  In  the  firft  note  we  meet  with 
the  mofl  fatlsfaftory  account  of  the  origin  of  the  falique  law 
we  have  hitherto. peruftd,  amidfl  the  numerous  ingenious  trea- 
tifes  upon  that  fubjeft.  The  readers  may  defire  to  fee  tlie  fen- 
timents  of  our  aiithors,  on  a  point  fo  long  difputed  by  Englffti 
and  French. jvriters. 

*  The  Franks,  before  their  irruption  into  Gaul,  inhabited 
a  part  of  Germany,  which,  in  the  old  geographical  tables,  is 
from  thence  denominated  Francia  ;  and,  by  fome,authors,  is 
called  Old  France,  and,  by  others,  the  Germanic  France,  to 
dilHnguifli  it  from  the  country  which  now  bears  the  fame  nanrie. 
The  Franks  were  compofed  of  feveral  tribes  or  clans,  each  of 
which  had  its  particular  chief.  Thus,  at  the  fame  time  that 
Clovis  was  king  of  the  Salians,  Sigcbert  reigned  in  the  fame 
quality  over  the  Rinuarians,  and  other  princes  over  other  tribes. 
Each  of  thefe  tribes  had  their  particular  cuftoms,  whicli  being  col- 
I  leaed 
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lefted  and  reduced  to  writing,  formed  the  code  of  their  laws  ; 
and  hence  it  is  moft  probable,  that  what  is  ftiled  the  Salique 
law  received  that  name,  from  being  the  code  of  the  cuftoms 
that  prevailed  amongft  theSalians.  What  we  have  now  is. not, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  the  Salique  law,  becaufe  it  is  not  the  entire 
code,  but  an  abftraft  of  it.  There  are  two  editions  ;  the  firft 
printed  from  a  manufcript  In  the  abbey  of  Fulde,  by  the  care 
of  John  BafiJ,  herald,  in  1557  ;  and  the  other  later,  as  com- 
prehending the  alterations  and  additions  made  by  feveral  kings  j 
but  they  agre.e  very  well  in  the  main,  and  (hew  very  clearly, 
that  they  were  the  cuftoms  which  prevailed  amongft  a  barba- 
rous and  warlike  people,  in  order  to  keep  fome  kind  of  interior 
order,  and  to  prevent  their  turning  their  fvvords,  at  every  turn, 
againft  each  other.  This  abftraft  is  divided  into  feventy-one 
titles,  heads,  or  articles,  penned  in  miferable  Latin,  full  of 
barbarous  words,  borrowed  from  different  languages,  but  which 
proves  its  authenticity,  from  their  being  found  in  the  moft  an- 
cient charters,  chronicles,  and  records.  They  prefcribe  punifti- 
ment  for  murder,  theft-,  injuries,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of 
violence,  to  which  fuch  fierce  and  rude  nations  are  commonly 
addifted.  There  is  not  fo  mnch  as  a  fingle  word  of  priefts,  fa- 
crifices,  or  any  thing  that  refpeiSls  religion,  either  Chriftian  or 
Pagan.  It  is  not  eafy,  or  rather  it  is  impoflible,  to  fix  their  ori- 
gin :  fome  attribute  them  to  Pharamond,  others  believe  them 
ftill  more  ancient ;  however,  it  feems  to  be  generally  agreed, 
that  Clovis  publifhed  them  in  the  ftate  they  now  ftand  in,  or 
rather  gave  his  fanftion  to  that  code  from  which  this  abftraft  is 
made.  They  are  become  chiefly  famous  from  a  few  lines  in 
the  fixty-fecond  title,  which  we  will  give  the  reader  as  they 
fland  there  :  '  De  Terra  vero  Salica  nulla  portio  hsereditatis 
tranfit  in  mulierem,  fed  hoc  virilis  fexus  acquirit  hoc  eft  filii  in 
ipfa  haereditate  fuccedunt.'  i.  e.  In  refpeft  of  Salic  lands,  no 
part  of  it  Ihall  ever  be  inherited  by  a  woman,  but  being  ac- 
quired by  the  males,  males  only  Ihall  be  capable  of  the  fuc- 
cefTion.  It  has  been  urged,  that  this  law  difabled  the  daugh- 
ters from  inheriting  the  crown  of  France  ;  in  which,  if  there 
be  any  truth,  it  muft  be  by  conftruclion.  Our  bufinefs,  at  pre- 
fertt, ,  ftiall  be  to  inquire  into  and  explain  what  thefe  Salique 
lands  were.  The  Salians,  as  we  before  obferved,  w^ere  onl/ 
one  tribe  or  clan  of  the  Franks ;  and,  at  the  time  Clovis  in- 
vaded Gaul,  their  whole  force  confifted  of  but  three  thoufand 
fighting  men,  and  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  alTociated  clans  did 
not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-four  thoufand  at  moft.  When 
they  were  fixed  in  their  conquefts,  the  king  rewarded  eminent 
fervices  by  a  grant  of  lands,  but  fubjefl  to  military  aids.  Thefe 
lands  thus  granted,  were  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  law,  and 
Z  2  fuch 
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fuch  an  eftate  was  ftiled,  Terra  Salica,  Terra  Salique,  or  land 
held  according  to  the  Salic  cultom  :  thefe  eftates  were  oppofed 
to  another  kind  of  eflates,  which  were  itiled  allodial,  and  might 
be  acquired  by  dsfcent,  by  marriage,  or  by  purchafe.  It  is  to 
thefe  efiatcs  that  the  article  which  we  have  juft  cited  properly 
belongs,  as  appears  from  the  very  title  de  Alode,  deVAku,  or  of 
Allodiah.  This  law  confifls  of  fix  flior.t  paragraphs,  five  of 
which  regard  the  fucccflion  to  fuch  eftates,  and  in  them  the  fe- 
males are  to  the  full  as  much  favoured  as  the  males,  and  then 
comes  the  fixth  paragraph  by  way  of  exception.  '  But  in 
refpect  to  Salic  land,  no  part  of  it  fliall  ever  be  inherited  by  a 
woman,  but  being  acquired  by  the  males,  males  only  fhall  he 
cap-Able  of  the  fucceffion.'  The  Englifh  reader  is  now  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  himfelf  of  the  meaning  of  this  law,  and 
how  far  it  may  be  extended  by  conftruftion.  We  will  only  add 
'two  remarks  ;  the  firft  is,  that  the  Roman  emperor  Alexander 
Severus  had  made  grants  of  the  very  fame  nature  to  his  fol- 
diers,  which  cuftom  had  been  followed  by  his  fuccefibrs  :  and 
fome  of  the  French  lawyers  are  of  opinion,  that  as  thefe  lands 
fell  in,  they  were  were  granted  out  again  by  Clovis  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors  to  Salians.  Our  (econd  remark  is,  that  the  fubjeds  of 
thefe  princes  being  of  different  defcents,  fuch  as  Gauls,  Bur- 
gundians,  as  well  as  Franks,  they  lived  under  their  feparate  Jaws, 
and  hence,  in  the  old  writers,  there  is  a  diftinclion  between  na- 
tion and  people  ;  the  former  word  being  rclirained  to  the 
Franks,   aiuf  the.  latter  implying  fubjefts  in  general.' 

With  fome  of  the  beft  French  v/riters,  our  authors  rejet!! 
Pharamond  and  his  three  fons,  placing  Clovis  at  the  head  of  the 
French  monarchy  ;  notwlthftanding  all  hiftorians  agree,  in  call- 
ing the  firft  race  of  kings  the  Merovingian  race,  on  the  fuppo- 

'fnidn.of  their  being  defcended  from  Merovjeus,  whofe  exiftence 
they  deny,  at  leali  as  a  monarch  of  France.  Certain,  however, 
we  are,  that  Clovis  was  not  the  firft  conqueror  of, the  Gauls; 
that  the  Franks  were  firmly  eftablifned  in  that  country  before 
his  time  ;  and  that  he  did  nothing  more  than  extend  their  em- 
pire by  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Soifloas.  The 

^fecond  race  began  with  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  raifed  by 
his  merit  to  the  throne,  honoured  for  his  own  virtues,  but  ftill 
more  celebiated  as  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the 
Great,  the  moft  diltiuguiflied  warrior  and  ftatefman  of  his  age. 
His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  our  authors  :  .\ 

•  Charles,  at  his  accefliftn,  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year,  of 
:his  age,  and  as  remarkably  tall  as   his  father  was  fhort,  beixig 
near  feven  feet  in  height,  well  proportioned,  but  rather  inclin- 
ing 
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jn^  to  fat,  a  fiefh  florid  complexion,  a  majefiic  air,  very  ro- 
biifl:  in  his  conftirution,  gay  and  fprightly  in  his  temper,  very 
active,  and  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue.  Kii  mind  was 
truly  heroic,  generally  fpenking,  equal  and  compofed  in  his 
condudl,  fo  much  fuperior  to  fortune  as  never  to  be  either  ruf- 
fled or  elated  ;  of  fo  comprehenfive  a  genius,  that  he  not  only 
afpired  to,  but  excelled  in,  all  that  became  a  great  prince,  an 
excellent  ofiicer,  an  able  ftatefman,  and  as  well  verfed  in  letters 
as  any  man  of  his  time;  zealous  in  religion,  and  exadt  in  his 
devotion.  His  charader,  fair  as  it  was,  wanted  not  blemiflies, 
which  arofe  chiefly  from  his  ambition,  and  a  notion  he  received 
from  thence,  that  many  things  might  be  difpenfed  with  from 
reafons  of  flate.  In  fome  inftances  he  was  certainly  not  mailer 
of  his  paflions ;  in  others  he  was  mifled  by  the  errors  of  the 
times  ;  but  take  liim  in  the  whole  circle  of  his  charafter,  with 
thofe  allowances  that  are  comniK)nly  made  for  fuch  as  aft  in  {o 
high  a  fphere,  and  he  muft  be  acknov.'ledged  as  wife  and  brave 
a  monarch  as  that  or  perhaps  any  other  age  produced.' 

In  a  word,  fay  our  authors,  he  was  extremely  amiable  in 
private  life,  as  well  as  very  illullrious  in  his  publick  charader  ; 
and  this  we  may  aflirni  with  the  greater  afPurance,  fmce  we 
have  very  ample  memoirs  of  his  life,  written  by  his  fecretary, 
as  well  as  fome  other  pieces  by  cotemporary  writers. 

In  Charles  V.  ended  the  Carlovingian  or  ferond  race  of 
kings,  fo  called,  pofllbly,  from  Charles  Martel,  fath.er  of  Pepin; 
probably  from  Charles  the  Great,  whofe  dominion  extended 
over  the  greatell  part  of  Europe.  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder 
of  the  third  and  prefent  race  of  French  kings,  was  certainly 
an  ufurper,  whofe  qualities,  however,  rendered  him  worthy  of 
a  crown.  At  the  acceffion  of  Philip  VI.  the  firll  kjng  of  the 
houfe  of  Valois,  arofe  the  contcfts  with  England  about  the 
lineal  right  to  the  crown  of  France.  At  firfi:  the  difpute  was 
really  about  the  crown,  but  the  claim  was  made  only  to  the 
regency,  Charles  the  Fair,  the  lafl:  king,  having  left  his  queen 
pregnant.  It  was  a  point  eftablilhed,  that  the  regency  be- 
longed only  to  the  next  heir;  fo  that  determining  the  regent, 
was  in  fafl  declaring  the  king.  Philip  alledged,  that  he  was 
grandfon  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  the  nephew  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  coufin-german  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  Fair,  and  his 
neareft  heir  male,  defcended  from  a  niale,  a  claim  uncontefted  by 
any  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Edward  III.  of  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  pleaded,  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  Charles  the 
Fair,  the  lately  deceafed  king,  and  confequcntly  nearer  of  blood 
than  Philip.  He  admitted  the  general  i)rinciple,  that  females 
could  not  inherit  the  crown  of  France,  becaufe  it  would  then 
Z  3  belong 
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belong  to  the  princtfles  of  which  the  queen-dowager  migh^ 
poffibly  be  delivered,  or  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  to 
Lewis  Hutin  ;  but  in  this  he  only  fet  afide  his  mother's  right  to 
eftablifh  his  own,  infifting,  that  males  defcending  from  fe- 
males had  a  jufl:  claim.  The  parliament  of  France  decided 
in  favour  of  Philip,  count  of  Valois  ;  but  this  did  not  termi- 
nate the  difpute.  Edward  appealed  to  the  fword,  which  alone 
could  untie  thofe  knots  drawn  fo  hard  by  civilians  and  cafuifts. 
The  lofs  of  Calais,  the  battles  of  CrtfTy  and  Poitiers,  with 
other  untoward  accidents,  reduced  France  to  the  brink  of  de- 
firuftion.  Her  affairs  were  ccnfidcrably  retrieved  by  the  wife 
adminiftraticn  of  Charles  V.  but  foon  after  received  a  fatal 
blow  from  the  turbulent  and  rebellious  fpirit  of  the  nobility, 
the  mifconduifl  of  Charles  VI.  and  the  valour  of  Henry  V.  king 
of  Enc^land.  We  flial!  conclude  this  article,  as  our  authors 
have  done  the  volume  before  us,  wiih  the  characters  of  Charles 
V.  and  his  fon  Charles  VI.  which  our  authors  have  thought  pro- 
per tj  place  in  notes. 

*  The  fagacity  of  this  prince  was  as  much  celebrated  in  his 
life-time  as  after  his  demife,  and  yet  it  was  not  more  confider- 
able  than  his  modefty.  He  did  nothing  without  advice,  which 
he  received  thankfully,  and  heard  patiently ;  but,  in  the  end, 
fquared  his  aftions  by  his  own  judgment,  which  was  always  ac- 
knowledged to  be  right,  becaufe  it  was  always  attended  with 
luccefs.  He  had  a  fmgular  felicity  in  judging  of  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  which  was  much  affiifed  by  his  converfmg  with 
them  very  familiarly.  He  chofe  his  minifters  and  his  generals 
with  great  caution ;  but  he  treated  them  with  confidence,  and 
never  difgraced  them.  He  had  an  eye  to  every  thing  himfelf, 
and  he  had  two  maxims  in  oeconomy  that  were  very  remarka- 
ble. The  firft  was,  that  he  paid  liberally  ;  for  he  had  a  no- 
tion, that  when  a  king  was  cheaply  ferved,  he  was  generally 
cheated  :  and  he  paid  in  ready  money,  without  dedudion  ; 
which,  he  thought,  went  as  far  again.  He  left  an  immenfe 
treafure  behind  him,  for  which  he  has  been  cenfured  by  fome, 
and  commended  by  others;  but,  without  queftion,  his  aim  in 
collecting  it  was  good.  He  had  feen  the  monarchy  on  the  very 
point  of  perifning  for  want  of  money,  and  this,  as  wife  as  he 
was,  made  him  think  he  could  never  have  too  much ;  he  re- 
pented this  when  it  was  too  late,  and  remitted  forae  of  the 
heavicft  taxes  the  very  day  that  he  died.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  royal  library,  which  is  now  become  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  France  ;  he  left  therein  nine  hundred  vo- 
lumes; whereas  his  father  king  John  had  not  above  twenty. 
He  was  rather  knowing  than  learned ;  but  he  was  a  lover  of 
"  learning, 
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learning,  and  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  and  and  took  To 
much  pleafure  in  their  converfationj  that  fome  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  not  of  that  number,  took  it  amils;  upon  which 
Charles  faid  once  what  ought  to  be  ever  remembered,  '  It  is 
true  I  love  (clerks)  men  of  letters,  and  I  hope  my  focceflbrs 
will  everefteem  theem  ;  for  fo  long  as  learning  is  cherifhed  and 
promoted,  fo  long  fliall  this  monarchy  flouridi,  and,  when  it 
lofesits  reputation,  this  kingdom  will  dwindle  and  decay.'  His 
private  lite  was  perfectly  regular;  he  rofe  early  ;  was  punctual 
in  his  devotions ;  dined  before  noon  ;  flept  after  dinner  ;  took 
moderate  exercife  ;  was  never  idle,  and  went  to  bed  betimes. 
He  had  a  calmnefs  in  his  temper,  which  thofe  about  him  often 
miflook  for  coldnefs;  with  which  they  fbmetimes  reproached 
him,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience ;  and  very  often  they 
had  the  news  of  things  being  effefted,  for  which  they  were  fol- 
liciting  his  orders;  and  then  the  kingfmiled  at  their  confufion. 
He  was  lefs  folicitous  about  glory  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
or  rather  heconfidered  it  iji  another  point  of  light,  making  the 
public  utility  his  fole  aim,  and  giving  himfelf  very  little  trouble 
about  what  the  bulk  of  his  courtiers  either  faid  or  thought.  He 
was  very  determined,  with  a  great  appearance  of  irrefolution, 
taking  his  meafures  while  he  feemed  to  deliberate  ;  by  which  he 
frequently  defeated  oppofitions  that  could  not  othervvife  have 
been  overcome  :  he  v^'as  more  foUicitous  about  difcij)line  than 
numbers  in  his  armies,  and  took  care  himfelf  about  maga- 
zines and  provifions,  which  former  princes  thought  beneath 
them  ;  and  had  fo  perfeft  a  comprehenfion  of  whatever  might 
happen,  that  he  never  wanted  refources,  either  for  repairing  a 
lofs  or  improving  an  advantage.  His  confort  Joan,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  duke  of  Bourbon,  was  a  princefs  of  exquifite  beau- 
ty, admirable  parts,  and  exemplary  in  her  condud  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  king  took  her  into  his  councils,  and  advifed  ivith  her 
about  every  thing  he  did,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  enable  her  to 
aft  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  j  but  flie  died  be- 
fore him  in  labour,  in  1378.' 

Charles  VI.  the  antagonifl  of  our  glorious  Henry  V.  is  thus 
defcribed  :  '  At  the  age  of  feventeen  his  ftrength  was  {o  great, 
that  he  was  able  to  break  a  horfe-flioe :  he  wreftled,  vaulted, 
ran  at  the  ring,  and  performed  every  fort  of  manly  exercife, 
with  great  dexterity.  His  misfortune  was,  that,  becoming  a 
king  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  bertow  a  proper  degree  of  application  upon 
any  thing  that  was  ferious,  though  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, who  was  charged  with  his  education,  laboured  all  that  was 
in  his  power  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  misfortunes  that  would 
Z  4  attend 
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attend  this  negleft  ;  which  at  length  obliged  him  to  divert  his 
care  to  his  younger  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Yet  the  na- 
tural good  qualities  of  Charles,  gained  him  the  affeftion,  and, 
in  fome  degree,  the  eReem,  of  his  fubjecls.  He  caufed  the 
body  of  the  conftablc  du  Guefclin  to  be  buried  with  great  fplen- 
dour  at  St.  Denis  :  neither  was  he  grateful  only  to  the  dead,  but 
to  the  living,  infomuch  that  he  never  forgot  any  perfonal  fer- 
vices  that  were  rendered  him,  but  rewarded  them  amply,  fome 
fay  profufely.  He  was  prodigioufly  given  to  fhews  and  fpefta- 
cles,  and  was  never  better  pleafed  than  when  he  could  find  an 
opportunity  to  exhibit  them.  His  uncles  encouraged  all  this, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  very  acceptable  to  the  queen  Ifa- 
bella,  who  loved  fuch  amufements  more  than  he.  There  has 
been  difcovered,  of  late  years,  an  old  manufcript  of  that  time, 
containing  the  roll  of  a  gallant  fociety,  entituled.  La  court  {ccur) 
amoreufe,  that  Is,  The  amorous  court,  in  which  all  the  principal 
lords  and  gentlemen  are  ranged,  under  a  great  variety  of  titles, 
taken  from  the  officers  of  the  ftate  and  government ;  fo  that 
it  appears  this  was  a  kind  of  affociation  for  promoting  pleafure, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  burlefquing  bufmefs,  and  every  thing 
folemn  andferious.  A  fure  and  fad  fymptom  of  national  ruin  ! 
for  as  families  fmk  firft  into  diftrefs,  and  then  to  deitruftion, 
■when  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  them  negledl  their  duty  to 
follow  amufements,  the  fame  thing  happens  in  kingdoms,  and 
difcontents,  diflenfion,  and  diffipations,  follow  a  fer;es  of  gaudy 
pomp  and  idle  pageantries,  often  in  the  fame  reign,  but  always 
in  the  next,  as  it  fell  out  here.  The  king,  after  his  feiiks  were 
difturbed,  enjoyed  fometimes  three  or  four  months  of  health, 
and  tolerable  underltanding  ;  during  which  he  affifted  at  coun- 
cil, and  iflued  ordinances,  which  perhaps  were  contradifted  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  next  interval  of  good  health  ;  becaufe,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  new  fet  of  minilters  had  got  into  power,  in- 
fomuch that  it  was  hard  to  fay  whether  the  king's  ficknefs  or 
long  life,  his  own  weaknefs,  or  his  wife's  gallantries,  the  want 
of  experience  in  his  fons,  or  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  his  un- 
cles, were  moft  prejudicial  to  his  realm  ;  but  the  conjunftion 
of  them  all,  and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  brought 
it  fo  low,  that  it  is  not  impoffible  Henry  V.  if  he  had  lived, 
might  have  eftablilhed  a  new  line.  His  death,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Charles,  who  lingered  but  a  fmali  time  of  a 
quartan  ague,  increafed  the  public  confufion  for  the  prefent,  but 
made  way  for  a  favourable  revolution.' 

As  every  man,  the  leaft  tinftured  with  letters,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  acquainted  with  the  general  hiftory  of  France,  we  have 
preferred  fpecimens  of  the  work  before  us  to  an  epitoine  of  every 

reign. 
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reign.  Integrity,  accuracy,  and  labour,  diftinguiOi  the  per- 
formance ;  in  elegance  of  compofition  and  ftile,  it  may  be 
deemed  faulty.  In  the  wars  and  contentions  between  the 
crowns  of  England  and  France,  the  writers  of  b»th  couiitries 
have  been  candidly  examined,  and,  in  general,  a  medium  pur- 
fued.  This  may  difplcafe  perfons  violently  attached  to  national 
prejudices,  but  will  certainly  prove  agreeable  to  the  ftricl  en- 
quirers after  truth,  who  have  philofophy  enough  to  regard  ihe 
whole  world  as  one  community,  and  read  the  hiftories  of  par- 
ticular countries  only  as  portions  of  the  hiftory  of  humaa 
nature. 


7\.RT.  IT.  A  Letter  f'om  an  Officer  to  his  Friend,  vpon  the  Methods- 
of  Trainitig  Infantry  for  AStion.  Canfifiing  of  Obfer-vations,  l^c. 
upon  fame  Parts  of  the  prcfnt  Field-Day  Exercifc  ;  and  Propofah 
of  fome  Alterations  and  Additions  therein.  With  fe-ven  Copper- 
Plates,  to  explain  the  E-uolutions,  and  Methods  of  Forming  and  Ex~ 
ercifing  Battalions,  that  are  propofed.  By  an  Officer,  ^to.  Pr. 
5j.     Millar. 

ALTHOUGH  a  talent  for  writing  cannot  be  numbered 
among  the  qualities  of  our  author,  yet  the  attention  he 
has  (hewn  to  an  important  part  of  military  difcipline,  indicates 
his  endeavours  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  an  officer  ;  and  the  fen- 
fible  obfervations  he  has  made,  certainly  deferve  conhderatlon. 
That  theexercifeon  field-days  ought,  as  far  as  it  is  prafticable, 
to  be  made  a  reprefentationofrealaftionjis  apropofition  too  feif- 
evident  to  be  denied.  To  effeft  this  in  leveral  particulars  is  the 
intention  of  our  author,  who  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  too 
many  of  the  evolutions  in  ufe  are  calculated  for  mere  (hew  and 
parade,  that  they  cannot  be  obferved  in  battle,  and  that,  abridg- 
ing them  in  the  field  of  adion,  will  only  confound  and  perplex 
afoldier,  whofe  uhderftanding  reaches  no  further  than  what  he 
has  expreily  been  taught.  He  begins  with  the  accuftomed  me- 
thod of  firing  by  platoons  in  a  fucceffion,  by  which  he  demon- 
ftrates  that  much  time  is  loft.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  firing  by 
fuccelfion,  our  author  propofes  the  following  method  : 

'  As  the  grenadier  company  of  every  battalion  is  fometimes 
to  aft  with  its  battalion,  and  is  fometimes  detached  from  it,  I 
will  at  firft  fuppofe  it  to  be  abfent ;  and  will  therefore  fay  that 
the  battalion,  with  which  I  am  going  to  perform  this  new  me- 
thod of  firing,  confifts  of  eight  companies,  and  as  I  imagine 
that  four  good  foldiers  ought  to  keep  up  a  quick  and  conftant 
fire,  fo  I  conceive  that  four  good  divifions  ought  to  do  To ;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  propofe  that  the  battalions  fhall  fire  at  four  times. 
However,  for  fome  reafons  already  given,  I  do  not  mean  to  fire- 
by  grand  divifions,  but  to  divide  each  of  thefe  grand  divifions 
into  four  platoons,  and  that  one  platoon  from  each  grand  divi- 
fion  ftiall  fire  at  tlie  fame  time,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  may  be  prafti- 
cable.  Thus  four  platoons,  being  equal  to  one  grand  divifion, 
would,  in  effeSI,  fire  at  once,  but  from  different  parts  of  the 
battalion  ;  and  the  whole  battalion,  divided  into  fixteen  pla- 
toons, would  fire  at  foxir  times ;  and  for  fome  reafons  that  I 
will  hereafter  more  particularly  explain,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

*  Suppofc,  by  way  of  fignal  to  begin  firing,  the  drum  beats 
a  preparative,  upon  which  let  the  four  right  hand  platoons  of 
each  grand  divifion,  make  ready ;  which  being  done,  let  the 
four  officers  that  command  them  give  the  words  prefent,  and/rf, 
as  they  pleafe ;  that  is,  without  any  waiting  for,  or  attending 
to,  each  other.  The  four  officers  commanding  the  four  fecond 
fire  platoons  of  each  grand  divifion,  feeing  the  firfl  fire  ones/r;?- 
fent,  may  give  the  word.  Make  ready  \  and  when  the  firft  fire 
fres,  the  officer  of  the  fecond  may  give  the  word  prefent  ;  upon 
tvhichthe  io\yc  third  {we.  platoons  of  each  grand  divifion,  are  to 
make  ready,  and  exadtly  in  the  fame  manner  to  follow  the  fecond 
fire  ones  ;  and  the  four  fourth  fire  ones  are  in  the  fame  manner 
to  follow  the  third.  Before  the  fourth  fire  platoon  of  each  grand 
divifion  has  fired,  thcfrf  fire  one  muft  be  ready  to  fire  again  ; 
as  each  of  the  others  muft  alfo  before  it  comes  to  their  turn  ; 
fo  that  the  firing  may  be  kept  up  perpetual  till  countermanded  ; 
the  officers  only  not  hurrying  too  much  in  giving  the  words  of 
command ;  the  properej?  time  of  doing  which  a  little  praftice 
would  difcover.' 

This  we  apprehend  will  be  fufficiently  intelligible  to  our  mi- 
litary readers,  without  the  author's  further  explanations,  or 
plates.  We  fhall  pa fs  over  feveral  judicious  obfervations  made 
on  oblique  and  ftreet-firing,  to  give  an  account  of  what,  we  ap- 
prehend, is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  fervice,  and  the 
greateft  defeftin  the  prefent  difcipline  in  Europe  ;  we  mean  the 
method  of  relieving  a  difordereu  firft  line,  by  marching  the  fe- 
cond in  its  room.  Military  writers  have  juftly  objefted  to  every 
evolution  yet  propofed  to  render  this  pradicable,  from  the  irn- 
poffibilityeithjer  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  breaking  in  upon 
tlie  fecond  with  the  retiring  firft  line,  aird  fo  attacking  the 
divifions  in  flank  ;  or  of  making  fuch  openings  in  the  fecond 
line,  as  will  efiedually  receive  the  firft  without  danger  of  con- 
fuficn,  and  at  the  fame  time  cover  itfelf  from  an  irruption  of 

the 
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the  enemy.  After  examining  every  fcheme  yet  exhibited  for  ac- 
SiompliOiing  this  end,  our  fenfible  writer  concludes  all  of  theni 
faulty  and  inadequate.  To  remedy  the  defeft,  he  propofes  the 
following  flmple  evolution  fliall  be  taught  on  the  parade,  and 
the  foldiers  fo  principled  in  it,  that  they  can  be  at  no  lofs  in  the 
day  of  battle. 

« I  will  fuppofe  (lays  he)  the  regiment  I  am  exercifing,  to 
conafr  of  two  battalions  ;  and  having  got  them  out  together,  I 
would  not  form  them  both  on  one  line,  and  with  an  interval  of 
60  or  100  yards  between  them,  as  is  generally  pradifed  ;  but 
would  form  one  of  thefe  battalions  diredly  in  the  rear  of  the 
other,  parallel  to  it,  and  at  the  diftance  of  ico,  or  150,  or  if  it 
fiiould  be  thought  more  proper,  200  yards  from  it ;  and  would 
call,  and  would  really  efleem,  one  battalion  a  part  of  the  firji 
line,  the  other  a  part  of  the  fcond.  If  there  were  ever  fo  many 
battalions  in  the  field,  I  would  form  them  all  in  this  manner  ; 
that  is,  half  in  the  firft  line,  or  as  a  firft  line,  and  the  other 
half  in  tlie  fecond,  or  as  a  fecond;  and  as  we  have  already 
confidered  the  dangers  attending  intervals,  of  whatever  extent 
they  may  be,  I  would  not  leave  the  leaft  interval  in  either 
line. 

«  The  firft-line  battalion  (hall  now  begin  to  fire,  and  when  it 
has  fired  ten  or  fifteen  rounds  a  man  as  faft  as  poflible,  I  will 
fuppofe  it  to  be  difordered,  or  that  it  may  be  proper  to  relieve 
it.  Upon  which  the  officer  of  the  fecond-line  battalion,  imme- 
diately orders  it  to  march.  When  it  is  arrived  within  15,  20, 
or  30  yards  of  the  firft,  it  fhall  halt  ;  and  every  other  platooa 
(or  the  firft  and  third  of  each  grand  divifion)  fliall  7narch  out  tea 
or  fifteen  pace*?,  as  at  the  fecond  pofition ;  by  which  means  the 
fecond-line  battalion  becomes  for  a  time  compleatly  opened 
from  right  to  left,  fo  that  the  firft  may  very  expeditionjiy,  and 
therefore  very  fafdy,  pafs  through  it.  Which  palfmg,  kc.  might 
at  different  times  be  performed  with  different  degrees  of  regu- 
larity ;  and  which  being  efFeded,  the  rear  or  fecond  and  fourth 
platoons  of  each  fecond  battalion  grand  divifion,  are  inftantly 
to  march  up  the  fame  ten  or  fifteen  paces,  and  the  whole  will  be 
in  clofe  and  firing  order  again  ;  and  therefore  may  immediately 
a6t  in  any  manner  that  fliould  be  thought  moft  proper  ;  it 
might  either  fire  a  volley,  or  by  ranks,  and  charge  with  bayo- 
nets ;  or  the  whole  might  make  ready  together,  and  the  method 
of  firing  already  defcribed  might  be  commenced.  All  which 
however  in  real  fervice  would  perhaps  very  much  depend  upon 
the  diftance,  fituation,  &c.   of  the  enemy. 

^      '  The 
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*  The  moment  the  two  battalions  had  thus  part  each  other, 
the  fecond  Hiould  begin  to  fire ;  and  the  firit  ftionld  infianrly 
fet  about  forming  afrefh,  with  the  utmofl:  expedition,  &c.  that 
could  be  poflible ;  in  which  particular  it  would  by  praftice  be 
greatly  improved.  And  as  foon  as  it  was  formed,  the  two  cap- 
tains of  each  grand  divifion  fliould  immediately  tell  off  their 
own  grand  divifion  into  four  platoons  again  ;  which  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  divided  it  for  firing,  would  do  the  fame  for  opening. 
Thus  the  battalion  thatwe  fuppofed  difordered  and  forced  tore- 
tire;  nay,  that  we  have  caufed  to  aft  juft  as  if  it  was  really  re- 
pulfed  ;  will  in  a  very  fhort  time  be  ready  to  rdieue  the  other, 
that  is  now  become  th^  firjl  and  ^wg-ag^/wg- ;  and  which,  having 
alfb  fired  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  rounds,  fliould  retire,  and  be 
relieved,  in  the  fame  manner  as  itfelf  had  relieved  the  firft.  In 
order  that  each  battalion  fliould  thus  by  turns  be  the  reliever  and 
the  rel.e  cJ,  ;  e  fupporter  and  the  fupported ;  that  they  both 
might  ^p  a<;  e;  pert  and  ready  as  poflible  in  this  very  material 
part  of  the  duty  of  infantry.' 

To  prevent  the  retiring  troops  from  preffing  upon  the  rear 
platoon,  he  propofes,  that  the  fecond  battalion  fliall  be  formed 
as  before  behind  the  firft,  and  when  ordered  to  relieve  it,  march 
up  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  firll  line.  The  whole 
fliall  then  halt,  and  the  firft  and  third  platoons  of  each  grand 
divifion  be  ordered  to  advance  about  four  paces,  or  until  their, 
ranks  fliall  pafs  the  front  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  platoons  of 
the  fame  divifion.  This  done,  each  advanced  platoon  fliall  be 
diredted  to  gain  ground  to  the  left,  and  each  rear  platoon  to  do 
the  fame  to  the  right,  until  they  cover  each  other.  Thus  the 
ground  gained  by  each  platoon  to  the  right  or  left,  is  equal  to 
half  its  front.  Hence  the  interval  will,  as  before,  be  equal  to 
half  the  front ;  and  the  rear  platoons  not  only  removed  out  of 
the  way  of  the  retreating  firft-line,  but  be  doubled  in  depth  by 
their  marching  behind  the  others,  and  thereby  enabled  to  refilt 
any  prefigure.  As  foon  as  the  firft  battalion  has  pafl'ed  through 
thefe  intervals,  the  platoons  of  the  fecond  are  immediately  to 
move  to  the  right  and  left  outwards,  fo  as  again  to  form  the 
battalion.  No  evolution  can  be  more  expeditious  than  this, 
which  may  be  effedled  in  a  few  feconds  of  tim.e.  We  appre- 
hend, however,  that  the  manoeuvre  muft  in  aftion  be  liable  to 
confufion,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  fmall  chafms,  which 
the  retreating  troops  cannot  always  exaftly  fill,  and  the  little 
momentum  of  the  feparate  divifions,  which  cannot  be  confide- 
rable  enough  to  refift  the  great  prefliire  of  a  tumultuous  mob 
of  difordered  defeated  foldiers. 

%  Several 
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SeversI  other  evolutions  to  the  fame  purpofe  are  propofed, 
and  all  of  them  bear  marks  of  obfervation  and  thought.  We 
cannot,  however,  pretend  to  decide  abfolntely  upon  the  ad- 
vantages they  may  have  over  the  methods  nowpraflifed  :  to  men 
of  plain  underftanding  they  are  fpecious  ;  we  heartily  therefore 
recommend  them  to  trial. 


Art.  III.  'Journal  of  a  /^cy^a^f /o  North- America.  Undertaken. 
by  Order  of  the  French  King.  Containing  the  Geographical  De- 
fcription  and  Natural  Hijlory  of  that  Country,  particularly  Cana- 
da. Together  nxiith  an  Account  of  the  Cujic??is,  Charaiiers,  Reli- 
gion, Manners,  and  Traditions  of  the  original  Inhabitants.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  the  Duchefs  of  Lefdiguieres.      Tranjlated from. 

.  i/6? French  o/"  P.  de  Charlevoix.  In  z  Vols.  8-zio.  Pr.  }.os. 
Dodiley. 

A  Writer  of  genius  rendeis  the  moft  barren  fubjedls  fertile 
and  agreeable;  like  an  alchemift,  he  converts  every  fub- 
ftance  into  gold.  Our  preient  author  pofTeffes  this  happy  ta- 
lent in  a  very  pecuHar  manner.  Lively,  judicious,  penetrating, 
and  obferving  ;  nothing  efcapes  his  notice  ;  with  him  every  fub- 
jeft  becomes  new  and  entertaining.  Even  the  review  of  dull 
pedants,  who  have  advanced  a  thoufand  conceits  about  the  firlt 
peopling  of  America,  will  be  thought  interefling  in  the  hands 
of  P.  Charlevoix ;  and  his  own  fentiments  upon  that  fubjefl 
are  fuch  as  diftinguilh  his  good  fenfe  and  erudition.  The  paf- 
fage  from  Orleans  to  Langets,  furniihes  him  with  an  occafion 
for  Tallies  of  humour,  and  fome  veryjuft  remarks  on  charafter. 
The  voyage  from  Rochefort  to  Quebec,  up  the  vaft  river  St. 
Lawrence,  is  filled  with  amufing  incidents  and  obfervations, 
ufeful  both  to  the  fiatefman  and  the  m.ariner,.'  Speaking  of  the 
codfifh,  v/hile  he  is  coafting  along  the  ifiand  of  Newfoundland, 
he  obferves,  with  a  former  writer,  the  errors  of  that  conclu- 
fion,  that  becaufe  the  inhabitants  of  Acadia,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  raife  fortunes  by  the  cod-filhery,  have  been  ruined, 
therefore  the  fifli  can  be  in  no  great  abundance  in  thefe  parts. 
On  the  contrary  he  afTerts,  that  to  carry  on  this  fifhery  to  ad- 
vantage, the  pcrfons  employed  muft  be  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. *  Every  feafon  is  not  equally  proper  for  fifhing  ;  the  fifhery 
can  only  bepurfued  from  the  beginning  of  May  ro  the  end  of 
Auguft.  Now,  fays  he,  if  you  bring  failors  from  France,  ei- 
ther you  muft  pay  them  for  the  whole  year,  in  which  cafe  the 
expences  will  exceed  the  profits,  or  you  muft  pay  them  for  the 
fifliing-feafun  only,  in  which  they  can  never  find  their  account : 
but  if  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  undertakers  will 

not 
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not  only  be  better  ferved,  but  it  will  be  their  own  faults  If  they 
do  not  immediately  make  fortunes.  By  this  means  they  will 
be  able  to  make  choice  of  the  beii  hands  j  they  will  take  their 
own  time  to  begin  the  fifhcry,  they  will  make  choice  of  proper 
places,  they  will  make  great  profits  for  the  fpace  of  four  months; 
and  the  reft  of  the  year  they  may  employ  in  working  for  them- 
felves  at  home.  Had  things  been  fettled  upon  this  bottom  in 
thofe  parts  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  laft  paft,  Acadia  muft 
have  become  one  of  the  moft  powerful  colonies  in  all  America. 
For  whilft  it  was  given  out  in  France,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
affedation,  that  it  was  impoflible  ever  to  do  any  thing  in  that 
country,  it  enriched  the  people  of  New-England  by  the  fifhing 
trade  only,  though  the  Englifh  were  without  feveral  advantages 
for  carrying  it  on,  which  our  fituation  offered  us.* 

In  his  paflage  up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  he  correfls  the  error 
cf  former  writers,  who  afferted,  that  a  confiderable  city  for- 
merly ftood  at  Tadoulfac,  on  the  Saquenay,  which  difcharges 
itfelf  in  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Our  author  affirms,  that  tho' 
the  harbour  is  good,  there  never  was  more  than  a  few  Indian 
huts  and  one  French  houfe  on  this  place.  Landing  on  the  ifland 
of  Orleans  he  found  the  country  pleafant,  the  foil  fertile,  and 
the  planters  in  good  circumftances.  '  They  have  the  charafter 
of  being  fomething  addi£ted  to  witchcraft,  and  they  are  applied 
to,  in  order  to  know  what  is  to  happen,  or  what  pafles  in  dif- 
tant  places.  As  for  inftance,  when  the  fhips  expedted  from 
France  are  later  than  ordinary,  they  are  confulted  for  intelli- 
gence concerning  them,  and  it  has  been  aiTerted,  that  their 
anfwers  have  been  fometimes  pretty  jull: ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
having  gueffed  once  or  twice  right  enough,  and  having  for  their 
own  diverfion  made  it  be  believed  that  they  fpoke  from  certain 
knowkdgej  it  has  been  imagined  that  they  confulted  with  the 
deviL' 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  a  defcription  of  Quebec  ;  but  as 
that  city  has  probably  undergone  many  changes  fmce  he  wrote, 
and  the  p\ibljc  is  already  fatiated  with  more  modern  accounts, 
we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  the  following  fliort  remarks  on 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  citizens  and  French  inhabi- 
tants of  tbie"  furrounding  country. 

'  Every  one  contributes  all  in  his  power  to  render  life  ea/y 
and  agreeable.  They  play  at  cajds,  or  go  abroad  on  parties  of 
pleafure  in  the  fummer-time  in  calallies  or  eanoes,  in  winter,  in 
Hedges  upon  the  fnow,  on  on  fkaits  upon  the  ice.  Hunting  is 
a  great  cverclfe  amongfi:  them,  and  there  are  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  no  other  way  of  providing  handfomely  for 

their 
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their  fubfiftence.  The  current  news  confirt  of  a  very  few  arti- 
cles, and  thofe  of  Europe  arrive  all  once,  though  they  fupply 
matter  of  difcourfe  for  great  part  of  the  year.  They  reafon 
like  politicians  on  what  is  part,  and  form  conjedlures  on  what 
is  likely  to  happen  ;  the  fciences  and  fine  arts  have  alfo  their 
part,  fo  that  the  converfation  never  flags  for  want  of  matter. 
The  Canadians,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Creoles  of  Canada,  draw  in 
with  their  native  breath  an  air  of  freedom,  which  renders  them 
very  agreeable  in  the  commerce  of  life,  and  no  where  in  the 
world  is  our  language  fpoken  in  greater  purity.  There  is  not 
even  the  fmalleft  foreign  accent  remarked  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion. 

*  You  meet  with  no  rich  men  in  this  country,  and  it  is  really 
great  pity,  every  one  endeavouring  to  put  as  good  a  face  on  it 
as  poflible,  and  nobody  fcarce  thinking  of  laying  up  wealth. 
They  make  good  cheer,  provided  they  are  alfo  able  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  fine  cloaths  ;  if  not,  they  retrench  in  the  article  of 
the  table,  to  be  able  to  appear  well  dreffed.  And,  indeed,  we 
muft  allow,  that  drefs  becomes  our  Creolians  extremely  well. 
They  are  ail  here  of  very  advantageous  ftature,  and  both  fexes 
have  the  fineft  complexion  in  the  world  ;  a  gay  and  fprightly 
behaviour,  with  great  fvveetnefs  and  politenefs  of  manners  are 
common  to  all  of  them ;  and  the  leaft  rufticity,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  behaviour,  is  utterly  unknown  even  in  the  remotelt 
and  mofl  diftant  parts.' 

The  firfl:  excurfion  from  Quebec  made  by  our  author,  was  to 
a  fmall  village  of  Chriftian  Indians,  called  Hurons,  about  three 
miles  from  Quebec.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  his  account 
of  this  innocent  and  happy  people.  '  The  inhabitants  (fays 
he)  are  favages,  or  Indians ;  but  who  derive  nothing  from  their 
birth  and  original  but  what  what  is  really  eftimable,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  fimplicity  and  opennefs  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
together  with  thofe  improvements  which  grace  has  made  upon 
them  ;  a  patriarchal  faith,  a  fincere  piety,  that  reftitude  and 
docility  of  heart  which  conftitute  a  true  faint ;  an  incredible  in- 
nocence of  manners  ;  and  laftly,  pure  Chriftianity,  on  which 
the  v/orld  has  not  yet  breathed  that  contagious  air  which  cor- 
rupts it  ;  and  that  frequently  attended  with  afts  of  the  moft 
heroic  virtue.  Nothing  can  be  more  affefling  than  to  hear' 
them  fing  in  two  choift,  the  men  on  one  fide,  and  the  womea 
on  the  other,  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  church  in  their 
own  language.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  which  can  be  compared 
to  that  fervour  and  modefty  which  they  difplay  in  all  their  reli- 
gious exercifes;  and  I  have  never  feen  anyone,  who  v/has  not 
been  touched  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart.' 

Without 
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Without  dwelling  on  the  judicious  reflexions  paffed  on  the 
£rft  eftabliniment  of  a  colony  in  Canada,  the  manner  in  which 
the  trade  was  condufted,  and  the  fmall  capital  allowed  for  pro- 
moting this  commerce,  we  fhall  proceed  to  M.  Charlevoix's  cu- 
rious account  of  the  beaver.  His  obfervations  on  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  this  animal,  of  the  fur  and  caftor  it  affords,  are  enter- 
taining; but  as  they  would  exceed  the  length  of  a  quotation, 
■we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  extraordinary  natural  talents 
and  ingenuity  of  thefe  brutes. 

*  Their  forefight,  their  uiranimity,  and  that  wonderful  fufa- 
ordination  we  io  much  admire  in  them,  their' attention  to  pro- 
vide conveniencies,  of  which  we  could  not  before  imagine  brutes 
capable  of  perceiving  the  advantages,  afford  mankind  ftill  more 
important  lelibns,  than  the  ant  to  whom  the  holy  fcripture  fends 
the  fluggard.  They  are  at  leaft  amongfi:  the  quadrupeds,  what 
the  bees  are  amongft  winged  infefts.  I  have  not  heard  penons 
well  informed  fay,  that  they  have  a  king  or  queen,  and  it  is  not 
true,  that  when  they  are  at  work  in  a  body,  there  is  a  chief  or 
a  leader  who  gives  orders  and  puniflies  the  flolhful ;  but  by  vir- 
tue of  that  inftinft  which  this  animal  has  from  him,  whofe  Pro- 
vidence governs  them,  every  one  knows  his  own  proper  office, 
and  every  thing  is  done  without  confuilon,  and  in  the  moll  ad- 
mirable order.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  reafon  why  we  are  fo 
ftruck  with  it  is  for  want  of  having  recourfe  to  that  fovereign 
intelligence,  who  makes  ufe  of  creatures  void  of  reafon,  the 
better  to  difplay  his  wifdom  and  power,  and  to  make  us  fenfible 
that  our  reafon  itfelf  is  almoft  always,  through  our  prefump- 
tion,  the  caufe  of  our  miftakes. 

*  The  firft  thing  which  our  ingenious  brutes  do,  when  they 
are  about  to  chufe  a  habitation,  is  to  call  an  affembly  if  you 
pleafe,  of  the  ffates  of  the  province.  However  this  be,  there 
are  fometimes  three  or  foi.r  hundred  of  them  together  in  one 
place,  forming  a  town,  which  might  properly  enough  be  called 
a  little  Venice.  Firft  of  all  they  pitch  upon  a  fpot  where  there 
are  plenty  of  provifions,  with  all  the  materials  neceffary  for 
building.  Above  all  things  water  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and 
in  cafe  they  can  find  neither  lake  nor  pool,  they  fupply  that  de- 
fedt  by  flopping  the  courfe  of  fome  rivulet,  or  of  fome  fmall 
river,  by  means  of  a  dyke,  or  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  this 
country,  of  a  caufeway.  For  this  purpofe  they  fct  about  felling 
of  trees,  but  higher  rhan  the  place  where  they  have  refolved  to 
build  ;  three  or  four  beavers  place  themfelves  round  fome  great 
tree,  and  find  ways  and  means  to  lay  it  along  the  ground  with 
their  teeth.     This  is  not  all  i  they  take  their  meafures  {o  weij, 
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that  it  always  falls  towards  the  water,  to  the  end  they  may  have 
lefs  way  to  drag  it,  after  cutting  it  into  proper  lengths.  They 
have  afterwards  only  to  roll  thole  pieces  fo  cut  towards  the  wa- 
ter, where,  after  they  have  been  launched,  rhey  navigate  them 
towards  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  employed. 

*Thefe  pieces  are  more  or  lefs  thick  or  long,  according  ac 
the  nature  .and  fnuation  of  the  place  require,  ior  thefe  archi- 
tefts  forefee  every  thing.  Sometimes  they  make  ufe  of  the 
trunks  of  great  trees,  which  they  place  in  a  flat  direftion ; 
fometimes  the  caufcway  confifts  of  piles  nearly  as  thick  as  one's 
thigh,  fupported  by  ftrong  flakes,  and  interv.'oven  with  fmall 
branches;  and  eveiy  where  the  vacant  fpaces  are  filled  with  a 
fat  earth  fo  well  applied,  that  not  a  drop  of  water  palTcs  through. 
The  beavers  prepare  this  earth  with  their  feet ;  and  their  tail 
not  only  ferves  inilead  of  a  trowel  for  building;  butalfo  ferves 
them  inftead  of  a  wheelbarrow  for  tranfporting  this  mortar, 
which  is  performed  by  trailing  themfelvcs  along  on  their  hinder 
feet.  When  they  have  arrived  at  the  water-fide,  -they  take  it 
up  with  their  teeth,  and  apply  it  firfi:  with  their  feet,  and  then 
plaiiter  it  with  their  tail.  The  foundations  of  thefe  dykes  are 
commonly  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  diminifliing  always  upward, 
till  at  laft  they  come  to  two  or  three  ;  the  fliriftcft  proportion  is 
always  exadlly  obferved  ;  the  rule  and  the  compafs  are  in  the 
eye  of  the  great  mafter  of  arts  and  fciences.  LalHy,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  fide  towards  the  current  of  the  water  is 
always  made  floping,  and  the  other  fide  quite  upright.  In  a 
word,  it  would  be  difficult  for  our  befl  workmen  to  build  any 
thing  either  more  folid  or  more  regular. 

'  The  ccnftruftion  of  the  cabbins  is  no  lefs  wonderful.  Thefe 
are  generally  built  on  piles  in  the  middle  of  thofe  fmall  lakes 
formed  by  the  dykes :  fometimes  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  at 
the  extremity  of  fome  point  advancing  into  the  water.  Their 
figure  is  round  or  oval,  and  their  roofs  are  arched  like  the  bot- 
tom of  a  baH'ict.  Their  partitions  are  two  feet  thick,  the  ma- 
terials of  them  being  the  fame,  though  lefs  fubftantial,  than 
thofe  in  ?he  caufeways  ;  and  all  is  {o  well  plaifi-ered  with  clay 
in  the  infide,  that  not  the  fmalleft  breath  of  air  can  enter. 
Two  thirds  of  the  edifice  Hands  above  water,  and  in  this  part 
each  beaver  has  his  place  affigned  him,  which  he  takes  care  to 
floor  with  leaves  or  fmall  branches  of  pine- trees.  There  is 
never,  any  ordure  to  be  fecn  here,  and  to  this  end,  befides  the 
common  gate  of  the  cabbin  and  another  iiTae  by  which  rhofe  ani- 
mals go  out  to  bathe,  there  are  feveral  openings  by  which  they 
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difcharge  their  excrements  into  the  water.  The  common  cab- 
bins  lodge  eight  or  ten  beavers,  and  fume  have  been  known  10 
contain  thirty,  but  this  is  rarely  feen.  All  of  them  are  near 
enough  to  have  an  eafy  communication  with  each  other. 

*  The  winter  never  furprizes  the  beavers.  All  the  works  I 
have  been  mentioning  are  finifhcd  by  the  end  of  September, 
when  every  one  lays  in  his  winter-ftock  of  provifjons.  Whilft 
their  bufinefs  leads  them  abroad  into  the  country  or  woods, 
they  live  upon  the  fruit,  bark,  and  leaves  of  trees ;  they  fifh 
alfo  for  crawfilh  and  fome  other  kinds;  eVery  thing  is  then 
at  the  befl.  But  when  the  bufinefs  is  to  lay  in  a  flore, 
fufficient  to  laft  them  whilft  the  earth  is  hid  under  the  fnow, 
they  put  up  with  wood  of  a  foft  texture,  fuch  as  poplars,  af- 
pens,  and  other  fuch-like  trees.  Thefe  they  lay  up  in  piles, 
and  dilpofe  in  fuch  wife,  as  to  be  always  able  to  come  at  the 
pieces  which  have  been  foftened  in  the  v/ater.  It  has  been 
conftantly  remarked,  that  thefe  piles  are  more  or  lefs  large,  ac- 
cording^ as  the  winter  is  to  be  longer  or  fliorter,  which  ferves  as 
an  Almanack  to  the  Indians,  who  are  never  miftaken  with  ref- 
pe£t  to  the  duration  of  the  cold.  The  beavers  before  they  eat 
the  wood,  cut  it  into  fmall  flender  pieces,  and  carry  it  into 
their  apartment ;  each  cabbin  having  only  one  ftore-room  for 
the  whole  family.' 

Thefe  are  the  moft  ftriking  qualities  of  the  beaver.  The  ac- 
count our  author  gives  of  the  hunting  of  this  animal  is  amu- 
fmg  ;  but  we  Hiall  prefer  for  an  cxtratt  his  dcfcriptlon  of  the 
mufk-rat,  which  he  calls  a  diminutive  fpecies  of  the  beaver. 
*  This  has  almoft  all  the  properties  of  the  beaver  ;  the  ftrac- 
ture  of  the  body,  and  efpccially  of  the  head,  is  fo  very  like, 
that  we  Ihould  be  apt  to  take  the  mufk-rat  for  a  fmall  beaver, 
were  his  tail  only  cut  off,  in  which  he  differs  little  from  the 
common  European  rat  ;  afid  were  it  not  for  his  telticles,  which 
contain  a  moll  exquifite  mufk.  This  animal,  which  weighs 
about  four  pounds,  is  pretty  like  that  which  Ray  fpeaks 
of  under  the  name  of  the  Mus  Alpinus.  He  takes  the  field  in 
March,  at  which  time  his  food  confifts  of  bits  of  wood,  which 
he  peels  before  he  eats  them.  After  the  diffolving  of  the  fnows 
he  lives  upon  the  roots  of  nettles,  and  afterwards  on  the  ftalks 
and  leaves  of  that  plant.  In  fummer  he  lives  on  ftrawberries 
and  rafberries,  which  fucceed  the  other  fruits  of  the  autumn. 
During  all  this  time  you  rarely  fee  the  male  and  female  afunder. 

*  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  feparate,  when  each  takes 
up  his  lodgings  apart  by  himfelf  in  fome  hole,  or  in  the  hollow 
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©f  a  tr&?,  without  any  provifion,  and  the  Indians  affure  us, 
that  they  eat  not  the  leaft  morfel  of  any  thing  whilrt  the  cold 
continues.  They  likewife  build  cabbins  nearly  in  the  form  of 
thofe  of  the  beavers,  but  far  from  being  fo  well  executed.  As 
to  their  place  of  abode,  it  is  always  by  the  water-fide,  fo  that 
they  have  no  need  to  build  caufeways.  It  is  faid,  that  the  fur 
of  the  mufk-rat  is  ufed  in  the  manufaflure  of  hats,  along  with 
that  of  the  beaver,  without  any  difadvantage.  Its  flefh  is  tole- 
rable good  eating,  except  in  time  of  rut,  at  which  feafon  it  is 
impoffible  to  cure  it  of  a  reHfh  of  mufk,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing as  agreeable  to  the  tafte  as  it  is  to  the  fcent.' 

It  would  trefpafs  too  much  on  our  defign  to  recite  our  au- 
thor's curious  defcriptions  of  the  Indian  hunting  parties,  of 
which  the  bear  and  elk  are  the  chief  objefts  ;  the  latter  animal 
indeed  is  now,  in  a  manner,  extirpated,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  trade  :  but  we  cannot  omit  what  he  relates  of  the  Enfant 
du  Diable,  or  a  fpecies  of  polecat,  found  in  Canada. 

*  This  animal,  likewife  called,   Bete  puatiic,  a    title  derived 
from  his  ill  fcent,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he  lets  go  when  he 
finds  himfelf  purfued,  infers  the   air    for  half  a  quarter  of  a 
league  round ;  this  is  in   other  refpe<5ls  a  very  beautiful  crea- 
ture.    He   is  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cat,  but  thicker,  the  ikin 
or  fur  fhining,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour,  with  white  lines,  form- 
L)g  a  fort  of  oval  on  the  back  from    the   neck  quite  to  the 
tail.     This  tail  is  bufhy  like  that  of  a  fox,  and  turned  up  like 
a  fquirrel.     Its   fur,  like  that  of  the  animal  called  pekan,  an- 
other fort  of  wild  cat,  much  of  the  fame  fizewith  ours,  and  of 
the  otter,  the  ordinary  polecat,  the  pitoh,  wood-rat,  ermine, 
and  martin,  are  what  is  called  la  menus pelkterie,  or  lelTer  peltry- 
The  ermine  is  of  the  fize  of  our  fquirrel,  but  not  quite  fo  long; 
his  fur  is  of  a  moll  beautiful  white,  and  his  tail  is  long,  and  the 
tip  of  it  black  as  jet  ;  our  martins  are  not  fo  red  as  thofe  of 
France,  and  have  a  much  finer  fur.     They  commonly  keep  in 
the  middle  of  woods,  whence  they  never  ftir  but  once  in   two 
or  three  years,  but  always  in  large  flocks.     The  Indians  have 
a  notion,  that  the  year  in  which  they  leave  the  woods,  will  be 
good  for  hunting,  that  is,  that  there  will  be  a  great  fall  of  fnow. 
Martins  fkins  fell  aftually  here  at  a  crown  a-piece,  1  mean  the 
ordinary  fort,  for  fuch  as   are  brown  go  as  high  as  four  livres 
and  upwards. 

*  The  piiii  differs  from  the  polecat  only  in  that  its   fur  is 

longer,  blacker,  and  thicker.     Thefe  two  animals  make  war  on 

the  birds,  even  of  the  largeft  fort?,  and  make  great   ravages 
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amongft  dove-coats  and  hcnroofts.  The  wood-rat  is  twice  the 
fize  of  ours  ;  he  has  a  bu(hy  tail,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  filver 
grey  :  there  are  even  fome  entirely  of  a  moft  beautiful  white  ; 
the  female  has  a  bag  under  her  belly,  which  fhe  opens  and  fliuts 
at  pleafure;  in  this  fhe  places  her  young  when  fhe  is  purfued, 
and  fo  faves  them  with  herfelf  from  their  common  enemy.' 

Indeed,  all  M.  Charlevoix's  remarks  on  the  natural  curiofities 
of  this  country  are  learned  and  ingenious,  were  tolerable  juf- 
tice  done  him  by  the  tranllator,  who  tumbles  almoft  at  every 
name.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  his  miftaking  the  names  of 
birds  and  beafts,  when  we  find  hiqn  retaining  the  French  ortho- 
graphy of  the  proper  names  of  writers,  as  well  known  in  Eng- 
land as  in  France.  Charlevoix,  however,  is  not  anfwerable  for 
the  blunders  of  his  tranllator.  Flis  letters  will  always  be  va- 
luable in  the  original  language,  and  will  recompence  the  trouble 
of  a  more  able  verfion.  Now  that  Canada  is  in  poffeflion  of 
the  crov»n  of  Great  Britain,  the  relation  of  an  excellent  writer, 
a  good  philofopher,  and  a  fubjeft  ardent  to  promote  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  mafter  the  king  of  France,  by  whofe  order  he  made 
the  voyage,  will  be  acceptable  to  every  Englifhman.  From 
hence  he  will  form  the  juftefl  ideas  of  the  value  of  our  late 
conquefts. 

The  following  general  account  of  the  Canadians  will,  we 
hope,  be  deemed  interefting.  '  Every  man  here  is  pofleffed  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life  ;  but  there  is  little  paid  to  the  king;  the 
inhabitant  is  not  acquainted  with  taxes  ;  bread  is_cheap;  fifh  and 
flefh  are  not  dear  ;  but  wine,  fluffs,  and  all  French  commodi- 
ties are  very  expenfive.  Gentlemen,  and  thofe  ofHcers  who  have 
nothing  but  their  pay,  and  are  befides  encumbered  with  fami- 
lies, have  the  greatell  reafon  to  complain.  The  women  have  a 
great  deal  of  fpirit  and  good  nature,  are  extremely  agreeable, 
and  excellent  breeders ;  and  thefe  good  qualities  are  for  the 
moft  part  all  the  fortune  they  bring  their  hufbands  ;  but  God 
has  blefled  the  marriages  in  this  country  in  the  fame  manner  he 
formerly  bleffed  thofe  of  the  patriarchs.  In  order  to  fupport 
fuch  numerous  families,  they  ought  likewife  to  lead  the  lives  of 
patriarchs,  but  the  time  for  this  is  pafl:.  There  are  a  greater 
number  of  noblefle  in  New  France  than  in  all  the  other  colo- 
nies put  together. 

'  The  king  maintains  here  eight  and  twenty  companies  of 
marines,  and  three  etats  majors.  Many  families  have  been 
ennobled  here,  and  there  ftill  remain  feveral  officers  of  the  re- 
giment of  Corignnan-Salieres,  who  have  peopled  this  country 
with  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  extraordinary  good  circumrtan- 

ces. 
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CCS,  and  would  be  ftill  lefs  fo,  were  not  commerce  allowed 
them,  and  the  right  of  hunting  and  fifning,  whijch  is  common 
to  every  one, 

*  After  all,  it  is  a  little  their  own  fault  if  they  are  ever  ex- 
pofed  to  want  ;  the  land  is  good  almoft  every  where,  and  agri- 
culture does  not  in  the  leafl:  derogate  from  their  quality.  How 
many  gentlemen  throughout  all  our  provinces  would  envy  the 
lot  of  the  fimple  inhabitants  of  Canada,  did  they  but  know  it  ? 
And  can  thofe  who  languifh  here  in  a  fliameful  indigence,  be  ex- 
cufed  for  refufing  to  embrace  a  profefhen,  which  the  corruption 
of  manners  and  the  moft  falutary  maxims  has  alone  degraded 
from  its  ancient  dignity  ?  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  morewhcle- 
fome  climate  than  this  ;  no  particular  diliemper  is  epidemical 
here ;  the  fields  and  woods  are  full  of  fimples  of  a  wonderful  ef- 
ficacy, and  the  trees  diftil  balms  of  an  excellent  quality,  Thefe 
advantages  ought  at  leafl  to  engage  thofe  whofe  binh  providence 
has  cafi:  in  this  country  to  remain  in  it;  but  inconftancy,  aver- 
fion  to  a  regular  and  affiduous  labour,  and  a  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dence, have  ever  carried  a  great  many  young  people  out  of  it, 
and  prevented  the  colony  from  being  peopled. 

*  Thefe  are  the  defefts  with  which  the  French  Cana- 
dians are,  with  the  greatelf  juftice,  reproached.  The  fame 
may  likewife  be  faid  of  the  Indians.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  air  they  breathe  in  this  inunenfe  continent  contributes  to  it ; 
but  the  example  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  its  natural  inha- 
bitants are  more  than  fuffirient  to  conftitute  this  charafter.  Our 
Creoles  are  likewife  accufed  of  great  avidity  in  amafiing,  and 
indeed  they  do  things  with  this  view,  which  could  hardly  be  be- 
lieved if  they  were  not  feen.  The  journies  they  undertake  ; 
the  fatigues  they  undergo  ;  the  dangers  to  which  they  expofe 
thcmfeives,  and  the  efforts  they  make,  furpafs  all  imagination. 
There  are  however  few  lefs  interefted,  who  diflipate  with  greater 
facility  what  has  coft  them  fo  much  pains  to  acquire,  or  who 
teftify  lefs  regret  at  having  loft  it.  I'hus  there  is  fome  room  to 
imagine  that  they  commonly  undertake  fuch  painful  and  dan- 
gerous join-nies  out  of  a  taflie  they  have  contradled  for  them. 
They  love  to  breathe  a  free  air;  they  are  early  accuftomed  to 
a  wandering  life ;  it  has  charms  for  them,  which  make  them 
forget  part  dangers  and  fatigues,  and  they  place  their  glory  in 
encountering  them  often.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  ei'pe- 
cially  the  fair  fex,  in  whom  it  is  brilliant  and  eafy  ;  they  are, 
befides,  conftant  and  refolute,  fertile  in  refources,  courageous, 
and   capable  of  managing  the  greateft  affairs. 

A  a  3  1  know 
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*I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  reckon  amongft  the  defers  of 
our  Canadians,  the  good  opinion  they  entertain  of  themfelves. 
It  is  at  leart  certain  that  it  infpires  them  with  a  confidence, 
which  leads  them  to  undertake  and  execute  what  would  appear 
impoffible  to  many  others.  It  muft,  however,  be  confefled 
they  have  excellent  qualities.  There  is  not  a  province  in 
the  kingdom  where  the  people  have  a  finer  complexion,  a  more 
advantageous  flature,  or  a  body  better  proportioned.  The 
ftrength  of  their  conllitiuion  is  not  always  anfwerable,  and  if 
the  Canadians  live  to  any  age,  they  foon  look  old  and  decrepid. 
This  is  not  entirely  their  own  fault,  it  is  likewife  that  of  their 
parents,  who  are  not  fufficiently  watcliful  over  their  children  to 
prevent  their  ruining  their  health  at  a  time  of  life,  when  if  it 
fuffers  it  is  feldom  or  never  recovered.  Their  agility  and  ad- 
drefs  are  unequalled  ;  the  moft  expert  Indians  themfelves  are  not 
better  markfmen,  or  mai.age  their  canoes  in  the  moft  dange- 
rous rapidi  with  greater  Ikill. 

•  Many  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  fciences, 
which  require  any  great  degree  of  application,  and  a  continued 
iludy.  I  am  not  able  to  fay  whethei  this  prejudice  is  well 
founded,  for  as  yet  we  have  feen  no  Canadian  who  has  endea- 
voured to  remove  it,  which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  dilhpation  in 
which  they  are  brought  up.  But  nobody  can  deny  them  an  ex- 
cellent genius  for  mechanics  ;  they  have  hardly  any  occafion  for 
the  aliiltance  of  a  malter  in  order  to  excel  in  this  fcience ;  and 
fome  are  every  day  to  be  met  with  who  have  fucceeded  in  all 
trades,  without  eyer  having  ferved  an  apprenticelhip. 

*  Some  people  tax  them  with  ingratitude,  neverthelefs  they 
feemto  me  to  have  a  pretty  good  difpofition  ;  but  their  natural 
inconfcancy  often  prevents  their  attending  to  the  duties  required 
by  gratitude.  It  is  alledged  they  make  bad  fervants,  which  is 
owing  to  their  great  haughtinefs  of  fpirit,  and  to  their  loving 
liberty  too  much  to  fubjeft  themfelves  willingly  to  fervitude. 
They  are  however  good  mafters,  which  is  tlie  reverfe  of  v/hat 
is  faid  of  thofe  from  whom  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  de- 
fcended.  They  would  have  been  perfect  in  character,  if  to 
their  own  virtues  they  had  added  thofe  of  their  anceftors.  Their 
inconftancy  in  fricndihip  has  fometimes  been  complained  of; 
but  this  complaint  can  hardly  be  general,  and  in  thofe  who  l^ve 
given  occafion  for  it,  it  proceeds  from  their  not  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  conltraint,  even  in  their  own  affairs.  If  they  are  not 
eiifily  difciplined,  this  likewife  proceeds  from  the  fame  princi- 
ple, or  from  their  haviri.g  a  difciplirje  peculiar  to  thernfelves» 
Vi'hicl)  they  believe  is  better  adanted  for  carrying  on  the  war 
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agaiiift  the  Indians,  in  which  they  are  not  entirely  to  blame. 
Moreover,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  unable  to  govern  a  certain 
impetuofity,  which  renders  them  fitter  for  fudden  furpriCes  or 
hafty  expeditions,  than  the  regular  and  continued  operations  of 
a  campaign.  It  has  likewife  been  obferved,  that  amongft  a 
great  number  of  brave  men  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the 
laft  wars,  there  were  very  few  found  capable  of  bearing  a  fupc- 
rior.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  not  having  fufficiently 
learned  to  obey.  It  is  however  true,  that  when  they  are  well 
conduced,  there  is  nothing  which  they  will  not  accomplifli, 
whether  by  fea  or  land,  but  in  order  to  this  they  mult  enter- 
tain a  great  opinion  of  their  commander.  The  late  M.  d'lber- 
ville,  who  had  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  countrymen  without 
any  of  their  defeifls,  could  have  led  them  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

*  There  is  one  thing  with  refpeft  to  which  they  are  not  eafily 
to  be  exciiftd,  and  that  is  the  little  natural  affedion  moft  of 
them  fhevv  to  tht-ir  parents,  who  for  their  part  difplay  a  tender- 
nefs  for  them,  which  is  not  extremely  well  managed.  The  In- 
dians fall  into  the  fame  defedl,  and  it  produces  amonglT:  thenv 
the  fame  confequences.  But  what  above  all  things  ought  to 
make  the  Canadians  be  held  in  much  efteem,  is  the  great  funji 
they  have  of  piety  and  religion,  and  that  nothing  is  wanting 
to  their  education  upon  this  article.  It  is  likewife  true,  that 
when  they  aie  out  of  their  own  country  they  hardly  retain  any 
of  their  de!^e6ls.  As  with  all  this  they  are  extremely  brave  and 
active,  they  might  be  of  great  fervice  in  war,  in  the  marine  and 
in  the  arts  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  would  redound  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate,  were  they  to  be  m.uch  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  at  prefent.  Men  conftitute  the  principal 
riches  of  the  fovereign,  and  Canada,  fliould  it  be  of  no  other 
ufe  to  France,  would  llill  be,  were  it  well  peopled,  one  of  the 
nioft  important  of  all  our  colonies.' 

As  theEnglifh  nation  carries  on  a  great  traffic  with  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland,  a  fhort  account  of  its  inhabitants,  from  fo  able 
a  hand  as  Charlevoix,  will  not  prove  unacceptable.  '  It  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  fully  determined  whether  its  inhabitants  are  natives 
of  the  country,  and  its  barrennefs,  were  it  really  as  great  as  it 
js  fuppofed  to  be,  would  be  no  fufficjent  proof  that  they  are  not  ; 
iox  hunting  and  fiiliing  afford  fufficient  fubfiltence  for  Indians. 
t-\hat  is  certain  is,  that  none  but  Eikimaux  have  ever  been  {^tn. 
upon  it,  who  are  not  originally  of  this  ifland.-  Their  real  na- 
tive country  is  the  land  of  Laborador,  or  Labrador,  it  is  there, 
at  leaf!:,  they  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  ;  for,  in  my 
.opinion,  it  would  be  profaning  the  grateful  appellation  of  a 
A  a  4  iiativQ 
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native  country,  to  apply  it  to  wandering  barbarians  who  have 
no  affeftion  for  any  country,  and  who  being  fcarce  able  to  peo- 
pletwoor  three  villages,  yet  occupy  an  immcnfe  extent  of  land. 
In  efreft,  befidcs  the  coafts  of  Newfoundland,  which  the  Efki- 
m?aix  wander  over  in  the  fummcr-time,  there  are  none  but 
that  people  to  be  feen  throughout  all  that  vaft  continent  lying 
betwixt  the  river  St.  Laurence,  Canada,  and  the  North  fea. 
Some  of  them  have  been  even  found  at  a  great  diftance  from 
hence  np  the  river  Bourbon,  which  runs  from  the  wcftward, 
and  falls  into  Hudfon's -Bay. 

•  The  origin  of  their  name  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Abenaquife  word  E.quimantris,  wliich  fignifies 
an  eater  of  raw  flefh.  The  Ffquimaux  are  in  faCl  the  only  fa- 
vsges  we  know- of  who  eat  raw  fiefh,  though  they  are  likevife 
in  ufe  to  broil  or  dry  it  in  the  fun.  It  is  likewife  certain,  that 
there  is  no  nation  known  in  America,  which  anfwers  better  to 
the  firll:  idea  Europeans  are  apt  to  conceive  of  favages.  They 
are  almoft  the  only  nation  amongft  whom  the  men  have  beards, 
which  grow  up  to  their  *eyes,  and  are  fo  thick,  that  it  is  with 
cli;"culty  the  features  of  th.lr  faces  are  to  be  diiling'jilhed. 
They  have  iikev/ife  fomethiog  very  frightful  in  their  air  and 
nie?),  fmall  fiery  eyes,  large  ?nd  veiy  ugly  teeth,  hair  com- 
ii^.only  black,  fometimts  fair,  always  very  much  \v.  diforder,  and 
their  whole  txternal  appearance  extremely  brutlfh.  Their  man- 
ners and  cl-iaraacr  do  not  bely  the  deformity  of  their  phyfiog- 
nomy  ;  they  are  fierce,  favage,  fufpicious,  turbulent,  and  have 
a  conrtant  propensity  to  do  mifchief  to  ftrangers,  who  ought  to 
be  pci-petually  en  their  guard  againfl  them.  As  to  the  qualities 
of  their  mind  we  have  had  ib  little  intercourfe  with  this  nation, 
that  we  do  not  as  yet  know  their  real  temper ;  but  they  have  al- 
ways had  a  fuffxient  bent  towards  rnifchief. 

*  They  have  been  frequently  known  to  go  in  the  night-time, 
and  cut  the  cables  of  (hips  at  anchor,  in  order  to  make  them  drive 
on  fhore,'  and  then  plunder  the  wrecks;  they  are  not  afraid  to 
attack  them  even  in  open  day  on  difcovering  their  crews  to  be 
weak.  It  has  never  been  poflible  to  tame  them  ;  and  it  is  not 
fafe  to  hold  any  difcourfe  with  them  but  at  the  end  of  a  long 
pole.  They  not  only  refufe  to  come  near  the  Europeans,  but 
they  will  not  fo  much  as  eat  any  thing  they  prefent  to  them  ; 
and  in  all  things  take  fo  many  precautions  on  their  fide,  which 
mark  an  extreme  diftruft,  that  they  muft  m.utually  infpire  the 
fame  with  refpeft  to  every  thing  which  comes  from  them.  They 
are  of  an  advantageous  ftature,  and  are  tolerably  well  made. 
Their  ficin  is  as  white  as  ours,  which  proceeds  undoubtedly  from 
their  never  going  naked  even  in  the  warmeft  weather. 

♦  Their 
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f^  Their  beards,  their  fair  hair,  the  whitenefs  of  their  fklli,  and 
the?  little  refemblance  and  intercourfe  they  have  with  their  near- 
jeftjneighbours,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  having  a  diffe- 
rent original  from  the  reft  of  the  Americans  ;  but  the  opinion 
of  their  being  defcended  from  the  Bafques,  feems  to  me  to  have 
little  foundation,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  am  informed  it  is,  that  the 
languages  of  the  two  nations  have  no  affinity  with  one  another. 
This  alliance  at  any  rate  can  be  of  no  honour  to  any  nation  ; 
for  if  there  is  not  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  a  region  lefs  fit 
to  be  inhabited  than  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  !o  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  j)eopIe  which  deferves  better  to  be  confined  to 
it  than  the  Eilvinuux.  For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they 
are  originally  from  Greenland. 

'  Thefe  favages  are  covered  in  fuch  a  manner  that  only  a  part 
of  their  faces  and  the  ends  of  their  hands  are  to  be  feen.  Over  a 
fort  of  a  Hiirt  made  of  bladders,  or  the  inteftinesof  filh  cut  into 
fillets,  and  neatly  enough  fewed  together,  they  throw  a  icind  of  a 
fur  tout  madeof  bear-fKin,  orof  the  (kin  of  fome  other  wild  beaff, 
nay,  fometimes  of  the  fkins  of  birds,  whilft  their  head  is  co- 
vered with  a  cowl  of  the  fame  fluff,  with  the  fhirt  fixed  to  it  ; 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  which  hangs  down  and. 
fliades  their  forehead.  The  fiiirt  falls  no  lower  than  their 
loins  ;  the  furtout  hangs  down  behind  to  their  thighs,  and  ter- 
minates before  in  a  point  fomewhat  lower  than  their  girdle  ; 
but  in  the  women  it  defcends  on  both  fides  as  far  as  the  mid-leg, 
where  it  is  fixed  by  a  girdle,  at  v/hich  hang  little  bones.  The 
men  wear  breeches  made  of  fkins,  with  the  hairy  fide  inwards, 
and  faced  on  the  outfide  with  ermine,  and  fuch -like  furs.  They 
likewife  wear  on  their  feet  pumps  of  ficins,  the  hairy  fide  of 
which  is  alfo,  inwards  ;  and  above  them  furred  boots  of  the 
fame  ;  and  over  thefe  a  fecond  pair  of  pumps,  then  anofher 
pair  of  boots  over  that.  It  is  affirmed  they  are  fometimes  fhod 
in  this  manner  three  or  four  times  over,  which,  however,  docs 
not  prevent  thefe  Indians  from  being  extremely  aftive.  Their 
arrows,  the  only  weapons  they  ufe,  are  pointed  with  the  teeth 
of  the  fea-cow,  to  which  they  likewife  add  iron  when  they  can 
get  it.  In  the  funimer  they  live  in  the  open  air,  night  and 
day,  but  in  the  winter  under-ground,  in  a  fort  of  caverns, 
where  they  lie  pell-mell  one  above  another.' 

We  fhall  clofethis  article  with  the  following  fenfible  ob(erva- 
tions  on  the  Huron  and  other  languages,  vernacular  among  fe- 
veral  of  the  Canadian  nations.  '  Thofe  who  have  ffudied  the 
Huron,  Sioux,  and  Algonquin  languages  to  the  bottom,  pre- 
tend thst  all  three  have  marks  of  primitive  languages :  and  it 
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k  certain  that  they  have  not  any  common  origin.  Their  pro- 
nunciation would  be  alone  fufficient  to  prove  this.  The  Sioux 
Iddian  hilVcs  rather  than  fpeaks.  The  Huron  knows  none  of 
the  labial  letters,  fpeaks  thro'  the  throat,  and  afpirates  almofl: 
all  the  fyllables ;  the  Algonquin  pronounces  with  a  fofter  tone, 
and  fpeaks  mm-e  naturally,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any 
thing  particular,  with  refped  to  the  firft  of  thefe  three  tongues; 
but  our  ancient  mifTionaries  have  laboured  much  on  the  two 
others,  and  on  their  principal  dialefts  :  the  following  is  what  I 
have  heard  faid  by  the  moft  able  of  them. 

*  The  Huron  language  has  a  copioufnefs,  an  energy,  and  a 
noblenefs,  which  are  fcarce  to  be  found  united  in  any  of  the 
fineit  we  know,  and  thofe  whofe  native  tongue  it  is,  tho' but 
a  handful  of  people,  flill  retain  a  certain  elevation  of  foul, 
which  agrees  much  hetter  with  the  majeRy  of  their  difcourfe, 
than  v/ith  the  wretched  eilate  to  which  they  are  reduced.  Some 
have  imagined  they  found  fome  refemblance  with  the  Hebrew  in 
it;  others,  and  a  much  greater,  pretend  that  it  has  the  fame 
origin  with  that  of  the  Greeks ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fri- 
volous than  the  proofs  they  alledge  in  fupport  of  it.  We  are  in 
3  fpecial  manner  to  beware  of  relying  on  the  vocabulary  of  the 
friar  Gabriel  Saghard  a  recoUeft,  which  has  been  cited  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  :  ftill  lefs  on  that  of  James  Cartier,  and  of  the 
baron  de  la  Hontan.  Thefe  three  authors  took  at  random  a 
few  words,  fomc  from  the  Huron,  and  others  froai  the  Algon- 
quin tongues,  which  they  very  ill  remembered,  and  which  often 
llgnified  fomething  very  different  from  what  they  imagined. 
Hoxv  many  errors  have  been  occafioned  by  fuch  miftakes  in 
travellers  \ 

*  The  Algonquin  language  has  not  the  fame  force  with  the 
Huron,  but  much  more  fweetnefs  and  elegance.  Both  have  a 
richnefs  of  exprefiion,  a  variety  of  turns  and  phrafes,  a  pro- 
priety of  diftion,  and  a  regularity,  which  are  perfedly  aftonifh- 
ino.  But  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful  is,  that  amongft  barba- 
rians, who  never  Ihidied  the  graces  of  elocution,  and  who  ne- 
ver knew  the  ufe  of  letters  or  writing,  they  never  introduce  a 
bad  word,  an  improper  term,  or  a  faulty  conllrudion,  and  that 
the  very  children  retain  the  fame  purity  in  their  lightefl  and 
moft  familiar  difcourfe. 

*  Befides,  their  manner  of  animating  whatever  they  fay  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  their  comprehending  all  the  force  of  their 
cxpreflions,  and  all  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  language. 
The  dialeds  which  are  derived  from  both,  have  retained  neither 
t-ie  farne  fovce  nor  the  fj^me  ^rjices.     The  Tfonnonthouans  for 
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iaftance,  one  of  the  five  Iroquoife  cantons,  pafs  amongft  the 
Indians  for  being  the  moll  ruftick  in  their  fpeech  of  any  In- 
cjians. 

In  the  Huron  language  every  word  is  inflefted  or  conjugated; 
there  is  a  certain  art  which  I  cannot  well  explain  to  you,  by 
which  they  diftinguifh  verbs  from  nouns,  pronouns,  adverbs, 
&c.  Simple  verbs  have  a  twofold  conjugation  ;  one  abfolute, 
and  the  other  relative  or  reciprocal.  Tlie  third  perfons  have 
two  genders,  which  are  all  known  in  their  tongues  :  to  wit,  the 
noble  and  ignoble.  As  for  number  and  tenfe,  they  have  the 
fame  difference  as  the  Greeks.  For  inllance,  to  relate  the  ac- 
count of  a  voyage,  you  ufe  a  different  cxprelTion,  if  it  is  by 
land,  from  that  you  would  make  ufe  of  had  it  been  by  water. 
Aftive  verbs  are  jnultiplied  as  often  as  there  are  different  ob- 
jeds  of  their  adlipn.  Thus  the  verb  which  fignifies  to  eat,  has 
as  m^ny  different  variations  as  there  are  different  forts  of  eat- 
ables. The  aftion  is  differently  expr^ffed  of  an  animated  or 
inanimate  thing  :  thus,  to  fay  you  fee  a  man  or  you  fee  a  flone, 
you  muft  make  ufe  of  two  different  verbs.  To  make  ufe  of 
any  thing  which  belongs  to  him  who  ufes  it,  or  to  the  perfon  to 
whom  he  addreffes  himfelf,  there  arc  fo  many  different  verbs. 

*  There  is  fomething  of  all  this  in  the  Algonquin  language, 
hut  the  manner  of  it  is  different,  and  I  am  by  no  means  in  a 
condition  to  inform  you  of  it.  However,  if  it  fhould  foU 
low  from  the  little  I  have  been  telling  that  the  richnefs  and 
variety  of  thefe  languages  render  them  extremely  difficult  to 
be  learned,  the  poverty  and  barrennefs  into  which  they  have 
fince  fallen,  caufe  an  equal  confufion.  For  as  thefe  people, 
when  we  firft  begun  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  them,  were 
ignorant  of  every  thing  which  was  not  in  ufe  among  themfelves, 
or  which  fell  not  under  the  cognizance  of  their  fenfes,  they 
wanted  terms  to  exprefs  them,  or  elfe  had  let  them  fall  into 
defnetude  and  obfcurity.  Thus  having  no  regular  form  of  wor- 
ftvip,  and  forming  confiifed  ideas  of  the  Deity  and  of  every 
thing  relating  to  religion,  and  never  reflefting  on  any  thing 
but  the  objed s  of  their  fenfes,  or  matters  which  concerned 
themfelves  or  their  own  affairs,  which  were  fufficiently  confined," 
and  being  never  accuftomed  to  difcourfe  of  virtues,  paflions, 
and  many  other  matters  which  are  the  common  fubjeds  ofcon- 
verfation  with  us,  as  they  neither  cultivated  the  arts,  except  fuch 
as  were  neceffary  to  them,  and  which  were  reduced  to  a  very 
fmall  number  ;  nor  any  fciencc,  minding  only  fuch  things  as 
were  within  the  reach  of  their  capacity,  and  having  no  know- 
ledge or  defire  of  fuperfluities,  nor  any  manner  of  luxury  or 
fefinementj  when  we  had  occafion  to  j'peak  of  all  thefe  topics 
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to  tli^m,  there  was  found  a  prodigious  void  in  their  language, 
and  it  became  necefTary,  in  order  to  be  underftood  by  them,  to 
make  ufe  of  troublefome  and  perplexing  circumlocutions  to  both 
them  and  us.  So  that  after  le:;rning  their  language,  we  were 
imder  a  neceflity  to  teach  them  a  new  one,  partly  compofed  of 
their  own  terms,  and  partly  of  ours,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
prononnciation  of  it.  As  to  letters  or  rharadlcrs  they  had  none, 
and  they  fupplied  this  want  by  a  fort  of  hieroglyphics.  Nothing 
confounded  them  more  than  to  fee  us  exprefs  ourfelves  in 
writing  with  the  fame  eafe  as  by  word  of  mouth. 

*  If  any  one  fliould  afic  me  how  I  came  to  know  that  the 
Sioux,  Huron,  and  Algonquin  languages  are  mother  tongues 
rather  than  fome  others,  which  we  look  upon  as  dialefts  of' 
thefe,  I  anfwer  that  it  is  impofTible  to  be  mlftaken  in  this 
point,  and  I  afk  no  other  proof  of  it  than  the  words  of  Monf. 
I'Abbe  Dubos,  which  I  have  already  cited  ;  bnt  laftly,  as  we 
cannot  judge  in  this  cafe  but  by  comparifon,  if  by  fuch  reflec- 
tions we  are  able  to  determine  that  all  the  languages  of  Canada 
are  derived  from  thefe  three  already  mentioned,  I  will  acknow- 
ledge they  do  not  amount  to  an  abfolute  proof  of  their  being 
primitive,  and  as  old  as  the  firft  inltitution  or  invention  of  lan- 
guages. I  add,  that  all  thefe  nations  have  fomewhat  of  the 
Afiatic  genius  in  their  difcourfe,  which  gives  a  figurative  turn 
and  expreffion  to  things,  and  which  is  what  has  probably  made 
fome  conclude  that  they  are  of  Afiatic  extraftion,  which  is 
moreover  probable  enough  in  other  refpefts. 

*  Not  only  the  nations  of  the  Huron  language  have  always 
Occupied  themfelves  more  than  the  other  Indians  in  hufbandry 
and  cultivation  of  their  lands  ;  they  have  alfo  been  lefs  difperfed, 
which  has  produced  two  effefts;  for  firlt,  they  are  better  fettled, 
lodged  and  fortified,  but  have  alfo  always  been  under  a  better 
fort  of  police,  and  a  more  diitintfl  and  regular  form  of  govern- 
inent.  The  quahty  of  chief,  at  leaft  among  the  true  Hurons, 
who  are  Tionnontatez,  is  always  hereditary.  In  the  fecond 
place,  till  the  wars  of  the  Iroquois,  of  which  we  have  been  wit- 
iiefles,  their  country  was  the  molt  populous,  tho'  polygamy  ne- 
ver was  in  ufe  in  it.  They  have  alfo  the  charad'ter  of  being  the 
jnoft  induftrious,  moft  laborious,  molt  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  and  moft  prudent  in  their  condudl,  which 
can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  to  that  fpirit  of  fociety  which 
they  have  better  retained  than  the  others.  This  is  in  a  fpecial 
manner  remarked  of  the  Hurons,  who  forming  at  prefent  but 
one  nation  or  people,  and  being  reduced  to  two  middling  vil- 
lages very  remote   from  each  other,  are,  notwithilanding  the 
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foul  of  all  their  councils,  in  all  matters  regarding  the  commu- 
nity. 'Tis  true  that  notwithftanding  this  difterence,  which  is 
not  to  be  difcovered  at  firft  glance,  there  is  a  rtrong  refem- 
blance  in  the  genius,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  Indians 
of  Canada ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  mutual  commerce  they 
have  carried  on  with  each  other  for  many  ages.* 

In  a  word,  fuch  variety  of  entertaining  matter  offers,  that  we 
are  at  a  lofs  what  to  feled; ;  we  fliall,  tlierefore,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  curious  readers,  reaffume  the  article  upon  a  future  oc- 
cafion,  give  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  contents,  and  enter 
upon  a  critique,  both  of  the  author  and  his  tranflator. 


Art.  IV.  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  0/" Plato.   8w.  Pr.  ^s. 
Millar. 

ALmofl  every  writer  is  praifed  either  too  little  or  too  much. 
If  he  happens  to  mifs  of  popularity,  his  very  excellencies 
are  difregarded.  He  then  can  only  hope  for  fafety  in  oblivion; 
every  wind  that  blows,  inftead  of  wafting  him  to  port,  will  be 
more  apt  to  threaten  fhipwreck  ;  for  as  the  Italian  proverb  ex- 
prefTes   it,  a  nava  rotta  ogni  'vento  e  contrario. 

But  happy  the  man  who  gets  within  the  gales  of  public  fa- 
vour; in  thofe  propitious  latitudes  the  very  temped  only  guides 
to  the  harbour  with  greater  difpatch,  and  more  fecurity.  Such 
has  been  the  fortune  of  Plato.  He  deferved  well  of  foclety, 
his  merit  was  great,  and  his  fame  is  ftill  greater.  His  faults, 
inaccuracies,  and  obfcurity,  now  find  not  only  pardon,,  but  pa- 
negyric ;  and  they  who  exclaim  in  raptures  at  his  fagacity, 
.perhaps  find  that  an  indireft  method  of  proving  their  own. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  remarks,  is  a  profefled  panegyrift 
of  Plato;  and  we  are  the  more  furprifed  to  find  him  defending 
the  old  philofopher  even  in  his  acknowledged  errors,  as  the  re>- 
marker  appears  at  once  both  fenfible,  modeft,  and  fometimes 
judicious.  Yet  fo  it  happens,  that  few  ever  lift  themfelves  \in^ 
der  the  banner  of  any  great  name,  that  they  do  not  defend 
their  patron  even  up  to  itijuftice.  To  defcribe  Piato  as  a  fault- 
lefs  man,  or  confununate  reafoner  with  refpedl  to  morals,  as 
our  remarker  has  done,  is  certainly  what  neither  the  hillories 
we  have  of  his  life,  nor  the  writings  left  by  himfelfi  can  juf- 
tify.  It  is  eafy  to  cenfure  every  account  that  derogates  from>his 
charader,  as  invidious,  and  equally  in  any  one's  power  to  alTert 
the  moral  tendency  of  a// his  doctrines  ;  but  when  both  come* 
to  be  fcrutinized,  the  voluptuary  will  appear  in  the  man,  and 
the  fceptic  in  the  philofopher. 

But 
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But  we  ask  pardon  :  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  exhibit  tlie  opini- 
ons contained  in  the  book  before  us,  not  to  controvert  them. 
It  begins  therefore  with  an  account  of  the  life  of  Plato,  or 
rather  remarks  on  his*  life,  as  many  paffages  of  it,  fome 
feigned  in  his  praife,  and  others  perhaps  remembered  againft 
him  by  the  envious,  are  here  totally  unnoticed.  But  we  are 
furprifed  to  find  fads  which  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  ge- 
nuine, totally  over-looked,  while  the  whole  account  of  the  life 
given  us  here,  is  taken  from  an  cpiftle  to  Dion,  which  all  the 
learned  have  long  fince  allowed  to  be  fpurious  :  yet  our  re- 
marker  feems  to  take  no  notice  at  all  of  this  controverfy,  but 
tranflates  almoft  the  whole  epiftle,  without  ever  calling  its  au- 
thority into  queftion. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  prefent  the  reader  with  any  account 
of  Plato's  life,  as  we  find  no  new  light  thrown  upon  the  fub- 
jea  in  the  prefent  effay,  but  refer  him  to  the  many  accounts 
given  by  others,  which  are  at  leaft  as  copious  as  what  the  re- 
marker  prefents  us  with.  Not  fadts,  but  his  manner  of  dref- 
fin^  them,  fhould  be  the  objeft  of  our  enquiry  ;  not  fo  much  his 
hiftorical  knowledge  as  his  l^ile.  And  in  this,  though  in  gene- 
ral concifeand  grammatical,  yet  we  find  Ibmctimes  unpardon- 
able errors,  which  we  would  willingly  impute  not  to  the  au- 
thor, but  the  prefs.  As  in  p.  12,  where  he  has  adminirtrated, 
for  adminiftered.  P.  65,  Yet  notwithftanding  of  Plato's  retire- 
ment, for  Yet  notwithftanding  Plato's  retirement.  P.  72,  late  of 
acquiring,  for  late  in  acquiring.  P.  175.  Herding  animals,  for 
gregarious  animals.  Holidays  in  honour  of  Minerva,  for 
feftivals  in  honour  of,  &c.  Thefe  faults  certainly  give  tranfient 
difguft  ;  yet  where  there  is  fi:ill  fufficient  merit,  they  by  no 
means  deferve  recoUeftion. 

After  fome  remarks  on  Plato's  life,  he  next  proceeds  to  anfvver 
the  objedlions  to  his  writings  ;  and  in  this  he  has  fucceedcd 
more  happily  tJian  in  the  preceding  eflay.  He  begins  by  vin, 
dicating  him  from  the  charge  of  obfcurity. 

«  Plato  has  been  called  a  myftical  wtitar,  on  account  of 
a  few  paffages  that  cannot  be  underftood  clearly.  But  it  may 
be  anfwered,  in  the  firft  place,  That  fome  of  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulties occur  in  thofe  dialogues  where  he  is  reprcfenting  the 
metaphyfical  reafoning,  or  fublime  fpeculations  of  other  philo- 
fophers,  fuch  as  Parmenides  and  Timaeus.  We  are  certain, 
that  he  did  not  entirely  adopt  their  opinions, 

«  He  fometimes  alfo  delivers  his  fentimcnts  in  allegory,  not 

from  any  affectation  to  be  obfcure,  but  to  preferve  the   famr 

poetical  dignity  through  his  work,  and  avoid  a  long  unnecef- 

fary  digreffion ;  wherefore  he  fometimes  profcffcdly  tragadizes  in 

A  an 
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an  ironical  ftrain.     Of  this  the  allegory  in   hi.§  republic,  Book 
VIII,  concerning  proper  marriages,   is  a  manifeft  infcance. 

*  Eefides,  we  have  feen  in  his  letter  above  quoted,  that  he 
did  not  explain  himfelf  compleatly  on  certain  fubjedls,  becaufe 
he  would  avoid  the  litigious  cont-radiftions  of  ignorant  people, 
and  perfecution  from  bigots.  If  arguments  of  the  following 
kind  and  ftile  can  be  of  any  force  in  this  prefcnt  age,  they 
ought  to  be  Aill  more  convincing  when  referred  to  the  age  of 
Plato.  "  Men  of  (hallow  underltandings,  circumfcribed  know- 
ledge, and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  writing, 
will  be  puzzled  and  perplexed  in  their  endeavours  at  perfpi- 
cuity  ;  but  be  aflured,  that  an  author,  who  has  parts,  learning, 
and  ftrong  fenfe,  if  he  is  ever  dark  he  is  dark  by  defign  ;  tells 
ftories  becanfe  he  dares  not  relate  fads ;  gives  you  a  dream  be- 
caufe he  cannot  give  you  a  defcription;  and  reprefents  in  an 
allegory  what  the  circumrtances  of  the  times  will  not  allow  him 
to  reprefent  any  other  way." 

'  The  more  one  confiders  human  nature  the  more  he  will  be 
Convinced  that  knowledge  ought  to  be  communicated  only 
gradually  to  the  mind.  We  feldom  are  able  immediately  to 
perceive  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  things  wheti 
the  whole  is  communicated  at  once  :  it  requires  time  and  pa- 
tience to  review  every  circumftance  before  v/e  can  arrive  at  true 
knowledge.  The  want  of  this  occaftons  innumerable  difputes. 
It  is  furprifing  to  obferve  how  much  the  prejudices  and  va- 
rious paifliors  of  men  influence  and  pervert  their  judgment. 
Hence  the  oeft  philofophers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
human  mind  needs  greatly  to  be  purified  and  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  truth.  For  this  reafon  they  did  not  unfold  all 
their  fentiments  till  people  were  fit  to  receive  them.  Pythago- 
ras enjoined  long  filence  on  his  fcholars  ;  Plato  did  not  fpeak 
directly  on  certain  fubjefts;  even  our  Saviour  often  fpoke  in. 
parables,  that  he  only  who  had  ears  to  hear  might  be  m^ 
llruaed. 

*  To  thefe  confiderations  it  may  be  added,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  myfteries  af-ribed  to  Plato,  are  the  myfleries  of  his  com- 
mentators only.  The  obfcure  pafTages  in  our  author  are  ex- 
tremely few,  and  it  were  better  to  leave  them  fo  than  perplex 
and  disfigure  his  philofophy  v/ith  random  fpeculations,  efpe- 
cially  where  thefe  are  not  exprefly  delivered  as  conje(5lyre?. 
Any  one  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  learning  and  anti- 
quity, will  find  Plato  himfeif  more  intelligible  upon  the  whole 
than  his  commentators  ;  and  will  agree  with  thofe  who  affirm, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  elegant  and  perfpicuous  than  the 
general  Itraiji  of  his  works. 

*  I 
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*  I  might  take  occafion  here  to  give  an  account  of  the  com- 
nientatois  on  Plato,  if  it  did  not  require  too  much  time  and 
labour.  Dacier  mentions  five  ancient  ones,  viz.  Maximus 
Tyrius  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury ;  Plotinus  in  the  third;  Porphyrius  the  fcholar  of  Plo- 
tinus,  and  Jambhchus  the  fcholar  of  Porphyrius  in  the  fourth; 
and  Proclus  in  the  fixth.  Dacier  remarks,  that  though  thefe 
deferve  to  be  read  as  ingenious  authors,  they  contribute  but  lit- 
tle towards  explaining  Plato.  Tjiis  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  true  ;  neither  indeed  is  it  at  ail  furprifing,  if  we  confider 
that  learnins;,  and  all  the  fine  arts  among  the  ancients  were  at 
their  heightabout  the  time  when  Plato  wrote.  From  thence- 
forth they  gradually  decayed.  The  Macedonian  conquefts  de- 
flroyed  the  independency  ofGreece,  the  happy  otium  of  philofo- 
phers,  and  the  incitements  of  mutual  emulation.  Wars  and  revo- 
lutions fucceeded  clofe  one  after  another,  till  Rome  got  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  Then  the  Athenians  enjoyed  fome  leifure 
and  proteftion  to  cultivate  learning  ;  but  ftill  this  never  could 
give  fcope  and  encouragement  to  the  genius  equal  to  the  joy 
and  vio^or  of  mind  that  arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  free- 
dom. The  Romans  were  late  of  acquiring  a  tafte  for  literature; 
and  though  fome  great  geniufes  appeared  about  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars,  when  Csfar  enflaved  his  country,  and  continued  to 
Ihine  for  a  little  after,  yet  thefe  were  foon  extinguilhed,  and  the 
violence  of  defpotic  power  quickly  made  it  dangerous  for  one 
to  have  merit.  Sometimes  a  few  men  of  worth  appear  in  dif- 
tant  periods,  like  fhips  here  and  there  after  a  ftorm.  Thefe 
we  fee  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  their  times,  and  the  decay 
of  learning  ;  and  fome  of  them  alfo  fuffering  the  greateft  dif- 
trefles  of  poverty,  as  was  the  cafe  of  Plotinus,  notwithftanding 
his  extraordinary  merit.  The  true  philofophy  of  the  ancient 
Pythagoreans,  concerning  the  fyflem  of  the  heavens,  feems  to 
have  been  unknown  to  thofe  later  Platonifts.  Liberty  was  loft  ; 
learning  and  all  the  fine  arts  were  decayed ;  fo  that  though 
thofe  writers  abound  in  acute  ingenious  criticifms  and  fpecula- 
tions,  they  were,  upon  the  vv'hole,  unavoidably  unequal  to  the 
task  of  explaining  Plato.  I  do  not  however  pretend  to  charac- 
terize them  exactly.' 

Yet  f^ill  perhaps  the  myfterics  of  Plato  are  in  fome^  places 
inexplicable,  and  that  from  a  motive  of  vanity,  which  induced 
every  philofopher  of  that  period  to  pretend  "to  an  initia- 
tion into  fome  mvfleries  that  were  not  adapted  to  vulgar 
ears,  but  refervcd  only  for  the  eleft.  That  long  allegory  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  repulnic,  of  the  pilltir  of  light  and  fpin- 
dle  of  fate,  is  certainly  among  the  nnoiber  :  his  ternary  num- 
bers. 
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bers,  and  pre-exirtent  ideas  are  of  the  fame  kind ;  fomething 
liRe  the  Free-malon  nvord,  calculated  not  to  increafe  the  know- 
ledge of  the  inhiated,  but  the  wonder  of  the  crowd. 

He  goes  on  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  Plato's  Syftem  over 
that  of  Ariftotle,  or  indeed  to  fhew  that  Ariftotle's  phibfophy 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Platonic  fyftem,  delivered  in  a  diife- 
rent  form,  with  fome  criticifms  and  refinements. 

*  Ariftotle's  philofophy  is  therefore  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Platonic,  delivered  in  a  different  form,  with  fome  criticifms  and 
refinements.  Thus  it  naturally  happens  in  fciences  and  arts, 
when  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  near  perfection  ;  the 
critic  comes  and  perhaps  makes  refinements,  and,  forms 
rules  for  conducing  others  in  the  I'ame  road.  There  is  indeed 
a  fuperior  kind  of  criticifin  by  which  a  great  genius  fees  thro' 
the  confequcnces  and  connedlions  of  things,  and  flrikes  out: 
new  roads  that  were  unknown  before  ;  fuch  was  the  charailer  of 
Lord  Bacon.  But  this  may  be  called  more  properly  The  ge- 
nius of  invention.  To  fuch  kind  of  praife  Ariftotle  has  but 
fmall  claim  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  metaphyfical  diftindions  and 
obfcure  terms  in  natural  philofophy  have  contributed  to  mif- 
lead  and  deceive  the  inquifitive  mind,  and  obftruft  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge  for  many  ages. 

'  Ariftotle's  fyUogifm  is  ufeful  to  prove  a  truth  alre^ady  difco- 
vered  ;  Plato's  analyfis  and  induction  is  more  proper  to  dif- 
cover  a  truth  unknown.  Ariftotle  is  a  cool  and  judicious  rea- 
foner ;  Plato  no  lefs  accurate,  but  much  more  animated  and 
lively.  In  moft  part  of  Plato's  compofitions  there  is  a  certain 
dignity  and  force  that  ftrikes  and  carries  one  along  ;  yet  that 
fublime  feems  naturally  to  rife  out  of  the  fubjeft,  and  flows 
with  fimpiicity  and  eafe.  In  moft  writers  who  attempt  the  fu- 
blime you  may  eafily  fee  what  labour  and  toil  it  coft3  them.' 

From  hence  the  remarker  proceeds  to  confider  fome  objec- 
tions that  have  been  madeagainf^  the  books  of  the  republic  and 
laws.  Next  he  attempts  to  vindicate  him  for  banifhing  poets 
from  his  commonwealth. 

*  Plato  banifties  all  luxurious  dances,  all  highly  paflionate  or 
unmanly  mufic,  all  licentious  poetry  and  painting,  from  his 
republic;  and  has  been  much  accu  fed  for  excluding  Hom.er : 
but  in  this  he  afted  confiftently  with  his  own  plan.  Many 
things;  may  be,  ftridly  fpeaking,  blameablc  in  a  poet,  and  yet 
they  may  pafs  without  cenfure  in  common  political  conftitu- 
tions,  where  much  greater  irregularities  abound  ;  but  they  are 
juftly  to  be  excluded  from  any  ftate  where  we  fuppofe  them  to 
b-  trained  up  from  their  youth  in  perfcft  fobriety  and  fimpiicity 
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of  manners.  If  people  are  innocent,  though  rude  and  unac- 
quainted with  life,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  when  they  exchange 
their  virtue  for  knowledge.  In  a  luxurious  ftate,  where  vio- 
lent paiTions  produce  dreadful  mifchiefs,  it  is  often  ufeful  to 
paint  their  progrefs  and  effcdls,  that  others  may  be  deterred 
from  falling  into  the  like  evils ;  but  thefe  pidures  would  be  ufe- 
lefs  or  hurtful  in  a  temperate  ftate  where  no  fu.ch  violences  are 
known.  Many  ancient  fables  concerning  the  Heathen  gods  may 
may  be  fo  explained  as  to  remove  Plato's  objeftions,  viz.  by 
fuppofing  them  allegorical  accounts  of  difFerept  parts  in  natu- 
ral philofophy  ;  but  as  thefe  explications  were  not  obvious  to 
mankind,  we  find  in  facl  that  thofe  fables  hurt  the  morals  of 
the  people.  And  at  any  rate  thefe  ambiguities  of  expreflion 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  a  ftate  where  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  perfedly  fincere,  and  plain  in  all  their  words  and  aftions. 

*  Plato  was  not  a  foe  to'poetry,  if  it  was  virtuous  and  mode- 
rate, not  tending  to  inflame  the  paflions,  or  corrupt  the  tafte 
and  fancy.  He  proceeds  upon  the  fame  principles  with  regard 
to  mufic,  painting,  and  the  public  dances,  as  thefe  have  great 
influence  on  the  manners  of  a  people  ;  and  even  though  a  peo- 
ple are  corrupted,  yet  licentious  poetry  and  painting,  and  mu- 
.  fic,  &c.  tend  ftill  to  corrupt  them  more.  Poetry  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  for  influencing  young  and  tender  minds,  and  of- 
ten leaves  impreflions  that  remain  through  the  whole  life.  How 
much  is  it  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  fo  much  of 
bur  modern  poetry  and  other  writings,  which  inftead  of  being 
more  chafte  and  virtuous  than  thofe  of  the  ancients,  or  more 
ufeful  for  correding  the  follies,  and  foothing  the  cares  of  life, 
that  they  are  often  the  reverfe  in  every  article,  and  rather  tend 
fo  corrupt  the  head  and  the  heart?' 

But  fure  the  fame  objefiions  that  Plato  makes  to  poetry,  viz. 
That  by  being  fabulous  and  allegorical,  it  corrupts  the  mind  of 
the  people,  lies  with  equal  force  againft  the  arguments  by  which 
the  author  attempts  to  vindicate  Plato's  obfcurity,  by  obferving 
that  his  obfcuritics  were  delivered  in  fable  and  allegory,  in  or- 
der to  imprefs  truth  vnt\i  greater  force  upon  theunder- 
ftanding. 

He  next  undertakes  to  vindicate  Plato  againft  the  objedlions 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  controver- 
fies,  both  parties  are  fometimes  in  the  right.  In  liis  fifth  let- 
ter on  hiftoi  y  Lord  Bolingbroke  fays, 

"  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  that  maxim  of  Solon's,  iniper- 
t':ieritly  enough  cenfured  by  Plato,  in  one  of  his  wild  books  of 
laws,  Aflidue  addifcens  ad  fenium  pervenio."  '  imo.  This 
ceuluie  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  laws,    but  in  the 

feventli 
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fjventh  book  of  his  republic,  ado,  It  is  of  no  confequence 
to  inquire  whether  Plato  there  oppofes  the  authority  of  Solon 
or  no,  if  his  principles  are  juft.  He  infilts  upon  it,  and  who 
can  deny  "  that  youth  is  the  propereft  feafon  for  learning? 
that  old  people  are  as  unfit  for  hard  ftudy  as  for  running  races  ? 
and  that  all  fevere  and  numerous  labours,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  are  proper  for  young  mtn  only  ?" 

No  obfervation  can  be  more  worthy  a  good  man  and  a  phi- 
lofopher  than  that  of  Solon.  For  if  we  Ihould  fix  a  period  in 
which  the  mind,  fatigued  with  acquiring  knowledge,  is  at  li- 
berty to  reft  from  its  labour,  we  Ihould  thus  render  old  age 
iifelefs  to  fociety  at  a  period  when  we  might  forget  our  former 
acquifitions  without  being  fuppofed  to  attain  any  thing  new. 
But  though  the  remarker  may  here  contradi£i  his  lordfnip  in 
the  wrong,  he  frequently  expofes  his  abfurdities  with  perfpi- 
cuity. 

The  fucceeding  part  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with  giving  the 
reader,  who  defires  to  have  fome  idea  of  Plato's  writings,  a 
flight  view  of  each  dialogue  feparately  :  in  which  the  author 
fcems  to  make  brevity  his  principal  aim.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
are  well  enough  pleafed  to  fee  any  new  criticifm  upon  the 
works  of  antiquity.  This  at  prefent  is  a  fubjeft  lefs  treated  of 
than  others  j  and  a  ftagnation  in  any  one  br.inch  of  the  lite- 
rary microcofm,  will  fometimes  produce  diforders  that  may  af- 
fcCl  the  whole. 
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folk .    Part  III     4/0.     Price  ^s.  Shuckburgh  *. 

THIS  third  part  treats  of  the  forming  in  battalion  and  fir- 
ings, of  the  hollow-fquare,  column  of  retreats,  column 
of  attack,  the  deploy,  forming  an  oblique  front,  rallying  and 
counter-marching.  h\  the  appendix  we  have  the  manner  of 
mounting  and  relieving  guard,  the  duties  of  non-commilfioned 
officers  and  foldiers  (which  were  printed  and  difperfed  among  the 
men  upon  their  firft  embodying)  the  funeral  exercife,  and  beats 
of  the  drum. 

As  the  merit  of  the  two  form.er  parts  is  pretty  generally  ac" 
knowledged,  our  readers  may  by  a  fliort  extrad  fee  that  the 
third  part,  which  treats  of  tlft  moft  eflential  matters  of  the  dif- 

•  For  our  account  of  the  two  form.er  parts,  fee  vol.  viii. 
pag,  297,  where  at  the  end  of  the  note  upon  V/oIfc,  for  repeat 
read  repent. 

B  b  2  pline. 
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cipline,  is  executed  with  the  fame  accuracy  and  precifion.  WS 
fliall  feledl  a  part  of  Chap.  IV.  as  a  fpecimen  likely  to  be  the 
molt  agreeable  to  clafllcal  readers,  becaufe  it  will  fhew  them 
how  very  formidable  that  method  of  charging  was  which  the 
Athenian  Bee  praftifed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  and  of  which  he  has 
given  fo  engaging  a  narrative. 

Norfolk    Discipline. 

Art.  IV.     Of  the  Column  of  Attack  or  Plefion. 

'  This  column  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  that  of  Folard, 
or  rather  of  the  author  of  the  I^cw-veau  Projet  de  Tactique  f ,  who 
calls  it  by  the  name  oi  Plefwn,  though  it  has  not  quite  the  pro- 
per depth,  the  ftrength  and  difpofition  of  our  battalions  not 
permi':ting  it.  The  French  form  the  column  of  attack  with 
two  battalions ;  and  if  two  battalions  of  the  miiitia  of  our 
county  were  to  unite,  we  fhould  then  be  able  to  form  a  com- 
plete column  or  plefion,  having  its  due  proportions  and  ftrength. 
V/e  mufl:  obferve  here,  that  the  true  iirength  of  the  column 
does  not  at  all  confifb-  in  its  fire  (which  can  be  no  more  than 
the  common  Jlrect-f ring)  but  in  the  violence  and  impetuofity  of 
its  charge,  which  it  is  always  to  make  with  Sxed  bayonets,  and 
with  the  greatefi  celerity  imaginable.  We  Ihall  not  enter  into 
a  difquition  of  all  that  has  been  faid  for  and  againft  this  me- 
thod of  attack  :  it  would  be  much  too  long  for  this  place,  and 
not  very  intelligible  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  not  been 
converfant  with  military  affairs.  We  Iliall  only  obferve,  that 
it  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  fyfieni  of  two  no  lefs  gene- 
rals than  Epaminondas  and  Guftavus  Adolphus — that  it  has 
been  generally  attended  with  viiSlory.thofe  few  times  we  know 
with  certainty  it  has  been  praflifed — that  it  feems  entirely 
adapted  to  the  courage,  vigour,  and  aftivity  of  the  Engliffi 
common  people — that  it  is  particularly  calculated  for  an  Eng- 
lifli  militia,  as  its  motions  are  extremely  fimple  and  eafy,  not 
demanding  near  that  exadnefs  and  precifion  of  difcipline  which 
all  parts  of  the  firings  do — and  laftly,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly 
depends  on  the  courage  and  refolution  of  the  men,  and  the  va- 
lour and  intrepiditv  of  the  officers  leading  them  on*. 

'At 

f  For  our  account  of  this  work,  fee  vol.  iv.  pag.  349, 
vol.  V.  p3g.  338,  and  vol.  vi.  p«ig.  425,  where,  line  5  from 
bottom,  for  in  combats  read  it  combats  \  pag.  428,  line  12,  for' 
acquired  read  required. 

*  '  No  term  in   military  language  has  been  ufed  in  a  more 

vz^v.Q  frnfe  than  the  word  column.    That  of  Folard  has  been 

often 
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'  At  the  word  or  fignal  for  forming  the  cohimn  of  attack, 
the  fix  platoons  on  the  right  of  the  colours,  together  with  the 
fecond  platoon  of  grenadiers,  face  to  the  left ;  the  fix  on  the 
left,  together  with  the   fecond  platoon   of  grenadiers,   face  to 

often  criticized  axid  condemned,  in  our  hearing,  by  thofe  who 
had  no  idea  of  its  nature,  manner  of  forming,  or  ufe  :  and 
even  fome  writers  on  military  affairs  have  fliewn  themfelves  no 
better  acquainted  with  it.  Voltaire,  in  his  romantic  account  of 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  talks  of  die  for?nidable  Colonne,  which 
the  Englifh  troops  formed  there  :  whereas  in  facl  it  was  no 
original  diipofition,  but  produced  by  necefllty  (from  the 
ground  in  the  front  growing  narrow,  and  obliging  the  battalions 
to  double  behind  one  another)  and  had  no  kind  of  refcmblance 
of  the  column  ofFolard  nor  the  Plefion.  The  author  of  the 
Projet  deTactique  fays,  with  great  fmartnefs,  "  It  is  faid  that  the 
order,  of  the  Englifh  infantry  at  Fontenoy  was  the  effeft  of 
chance — it  was  rather  the  efFe£t  of  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  and 
village,  and  of'  th^  narrownefs  of  the  ground  :  however,  it  is 
neither  the  fault  of  Guf^avus  nor  Folard,  if  people  have  called 
that  mafs  cf  confufibn  a  column." 

*  Semewhct  of  this  nature  were  the  columns  with  which  the 
French  attacked  Laufeld  :  i.  e.  battalions  drawn  up  in  feveral 
lines  behind  each  other,  but  not  clofed  up  to  make  a  folid  body. 
For  the  faults  of  this  difpofition,  fee  Projet  de  Tactique,  p,  217. 
— When  therefore  one  meets  with  the  word  column  in  an  au- 
fnor,  or  hears  it  ufed  in  converlation,  it  is  very  necelTary  to  af- 
certain  precifely  what  "is  meant  by  it. 

*  We  may  likewife  add,  that  the  battle  of  Culloden  furnifl-ies 
a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  column,  though  we  have 
heard  it  cited  with  equal  confidence  againft  it :  for  if  a  mob  of 
Highlanders  (and  thofe  not  well  fupported  by  the  reft)  could 
put  in  diforder,  and  break  through,  two  of  the  bravefi:  and  beft 
regiments  in  the  whole  army  (who  likewife  behaved  remark- 
ably well)  and  this  notwithftanding  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
broad  fword  to  the  firelock  and  bayonet,  added  to  their  almoft 
total  want  of  difcipline  ;  what  could  it  be  owing  to,  but  to 
riie  irrefiftable  llrength  of  their  difpofition,  and  the  order  they 
were  formed  in  ?  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  every  well- 
wiflier  to  our  happy  conftitiition  has  great  reafon  to  blefs  God, 
that  the  Highlanders  had  not  time  to  acquire  difcipline,  nor 
tiie  fkill  to  add  to  their  column,  what  in  the  opinion  of  its 
greatefl  advocates  are  abfolutely  elTential  to  it  :  that  is  to  (ii:^, 
arms  of  length,  fuch  as  the  bayonet,  pike,  partifan,  or  cf- 
pontoon.' 
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the  right  :  the  colours  and  hatchet  men  fall  back  four  paces 
to  the  rear,  and  form  in  a  rank  entire,  mth  the  colours  ia 
the  center.  At  t\\t  v^ovA  march !  they  all  ftep  off  togetlier, 
and  march  by  the  flank  ;  the  two  centre  platoons  marcli  till 
they  join  in  the  centre,  then  immediately  turn  to  the  right  and 
left  to  their  proper  front,  and  advance  by  the  (hort  ftep  ;  all 
the  reft  of  the  platoons  do  the  fame,  following  fucceflively  the 
two  centre  platoons ;  fronting  as  foon  as  they  are  joined  in  the 
centre,  and  marching  forward ;  the  colours  and  hatchet-men 
will  follow  the  firft  fix.  platoons,  which  brings  them  into  the 
centre  of  the  column  :  the  grenadiers  march  at  the  fame  time, 
folJowing  the  two  flank  platoons,  and  front  at  the  fame  time 
with  them,  marching  forward  likewife,  and  dreflRng  with  them 
on  the  flanks,  allowing  about  fix  paces  diftance  between  their 
flanks  and  thofe  of  the  column  *. 

*  II.  Of  tlie  ^facers  that  are  in  the  rear,  thofe  on  the 
right  of  the  colours,  fall  in  upon  the  left,  and  thofe  on  the 
left,  upon  the  right  of  their  platoons.  The  oflicers  that  com- 
mand platoons,  and  the  ferjeants  that  cover  them,  keep  their 
poilg  ;  by  this  means  the  flanks  will  be  covered  by  ofiiccrs  and 
ferjeants,  and  there  will  be  a  file  of  oflicers  in  the  centre  of  the 
column  ;  the  colonel  takes  poft  in  the  front,  and  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  goes  into  the  rear  :  two  drums  go  to  the  right  and 
two  to  the  left  of  each  fedlion ;  two  to  the  right  and  two  to  the 
left  of  the  colours ;  fix  to  the  rear,  and  three  to  the  rear  of 
each  grenadier  company,  f . 

*  III.  The  column  is  to  advance  by  the  common,  ftep  when 
the  drums  beat  the  Battalion  March;  the  ranks  at  two  paces 
afuilder,  and  the  files  well  clofed. 

'  IV.  When  the  commanding  ofiicer  gives  the  word,  Prepare 
to  charge!  the  drums  beat  the  Grenadien  March,  the  whole  comes 
to  a  recover,  and  the  feiflions  clofe  up  as  faft  as  pofllble.    When 

*  '  Though  we  have  every  where  in  this  chapter  marked 
preclfely  ;he  places  of  the  grenadier  platoons,  yet  it  muil  be 
underftood  that  they  are  to  adl  as  feparate  bodies,  and  perform 
the  part  of  light  troops  :  either  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  their 
fire,  purfue  them  when  broken,  or  to  do  any  other  fervice 
that  the  commanding  oflicer  fhall  think  proper  to  order  them 
upon.' 

f  '  As  may  be  feen  by  the  plan  of  the  column,  plate  52  ; 
the  officers  v/ill  be  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  centre,  intermixed 
with  the  ferjeants ;  the  colonel  in  the  front,  and  the  lieute- 
nant colonel  in  the  rear.' 

2  the 
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the  commanding  officer  thinks  proper,  he  will  give  the  words 
March  !  March  !  upon  which  the  whole  advances  briskly  by  the 
double  rtep,  taking  care  to  keep  the  ranks  and  files  clofe  ;  and 
at  the  word  Charge  t  the  officers  and  men  in  the  front  charge 
their  bayonets,  the  ferjeants  their  halberts,  and  the  drums  beat 
A  Point  of  War. 

*  V.  At  the  fignal  from  the  commanding  officer,  tlie  drums 
are  to  ceafe  ;  upon  which  they  recover  their  arms,  and  the  laft 
feclion  immediately  halts;  the  firft  takes  four  ftcps  more,  and 
then  halts,  in  order  to  preferve  the  proper  diftance  between 
the  feclions :  on  beating  the  Battalion  March  again,  they  fiep 
off  and  advance  by  the  common  ftep. 

'  VI.  If  when  the  column  is  advancing  by  the  double  fiep, 
the  commanding  officer  would  have  it  flacken  its  pace,  he 
gives  a  flgnal  to  the  drum  to  beat  x\\q  Battalion  March -,  the 
firft  fedion  immediately,  upon  the  drums  changing  the  beat, 
falls  into  the  common  ftep,  and  ftioulders  ;  the  fecond  ftioulders 
likewife,  and  falls  into  the  fhort  ftep  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  firft 
feftion  is  got  to  its  proper  diftance,  takes  the  common  ftep 
again  ;  the  ranks  will  then  open  as  they  march,  to  the  diftance 
of  two  paces. 

*  VII.  To  make  the  column  march  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
the  commanding  officer  will  give  the  words,  Column  !  turn  to  the 
right  or  the  left !  and  go  to  tl^p  head  of  that  flank  which  he 
would  have  become  the  front,  and  the  drums  upon  that  flank 
beat  a  march  ;  the  lieutenant-colonel  going  to  the  rear  of  the 
oppofite  flank.' 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  we  cannot  forbear  remarking, 
that  the  ceremonies  of  officers  taking  poft,  firft  by  feniority  and" 
afterwards  in  battalion,  the  forming  fix  deep  by  half  files  for 
the  manual  exercife,  and  then  doubling  up  again,  with  much 
more  fiich  trifling  of  no  ufe  on  any  kind  of  duty,  are  here 
omitted.  The  captains  take  poft  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
their  oixin  companies,  as  the  inferior  officers  do  in  the  rear,  and 
the  manual  exercife  being  performed,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  clofe  the  rear  ranks  to  the  front,  and  the  battalion 
is  in  the  form  intended  (its  divifions  being  ^o  evidently  marked 
as  to  want  no  telling  ofl-'j  either  for  firing,  or  for  going  thro' 
any  of  the  evolutions,  or  (being  in  clofe  order)  for  charging* 

The  evolutions  are  not  very  numerous,  but  then  they  are  of 
the  moft  effential  kind,  eauly  performed  by  men  who  have 
been  firft  taught  to  march  well  by  files,  and  not  generally  we 
believe  praiSlifed,  though  many  of  them  may  by  a  {zvt  befides 
the  67th  and  72d  regiments,  to  which  the  author  fo  candidly 
B  b  4  owns 
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owns  obligation.  Expedition  in  executing  them  is  frequently 
inculcated,  and  not  without  reafon.  It  has  been  too  long  a 
fafhion  to  ftep  (hoi  t,  and  in  flow  time,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
rnofi:  regular  beauty  in  the  files  as  well  as  ranks,  and  to  this 
i«7Sj5av.p?£ja  of  modem  tables,  utility  has  fometimes  been  facri- 
ficed  *.  Of  two  bodies  performing  the  fame  evolution,  furely 
that  which  comes  to  its  ground  in  half  the  time,  though  not 
in  the  nicelt  order,  will  look  to  the  colours  (if  properly  trained 
to  that  rnofl  elTeniial  pradice  of  difperfing  and  rallying)  and 
drefs  almoft  in  an  inftant,  or  it  leaft  timely  enough  to  attack 
and  break  the  other.  Perhaps  the  pradicc  of  the  15th  and 
38rh  re.;iments  in  America,  who  perform  their  evolutions  run- 
ning, is  not  incapable  of  being  defended  by  great  ancient  au- 
thorities ;  nor  have  we  heard  thefe  regiments  ftigmatized  as 
diforderly  or  undifciplined. 

The  performing  a  fuite  of  exercife  by  beat  of  drum,  when 
the  beat  marks  only  'iuhen  and  not  'v^bat  is  to  be  done,  is  very 
juitly  ridiculed,  and  a  diverfity  of  beats  propofed.  If  it 
ever  be  necejfary  that  a  command  fliould  be  executed  fpeedily 
in  the  prefence  of  an  enemy,  fome  fignals  dilHusft  enough  to 
be  underrtood  by  every  foldier  in  the  corps  are  certainly  necef- 
fary.  Whether  the  drum  alone  admits  of  fufficient  dillindion, 
or  whether  fome  other  loud  inftrument  to  direfl  eflential  ma- 
nceuvres  (a:  an  author  whom  Col.  Windham  approves  hjis  re- 
commejided)  ought  to  be  added  to  the  dr^m,  we  hope  will 
eer  long  be  deteriuined  by  experimerit. 


Art.  VI.  Human  Nature  Delineated :  or.  The  Limits  of  Hianan 
Kno-iMledge  defined.  By  J.Stephens,  M.J.  ^vo.  Price  zs. 
Millar, 

THIS  performance  of  Mr.  Stephens's  wiJl  be  well  or  ill  re- 
ceived according  to  the  prejudices  of  readers,  and  the 
opinions  they  may  have  adopted  concerning  the  dignity  or 
jneannefs,  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  human  underltand- 
ing.  Prcfumption  and  diffidence  are  both,  when  pufhed  to  ex- 
tremes, deftrudi^e  of  the  progrefs  of  fcience ;  the  former 
leads  to  a  labyrinth  of  error,  and  the  latter  throws  a  damp  on 
the  r])irit  of  inquiry  and  the  exertion  of  the  intelled.  By  un- 
der-rating our   own    ability    we    are  deterred    from    purfuits 

*  We  have  been  told  that  at  St.  Cas  the  only  favourable  op- 
portunity of  attacking  the  French  with  advantage'  (when  no- 
yet  formed)  was  loil  bv  too  much  delav  in  telling  of  and  drejfing 

cfflcs.  ' 

within 
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within  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  while  over-weening 
pride  generally  meets  with  fenfible  mortifications,  which  four 
the  temper,  and  frequently  terminate  in  a  mifanthrophical  dil^ 
pofition.  However  juftly  our  author  may  have  in  fome  refpeds 
marked  out  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  in  others  he  has  circumfcribed  the  human  underftanding 
within  too  narrow  boundaries.  Why  fhould  not  the  metaphy- 
fician  as  well  as  the  naturalift  reafon  with  clearnefs  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  fupreme  Being  ?  Why  fhould  he  not  at  leaft  as  for- 
cibly demonftrate  the  neceflity  of  an  omnifcient  omnipotent 
Being  ?  The  truth  is,  the  naturalill  can  never  form  conclu- 
five  arguments  without  applying  to  metaphyfics,  and  the  me- 
taphyfician  muft  ground  the  firft  foundation  of  his  fuperllruc- 
ture  on  the  works  of  nature.  Have  we  not  feen  leaders  in  both 
fedts  arrive  at  the  fame  unhappy  inference  ?  Is  Epicurus  more 
dangerous  as  a  metaphyfician  than  a  natural  philofopher  ?  Ac- 
cording to  his  principles  we  fhall  arrive  at  the  fame  conclu- 
fion,  whether  we  minutely  examine  nature,  or  ftrain  the  intel- 
left  with  more  fubtle  and  abftracted  fpeculations.  Jn  a  word, 
we  cannot  but  differ  with  our  fenfible  author  as  to  the  utility 
of  reducing  our  inquiries  within  narrower  precinds.  Perhaps 
the  beft  method  to  ftim.ulate  men  to  aft  and  think  worthily,  is 
to  flatter  their  pride  and  exalt  their  opinion  of  themfelves. 

Mr.  Stephens  enters  upon  his  d^fign  of  defining  and  limit- 
ing the  intelleftual  faculties  by  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
knowledge.  He  thinks  it  evident  that  ideas  con/fitute  the 
foundation  of  knowledge,  that  thefe  ideas  are  received  from  ex- 
ternal objefts,  and  that  they  are  excited  by  fuch  fenfations  as 
the  prefcnce  of  thofe  objefts  occafion,  according  to  the  nature 
of  our  organs,  and  the  laws  of  aftion  and  paflion  imprefled  by 
the  fupreme  Being.  We  are  ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  the  aftioa 
of  body  on  fpirit,  that  is,  how  material  fubftances  Ihould  excite 
thought,  and  in  what  manner  thought  produces  corporeal  ac- 
tion. This,  however,  we  know,  that  a  poliihed  diamond  con- 
veys to  the  mind,  by  the  organ  of  vifion,  the  idea  of  a  brilliant 
body;  and  a  ro(c,  by  the  k\\k  of  fmelling,  an  odoriferous  body. 
Eefides  thefe  ideas,  there  are  others  of  a  different  kind,  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  by  the  perception  of  its  own  operations. 
In  explaining  complex  ideas,  our  author  unneceflarily,  we  ap- 
prehend, introduces  an  afiertion  not  very  eafily  proved.  It  is 
that /rom  a  philofophic  furvey  of  our  own  nature,  we  fhall 
never  be  able  to  difcover  that  man  is  a  compound  of  fpirit  and 
fnatter.  In  anfwer  to  Mr.  Stephens  we  need  only  ask  what  is 
|hat  volition,  that  intelleft,  that  power  of  regulating  animal 
niotion,  ofchufing,  arranging  and  combining  ideas,  of  which 

he 
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he  fpeaks  ?  Need  we  require  farther  proof  of  the  conipofition' 
than  that  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  ideas,  excited  by  exter- 
nal objects  ?  This  external  prefiure  upon  material  organs  can- 
not convey  ideas,  without  Gonfcioufnefs,  and  it  is  this  principle 
that  feif-evidently  deinonftrates  to  us  the  propofition  which  our 
author  denies  to  be  capabli?  of  demoiiftration.  Indeed  his  own 
words  are  an  ample  confeiTion  of  l;is  feeling;  the  convidtion  he 
llrives  to  difavow.  '  it  is  very  evident,  fays  he,  that  we  have 
ro  ideas  till  we  receive  pofi lively  the  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities 
from  without ;  conlequeatly  the  human  foul  cannot  be  furniflied 
with  forms  and  ideas  to  perceive  all  things  by,  nor  be  painted 
over  with  the  feeds  of  univerfal  knowledge,  as  fome  authors 
have  reprefented  it  to  be ;  but  when  we  receive  thefe  ideas  of 
fenfible  qualities  from  without,  the  adivity  of  the  mind  or  foul 
commences,  and  another  fource  of  original  ideas  is  opened; 
for  then  we  acquire  ideas  from  the  various  operations  of  our 
minds,  as  they  are  varioufly  impreffed  by  external  objefts.'  Either 
this  paflage  is  unintelli<^ible,  or  it  acknowledges  that  there  is  a 
fomething  within  us  that  is  aduated  by  external  preffure,  which 
is  different  from  matter.  On  tiis  occafion  we  may  fay  with  the 
Greek  moralift,  that  if  we  oppofe  the  mofi:  evident  truths,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  prove  them  ;  yet  is  this  owing  lefs  to  the 
want  of  ability  in  the  teaciier,  than  of  apprehenfion  in  the 
fcholar. 

After  enumerating  the  operations  of  the  mind,  he  proceeds 
to  expofe  with  judgment  and  accuracy  what  he  terms  the  arti- 
Jiccs  of  the  mind,  the  various  hypothefes  fubftitutcd  to  flatter 
our  pride  and  conceal  our  ignorance,  and  the  perverfion  of 
words,  which  have  been  tortured  and  wrefled  into  equivocal 
fignificatidns.  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  be  pleafed  with 
our  author's  fentiments  upon  this  fubjeft ;  but  we  muft  refer 
him  to  the  performance,  as  they  are  incapable  of  being  intelli- 
gibly ftated  in  the  compafs  of  an  article.  Having  in  the  fe- 
venth  chapter  pointed  out  the  diftlnftion  between  the  real  and 
fantaftical  ideas  of  fubftances,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  fol- 
lowing fenfible  remarks  on  our  great  Englifh  philofopher. 
•  This  diflinc^ion  will  be  found  to  agree  with  one  part  of  Mr. 
Locke's  definition,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  fame  reafon.  But 
there  is  another  part  of  the  definition  given  by  this  great  man, 
which  appears  to  be  too  inaccurately  exprefled,  i.  e.  in  the 
chapter  of  real  and  fantaftical  ideas ;  it  appears,  to  be  not  true, 
and  likeuife  very  little  inconfiftent  with  what  he  advances,  ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  of  it,  in  the  chapter  of  the  reality 
of  knowledge.  This  great  author,  in  the  explanation  obferves. 
That  "  all  our  compound  ideas,  except  rhofc  of  fubftances, 
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being  archjtypcs  of  the  mind's  own  making,  not  intended  to 
be  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred  to  the  exiftence  of  any 
tiling,  as  to  their  originals,  cannot  want  any  conformity  neccf- 
fiiry  to  real  knowledge."  Now,  it  may  be  asked  with  what  caa 
tliefe  have  any  conformity  ?  It  may  be  anfwered,  with  them- 
felves  :  but  then  that  meaning  is  too  grofs  to  be  fuppofed. 
Can  they  have  any  confqrmiry  with  other  ideas  of  what  exifis, 
or  what  has  exiftcd  ?  That  our  author  never  intended,  I  will 
dare  to  affirm ;  for  thefe  ideas  are  "  not  copies  of  any 
thing,  nor  refer  to  the  exiftence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  ori- 
ginals ;"  confequently  we  are  to  underftand  no  conformity 
whatfoever,  neceflary  to  make  thofe  ideas  real,  when  it  is  faid 
that  they  want  not  any  that  is  neceffary  to  make  them  io. 

*  Therefore,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  clearly  appear, 
that  this  proportion  is  abfolutely  untrue.  If  we  fpeak  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrid  fenfeof  the  word,  there  is  another  conformity, 
though  of  another  kind,  *'  as  neceffary  to  make  thefe  ideas 
real,  as  the  conformity  proper  to  cur  ideas  of  fubftances  is 
neceflary  to  make  them  real."  And  all  the  compound  ideas  we 
have  here  made  mention  of,  are  real  or  imaginary,  as  they 
have,  or  have  not,  this  conformity.  This  will  always  be  the 
cafe,  when  we  do  not  fuffer  the  word  architype  to  perplex  our 
thoughts.  According  to  our  great  author,  if  all  our  compound 
ideas,  except  thofe  of  fubftances,  are  architypes,  they  muft  be . 
applicable,  nay,  really  and  properly  applicable  to  fomcthing; 
for  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  form  an  architype  applicable  to  nothing 
that  is  rtally.  typified  by  it,  as  it  is  to  form  the  idea  of  a  fub- 
ftance  that  can  be  referred  to  no  real  exiftence,  as  to  the  archi- 
type of  it. 

*  When  our  architypes  are  natural,  i.  e.  made  by  nature, 
they  determine  our  ideas  as  the  fupreme  Author  of  nature  has 
appointed  that  they  ftiould  be  determined,  and  the  knowledge 
we  thereby  acquire  is  real  knowledge,  and  anfwers  all  human 
parpofes,  whether  thefe  ideas  bear  an  exa£l  fimilitude  to 
their  architypes  or  not :  this  we  have  already  explained  at 
large.  Cut  when  the  mind  forms  compound  ideas  and  no- 
tions, to  ferve  as  architypes  therein,  they  iliould  be  formed 
with  a  conformity  to,  and  in  the  fimilitude  of  the  fame  nature 
that  was  the  bafis  of  the  others,  or  uthcrwile  they  will  be  ima- 
ginary, fantaftical,  and  produilive  of  no  real  knowledge. 

*  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  they  fhould  bfe 
^o  formed,  as  to  contain  nothing  which  implies  a  contradidion  ; 
but,  notwithllanding,  it  is  very  evident,  that  they  ^ave  been 
fo  formed,  as  to  imply  it  on  feveral  occafipns,  by  both  ancient 
and  iuodcrn  philofophcrs,  and  (ages:    however,   their  e-r.^rc; 
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"fhould  not  be  a  rule  for  us ;  let  us  fuppofe  that  they  are  (o  n® 
ionger,  and  on  that  fuppofition  affirm,  that  all  thofe  ideas  muft 
"have  a  much  nearer  conformity,  than  that  of  a  poflibility  or 
bare  probability  to  what  we  know  cf  the  exigence  of  bodies 
material  or  fpiritual.  The  ideas  we  here  make  mention  of, 
•have  been  reprefcnted  as  neither  "  intended  to  be  copies  of 
any  body,  nor  referred  to  the  exigence  of  any  thing  as  to 
their  originals."  If  this  could  be  proved  to  be  abfolutejy  true, 
Uridly /peaking,  all  fuch  ideas  would  be  architypes,  and  could, 
in  no  other  maimer,  be  conceived.  But  as  this  is  not  flriflly 
true,  it  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  definition  of  imaginary, 
than  of  real  ideas.  When  our  ideas  and  notions  are  the  moft 
compound,  and  combine  in  the  greateft  variety,  they  are  as 
jvell  as  fimple  ideas,  frequently  copies  ;  they  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  exiftences,  nay,  even  to  particular  exiftences,  as  to 
their  originals.  But  when  they  are  not  fo,  when  they  are  com- 
bined in  the  mind,  as  the  mind  never  perceived  them  to  be 
combined  in  exiftence,  though  this  may  be  faid  to  be  performed 
*'  by  the  free  choice  of  the  mind,  without  any  confideration 
on  the  connexion  they  may  have  in  nature;"  yet  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  impoliible,  that,  when  they  are  real,  they  ihould  be 
quite  arbitrary,  or  quite  void  of  reference  to  exiftence.' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  intention  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  laudable, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himfelf,  mafterly. 
He  proves,  that  metaphyficians  have  greatly  obftruifled  real 
knowledge,  by  erefting  fyftems  upon  hypothefes  that  have  no 
foundation  in  natural  ideas  j  by  treating  of  imperfect  and  in- 
complete ideas,  as  if  they  were  perfedl  and  complete  ;  by  talk- 
ing of  obfcure  ideas  and  notions,  as  if  they  were  diftinft  and 
perfpicuous ;  in  a  word,  by  drawing  a  long  chain  of  deduftlon 
from  falfe  principles.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not 
wholly  guarded  againft  obfcurity  and  fcepticifm.  He  requires 
demonftration  where  he  has  fenfible  conviflion  ;  and,  by  draw- 
ing the  cafuiftical  thread  fine,  has  rendered  it  invifible.  In  a 
word,  he  deteds  error  with  freedom  and  ability,  but  has  not 
fufficiently  guarded  againft  fophiftry  and  obfcurity. 

Art.  VII.  The  Hipry  o/Guftavus  Ericfon,  iT/wg-  o/"  Sweden. 
With  an  introduBory  Hijiory  0/ Sweden,  from  the  Middle  of  the 
T'lvelfth  Century.  By  Henry  Auguftus  Raymond,  Efq;  81/0. 
Price  5 J.     Millar. 

WHatever  portion  of  reputation  the  learned  may  think 
proper  to  afllgn  our  author,  we  doubt  not  but  the  pub- 
lic in  general  will  approve  of  his  labours,  as  he  has  not  only 
•rendered  his  narative  entertaining,  but  felefted  his  fubjeft  with 

judgment. 
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jtidgment.  The  life  of  Guftavus  Vafa  is  one  of  the  moft 
eurioLis  and  inftruftivc  in  modern  hiftory.  After  palling  thro' 
the  flrangeft  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  that  prince,  by  dint  of 
courage  and  perfeverance,  fubdued  adverfity,  raifed  himfelf  to 
a  throne  from  a  private  condition,  civilized  a  fierce  and  bar- 
barous people,  and  quitted  the  ftage  of  life  equally  beloved 
by  his  fubjefts,  and  admired  by  pofterity.  Mr.  Raymond 
introduces  his  hero  v/ith  an  abltracl  of  the  Swedifh  hiftory 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  period  when 
Guftavus  began  to  diliinguifh  himfelf.  This  part  of  the  work 
will,  we  imagine,  prove  efpecially  grsteful  to  the  Englifh  rea- 
der ;  even  the  learned  are  forced  to  have  recourfe,  for  the  annals 
of  the  northern  kingdoms,  to  writers  who  have  fludied  only 
to  be  minute,  and  whofe  greateft  merit,  perhaps,  is  their  re- 
dundancy. Pontanus,  Loccenius,  Meuilius,  Puffendorf,  and 
the  crowds  of  Swedish  and  Danilh  hiftorians,  have  done  little 
more  than  treafure  up  materials  for  fome  future  writers  to 
rear  into  a  beautiful  edifice.  Unmindful  of  the  ornaments  of 
compofition,  they  feem  afiiduous  only  to  relate  every  occur- 
rence in  the  order  of  time  in  which  it  happened,  without  con- 
fidering  that,  like  painters,  general  hiftorians  fhould  exhibit 
none  but  charaderiftical  features,  entirely  omitting  the  fears* 
tet-ters,  and  blemilhes  that  but  disfigure  the  portrait,  and 
weaken  the  refemblance.  With  refpeft  to  our  author's  manner, 
it  is  in  general  fpirited,  though  too  frequently  loaded  with 
forced  and  ftiff  refledtions,  many  of  them  borrowed  from  the 
authors  he  has  too  fervileiy  copied.  We  particularly  mean  Des 
Roches,  Vertot  and  Puftendorf.  An  inftance  of  this  occurs  in 
theanfwer  made  by  kingMagnus  to  the  difafi-'efted  Swedes,  who 
complained,  that  in  beftowing  the  great  offices  of  their  ftate 
on  foreigners,  he  violated  the  oath  taken  at  his  accefiion.  Ac- 
cording to  Puffendorf  and  cur  author,  the  king's  anfwer  was, 

'  That  for  the  good  government  of  his  kingdom  he  had 
occafion  for  wife  counfellors  and  able  fervants ;  and  when  the 
Swedes  had  rendered  themfelves  as  capable  of  ferving  him  and 
his  kingdom  in  thofe  capacities,  as  the  foreigners  he  employed, 
they  fhould  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  want  of  prefer- 
ment ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time  they  could  not  blame  him 
for  ufing  the  fervices  of  men  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  and 
merit,  rather  than  the  imperfea;  alhftance  he  could  receive 
from  the  Swedifh  nobility,  who  had  no  qualifications  to  recom- 
mend them.' 

Loccenius  exprefles  himfelf  in   different  terms,  much  more 

confiftent  with  the  prudence  of  Magnus.     According  to  that 

wtitcr,  his  reply  tended  rather  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation 
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among  the  Swede;;,  and  Simulate  them  to  defcrve"  by  their  me- 
rit the  preferment  at  which  their  ambition  afpired.  His  inten- 
tion was  by  no  means  to  fnock  them  by  contempt,'  but  to  apo- 
logize for  his  own  conduft  in  the  moii  delicate  manner;  and 
that  it  in  foiyie  rneafure  produced  the  effccl  appears  from  the 
hiltorian's  refledlion.  "  Hoc  regium  refponfum  nonnuUorum  ex 
Polcungis  animos  ita  affecit,  ut  tacito  pudore  fuam  ipli  cafii- 
gantes  inertiam,  in  pofirerum  liberos  fuos  aut  facrorum  ut  poli- 
tiarum  literarum  ftudiis,  aut  mihtia;  artibus  excoli  operam  da- 
rent,  qui  fuo  tea. pore  ad  honqres  piovedi  utilia  patrije  inflru- 
menta  uieiimt."  It  is  obvious  from  this;  and  a  variety  of  other 
inftances,  that  our  author  implicitly  relies  on  the  authority  of 
PufFt-ndorf,  fiom  whom  he  has  literally  tranfcribed  his  account; 
that  he  quotes  other  writers  without  having  confulted  them, 
or  at  leaft  rejeils  their  opinions  without  duly  examining  them  ; 
and  that  he  is  more  attentive  to  concinnity,  though  he  has 
miifed  his  aim,  than  to  accuracy  and  impartiality.  It  may  be 
defcending  to  minutenefs  to  remark,  that  his  language  is  fre- 
quently ungrammatical  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning  cer- 
tain capital  blunders.  In  many  inftances  he  has  put  the  no- 
minative cafe  of  the  pronoun  for  the  accufative,  thus,  '  He  pro- 
cured an  interview  with  the  king  of  Denm.ark,  ^vbohe  engaged.' 
The  prepofitions  are  equally  faulty  :  'He  felt  little  companion 
cm.  man.'  '  Conceived  fome  difguft /rc/»  Charles.'  '  Norbius 
forced  each  camp  fuccefiively  and,  by  their  little  inclination  to  af- 
fft  each  other,  put  both  to  flight.'  *  No  ^oo</ fuccefs  could  be 
expefted.'  '  The  fpring  brought  on  an  event  which  made  Nor- 
bius defiil:.'  A  thoufand  other  inaccuracies  occur,  that  tarnifh  but 
^0  not  deftroy  the  merit  of  Mr.  Raymond's  performance,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  is  animated  enough.  We  fhall  give  a  fhort  ab- 
ftraft  of  the  life  of  Gnflavus,  adhering  as  much  as  poflibic  to 
the  words  of  our  author,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  ftile 
and  manner. 

Guftavus  Ericfon,  defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Swe- 
den, was  the  fon  of  Eric  Vafa,  and  the  near  relation  of  Steeno 
Sturius,  the  adminifcrator.  He  poflefled  all  thofe  natural  ad- 
vantages"which  could  prejudice  the  public  in  his  favour.  '  His 
perfoii  was  majeflic  and  graceful,  his  eonverfation  engaging, 
and  his  temper  amiable.  His  capacity  qualified  him  to  con- 
ceive the  nobleft  enterprizes,  and  his  courage  enabled  him  to 
execute  them.  Averfe  to  the  diffipations  and  pleafures  fo  at- 
tradtive  to  moft  perfons  of  his  age,  youth  fceraed  to  have  no 
other  cfi^'edl  on  his  difpofition,  than  to  give  fire  to  his  love  of 
glory,  to  animate  him  in  purfiiit  of  fame,  and  to  qualify  him 
to  fupport  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  martial  lire.' 

At 
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At  the  battle  of  Vedel  Guftavus  exhibited  the  firft  proofs  of 
his  courage  and  military  conduct ;  at  the  head  of  his  fquadron 
he  charged  the  Danes  with  fuch  irrefiftable  impetuofity  as  con- 
tributed greatly  to  their  defeat.  To  revenge  this  difgrac?, 
Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark,  with  a  confiderable  army,  laid 
ilege  in  perlon  to  Stockholm.  .  The  adminiltrator  compelled 
him  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  but  adverfe  winds  detaining  the  Danifli 
monarch  on  the  coafi:,  he  made  feveral  defcents,  and  was  al- 
ways repulfed  by  Guftavus,  to  whom  Steeno  had  entrufted  the 
command  of  the  Sweuifh  cavalry.  The  king's  fleet  being  re- 
duced by  famine  to  great  extremity,  he  fell  upon  a  ftratagem 
whereby  he  got  Guftavus  in  his  power.  Pretending  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty,  he  demanded  Guftavus  as  an  hoftage,  that  no 
infult  fliould  be  off^ed  to  his  perfon  during  the  conference. 
The  noble  Swede  was  forced  on  board,  and  a  fair  wind  fpring- 
ing  up,  was  treacheroufiy  conveyed  info  Denmark.  Chriftiern 
knew  the  affeftion  the  adminiftiator  entertained  for  Guftavus. 
To  procure  a  renewal  of  t'le  treaty  of  Cahnav,  he  menaced  the 
life  of  the  young  hero  ;  but  difappointed  in  his  expectation, 
tried  every  mean^  to  gain  the  hoftage  to  his  party.  Finding 
Guftavus  deaf  to  menaces,  exhortations,  and  promifes,  he  or- 
dered the  officer  in  whofe  cuftody  he  was,  to  put  him  to  death; 
but  the  officer,  fhocked  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  command, 
diverted  his  intentio^^,  by  demonftrating  it  to  be  prejudicial  to 
his  intereft.  In  hopes  of  deriving  fome  advantage  from  his 
life,  the  king  revoked  the  fentence,  fatisfying  himfelf  with 
flridlly  confining  Guftavus.  The  cruelty  with  which  he  was 
treated  during  his  imprifonment,  excited  the  compaffion  of 
Eric  Banner,  a  Danifli  nobleman,  governor  of  Jutland,  and  his 
near  relation.  The  generous  Dane  applied  to  the  king  to  com- 
mit Guftavus  to  his  care,  offering  a  fecurity  of  6000  crowns  of 
gold  for  his  ranfom,  in  cafe  Guftavus  fliould  ftnd  means  to 
efcaps ;  and  obiainecl  Ills'  requeft,  under  pretence  that  the  alli- 
ance between  them  might  enable  him  to  bring  Guftavus  over 
to  the  king's  intereft.  Banner  conduced  his  prifoner  to  Calo, 
endeavouring  by  the  moft  generous  and  obliging  behaviour  to 
eflace  from  his  mind  the  fenfe  of  his  misfortune.  Hunting, 
and  every  amufement  the  country  could  arTord,  were  provided 
in  a  conftant  fucceifion  for  his  entertainment.  He  was  left 
entirely  to  his  liberty,  and  Guftavus  appeared  rather  the  com- 
mander, than  a  prifoner  in  the  caftle.  But  no  plcafures  or 
generous  efforts  could  diiTipate  his  melancholy,  while  his  coun- 
try was  bleeding  under  the  cruelty  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  adminiiii-utor  had  the  maft  preliing  occafion  for  his 
alllftance. 

That 
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That  tyrant  had  again  invaded  Sweden,  defeated  the  adir.i- 
nlftrator's  army  in  a  battle,  in  which  Steeno  Sturius  fell.  He 
had  conquered  all  Sweden,  except  Stockholm  and  Calmar,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  at  Upfal.  The  misfortunes  of  the  king- 
dom pierced  the  heart  of  Gultavus.  '  The  defire  of  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  his  prince  and  friend,  and  of  delivering  his 
country  from  fuch  inhun^.an  oppreflbrs,  perhaps  not  unaccom- 
panied with  fome  motives  of  ambition,  were  irrefiftable  temp- 
tations to  him  to  procure  for  himfelf  that  liberty,  which  he 
could  never  hope  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  Denmark.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  corrupt  the  loyalty  of  Banner,  by  endea- 
vouring to  induce  him  to  confent  to  his  flight,  and  thought  fo 
kind  a  friend  could  not  believe  him  deficient  in  generofity  and 
gratitude,  if  he  tranfmitted  to  him  the  fum,  which  he  had  en- 
gaged to  pay  the  king,  in  cafe  he  fuffered  his  prifoner  to 
efcape. 

*  Having  by  this  refolution  found  a  means  of  acquitting 
himfelf  towards  Banner,  for  the  ufe  he  purpofed  making  of  his 
indulgence,  he  went  out  of  the  caftle  one  morning  at  a  very 
early  hour,  on  pretence  of  taking  his  ufual  diverfion  of  hunt- 
ing, when  difguifing  himfelf  in  the  drefs  of  a  peafant,  he 
purfued  fome  bye-path,  and,  after  travelling  two  days  on  foot, 
he  reached  the  town  ofFiensburg. 

'  No  one  was  then  fuffered  to  go  oiit  of  that  city  without  a 
paffport,  a  thing  for  which  Gullavus  durft  not  apply  ;  and 
yet,  while  he  remained  there,  he  was  hourly  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  being  difcovered.  To  extricate  himfelf  from  this  pe- 
rilous fituation,  he  engaged  in  the  fcrvlce  of  a  man  of  Lower 
Saxony,  who  trafficked  in  cattle,  which  it  was  his  praftice  at 
that  feafon  to  purchafe  in  Jutland  ;  and  by  being  employed  in 
driving  the  beafts,  Guftavus  got  fafe  and  unfufpefted  out  of 
Denmark,  and  went  to  Lu1>ec. 

*  As  foon  as  Eric  Banner  was  informed  that  his  prifoner  had 
made  his  efcape,  he  purfued  him,  and,  having  found  him  at 
Lubec,  vented  fome  fevere  reproaches,  for  the  ungenerous  re- 
turn he  made  to  the  affcftionate  treatment  he  had  received  at 
Calo,  by  expofmg  him  to  the  king's  refentment,  and  the  for- 
feiture of  fo  confiderable  a  fum  of  money. 

*  Guftavus  afluied  him  that  he  was  taking  meafures  to  ac- 
quit that  debt  diredly  ;  and  juftified  his  condiift  fo  power- 
fully, by  reprefenting  his  laudable  motives  for  procuring  him- 
felf that  liberty  which  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  receive  from 
Chriftiern,  that  Banner,  either  convinced  by  reafon,  or  fwayed 
by  affedlion,  returned  home,  well  futisfied  with  the  part  Gufta- 
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vus  had  afteJ  ;  and,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  any  fevere  exami- 
nation,  gave  out,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  overtake  his 
prifoner.' 

Giiftavus  made  feveral  fruitlefs  applications  for  fuccour  to  the 
regency  of  Lubec  ;  he  could  only  receive  a  fmall  fupply  of  mo- 
ney for  his  prefent  exigences,  and  permiflion  to  land  at  Calmar, 
When  he  fet  foot  in  Sweden  his  firll  ii;tention  was  to  throw 
himfelf  into  Calmar,  and  to  animate  the  garrifon  to  a  noble 
defence  ;  but  his  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governor,  who  threatened  to  deliver  him  up  to  Chriftiern,  un- 
lefs  he  immediately  quitted  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  the 
king,  informed  of  the  tranfadion  at  Calmar,  ordered  diligent 
fearch  to  be  made  for  Guftavus  ;  who,  to  elude  his  enemies, 
once  more  affiimed  a  peafant's  drefs,  and  thus  difguifed,  got 
into  a  cart  laden  with  flravv,  and  palhng  undifLOvered  through 
the  whole  Danifh  arrny,  repaired  to  a  cafllc  of  his  father's  in 
Sudermania.  From  this  retreat  he  apprized  his  friends  of  his 
return  to  Sweden;  and  exhorted  them  in  the  moft  pathetic 
terms  to  take  arms  for  the  relief  of  expiring  liberty.  All  his 
endeavours  to  roufe  the  deprelTed  fpirits  of  his  friends  proving 
ineffeilual,  Guftavus  had  recourfe  to  the  peafants,  in  whofe 
ruftic  breads  he  hoped  there  ftill  remained  fome  fparks  of  free- 
dom, and  of  their  inveterate  deteftation  of  Danifh  tyranny.  He 
paffed  under  the  covert  of  the  night  from  cottage  to  cottage  :" 
he  even  ventured  to  appear  at  their  public  meetings ;  but  all  his 
eloquence,  his  pathetic  remonftrances,  and  fpirited  addrefs, 
could  not  move  them  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  liber- 
ty. Difappoiuted  in  every  endeavour,  deprived  of  every  hope 
of  rounng  the  dejedled  minds  of  his  defpairing  countrymen, 
but  ftill  full  of  ardor  to  expofe  his  life  for  the  general  good,  he 
refolved,  if  poflible,  to  enter  Stockholm,  notwithftanding  it 
was  furrounded  and  befet  by  the  Danifh  army.  All  his  pre- 
cautions were  infufficient;  he  was  fo  clofcly  watched,  that  his 
purfuers  arrived  at  the  cottage  he  had  quitted  but  an  hour  be- 
fore. Next  he  endeavoured  to  baflie  the  enquiries  of  his  ene- 
mies by  concealing  himfelf  in  a  monai^ery,  but  he  was  refuted 
admiflion.  Deprived  even  of  a  retreat,  he  at  length  found  aa 
afylum  in  the  obfcure  cottage  of  a  peafant  in  Sudermania, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  fervant  in  his  family.  Here  again 
he  renewed  his  applications  to  his  friends  ;  but  met  wiih  the 
fame  cold  reception  as  before.  Finding  his  endeavours  to  roufe 
men  fo  totally  difpirited  vain,  he  determined  to  v^^ait  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  trufling  that  the  ancient  hatred  of  the 
Swedes  might  again  be  revived  by  the  tyrannical  govetnmt;nt 
of  the  Danifh  monarch. 
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All  this  while  ChrifHcrri  was  befiegingStockholm,  refolutelyde* 
fended  by  the  widow  of  the  late  adminiftrator.  Famine  at  length 
compelled  the  capital  to  furrender.  Soon  after  the  king  wa^s 
crowned  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  mirth  and  feftivity,  difplayed  his. 
treachery  and  barbarity.  In  one  day  ninety  four  fenators  and 
bifhops  were  executed  under  various  pretences,  their  bodies 
thrown  into  a  heap,  and  at  lafi:  burnt,  on  their  becoming  of- 
fcnfive  by  putrefaftion. 

*  Guftavus  was  at  the  houfe  of  his  old  fervant,  when  this 
horrible  maflacre  was  perpetrated  at  Stockholm.  The  ac- 
count, which  reached  him  in  his  retirement,  affefted  him  in 
the  moft  fenfible  manner.  His  father,  many  of  his  relations, 
and  almoft  all  his  friends,  were  flain  in  one  fatal  day ;  his  mo- 
ther and  fifler  caft  into  a  loathfome  prifon ;  his  country  de- 
prived of  the  affiftance  it  might  in  time  have  hoped  to  find 
from  a  numerous  and  powerful  nobility,  and  groaning  under 
the  cruelty  of  the  moft  deteftable  tyrant.  General  diftrefs  cried 
more  loudly  than  ever  for  deliverance:  but  what  hope  could  he 
entertain,  without  friends  or  dependants ;  deftitute  of  men  or 
money  to  raife  an  army ;  not  even  able  to  defend  his  own 
life,  which  was  environed  with  dangers.  If  he  llaid  long  in 
the  fame  place  he  was  expofed  to  fufpicion ;  by  frequently 
moving  it,  he  could  fcarcely  fail  of  being  difcovered,  as  his 
former  high  ftation,  and  diftinguiflied  behaviour,  rendered  him 
almoft  univerfally  known.  His  life  was  in  equal  danger  from 
the  treachery  and  avarice  of  his  countrymen,  whofe  nature 
feemed  already  embafed  by  fervitude,  and  from  the  vigilance  of 
thofe  whom  his  implacable  enemies  employed  to  lay  in  wait 
for  him. 

*  In  this  perilous  ftate,  ihe  province  of  Dalecarlia  alone  of- 
fered him  the  leaft  probability  of  a  fafe  retreat,  if  he  could 
reach  it  undifcovered.  Rendered  in  many  parts  inaccefHble  by 
high  mountains,  and  almoft  impenetrable  forefts,  the  inhabi- 
tants had,  in  the  moft  oppreflive  reigns,  preferved  a  degree  of 
liberty  beyond  what  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  could  boaft. 
As  thefe  natural  advantages  of  their  country  rendered  it  im- 
polFible  entirely  to  fubdue  them,  the  prudence  of  their  kings 
had  prevented  iheir  making  an  attempt,  which  would  only  ferve 
to  evince  a  v/ant  of  power  to  effeft  the  end  they  aiined  at. 
They  had  therefore  always  permitted  the  Dalt-carlians  to  enjoy 
their  peculiar  cuftoms ;  they  were  exempt  from  all  garrifon':, 
and  the  maintenance  of  any  troops,  paying  only  a  fmall  tri- 
bute of  fuiTS  to  the  king,  who  was  not  fuffered  to  enter  that 
province,  \vithout  having  firft  given  hoftages  to  fecure  the  in- 
habitants from  any  attempts  againft  their  liberties. 

*  Guftavus 
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*  Guftavus  not  only  expedled  a  fafe  retreat  in  Dalecarlia, 
but  had  fome  hopes  in  the  unconquerable  fpirit  of  the  people, 
whoJe  ferocity,  untamed  by  iuboruination  (for  there  was  little 
inequality  of  power  or  property  among  them)  and  implacable 
enemies  to  tyranny,  which  they  feared  might  one  day  extend 
to  themfelves,  rendered  them  fit  aflbciates  for  a  defperate  en- 
terprize. 

*  Encouraged  by  thefe  views,  Guftavus  had  again  recourfe 
to  his  rultic  habit;  and,  by  the  favour  of  his  difguife,  or  more 
properly  by  the  peculiar  care  of  Providence,  which  prcTerved 
him  for  great  and  noble  purpofes,  he  paffed  undifcovered 
through  a  country  befet  with  perfons  who  were  diligently  feek- 
ing  him,  and  arrived  fafe  in  Dalecarlia. 

*  Befides  its  mountains  and  its  forefts,  ,this  province  afforded 
a  retreat,  not  only  from  the  eyes  of  men,  but  even  from  the 
light  of  the  fun  :  the  copper  mines  furnillied  an  afylum  fo  fafe, 
as  to  remove  fear  from  the  moft  timorous  mind.  In  fo  labo- 
rious a  country,  an  idle  perfon  might  have  become  a  fubjeft  of 
fpeculation ;  therefore,  Guftavus  apphed  to  one  "of  the  moft 
wealthy  inhabitants  to  furnifti  him  with  employment.  This 
gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Andrew  Lakintta,  had  been  his 
cotemporary  at  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  and  foon  uifcovered  the 
admired  Guftavus,  under  the  habit  of  a  peaiant.  The  gene- 
rofity  of  Andrew's  nature  fufficiently  preferved  Guftavus  from 
any  bad  confequences  arifing  from  this  difcovery,  and  the  ufe 
he  made  of  it  was,  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  this  gentleman  to 
join  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  excite  the  Dalecarlians  to  affift 
him,  in  delivering  the  Swedes  from  the  grievous  yoke  with  which 
they  were  oppreffed.' 

Guftavus  however  finding  this  gentleman  too  cautious  to  af~ 
fift  him,  determined  to  feeli  for  bolder  aflbciates.  He  went  to 
the  houfe  of  one  Peterfon,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  army, 
where  he  had  behaved  with  intrepidity. 

*  He  met  with  a  very  affeftionate  reception  from  Peterfon, 
who  entered  with  eagernefs  into  his  views,  and  concerted  with 
him  every  neceffary  preparative  for  the  execution  of  their  en- 
terprize.  He  appeared  more  ardent  than  even  Guftavus  him- 
felf,  and  expreffed  a  more  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Danes.  Guf- 
tavus encouraged  his  zeal  by  the  promife  of  great  rewards  and 
honours;  and,  when  all  their  meafures  were  fettled,  Peterfon 
fct  out,  as  he  declared,  towards  the  houfes  of  fuch  of  his  friends 
as  he  hoped  might  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  their  undertaking. 

'  Peterfon's  departure  was  with  very  oppofite  views  from  thofe 

he  profeffed.     AIJ  his  affedion  and  refpeft  for  Guftavus's  per- 
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fon,  and  his  zeal  for  his  caufe,  were  coiinterfeircd,  with  an  in- 
tention of  fixing  him  in  his  houfe,  till  he  could  fecure  a  great 
reward  from  the  viceroy,  for  delivering  him  into  his  hands  ; 
and  to  efFed  this  treacherous  projeft  in  ])erfon  was  the  real 
bufinefs  about  which  he  was  gone  :  nor  had  he  concealed  it 
fo  (Vrefully  from  his  wife,  but  that  Ihe,  who  knew  the  badnefs 
of  his  difpofition,  was  fufficiently  fenfible  of  hi'?  defign.  Such 
a  piece  of  treachery  mult  Hiock  every  generous  narure,  but 
appeared  in  Ihll  a  blacker  light  from  the  amiable  condud  of 
Guftavus,  which  recommended  him  to  the  affeftions  of  every 
heart  that  had  the  leart  fenfe  of  merit ;  for,  while  the  grearnefs 
of  his  mind  a'ld  undaunted  courage  excited  admiration,  the 
gentlenefs  of  his  manners  rendered  him  beloved. 

*  Peterfon's  wife  wilhed  to  prevent  her  husband  from  the 
execution  of  a  crime  againft  juftice,  faith,  and  hofpitality, 
though  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  part  fhe  a^ed  in  it 
being  liable  to  difcovery,  and  thereby  exjwfing  her  to  his  in- 
dignation. Generofity  conquered  fear  ;  (he  acquainted  Gufta- 
vus with  his  danger,  and,  under  the  conduft  of  a  faithful  fer- 
vant,  leiit  him  to  the  houfe  of  a  clergyman,  whofe  probity  and 
honour  fhe  thought  would  fecure  hirii  a  fafe  afylum; 

*  Peterfon  came  back  the  next  day,  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops  under  his  diredion,  and  placed  them  round  the  houfe, 
to  jirevent  his  gueft  from  all  chance  ot  efcaping  ;  but,  on  en- 
tering it,  Guftavus  was  no  where  to  be  found  ;  and  t'-e  filence 
ofthofe,  who  were  parties  in  his  flight,  left  the  Danes  in  all 
their  former  perple;iity  about  the  place  of  his  reircat. 

*  The  clergyman,  to  whofe  fidelify  Guftavus's  deliverer  had 
entnifted  him,  was  not  unworthy  her  confidence.  Void  of  the 
mmbition  which  attached  ir.oft  of  his  order  to  the  Datiifn  int'e- 
reft,  he  applied  himfclf  to  the  duties  of  his  fundicn,  without 
ainiing  at  that  promotion,  which  could  be  procured  only  by 
fervili'cy  and  fallhood,  and  defired  not  to  rife  to  the  dignities  of 
the  church,  by  means  that  rendered  him  unwortiiy  to  officiate 
in  it.  His  humanity  was  rnoft  fenfibly  touched  with  the  fnf- 
ferings  of  his  wretched  country,  and  he  received-Guilavus  with 
the  refpect  due  to  one,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  future  de- 
liverer of  tlie  nation.  Not  to  be  wanting  to  the  truft  rcpofed 
in  him  by  a  woman,  whofe  vii  tues  he  highly  efteemed,  he  con- 
cealed Guflavus  in  a  fecret  chamber  within  his  church,  to  fe- 
cure him  from  being  difcovered,  if  the  infidfli'y  or  weckncfs 
of  his  guide  fijould  betray  the  place  to  which  he  had  conduced 

'him,  and  thereby  expofe  the  houfe  to  be  feaiched  by  tlie  difap- 
poiuted  and  treacherous  Peterfon. 
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■*  The  regard  this  good  man  had  firfl:  Hicwn  to  Giiftavus  on 
account  of"  his  caufe,  charaf^cr,  and  recommendation,  grew, 
upon  acquaintance,  into  affeftion,  for  his  focial  virtues.  He 
nnr  only  approved,  but  encouraged  his  defigns,  and  entered  fo 
far  into  the  execution  of  tliem,  as  to  fpread  among  his  friends 
reports  of  farther  encroachments,  which  the  Danes  were  pre-, 
paring,  and  of  their  hafte  to  make  the  Dalecarlians  equal  fuf- 
ferers  with  the  reil  of  Sweden.  Such  alarming  accounts  (bon 
fpiead  into  a  general  rumour;  and  increadng  the  difconteiits 
of  the  people,  rendered  them  more  difpofed  to  rebel.  When 
their  minus  were  thus  prepared,  he  advifed  Guftavus  to  addrefs 
the  multitude  at  an  approaching  feliival,  which  was  yearly  ce- 
lebrated at  Mora,  during  the  Chriftmas  holidays,  when  he 
might,  by  one  of  thofe  fudden  fits  of  refentment  and  defpera- 
tinn,  fo  natural  to  a  fierce  and  favage  people,  at  once  levy 
fuch  an  army,  as  would  raife  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  friends, 
and,  by  infpiring  his  cou.ntrymen  with  hopes  of  fuccefs,  awaken 
in  them  the  neceflary  courage  to  attempt  it. 

'  There  was  a  boldnefs  in  this  meafure,  which,  well  fuiting 
the  greatnefs  of  Gullavus's  views,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his 
mind,  he  agreed  to  the  propofal  without  hcfitatiou.  On  the 
felVival  day  he  appeared  among  the  people,  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed both  his  nam.e  and  his  intention.  "  He  urged  the 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  Danes,  and  the  impending  danger 
which  threarened  Dalccarlia,  fince  that  province,  the  only  one 
in  Sweden  that  had  been  fo  long  fpared,  was  now  going  to 
be  the  fcene  of  their  brutality.  He  reprefented  to  them  their 
great  ftrength,  the  large  arm.ies  which  they  alone  could  fupply, 
their  well-known  valour,  the  honour  of  tlse  enterprize,  which 
would  at  once  deliver  their  country,  and  preferve  themfelve? 
from  the  moft  fanguinary  tyrant  that  nature  ever  produced.'* 
He  omitted  no  argument  which  could  operate  on  any  of  their 
paifions,  and  animate  them  to  join  him.  The  gracefulnefs  of 
his  perfon,  the  dignity  and  fweetnefs  of  his  manner,  the  intre- 
pidity of  his  afpeft,  joined  with  his  natural  eloquence,  his  high 
birth  and  great  reputation,  added  force  to  his  arguments ;  but 
the  moll  accidental  circumliance  was  peculiarly  prevalent ;  the 
north  wind  blew  all  the  time  he  was  fpeaking,  which  being 
one  of  the  great  objedts  of  that  people's  fuperflition,  who  ei^ 
teemed  it  the  moft  propitious  fjgn,  they  auguratcd  his  future 
fuccels  from  fo  cafual  an  incident.  The  place  re'bunded  with 
their  acclamations,  and  llrong  afiurances  of  facrificing  their 
lives  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  joined  with  the  wildefl  expref- 
fions  of  rage  and   refentment  againft  the  Danes. 

C  c  3  «  Four 
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*  Four  hundred  of  thefc»  brave  Dalecarlians  immediately 
formed  themfelves  into  a  body,  and  cinfe  Guilavus  for  their 
leader.  To  prevent  the  firft  fallies  of  their  courage  from  cool- 
ing, and  to  increafe  his  party  by  a  fuccefsful  beginning,  he 
led  them  in  the  night  againrt  the  caftle  of  the  perfon,  who 
had  the  title,  rather  than  the  power,  of  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince. They  found  him  in  the  utmoft  fecurity,  depending  on 
the  deprefftd  ftate  \:.  which  the  Swedes  at  that  time  appeared, 
with  only  a  weak  guard  for  his  defence;  thefe  the  Dalecarlians 
flew,  and  foon  forced  the  caftle.  Guftavus  gave  them  the 
plunder,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  faved  the  life  of  the  go- 
vernor.' 

From  this  2sra  we  may  date  Guftavus's  good  fortune,  which 
continued  almoft  without  interruption  until  he  expelled  the  Da- 
nifli  tyrant,  and  was  raifed,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  na- 
tion, to  the  fovereignty  of  that  kingdom  he  had  fo  bravely 
refcued  from  bondage.  The  whole  of  his  reign  was  a  feries 
of  heroic  aftions,  in  which  he  equally  difplayed  the  virtues  of 
the  man,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ftatefman  :  but  as  entering 
into  a  detail  of  his  government  would  exceed  the  limits  pre- 
fcribed  to  an  article,  we  fhall  conclude  with  the  following  cha- 
rafter,  drawn  by  our  author. 

*  Guftavus  died  at  Stockholm  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  carried  to  Upfal,  where  it  was  interred  ; 
but  the  memory  of  his  virtues  were  preferved  in  every  Swe- 
diflr  bofom.  His  fubjeds  lamented  him  with  that  fmcere  and 
unfeio-ned  affliftion  which  affords  the  nobleft  elogium  to  a 
prince.  Their  tears,  the  moft  eloquent  expreflion  of  forrow, 
flowed  fafter  than  their  words,  for  language  is  better  fuited  to 
lefs  poignant  grief.  Every  Svvede  was  his  hiftoriographer,  for 
their  memories  were  a  record  of  all  his  adlions,  and  bare  rela- 
tion his  beft  panegyric. 

\  '  No  prince  was  ever  more  juftly  entitled  to  the  love  of  his 
fubjefts  than  Guftavus,  if  we  confider  either  the  fituation  from 
which  he  delivered,  or  that  in  which  he  left  them.  In  his  ear- 
lieft  youth  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour;  and  by  the 
happy  mixture  of  an  uncommon  juftnefs  of  thought,  with  the 
grcatefl  aftivity  of  mind,  he  entered  the  world  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  experience,  joined  with  the  warmth  and  vigour 
of  a  youthful  imagination.  His  fuperior  talents  foon  rendered 
him  of  fu  much  confequence,  that  Chriftiern  thought  his  re- 
moval from  the  adminiftrator,  who  found  him  hi?  wifel^  coun- 
fellor,  was  not  too  dearly  purchafed  by  the  moft  flagrant 
treachery  and  fcaudalous  breach  of  faith.  The  next  fceneof 
his  life  has  more  the  air  of  romance  than  hiflory.     That  in- 

furmountable 
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furmountable  greatnefs  of  foul  which  could  encourage  one  man, 
deftitute  of  fortune,  without  aflbciate,  in  that  particular  with- 
out friend,  to  hope  that  he  might  deliver  his  country,  and 
could  lead  him  to  dare  the  attempt,  would  in  ficlion  be  though:: 
out  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  amazing  to  a  common 
mind  than  to  fee  him,  regardlefs  of  the  dangers  which  befet 
him  on  every  fide,  not  difcouraged  by  difappointments,  nor 
difpirited  by  difficulties,  wander  alone  through  a  kingdom, 
feeking  affociates  in  an  enterprlze  for  which  no  fmall  forces 
would  fuffice. 

'  When,  contrary  to  all  reafonahle  hope,  he  had  fucceeded' 
his  vigilance  .was  not  abated  by  fuccefs.  He  conduced  his 
little  army  with  all  the  prudence  ?nd  wifdom  of  the  moft  expe- 
rienced general,  while  he  expofed  his  perfon  with  an  undaunted 
intrepidity,  which  in  moft  cafes  would  juflly  have  expofed  a 
leader  to  the  imputation  of  rafhncfs,  but  was  in  him  agree- 
able to  the  moft  exaft  prudence.  His  foldiers  ferved  volunta- 
rily, without  pay,  and  with  no  other  fubordination  than  what 
arofe  from  their  love  and  veneration  for  him.  His  courage  ia- 
vlgorated  them  ;  they  were  brave  from  his  example,  and  would 
have  looked  on  caution  in  the  light  of  cowardice. 

*  Few  princes  who  have  been  fortunate  In  the  race  of  glory 
can  ceafe  the  purfuit  of  it,  and  fufl'er  wifdom  and  juftice  to 
mark  the  bounds  beyond  which  they  fliould  not  pafs.  This 
was  not  the  cafe  with  Guftavus.  If  ever  we  may  fuppofe  a 
man  who  gained  a  throne  was  aftuated  by  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try, rather  than  ambition,  furely  Guftavus  may  receive  this 
teftimony  from  us.  Ambition  is  boundlefs ;  it  knows  not  how 
to  fay  to  the  conquering  fword,  "  thus  far  ftaalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther."  This  prince  never  attempted  to  extend  the  fuc- 
cefs of  his  arms  beyond  the  deliverance  of  his  own  country. 
But  as  his  aim  was  to  reftore  it  to  liberty,  he  next  attacked 
another  tyranny,  that  of  the  church,  and  with  unwearied  pe.rr 
feverance  introduced  a  religion,  lefs  calculated  to  enflave,  buj: 
more  fit  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  people. 
-  *  There  is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Guftavus's'attentlon  to 
the  Lutheran  profeflion  might  be  firft  direfted  by  political  views-, 
the  neceffity  of  abating  the  exorbitant  power  and  riches  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  finding  another  fund  for  the  expences  of  the 
government  than  taxes,  which  drained  the  poor  people  of  the 
beft  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  ftrong  inducements 
to  eftabhfh  it.  But  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  his  whole 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  reformation,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  when  he  examined  the  doftrine,  he  became  a  fincere  con- 
vert to  the  r<;ligion,  and  himfelf  embraced  the  faith  which  he 
C  c  4.  recom- 
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recommended  to  his  fubjeds,  and  eftablifhed  in  a  manner  fuit* 
able  to  its  precepts  :  free  from  the  fpirit  of  perfecution,  he  to- 
lerated the  prejudices  of  his  fubjefts,  and  chofe  rather  to  con- 
vince their  reafon  than  force  their  confciences.  His  life  was 
fuitable  to  his  profefTioii ;  fo  ready  to  forgive,  that  few  things 
were  lefs  dangerous  than  offending  him.  He  never  punifhed, 
but  where  mercy  to  thole  who  were  not  criminal  abfolutely  re- 
quired it.  Jn  the  execution  of  jufrice,  wherein  himfclf  was  no 
party,  he  was  impartial  and  rigid,  elteeming  a  flrift  execution 
of  the  laws  the  trueft  clemency.  His  tender  affeftions  had 
Jio  private  objedls  but  his  wives  and  children;  beyond  thofe 
intimate  ties,  ^11  his  fubjeds  fhared  them  in  proportion  to  their 
real  merits.  He  had  neither  favourites  nor  miftreffes ;  irsG. 
from  all  vice,  and,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  humanity,  void 
of  weakrelles. 

*  His  regal  power  was  greater  than  any  of  his  predecefibrs 
Crijoycd  ;  for  the  people  ceafed  to  difpute  an  authority  which 
w.as  employed  only  for  their  happinefs;  but  how  far  it  was 
frotn  being  abiblute  appears  from  the  fate  of  his  fon  Eiic, 
who  did  not  inherit  fo  large  a  fliare  of  power  as  was  requifite 
to  fecure  to  him  a  fovereignty  which  he  abufed.  Guftavus 
ieemed  born  for  royalty  ;  his  beauty,  the  gracefulnefs  of  his 
perfon,  and  his  majeftic  air,  at  once  engaged  and  awed  his 
beholders.  His  underftanding  and  manner  were  free  firm  the 
rufticity  then  ufual  to  the  Swedes ;  he  was  eloquent,  gentle, 
affable;  and,  by  his  example,  foftened  their  ferocity,  and 
humanized  his  people.  His  fecial  virtues  and  amiable  inter- 
courfe  charmed  in  proportion  as  they  were  little  known  in 
that  kin^d(  m  till  they  appeared  in  him  :  gentlenefs  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  manners  are  delightful  to  all;  but  they  furprized,  while 
they  pleafed  the  Swedes,  and  operated  like  a  fort  of  enchant- 
ment on  all  who  were  capable  of  a  due  fenfe  of  them.  He 
tai:ght  them,  thr.t  elegance  to  a  certain  degree  m.ight  be  at- 
tained without  effeminjicy,  and  focial  pleafure  enjoved  without 
vice.  The  pleafmg  and  innocent  luxuries  of  life  he  introduced 
for  the  beft  purpofes;  and  while  by  them  he  foftened  their 
tempers  into  humanity,  he  took  care  that  they  (hould  not  cor- 
rupt their  manners  as  Chrirtians,  confiantly  reftraining  them 
from  every  abufe  and  excefs,  by  the  example  of  irreproachable 
virtue  in  his  own  conduft. 


..  *!  While  he  rendered  them  lefs  favage,  he  inftrufled  theiif 
ignorance,  and  enriched  them  by  extending  their  commerce. 
He  ieit  his  kingdom  furni(hed  with  every  encouragement  for 
induftry,  ample  rewards  for  knowledge,    relief  for  the  poor, 
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land  cnnfolation  for  the  fick  and  difeafed,  in  the  rtiagazines, 
the  fchools,  and  the  hofpitals  which  he  eftablifhed.' 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  ;the  life  of  Gullavus  Ericfon  has 
its  blemiflics  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  beauties.  In  general, 
the  ftile  is  rapid  and  fluent,  though  fometimes  flippant  and 
unchafte.  Straining  for  antithefes  of  expreflion,  has  mifled 
our  author;  hunting  for  new  thoughts  and  reflexions  upon 
every  incident,  difgulls  his  readers  ;  but  the  novelty  of  hisfub- 
jeft,  the  livelinefs  of  his  didlion,  and  the  interefting  manner 
in  which  he  has  worked  up  his  principal  charadler,  diftinguifh 
talents,  and  ought  to  fecure  applaufe. 


Art.  VIII.  OvidV  Metamorphofes  Epitomized  in  an  Engliftl  Poetical 
Style.      For    the   Ufe  and  Entertainment  of  the   Laaies  of  Great 
,.  ,  Britain.     %^jo.     Pi:  y.     Horsficld. 

THE  metamorphofes  of  this  eafy  and  polite  poet,  form  a 
beautiful  fyllem  of  allegorical  morality;  and  fome  au- 
thors have  ventured  to  aflirm,  that  under  this  myftical  veil  is 
concealed  a  great  pa^-t  of  the  ancient  philofophy.  The  heathea 
mythology  includes  a  large  portion  of  what  we  term  lite- 
rature ;  and  Ovid,  perhaps,  is  the  beil  hiftorian  of  thofe  falfe 
deities.  We  cannot  read  a  page  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  poet,  ba|: 
we  meet  v.-ith  an  allufion  to  pagan  luperflition,  without  a  per- 
feft  knowledge  of  which  the  author  proves  difficult  and  infipid. 
The  greatcft  beauties  of  poetry  are  drawn  from  the  divine  ma- 
chinery ;  and  foir.e  eminent  modern  critics  have  given  for  a 
reafon  why  we  fall  fliort  of  antiquity  in  the  epopee,  that  we  have 
rejected  their  gods  ;  every  allufion  therefore  to  their  mythology 
muft  appear  unnatural,  when  it  is  difijelieved  and  contemned. 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  fevcral  of  the  fables  difcover  a  flrik- 
ing  and  evident  fimilitude  to  the  moral  intended,  both  in  the 
ftrudure  of  the  fable,  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  names  by 
which  the  aftors  are  charaddrifed.  He  looks  upon  them  not  as 
the  invention  of  the  perfons  who. relate  them,  the  produd  of 
the  age,  and  the  off^spring  of  a  fertile  poetical  imagination, 
but  the  facred  relics,  the  gentle  whifpers,  and  the  fragrant 
breath  of  better  times,  that,  from  the  tradition  of  more  ancient 
ages,  was  ecchoed  by  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks. 
His  endeavours  indeed  to  interpret  many  of  them,  have  not 
been  very  fuccefsfid  ;  but  they  are  always  ingenious.  Above 
half  of  the  transformations,  however,  related  by  Ovid,  are  felf- 
cvident;  every  fchool-boy  is  able  to  explain  the  moral. 

With  refpecl,  to  the  epitome  before  us,  it  is  judicious,  and,  in 
many  places,  exceedingly  elegant  and  pretty.     We  have  not 

fetn 
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;(een  a  better  exprefTed  dedication  than  that  addrefled  by  the  edi- 
tor to  the  lady  Lennox,  for  whofe  private  ufe  the  verfion  was 
iirft  intended.  The  following  fhort  extra^  will  afford  a  fufii- 
cient  fpecimen  of  the  performance.  , 

*  The  four  ages  of  the  world. 

*  Tire  golden-age  was  firft,  when  man  no  rule  but  uncofr 
rupted  reafon  kntw.  Needlefs  was  written  law  where  none 
cpprefs'd  :  but  void  of  care  and  crime  they  pals'd  their  time  in 
fafety  and  in  eafe.  The  teeming  earth,  unhurt  with  ploughs, 
produc'd  her  flores  of  corn,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  gentle  ze- 
phyrs immortal  fpring  maintaia'd. 

'But  when  good  Saturn  was  by  Jove  dethron'd,  fucceeding 
times  behold  a  filvcr-agc.  Then  appearM  fura.ncr,  autumn, 
winter,  and  the  fpring  v^as  but  a  feafun  of  the  year.  The  air 
began  to  glow  with  fultry  heats,  and  fhivering  mortals  were  by 
ice  and  fnow  driven  into  caves  and  homely  llieds.  Then  the 
earth  was  plovv'd  and  fown,  and  labouring  oxen  groan'd  be- 
neath the  yoke. 

*  To  this  came  next,  the  brazen-age,  a  warlike  tho'  not  im- 
pious offspring. 

*  Then  fucceeded  the  iron  age.  Truth,  modef1:y,  and  fhame 
forfook  the  world,  and  in  their  flead  came  avarice,  fraud,  and 
violence.  Greedy  mortals,  not  content  with  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  fields,  digg'd  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the 
curfed  metals,  gold  and  iron,  one  to  aflault,  the  other  to  betray 
mankind.  Now  with  brandifh'd  weapons  in  their  hands,  the 
•world  is  broken  loofa  from  moral  ties.  Faith  vaniihes,  and  jul- 
tice  here  oppreis'd  to  heaven  at  laft  returns.' 


Art.  IX.  Lex  Coronatoria  :  or,  the  Office  and  Duty  of  Coroners,  tn 
three  Parts.      Wherein  the  Theory  of  the   Office    is    dijlin^ly   laid 

,  donvn$  and  the  Pr</Ldice  illujirated,  by  a  Jull  Colic  a  ion  of  Prece- 
dents, formed  upon  the  Theory.  To  ixjhich  is  prefixed  an  Introduc- 
tion, gi-uing  feme  Account  of  the  Antient  State  and  Dignity  of  tlx 
Office.  Vjeful  for  all  Corporations,  PrecinSis,  and  Liberties,  -who 
have  their  feparate  Coroners  ;  and  all  Perfons  prailfing,  or  cotir 
cerned  in  the  Crown  Lavu.  By  Edward  Umfreville,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Efq;  Senior  Coroner  for  the  County  of  Middlefex,  and 
F.S.A.L.     In  Tnuo  Volumes.     8yo.      Pr.  los.      Grifftths. 

SHOULD  Edward  Umfreville,   E%  by  fome  untoward  ac- 
rif^ent,   ftumblc  in  the  purfuit  of  honeft  fame,  he  has  this 
c«n  olation,  that  no  man  ever  more  earncftl)  puiied  his  cheeks 

to 
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to  give  breath  to  the  trumpet  of  felf-praife.     He  begins  with 
exhibiting,   in   detail,    the  preference   to    the  other  candidates 
fhewn  him  by  the  county  of  Middle/ex,  when  he  was  elefted  to 
the  office  of  coroner ;  the  incredible  pains  he  took  to  render 
himfelf  worthy  of  the  choice  of  his  conftituents  ;  his  repeated' 
applications  to  John  King,  Efq;  and  George   Rivers,   Efq;  his 
^redeceffors  in  that  office,  for  feme  inltrudions  to  regulate  his 
conduft,  and   his   as  frequent  difappointments  from  thofe  gen- 
tlemen, who  feemed  to  have  no  guiding  ftar  to  direft  their  own 
courfe,  amidftthefhoals  and  rocks  of  ir.quelts ;  in  a  word,  hovsT; 
our  fage  author  at  length   difcovered,   '  that  the  duty  v^as  not 
difcharged  with  becoming  care  and  diligence;  that  the  praflice, 
of  the  office  was  too  frequently  deputed,  and  the  office  itfelfin^ 
dcfpife.'     Having  further  difcovered,  by  dint  of  penetration,  *  a 
prevailing  irregularity,  and  not  only   a  general  negligence  and 
inunlform  pradice,  but  what  is  more,  the  footfteps  of  a  fcheming^ 
Jpes  falkndi^   he   refolved  upon    doing  fomething  for  himfelf," 
vvhich  he  now  generoully  communicates  for  the  public  emo- 
lument. 

Mr,  Umfreville  very  judiciously  obferves,  '  that  tho'  in  courfe 
of  the  work  it  will  appear,  that  fome  of  his  quondam  |frede- 
ceffors  have  denied  the  reins  of  aftion  to  the  prudent  conduft 
and  difcretion  of  an  upright  heart,  the  njiriutis  amor,  and  have 
been  therefore  juftly  cenfured,  by  which  bon.-e  memori^  hath  been 
erafed  from  the  }?iarble  of  remembraiTce  ;  yet  the  inftances  con- 
firm the  jullice,  and  fhew  what  they  ought  to  have  been.'  There 
is  really  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe  contained  in  this  aenigma. 
As  the  following  remark  is  not  a  bit  inferior  in  point  of  preci- 
fion,  we  cannot  deny  our  readers  the  fatisfaftion  of  tailing  the 
cud   of  wifdom. 

♦  But  as  one  fcahhed  ?i\e^^  may  infefl  the  whole  flock,  which 
may  reafonably  become  fufpefted,  by  the  appearance  of  2^ /potted 
companion  ;  fo  it  is  equally  certain,  that  if  the  officer's  virtue 
once  ftagger,  it  is  moft  affuredly  lofl ;  and  the  ' /pes  faUendi* 
once  countenanced,  will  always  endeavour  to  hoodwink  its 
views,  and  by  artfully  aflbciating,  infinuate  a  taint,  and  affefk 
the  whole  body  ;  by  which  means  the  ^Mell-mmning  mind  will 
partake  of  the  blemifh,  and  lie  under  an  equal  fufpicion  and 
difrepute  :  in  fliort,  *■  fum  bonui  13  ^rugV  is  tlie  officer's  belt 
Ibield  ;  and  the  '  mens  conjcia  recti''  the  inward  fatisfaftion,  his 
fure  comfort.' 

This  indeed  is  talking  with  freedom,  as  Mr.  Umfreville  ob- 

ferves  ;  but  *  be  that  as  it  may,  fads  are  ftubborn  things ;  it  is 

the  galled  horfe    that  winces  ;  and   let  the  flrieken  deer  go 

'  weep. 
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weep. — When  the  phyfician  is  called  in  with  a  curative  inten- 
tion, the  prefcriptiou  muil  contain  fome  purgatives,  and  I  think 
I  cannot  fay  lefs  ;  '  plaudite^  will  ever  attend  due  merit ;  and  *  in 
fretio  eJJ'e'  Hiould  be  the  profped  of  us  all :  if  the  following 
*  piimiii^y^  therefore,  or  firrt  effay,  can  anyways  help  tofubdue 
the  <■  faUmdi  fpes,^  the  laudible  practice  will  confirm  it.* 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  have  perceived  that  our  author 
is  no  common  writer  ;  fo  much  proverbial  dignity,  and  vaft 
erudition,  indicate  very  peculiar  talents.  But  diffidence  is  the 
Ihfeparable  attendant  on  merit  :  even  the  learned  Mr.  Umfre- 
ville  profcffjs,  '  that  tho'  he  has  courage  enough  to  difregard  the 
carping  Morr.-js,  whofe  only  ratio  is  fee  'volo,  yet  he  will  efteem  the 
generous  amending  hand,  and  always  have  him  in  remembrance. 

V7e  fliall  now,  after  fuch  ample  fpecimens  of  our  author's 
erudition  and  good  fenfe,  content  ourfelves  with  informing  the 
reader  of  the  general  plan  of  this  ftupendons  monument  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  genius.  Mr.  Umfreville  has  divided  hia 
woik  into  three  parts.  In  the  firft  he  lays  down  the  theory  or 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  coroner's  office  ;  in 
the  fecond,  the  theory  or  knowledge  of  the  pra£iical  branch  ; 
^nd  in  the  third,  he  exhibits  a  full  mode  and  method  of  prac- 
tice. Now  becaufe  the  reader  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  in  what 
refpedls  the  theory  and  knowledge  of  the  r;-/OT«;a/ branch,  differ 
from  the  theory  and  knowledge  of  the  /at^^W branch,  we  will 
afTure  them  that  they  aftually  do  differ,  ipfe  dixit ;  Mr.  Umfre- 
ville fays  fo,  that's  enough. 

In  the  execution  of  this  ingenious  plan,  there  appears  fuch  a 
depth  of  folid  learning,  as  we  profefs  the  fliort  line  of  our  un^ 
derflanding  unable  to  fathom ;  we  therefore  refer,  for  a  more 
aiDple  account,  to  the  fage  critic  at  the  *  *  *  *,  whofe  fym- 
pathetic  genius  may  polTibly  diveto  the  bottom  of  this  profound 
author. 


Foreign    Articles. 
Art.  X.   Mtmoin  fur  lalangue  Celtique,  par  M.  Bullet.    2  Vols, 
in  Fol.     Paris. 

IT  is  aftonidiing,  with  what  probable  arguments  writers  of 
ability  will  fupport  affertions  direftly  oppofite.  We  lately 
gave  in  account  of  an  ingenious  performance,  wrote  by  M. 
Barbazon  f,  i"  vvhich  he  affuts,  that  no  traces  of  the  Celtic  are 
difcoverable  in  the  modern  languages.  M.  Bullet  is  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.     All   the   Europeans  appear  to  him   defcended 

+  Vid.  Ciitical  Review  for  Oa.  1760.     Art.  XIV. 
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from  one  common  origin,  and,  confeqiiently,  now  fpeak  only 
different  dialefts  of  the  fame  language.  Tiie  defcendants  of 
Japhet  paffed  into  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  they 
brought  with  them  a  language  which  our  author  takes  to  have 
been  the  Celtic,  whence  was  derived  the  Latin,  afterwards  new 
modelled  and  refined  by  the  Greeks  who  came  into  Italy,  and 
the  youth  educated  at  Athens.  He  might  have  r.dded,  that  the 
Phoenicians  introduced  alterations  in  the  Latin  tongue,  fincewe 
find  in  it  a  number  of  words  purely  Phoenician.  No  writer  has 
ever  beftowed  more  fweat  and  labour  upon  a  fubjecl,  merely  con- 
je6tural,  that  never  can  redound  to  the  benent  of  jociety,  thaa 
M.  Bullet.  The  work  is  altogether  prodigious,  and  filled  with 
rcfearches,  each  of  which  would  feem  to  be  the  employment  of 
a  whole  life.  An  infidity  of  books  and  manufcripts  have  been 
confulted,  and  he  appears  to  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  earth.  He  has  had  recourfe  to  every  living  and 
dead  tongue,  where  the  fmalleft  velliges  of  tlie  Celtic  were 
likely  to  be  found. 

In  the  firft  part  he  goes  back  to  the  language  fpoken  by  our 
firft  parents,  and  the  confufion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  He  ima- 
gines the  Celtic  was  a  dialect  of  the  original  languages,  com- 
inunicated  by  God  to  Adam  and  Ev6  ;  and  that  the  confufion  of 
Babel  arofe  from  a  mixture  of  dialefls.  He  then  proceeds  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Celtic,  its  origin  and  progrefs,  pointing 
out  the  channels  by  which  it  may  now  be  traced. 

In  the  fecond  part  he  gives  the  etymologies  of  proper  names  ; 
of  rivers,  towns,  mountains,  in  the  country  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Gauls  ;  that  is,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain.  Here 
we  find  a  learned  differtation  on  the  changes  of  letters,  and  the 
alterations  of  words ;  in  a  word,  on  the  formation  and  conuptioft 
of  languages,  owing  to  their  mixture,  and  to  the  particular 
formation  of  the  organs  of  different  people,  which  renders  theni 
incapable  of  pronouncing  certain  letters,  and  uttering  certain 
founds. 

The  third  part  confiffs  of  a  Celtic  di(?tionary  to  the  end  of  the 
letter  G  ;  and  this  is  ufhfcred  by  a  preface,  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  performance,  and  enumerating  the  books  confulted.  It  wilt 
fcarcc  be  credited,  that,  bcfides  examining  an  infinity  of  authors, 
M.  Bidlet  has  made  remarks  on  the  Galic,  Scotch,  Irifh,  Ita- 
lian, French,  Spanifii,  Welch  or  Britifii,  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Syriac,  Perfian,  Turkifh,  Gentoo,  and  other 
eaflern  diftionaries  and  vocabularies,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
languages  fpoken  in  ff-'veral  parts  of  Africa  arid  America.  Were 
the  whole  of  hii  labour  confined  to  the  colkiling  the  vocabula- 
ries 
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lies  and  diflionaries  of  languages,  prevalent  in  countries  where 
the  art  of  writing  is  unknown,  this  alone  would  be  immenfe. 
Our  author  goes  farther  ;  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  caufes 
that  produced  the  great  variety  of  languages,  or  rather  of  dia- 
lers from  the  firft  original  language,  and  occafioned  fuch  a  va- 
riety as  almoft  obliterated  the  root  or  primitive  tongue.  In  dif- 
ferent climates  nature  has  differently  formed  the  organs  of 
fpeech.  In  confequence  the  fame  words  pronounced  by  different 
nations,  fhall  undergo  very  confiderable  changes.  The  mixture 
of  nations  by  commerce,  conqueft,  and  migration,  fhall  pro- 
duce a  new  language,  compofed  out  of  the  vernacular  tongues 
of  each  people.  The  very  humour  and  feelings  of  a  people 
ihall  be  the  occafion  of  numberlefs  alterations  :  thus  feveral  na- 
tions, ov.'ing  to  a  delicacy  of  the  auditory  organs,  have  fo  re- 
fined, polifhed,  and  fmoothed  their  language,  as  to  make  it 
very  diiferent  from  that  fpoken  by  their  anceftors.  The  Greek, 
Lalin,  French,  Italian,  and  even  the  Engliin,  furnifh  innume- 
rable examples  of  thefe  different  alfertions.  M.  Bullet  thus 
goes  on  to  illuftrate  his  hypothefis. 

All  the  different  families,  compofing  the  human  fpecies,  be- 
ing confiderably  increafed,  their  habitations  became  confined 
and  inconvenient.  Thel'e  they  quitted  in  fearch  of  new  abodes, 
divided  themfelves  into  a  variety  of  branches,  and  thus  infenfi- 
bly  peopled  the  earth.  In  their  new  habitations  they  beftovved 
names  relative  to  their  fituation,  and  the  nature  of  the  places, 
whether  hilly  or  champaigne,  fertile,  or  barren,  woody  or 
marfliy,  rocky  or  mountainous.  Sec.  Their  wants  begot  fcietice 
and  arts,  and  thefe  neceifarlly  produced  an  augmentation  of 
words.  This  addition  made  it  necelfary,  that  feveral  of  the 
primitive  words  fliould  be  new  compounded,  or  altered  by  elli- 
fions,  to  polifh  off  all  roughnefs,  and  render  the  whole  more 
fonorous.  Befides,  the  organs  of  fpeech  became  afl'eded  in 
time  by  the  nature  of  the  climate.  In  fome  nations  the  lips 
were  thick,  in  others  the  tongue  large.  We  read  of  nations 
where  the  larynx  and  afpera  arteria  were  univerfally  fo  narrow 
as  to  produce  a  fqueaking;  found  ;  from  the  voice,  one  would 
take  the  whole  people  for  the  figures  of  a  puppet- flie«'. 
From  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  circumftances,  arofe  the  dif- 
ferent dialeds,  which  gradually  varied  fo  miich  as  to  preferve 
fcarce  any  refemblance  to  the  root  or  motfier-tongue.  The 
defcendants  of  Japhet  having  peopled  the  weftern  parts  of  Afia, 
palled  from  thence  to  Europe,  where  they  foon  fplit  thetr.felves 
into  different  nations.  One  of.  the  chief  was  the  Gauls, 
or  Celtes,  who  always  retained  the  language  imported  by 
their  aucellors  from  Alia.     When  the  E.umans  penetrated   into 
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Gaul,  tbey  introduced  the  Latin,  which,  indeed,  was  no  more 
than  a  dialed  of  the  primitive  tongue,  or  Celtic,  greatly  altered 
and  corrupted.  This  dialed  became  the  ftile  and  language  in 
which  all  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  were  written  ;  but 
the  Celtic  was  ftill  the  language  of  fociety,  and  of  commerce. 
The  body  of  the  people  preferved  the  vernacular  tongue,  and 
only  a  few,  ffjurred  by  intereft  and  ambition,  adopted  the  La- 
tin. A  great  number  of  inftances  are  exhibited  of  nations  fub- 
jed  to  the  Roman  empire  who  retained  their  own  language,  la 
defpite  of  fervitude.  In  the  Eafl:,  in  Spain,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries,  the  people  adhered,  with  a  kind  of  fuper- 
ftitious  veneration,  to  their  vernacular  tongues;  though,  in  the 
progrefs  of  time,  certain  words  and  phrafes  were  borrowed  to 
exprefs  new  inventions  and  difcoveries  introduced  by  their  more 
refined  and  polifhed  conquerors. 

M.  Bullet  affirms,  that  the  Gauls  retained  their  original 
language  long  after  theincurfions  and  ravages  of  the  northern 
barbai  ians.  He  fhews  from  the  hiftory  of  St.  Maurice  the  Mar- 
tyr, that  the  Galic  exiflcd  under  the  firft  monarchs  of  France; 
and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  what  was  then  called  the  vulgar  tongue, 
or  more  properly  the  language  of  the  peafants,  was  no  other 
than  the  Celtic.  He  even  concludes  from  circumftances,  that 
at  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Gauls  retained  their  own 
particular  language,  though  almofl  all  the  people  likewife  fpoke 
a  broken  coriupt  Latin.  It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, that  Latin  came  fo  much  into  vogue,  as  to  be  called  the 
vernacular  language.  The  oaths  taken  by  Charles  th  BaU,  and 
Lewis Germa/iique, were  pronounced  by  the  former  in  \\\tTudefcon, 
by  the  latter  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  the  oath  of  the  latter  was 
explained  and  interpreted  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  language, 
which,  fays  M.  Bullet,  was  a  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Latin.  From 
thefe  premifes  he  concludes,  that  the  modern  French  is  no  more 
thafi  a  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Latin,  properly  tempered  and  re- 
fined ;  that  is,  an  union  of  the  primitive  language,  and  one  of 
its  dialeds ;  for  fuch  he  makes  the  old  Latin,  becaufe  Italy  was 
originally  peopled  by  the  Celtes. 

As  our  readers  may  naturally  afk,  whence  M.  Bullet  has  drawn 
that  magazine  of  Celtic  words,  necefiary  to  compofe  his  didio- 
nary,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  them  an  anfwer  in  a  few  lines. 
The  fources  to  which  he  Teems  to  have  had  recourfe,  are  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  which  many  Celtic  words  are 
preferved;  the  langunges  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  which,  ex- 
cept a  few  foreign  word^,  appear  to  be  wholly  Celtic  ;  ancient 
monuments,    rtcordsj    charters,  coiitra^^s,  hiildrics,  and   lives 
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of  faints,  in  all  of  which  are  found  a  great  variety  of  Celtic 
words  and  phrafes.  In  the  languages  fpoken  in  Wales,  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  North  of  Ireland,  which  he  afiirms  to 
be  dialcfts  of  the  Celtic,  though  we  muft  acknowledge  we  can 
trace  no  affinity  between  the  Welch  and  the  Galic,  i.  e.  the  pure 
dialedl  of  Ireland  and  theWeftern  I  Hands;  in  the  Eifcayan,  which 
is  a  dialed  of  the  Celtic,  and  in  the  provincial  terms  and  gibbe- 
rifliof  the  peaftnts,  the  inhabitants  of  mountains  and  valleysj 
at  a  diftance  and  unconneiEled  with  cities,  and  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. In  a  word,  the  reader  will  fee  that  M.  Bullet  has  given  a 
hiftory  of  the  Celtic,  has  defcribed  its  revolutions,  related  its 
origin,  and  marked  the  progrefs  of  the  language  :  fuch  a  work* 
it  is  obvious','  mufi:  be  founded  chiefly  upon  conjefture,  and 
fometimesupon  forced  etymologies  ;  but  the  auihcr  never  fails 
of  difplaying  either  genius  or  erudition.  Many  of  his  afiertions 
will  be  difputed  by  the  learned;  but  impartiality  muft  ftill  con- 
fefsthey  are  ingenious,  and  that  no  other  author  has  beftowed 
half  the  pains  upon  this  fubjedl.  Upon  the  whole,  though  we 
cannot  join  ilfue  with  M.  Bullet  in  many  particulars,  we 
heartily  applaud  his  zeal,  admire  his  extent  of  knowledge,  and 
wifli  for  the  fequel  of  the  Celtic  Didionary. 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  this  is  a  performance  of 
a  different  complexion  from  a  work  publKhed  upon  the  fame 
fubjedl,  by  a  learned  gentleman  of  the  fociety  of  Antiquarians 
in  London,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  a  former  volume. 
Vide  Vol  VI.  P.  259. 


Art.  XI.  Recherches  fur  quelques  e^anemens  qui  ccncernent  P  Hif- 
loire  de  Rots  Grecs  de  la  Badriane,  et  particulierement  la  dejiruc 
tion  de  kur  Rcyaume  par  Us  Scythes,  /'  ejlablij/immt  de  ceux.ci 
le  long  de  V  Indus,  et  les  guerr:s  qu"  ih  eumit  a-vec  Ics  Parthes. 
J  Paris. 

THIS  memoir  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  learned  and 
curious  refearches  into  the  moft  remote  and  dark  period 
of  antiquity,  where  the  Greek  hiftorians  can  be  of  little  fervice. 
Among  the  variety  of  different  kingdoms  formed  on  the  ruins  of 
the  valt  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  eftablilhed  by  the 
Greeks  in  Badria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  after  the  death 
of  that  conqueror,  is  not  the  leaft  confiderable,  though  veiled 
in  a  cloud  till  now  impenetrable.  Greek  v.riters  only  mentio;\ 
it  at  random  ;  but  M.  Guignes  has,  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
undertaken  not  indeed  to  give  an  hiftorical  detail,  but  to  exa-, 
^Yiine  the  caufcs  of  the  deftrudion  of  ;he  Badrian  kingdom, 
4  and 
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and  fix  the  precife  asra  of  this  event.  For  this  purpofe  he 
has  had  recourfe  to  the  Chiiiefe  hiftoiians  j  in  examining  which 
he  diiplays  an  extraordinary  fund  of  genius  and  erudition.  Th« 
writers  of  this  country  aflert,  that  Indoflan,  Khorafan,  and 
the  terrritory  pofleired  by  the  Greeks  in  Baftria,  formed  but 
one  vaft  empire,  the  remoter  provinces  of  which  were  con- 
neded  by  a  mutual  intercourfe  of  commerce.  Certain  Scythian 
rations  inhabiting  the  vieftern  frontiers  of  China,  forced  to 
look  out  for  new  habitations,  entered  thefe  provinces,  over- 
turned the  Greek  monarchy,  eftabhilied  themfelves,  and  became 
troubleforae  neighbours  to  the  Parthians,  It  is  exceeding  re- 
markable, that  the  Chinefe  hiftory  fhould  thus  contribute  to 
elucidate  an  important  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  a  country 
fraught  with  the  fineft  writers,  and  the  feat  of  the  Mufes. 
The  Scythians  here  mentioned  are  called  Su  by  the  Chinefe. 
They  fixed  their  refidence  in  thofe  plains  fituated  N.  E.  of  Far- 
gana,  now  Zagathay,  a  city  of  Great  Tartary.  Soon  after 
their  foot-fteps  were  traced,  and  purfued  by  other  Scythians, 
called  by  the  Chinefe  Tue-Chz.  The  former  were  the  conquer- 
ors of  Samarcanda,  or  the  Greek  monarchy ;  and  the  latter, 
penetrating  into  Khorafan,  made  war  on  the  Parthians,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  extend  their  dominiont;  over  that  coun- 
try. We  imagine  that  by  Samarcanda,  M.  Guignes  intends 
Mawaralnara,  of  which  Samarcanda  is  the  capital ;  for  in  an- 
cient writers  we  find  no  mention  of  a  province  of  that  name. 
A  Chinefe  general  fixes  the  date  of  thefe  events  about  the 
years  127,  128,  and  129,  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  as 
he  was  then  in  the  country,  and  mentions  the  time  of  his 
refidence,  it  is  probable  his  epoch  is  jull.  Befides,  it  is  con- 
firmed by  Juftin,  who  relates,  that  about  this  time  Phrahates 
king  of  the  Parthuns,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Scythi- 
ans, at  a  time  when  that  people  had  deftroyed  the  Greek  mo- 
narchy in  Tartary.  Farther  to  confirm  thefe  curious  obferva- 
lions,  our  author  launches  out  into  the  moll  accurate  ge3gra- 
phical  ftriclures,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  infert. 
Ke  conjectures  that  the  Yue-Chi  nation,  or  fecond  body  of 
Scythians,  having  fubdued  all  the  countries  round  the  Oxus,  made 
vaft  conquelts  in  India,  and  are  the  fame  people  fometimes 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  under  the  appellation  oflndo- 
Scythians.  The  Chinefe  afTert,  that  the  fame  people  were 
called  Gt/<r;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  nation  of  this  name  lived 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  which  has  led  fome  geo- 
graphers into  Itransie  blunders,  who  have  confounded  them  with 
the  European  Geta,  and  the  people  inhabiting  the  ancient 
Moldavia  and  Walachia.  The  reader,  who  defires  iarther  fatisfac- 
t\oi\,  will  find  his  trouble  recompenfcd  in  the  perufal  of  the 
memoir. 
Vol.  X.  tiowmbtr  1760,  D   d 
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Art.  XII.  Hijioire  du  Demele  du  Pape  Paul  V.  avec  la  RepfiBliquf 
de  Venife,  far  k  P.  Paul,  Servife,  Theologien  i^  Confidteur  d^Etaf 
de  la  SerhiJJimi  Republiq^ue,     SeyfFert. 

A  Performance  fo  well  eftablifhed  among  the  learned,  as  this 
of  father  Paul's,  fcarce  ftands  in  need  of  recommenda- 
tion. No  hiftorian  was  ever  better  informed,  or  qualified  by 
nature,  to  make  the  moft  of  his  opportunities.  He  wrote 
from  original  fecret  pieces,  was  the  oracle  of  the  republic,  and 
one  of  the  firft  politicians  of  the  age.  The  fubjeft  and  the  ex- 
ecution are  equally  interefting.  We  fee  a  little  republic,  defpi- 
cable  with  refpe£l  to  territory,  ftruggling  with  a  firmnefs,  con- 
ftancy,  and  fagacity,  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  againft  the  am- 
bitious pretentions  and  grafping  views  of  modern  Rome,  refirt- 
ing  all  the  power  of  the  fpiritual  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  de- 
fending herfelf  againft  the  temporal  weapons  of  the  pontiff, 
without  lofing  the  refpeft  due  to  Chrift's  vicar,  and,  laftly,  re- 
conciling herfelf,  in  a  manner  unprecedented,  with  the  Holy  See, 
without  the  fmalleft  acknowledgment  or  condefcenfion,  deroga- 
tory of  the  dignity  of  the  republic.  As  to  father  Paul's  narra- 
tion, it  is  fluent,  precife,  and  impartial.  His  language  has 
been  thought  to  favour  of  the  Venetian  idiom;  that  might  pof- 
fibly  offend  a  delicate  Italian  palate,  but  can  prove  no  objedlion 
to  the  moft  fqueamifh  French  reader.  We  may  venture  indeed 
to  affirm,  that  the  tranflator  has  preferved  every  beauty,  re- 
moved every  blemifh  of  the  original,  and  rendered  this  one  of 
the  moft  inftrudlive  and  entertaining  pieces  of  hiftory  now  ex- 
tant. M.  Amelot's  account  of  the  difpute  between  the  Ve- 
netian republic  and  pope  Paul  V.  would  feem  to  be  aimoft 
wholly  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  father  Paolo.  Indeed,  we 
may  confider  this  relation  as  the  keeneft  fatire  ever  id^blifhed 
againft  the  jefuits,  becaufe  every  faft  alledged  haswieh  exa- 
mined before  a  folemn  tribunal ;  judicially  proved,  and  even  ac- 
knowledged by  Philip  Canaye  de  Frefne,  the  French  ambalTador 
at  that  timerefident  in  Venice,  and  the  ftrong  patron  of  the  fo- 
ciety  of  Jefus.  To  fuch  authentic  relations  we  cannot  deny 
our  aflent,  though  we  muft  difapprove  of  all  general  vague  re- 
flections and  afperfions  on  a  body  of  men,  who  have,  in  many 
refpefts,  deferved  well  of  the  public,  and  particularly  of  the 
commonwealth  of  learning. 


Art. 
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Art.  XIII.  UAnii-Sans-Souciy  ou  La  FuUe  des  Nowveaux  Philofo' 
phes  Naturalijles,  Deifies  &  autre:  hipies,  Depeinie  au  Nat ur el  par 
Mr. D.  C.  R.  J.     SefFeit. 

WERE  the  ftcength  of  this  polemic  proportioned  to  his 
zeal  and  acrimony,  his  Pruflian  majefty  would  find  in 
him  a  formidable  antagonift.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  re- 
ligion, which  he  ftrenuoully  efpoufes,  it  will  derive  no  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  impotent  defence  of  virulent  dullnefs.  Zea- 
lots, by  taking  the  alarm  on  every  occafion,  injure  the  caufe 
they  would  fupport ;  they  raife  fufpicions  of  its  weaknefs  by 
their  jealoufy.  The  author  of  this  refutation,  would  indireftly 
attribute  the  Sans  Souci  to  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  sfhamed, 
perhaps,  of  fpitting  fo  much  fcurrility,  and  yenomous  abufe,  at 
the  charafter  of  a  prince,  whofe  fword  and  pen  have  raifed  him 
to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  glory.  The  following  lines  will  af- 
ford a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  this  angry  writer's  candour  and 
ability. 

*  Qui  ne  connoit  Voltaire,  ce  phantome, 
Qui  pourfuit  fans  celTe  les  Dieux  ? 
Echappe  du  fombre  Royaume, 

II  blafpheme  contre  les  cieux. 
Ce  fpeftre  livide  &  farouche 
Vomit  de  fa  profane  bouche 
Des  flots  d'erreurs,  d'impietes  : 
L'affreux  menfonge  &  I'impofture, 
L'aigreur,  la  fourbre  &  le  parjure 
Furent  fes  feules  qualites. 

*  Partifan  hardi  de  I'envie, 
Reconnois  done  tes  laches  traits 
A  ta  rage  non  affouvie 

De  trahifons  &  de  forfaits, 
A  I'impudence  de  tes  Oeuvres, 
A  tes  ferpens,  a  tes  couleuvres 
Qu'alaite  I'animofite, 

Au  voile  qui  couvre  ta  tete, 

Au  fon  de  ta  fauffe  trompette 

Qui  prone  I'incredulite. 

*  Des  noirs  flambeaux  de  Tifiphone 
Animant  les  fombres  lueurs, 

Tu  pretends  afFermir  le  Trone 
Du  dieu  fouverain  deserreurs, 
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Et  dcs  que  ta  fureur  t'aflHege 

De  tes  noirs  forfaits  qu'il  protege, 

Tu  te  plais  d'entendre  les  oris. 

Bientot  complice  de  Ton  crime, 

Ta  rage,  en  te  fervant,  opprime 

Tous  ceux  que  ta  halne  a  profcrits.' 
Upon  the  whole  it  muft  he  acknowledged,  that  tlie  .9*:'^;  Scuci 
contains  fome  bold   thoughts,  which,  out  of  refped  to  fociety, 
ought  to  have  been  fupprelfed. 


Art.  XIV,  La  Lais  Philofophe,  ouMcmoires  de  Madame  D 


et  fes  Difcours  a  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  fur  fon  Itnpiete,  fa  mawuaife 
conduite,  i^  fa  Folie.     Seffert. 

THESE  curious  memoirs  may  pafs  for  a  fupplement  to 
the  preceding  work.  The  author  is  abruptly  introduced 
into  the  company  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  with  whoTi  flie  holds  an  ar- 
gument upon  his  impiety.  We  may  eafily  fuppofe,  with  what 
propriety  that  celebrated  writer  is  foiled  at  all  weapons  by  a 
French  grub,  who  differs  in  nothing  from  the  wretches  of  the 
fame  fpecies  in  England,  but  in  joining  vivacity  to  gnawing 
rancour  and  corroding  malice.  A  fingle  page  may  ferve  to  cha- 
rafterize  the  whole  performance. 

*  Vous  faurez,  me  dit-il,  Madame,  que  Mr.  de  Voltaire  eft 
un  de  ces  carafteres  fourbes  &  malins,  que  toute  Societe  doit 
avoir  en  horreiir.  Son  vifage  maigre  &  dccharne,  fon  tempera- 
ment fee,  fa  bile  brulee,  fcs  yeux  etincelans  &  mauvais,  tout 
annonce  en  lui  la  malice  d'un  finge,  la  fineffe  du  renard,  &  le 
caratlere  traitre  du  chat.  Son  efprit  cauftique  trouve  a  mordre 
fur  tour,  &  n'epargne,  ni-  le  facre,  ni  le  profane.  II  n'efi:  gai 
que  par  boutade,  ferieux  par  melancholia,  emporte  par  tempe- 
rament, vif  jufqu'a  Tetourderie.  Souvent  il  ne  fait,  ni  ce  qu'il 
fait,  ni  ce  qu'il  dit.  11  eft  polif-ique  fans  finefie,  fociable  fans 
amis,  le  matin  Aviftippe,  &  Diogene  le  foir.  II  promet,  &  en 
tient  rien  ;  ill  commence  par  la  politefte,  continue  par  la  froi- 
deur,  &  finlt  avec  degout.  II  ne  tient  a  rien  jiar  choix,  &  tient 
a  tout  par  inconftance.  11  morallfe  fans  moeurs:  vain  a  I'exces, 
il  eft  encore  plus  intereffe.  II  travaille  moins  pour  la  rei>uta- 
tion  que  pour  I'argent :  il  en  a  faim  &  foif;  enfin  il  fe  preffe  de 
travailler  pour  fa  hater  de  vivre,  &  il  fiiponne,  fans  vculoir  etre 
duppe.' 


Art. 
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Art.  XV.     Hijloire  de   VEmpire  de  Ru(!ie  fous  Pierre    U  Grande 
Tome  premier,     ^vo.    Pr. /\.s.  6d.     Nourfe  ^z«<^  Vaillant. 

PETER  the  Great,  the  civilizer,  the  reformer,  and  we  may- 
fay,  in  a  manner,  the  founder  of  the  vaft  empire  of  RiiflTia, 
has  this  advantage  over  all  the  legiilators  who  have  gone  before 
him,  that  he  is  the  only  one  whofe  hiftory  can  be  relied  on. 
Thofeof  Thefcus,  of  Romulus,  who  were  much  inferior  to  Pe- 
ter, and  thofe  of  the  founders  of  every  other  civilized  nation, 
are  interfperfed  with  fables  and  abfurdity.  The  prefent  hiltory, 
on  the  contrary,  is  founded  upon  undoubted  fadls,  on  memorials 
fent  from  Mofcow  and  Peterfburg  to  the  author,  by  order  of  the 
Ru/Tian  court ;  from  the  memoirs  of  the  famous  general  LeForf, 
who  law  and  advifed  the  firll  fteps  of  reformation  in  that  empire  ; 
from  the  archives  and  regiftcrs  of  the  public  offices ;  and,  laftly, 
from  Peter  the  Great's  own  journals.  All  thefe  manufcripts 
were  communicated'to  the  fame  hiftorian,  who  wrote  the  Life 
of  Charles  XII.  whofe  charafter,  principles,  and  intereli,  were 
entirely  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  Pvulfian  legiflator,  and  who 
was  his  moil  implacable,  and  long  his  moft  fuccefsful  enemy. 
Mr.  de  Voltaire,  than  whom  no  author  ever  enjoyed  a  more  uui- 
verfal  reputation  in  his  own  life-time,  or  was  efteemed  and  caref- 
fed  by  more  princes  and  great  men  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
has  thus  the  fatisfaction  of  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  the  aftions 
and  events  of  the  three  moft  remarkable  men,  and  moft  memo-r 
rable  reigns.  The  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  hiftory  of  Charles 
XIL  and  this  account  of  Peter  L  will  remain  as  the  ftrongeft 
teftimony  of  the  genius,  fenfe,  and  fpirit  of  the  author. 

To  this  hiftory  is  prefixed  a  defcription  of  Ruffia  :  that  em- 
pire abounds  with  more  fmgularities,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
manners,  than  any  country  in  the  univerfe  ;  whether  you  confider 
in  one  of  its  provinces  the  Zaporavians,  who  remain  feparated 
from  women,  as  the  Amazons  were  fuppofed  to  have  done  from 
men,  who  live  by  rapine,  and  are  unacquainted  with  laws  of 
nature  or  juftice;  or  whether  you  proceed  thro'  many  interme- 
diate nations,  all  fubje*5ls  of  the  czar,  to  that  of  the  Samoiedes, 
whofe  exterior  form  differs  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  who  live 
without  paying  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  without 
violence  or  injuftice  among  themfelves.  Theft  or  murder  are 
crimes  unknown  to  this  people,  who  have  no  word  in  their  lan- 
guage to  exprtfs  virtue  or  vice. 

From  the  moft  exaft  calculations  Mr.  de  Voltaire  aflerts,  that 

there  muft  beat  leall  twenty-four  millions  of  fouls  in  all  the  Ruf-» 

fian  dominions :  and,  according  to  the  ftate  of  taxes  in  the  year 
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1725,  it  appeared,  that  the  revenues  of  the  czar  amounted  to 
3,000,000  fterling.  They  have  increafed  confiderably  fince  that 
^ra  ;  but  this  fum  was  fufficient  to  enable  Peter  to  build  fo  many 
towns,  to  eftablifh  To  many  manufaaures,  and  to  make  fo  many 
improvements  in  the  midft  of  expenfive  and  dangerous  wars. 
Ruflia  is  the  only  chriftian  country  where  civil  commotions  have 
not  been  caufed  by  religious  quarrels ;  not  but  that  it  has  given 
rife  to  many  feds,  tho'  thefe  have  never  puflied  the  excefles  of 
their  zeal  beyond  fome  tumults  of  the  rabble.  One  of  the  moft 
remarkable  tenets  of  a  particular  fed  in  that  country,  otherwife 
not  unlike  the  Qijakers  of  this,  confifted  in  believing  that  it  is 
lawful  for  the  faithful  to  kill  themfelves  for  the  love  of  our  Sa- 
viour. The  head  of  the  Ruffian  church  is  called  the  Patriarch ; 
he  affumes,  upon  all  occafions,  equal  power  with  the  czar;  and 
Peter  theGreatwas  defcended,  in  a  diredl  line,  from  a  patriarch 
and  a  nun.  Peter  had  an  elder  brother,  whofe  extreme  weak- 
nefs  of  health,  and  unhappy  deformity  of  body,  rendered  him 
unfit  for  the  government ;  but  he  alfo  had  a  fifter,  whofe  am- 
bition prompted  her  to  reign  over  both  her  brothers.  The  edu- 
cation (he  gave  to  either  was,  in  confequence  of  the  defigns  fhe 
had  formed,  unworthy  of  the  genius  they  were  born  with,  or 
the  great  employment  to  which  they  were  deftined.  Peter  fur- 
mounted  thefe  obftacies,  and  fent  at  laft  the  ambitious  Sophia 
to  a  convent,  the  lot  of  all  the  Ruffian  princefles.  He  was  al- 
ways remarkably  fond  of  foreigners,  and  was  confcious  of  the 
fuperiority  they  had  over  his  own  fubjedts.  Mr.  Le  Fort,  a 
native  of  Geneva,  foon  became  his  favourite  and  advifer  in  all 
his  fchemes  for  the  improvement  of  his  dominions,  and  of  his 
people.  He  formed  with  his  help,  and  that  of  general  Gordon, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  which  enabled 
him  to  govern,  and  at  lafl  to  deftroy  the  Strelits,  an  ancient,  mu- 
tinous military  body  of  the  natives,  more  dangerous  to  their 
ewn  fovereign  than  to  the  enemy.  He  made  the  firft  treaty  the 
Chinefe  ever  entered  into  with  any  European  power.  Thefe 
fovereigns  fent  their  ambaffadors  to  the  frontiers  of  their  ref- 
peftive  countries,  in  order  to  regulate  the  limits  hitherto  often 
difputed,  but  never  fettled  ;  two  jefuits  were  interpreters  on 
this  occafion  for  the  Chinefe,  and  a  German  anfwered  them  for 
the  Ruffians. 

Peter,  not  contented  with  what  he  could  learn  while  he  re- 
mained in  Mofcow,  refolved  to  quit  his  throne  at  the  age  of 
five  and  twenty,  and  travel  for  his  inftrudtion  through  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  return  to  his  crown  with  more 
abilities.  The  moft  unfhaken  conftancy  in  ail  his  refolutions 
was  the  peculiar  charafter  of  this  emperor.     By  it  he  refilled 
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«nd  furmounted  every  difficulty  ;  he  was  born  with  violent  paf- 
<ions :  thefe  alone  he  was  unable  to  govern.  At  an  entertain- 
ment in  feme  part  of  Germany,  where  he  indulged  himfelf  to 
fome  excefs,  he  had  the  rafhnefs  to  draw  his  fword  againft  his 
favourite  Le  Fort;  hut  this  fudden  anger  he  afterwards  fin- 
cerely  regretted.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  faid  he  had 
been  able  to  reform  his  country  ;  but  could  not  as  yet  reform 
himfelf.  When  he  worked  at  the  dock-yard  in  Sardam,  he 
Iieard  of  his  ally  Auguftus  being  named  king  of  Poland  by  one 
party,  while  another  declared  for  the  prince  of  Conti.  The 
carpenter  of  Sardam  immediately  offered  to  fend  a  fuccour  of 
thirty  thoufand  men  to  his  friend.  What  he  learned  in  Hol- 
land by  praftice,  he  came  into  England  to  confirm  by  mathe- 
matical demonfi:rations.  In  this  country  he  engaged  into  his 
fervice  a  geometrician  of  Scotland,  named  Fergufon,  to  whom 
all  knowledge  of  that  kind  in  Ruflia  is  indebted. 

The  defigns  of  Peter  were  never  ftopt;  but  certainly  mufi: 
have  been  much  retarded  by  the  wars  he  was  obliged  to  fuftain 
againft  the  Turks,  andefpeciallyby  the  arms  of  the  injured  and 
revenging  Charles  of  Sweden.  This  young  king,  whq,  with- 
out the  fuccelfes  of  Alexander,  poffeffed  all  his  heroic  qualities, 
was  attacked  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  three  northera 
powers,  each  of  which  feemed  powerful  enough  to  overwhelna 
him.  Charles  was  long  regarded  as  the  only  hero  of  the  North  : 
his  aftions  were  too  brilliant  not  to  ftrike  the  vulgar  of  every 
rank  with  admiration  ;  and  few  had  eyes  to  fee  the  more  lad- 
ing and  more  ufeful,  but  calmer,  laboursof  the  Czar.  But 
even  this  imitator  of  Alexander  contributed,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  aggrandize  the  Ruffians  he  defpifed  :  he  taught  them,  by  re- 
peated viftories,  to  conquer  him  in  their  turn.  He  that  routed 
a  Mufcovite  army  of  about  fixty  thoufand  men  with  a  handful 
of  Swedes,  not  equalling  ten  thoufand  men,  was  afterwards  de- 
feated by  a  number  of  Ruffians,  not  much  fuperior  to  his  faith- 
ful but  wearied  and  exhaufted  Swedes. 

Peter,  who  never  difcontinued  the  reformation  and  improve- 
ment of  his  country,  whether  his  arms  were  fuccefsful  or  unfor- 
tunate, found  great  refiftance  from  the  attachment  of  his  fub- 
je6ts  to  ancient  cuftoms.  This  he  found  the  means  to  render 
ridiculous  by  the  following  contrivance.  He  invited  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  buffoons  the  nobility  and  ladies  of  his  capital :  he 
infilled  upon  their  being  dreffed  in  the  old  and  neglefted  fafhion 
of  the  ancient  Ruffians  :  an  entertainment  was  ferved  up  exadly 
as  was  ufed  in  the  fixteenth  century  :  an  old  fuperftition  made 
it  criminal  to  have  fires  lighted  on  a  wedding-day  ;  this  he  took 
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care  to  be  ftii<aiy  obferved,  notvfithftanding  the  moft  piercing 
colds.  The  Rufiians  formerly  drank  no  wine,  but  a  kind  oi 
metheglin  mixed  with  brandy  :  this  was  the  only  liquor  he  al- 
lowed on  thefe  occafions:  when  his  guefts  complained,  he  ral- 
lied them,  and  faid,  "  Thus  lived  your  anceftors,  and  ancient 
cuftoms  muft  always  be  the  beft." 

From  improving  his  capital  of  Mofcow,  or  building  a  new- 
city  on  the  gulph  of  Finland,  he  flew  to  the  defence  of  his 
country,  attacked  by  Charles.  He  ferved  in  his  army  firft  as  a 
drummer,  and  rofe  gradually  through  every  rank.  At  the  fiege 
of  Narva  he  commanded  the  bombardiers,  to  whom  the  taking 
this  fortrefs  was  chiefly  owing.  Mr.  de  Voltaire  found  written 
in  Peter's  journal,  that,  in  recompence  for  the  ferviots  of  the 
day,  "  the  captain  of  the  bombardiers  was  created  a  knight  of 
St.  Andrew  by  admiral  Golovin,  firft  knight  of  the  order." 
The  town  of  Narva  was  befieged  a  fecond  time  in  the  year 
1704,  and  taken  by  florm  by  the  Ruflians.  The  conquerors 
exercifed,  on  this  occafion,  every  kind  of  cruelty  natural  to  their 
temper,  and  common  between  the  Swedes  and  Mufcovites. 
Peter  gave  an  example  at  that  time,  which  muft  have  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  his  new  fubjeds,  and  muft  ever  reconcile  to 
him  the  aff^eftions  of  the  humane:  he  went  with  his  fword 
drawn,  flopping  the  pillage  and  mafl'acre  committed  by  his  fol- 
diers ;  and  having  killed  two  of  the  moft  obftinate,  who  were 
bent  on  flaiighter  and  deftrudion,  he  went  to  the  town-houfe, 
where  the  principal  magiftrates  and  people  fled  for  flielter,  laid 
Jjis  bloody  fword  upon  the  table,  and  faid,  "  It  is  not  with  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants  that  this  fword  is  ftained  ;  but  with 
that  of  my  own  foldiers,  which  I  have  fpilt  to  fave  your 
lives." 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  Peter  the  Great  pror 
cured  to  his  fubjefts,  he  taught  them  to  be  conquerors. 
They  at  laft  defeated  at  Pultowa  that  fame  Charles,  and  thofe 
very  Swedes,  under  whofe  yoke  fo  many  thoufand  Ruffians  were 
obliged  to  pafs  fome  years  before.  Of  all  the  battles  which 
hcve  imbrued  the  earth  with  blood,  this  one  alone,  inftead  of 
being  merely  deltrudive,  has  contributed  to  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  as  it  gave  the  Czar  the  liberty  and  power  of  civilizing 
-a  very  conflderaole  part  of  the  world. 

With  this  aftion  of  Pultowa,  and  its  happy  confequences  to 
-peter,  ends  this  firft  volume.  It  might  have  eafily  aflbrded 
matter  for  feveral :  but  the  hiftorian  has  endeavoured  to  be  as 
full,  and  yet  as  fnort  as  fuch  contrary  objedts  could  pofiibly  al- 
low. We  fliall  embrace  with  eagernefs  the  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning the  (econd  volume  when  it  is  publiflied.  The  tranfia- 
-tion  of  this  one  is  already  made,  \ye  could  wifl>,  for  the  fak-e 
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©fall  our  reader?,  that  the  original  could  be  equalled  :  and  yet 
though  we  cat)  find  but  few  whom  we  fhould  lincerely  compare 
to  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  we  may  venture  to  judge  him  by  his  own 
works  ;  and  according  to  this  rule,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the 
hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  which  indeed  was  written  in  the  vigour 
of  this  author's  life,  is  fuperior  in  fpirit,  precifion,  and  con- 
neflion  to  this  account  of  Ruffia  under  Peter.  We  mufl 
tlfo  declare,  that  Mr.  de  Voltaire  feems  in  this  laft  hiftory  to 
have  fometimes  praifed  the  Pvuilian  monarch  at  the  expence  of 
the  Swede,  and  in  contradi£tion  to  the  admiration  which  he 
had  before  raifed  in  us  for  the  virtues,  and  even  the  faults  of 
Charles. 
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Art.  1 6.  ^n  iinfortunateMother's  Adnj'ice  to  her  ahfent  Daughter  ;  in 
Letter  to  Mifs  Pennington.    %vo.  Pr.  \s.  6d.     Briftow. 

OF  all  the  didadic  treatifes  upon  conduct  we  have  pe- 
rufed,  there  is  none  better  deferves  attention  than  the  pre- 
fent,  written  in  a  familiar,  fenfible,  and  eafy  manner,  that  dif^ 
tinguiflies  the  author  pofleffed  of  obfervation  and  reading.  What 
the  particulars  are  of  the  writer's  own  llory,  we  know  not; 
they  are  hinted  in  this  letter  to  have  been  unfortunate.  Mrs. 
Pennington  has  certainly  taken  the  moft  effeftual  method  to 
render  her  own  misfortunes  a  public  benefit,  to  fecure  the  fe- 
licity of  the  young  lady  to  whom  fhe  addrelfcs  her  admonitions, 
and  to  gain  the  elieem  and  compaffion  of  the  public;  who, 
from  the  proofs  of  her  underftanding,  cannot  fail  of  being 
interefted  in  the  promifed  account   of  her  memoirs. 

For  the  benefit  of  thofc  married  ladies  who  pique  themfelves 
on  directing  their  hufbands,  and  gaining  the  reputation  of  wo- 
men of  fpirit,  by  keeping  up  the  ball  of  contention,  and  dif- 
playing  their  talent  in  difputation,  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  com- 
municate the  following  extrad,  as  a  fpecimen  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
nington's inftru(5iions. 

'Remember  infallibility  is  not  the  property  of  man,  or  you 
may  entail  difappointment  on  yourfelf,  by  expeding  wliat  i« 
never  to  be  found ;  the  beft  of  men  are  fometimes  inconfiftent 
with  themfelves ;  they  are  liable  to  be  liurried,  by  fudden  ftarts 
of  paflicn,  into  expre'fions  and  aftions,  which  their  cooler  rea- 
fon  will  condemn;  they  may  have  feme  oddities  of  behaviour, 
fome  peculiarities  of  temper,  be  fubj.'d  to  accidental  ill  hu- 
mour, or  whimfical  complaints;  blemillies  of  this  kind  often 
(hade  the  brighteit  charatSer,  but  are  never  defcrudive  of  mu- 
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tual  felicity,  unlefs  made  i'o  by  an  improper  refcntment,  or  an 
ill-judged  oppofition.     Reafon  can  never  be  heard   by  pafiion; 
the  offer  of  it  tends  only  to  inflame  the  more ;  when  cooled  in 
his  ufual   temper,  if  wrong,    the   man   of  under/landing  will 
fuggeft  to  himfelf  all  that  could  be  urged  againft  him:   the 
man  of  good  nature  will,  unupbraided,  own   an  error ;    con- 
tradidion  at  the  time  is,  therefore,  wholly  unferviceable,  and 
highly  imprudent;  an  after  repetition,  equally  unneceffary  and 
injudicious.     Any   peculiarities    in    the    temper   or  behaviour, 
ought  to   be    properly   reprefented  in  the  tendereft   and  mod 
friendly  manner ;     and,    if  done  difcreetly,  will   be  generally 
well  taken  ;    but  if  they  are  fo  habitual  as  not  eafily  to  be  al- 
tered, Ibike  not  too  often  upon  the  unharmonious  ftring,  rather 
lefthempafs   as  iinobferved ;    fuch  a  chearful  compliance  will 
better   cement  your    union.;,   and  they   may  be  made  eafy  tr> 
yourfelf,  by  refleding  on  the  fuperior  good  qualities,  by  which 
thefe  trifling  faults  are  fo  greatly  overballanced.     You  mufl  re- 
member,  my  dear,  thefe   rules  are  laid  down  only  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  your  being  united  to  a  perfon  who  pofieffes   the 
three  efiential  qualification  for  happinefs  before-mentioned  ;  in 
this  cafe,  no  farther  direction  is  neceffary,  but  that  you  flriftly 
perform   the  duty  of  a  wife,  viz.  to   love,  honour,  and  obey  ; 
the  two  firft  are  a  tribute  fo  indifpenfibly  due  to  merit,  that  it 
inuft  naturally  be  paid  by  inclination  ;    thefe  lead   to  the  laft, 
which  will  not  only  be  an  eafy,  but  a  pleafuig  tafk,  fince  no» 
thing  ever  can  by  him  be  enjoined,  that  is  in  itfelf  improper, 
and  few  things  will,  that,  with   any  reafon,  can  be  to  you  dif- 
agreeable.' 

Art.  17.  J  Lefier  ioD3.vi(i  Garrlck,  £yy;  occafioned  by  ihe  ivtended 
Reprefentation  of  the  Minor  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-lane, 
8i;fl.     Price  i  s.     Field. 

Of  all  the  correfpondents  who  have  thruft  themfelves  into  an 
cpiilolary  intercourfe  with  Mr.  Garrick,  we  conceive  our  author 
to  be  one  of  the  molf  unentertaining  and  itupid.  Surely  the 
way  to  promote  piety  is  not  to  render  it  thus  unamiable! 

Art.  18.^  Funeral  Oration  for  his  7noft  facred  Majejiy  King  George 
the  Seco?id.  Deli-uered  the  SnnAzy  after  his  Majefy''s  Death.  By 
E.  RadclifF.     Z-ifo.     Price  bd.     Henderfon. 

Whether  our  orator  was  entitled  by  profefllon  to  any  other 
canopy  than  the  heavens,  while  he  was  delivering  the  panegyric 
of  our  late  moft  gracious  fovereign,  we  are  ignorant?  this  we 
know,  that  difcourfes  of  inferior  merit  have  been  pronounced 
from  the  pulpit  bv  fages  in  lawn  lleeves. 

Art. 
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Art.  19-      ConJiderationsontheprefentGzKiXi.'iXiWar,     Svo.     Price 
zs.     Wilkie. 

However  unpopular  the  fubjefl  of  thefe  Confiderations  may 
appear,  the  prels  has  not  lately  ufiiered  forth  a  peiformance 
more  feiifible,  ftirewd,  feafonable,  and  interefling.  The  people 
of  England  are  now  become  fuch  eager  combatants,  that  they 
fecm  to  have  loft  all  concern  for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity. 
.  Ready  to  enter  upon  every  quarrel,  not  very  fortunate  in  their 
■  alliances,  but  always  alert  and  vigorous  in  fuccouring  their 
allies,  thefe  look  upon  them  as  their  property,  depend  on  the 
firength  and  obftinacy  of  Great  Britain,  and,  expecting  to  at- 
tain their  ambitious  purpofes  at  our  expence,  refufe  ail  rcafon- 
able  terms  of  acconiimodation.  Our  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  by  a  feries  of  clofe  deduction  and  conne£led  argument, 
that  the  war  we  carry  on  in  Germany  rouft  neceffarily  tend 
more  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Empire  than  of  our  determined 
enemies,  promote  the  interelt  of  France  more  than  of  England, 
and  is  indeed  the  very  meafure  which  the  moft  declared  foes  of 
this  country  would  have  advifed.  He  begins  with  taking  a  fuf- 
vey  of  the  natural  flrength  and  advantages  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  he  makes  an  eftimate  of  the  revenues  of  both  king- 
doms, and  concludes,  that  we  (hall  ever  be  foiled  in  our  at- 
tempts to  oppofe  that  monarchy  by  our  land-forces.  He  in- 
fifts,  that  our  taking  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Empire  ferves 
only  to  increafe  the  evil,  by  adding  fuel   to  the  fire  of  difcord 

kindled  between  the  head  and  the  members;   that  the  e te 

ofH r  would   have  fared   better,  had   we  not  fent  a  fingle 

man  for  its  defence ;  that  the  princes  of  the  Empire  are  the  na- 
tural protedlors  of  each  other  ;  th:it,  however  they  may  be  for  a 
time  afluated  by  joaloufy  and  ambition,  they  will,  in  the  end, 
neceffarily  unite  againft  a  common  and  powerful  enemy  ;  that  it 
is  not  the  intereft  of  France  to  continue  in  the  poffeffion  of  a 
conqueft  that  will  increafe  the  number  of  her  enemies,  with- 
out augmenting  the  power  to  withftand  them  ;  that  the  prefent 
war  in  Germany  is  ?bfuruiy  called  a  war  In  defence  of  the  pro- 
teftant  intereft,  fmce  we  fee  princes  of  this  profeffion  ading  on 
both  fides  ;  that  the  fubfidies  now  paid  to  the  K.  of  P.  are  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  treaties  formed,  and  the  plan  defigned, 
when  we  entered  upon  the  war,  produ6^iveof  ao  fingle  advan- 
tage, ruinous,  and  oppreihve  of  the  nation,  contraiy  to  the  true 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  more  enormous  than  rhe  fub- 
fidies paid  to  all  our  allies  in  the  grand  confederacies  formed  by 
king  William  and  queen  Anne,  without  their  dignity,  weight, 
or  advantage. 

What 
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What  our  author  advances  upon  public  faith,  and  the  pre- 
jn'rfe  ftnade  by  the  parliament  to  affift  his  m — y  in  the  defence 

of  his  e 1  dominions,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  pen 

of  a  Grotius  or  Puffendorf. 

After  ftrauiing  to  demoriftrate,  by  very  peculiar  arguments,  that 
the  interefts  of  Europe,  of  Germany,  of  England,  of  Hanover, 
and  of  the  proteftant  religion  in  Germany,  require  that  we  fliould 
not  maintain  an  army  in  the  Empire;  after  pointing  out  the 
abfiirdity  of  renouncing  our  engagements  with  the  court  of  Pe- 
terfburgh  for  an  alliance  with  the  P — n  monarch,  and  fetting 
every  objeft  in  the  moll  ftriking  view ;  our  author  goes  on  to 
fliew,  that  the  prefent  method  of  conducing  the  war  is  ruinous, 
and,  with  refped  to  its  fortunate  ilTue,  imprafticable ;  affirming, 
•  that,  by  our  perfeverance,  France  will  probably  obtain  an  un- 
due afcendency  over  us,  and  force  Great  Britain  to  the  neceffity 
of  filing  for  peace,  at  the  expence  of  her  mort  valuable  con- 
quefts.  He  inquires,  whether  the  immenfe  fums  expended  in 
fupporting  a  land-army  and  allies  in  Germany,  would  not  have 
raifed  our  marine  to  fach  height  of  power  as  might  have  ob- 
tained the  ends  now  in  p  uTiiir  more  efFeftually,  by  depriving 
France  of  her  Weft  India  colonies,  obliging  her  to  keep  her 
numerous  armies  at  home  for  want  of  employment  abroad,  and 
deflrcying  her  credit,  by  cutting  off  all  refources  from  com- 
merce and  induflry. 

Thefe  are  the  important  topics  handled  by  this  author,  with 
uncommon  precifion  and  perfpicuity.  We  will  avoid  entering 
upon  the  debate,  that  we  may  not  feem  to  attach  ourfelves  to 
any  party  or  inttreft  ;  but  we  cannot  help  afTuring  the  reader, 
that  he  will  find  a  great  fund  of  entertainment,  inflrudion, 
curious  intelligence,  fhrewd  obfervation,  laudable  fpirit,  and 
real  knowledge,  fometimes  however  blended  with  partiality  and 
error,  in  ihe.  Confideratiom  on  the  prefent  German  War. 

Art.  20.  The  Introdii&ory  Difcc:i>fe  to  the  F'trfi  Volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  ccncerning  the 
Vices  of  the  Humours.  In  'which  the  Dodrine  of  Suppuration,  and 
'various  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Subje&s  are  confidered,  and  Expe- 
riments  recomjnended,  to  ajff  Obfer-vation  in  the  Difco'very  of  the 
h'ature,  Cnife,  and  Cure  of  Difeafes.  By  M.  Quefnay,  M.  D, 
Tranflated  and  abridged,  by  a  Surgeon.   Svo.  Pr.  zs     Wilfon. 

This  difcourfe,  though  well  enough  adapted  to  the  purpofes 
of  an  introdudion,  fcarce  merits  the  trouble  of  a  tranflation. 
At  the  time  it  was  written  it  was  feafonable ;  it  contains  good 
fenfe  and  erudition,  but  is  too  general  for  a  feparate  publication. 
The  chief  defjgn  of  M,  Quefnay  feenis  to  be  to  difcountenance 
^  hypo- 
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hypothetical  fyftcnns  in  philofophy  ;  yet  are  half  his  remarks 
and  diftinaions  founded  upon  conjefture,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  experiment.  The  whole  firft  part  of  his  introdudion  is 
mere  declamation  and  fchoiaftic  quibble,  which  the  tranflator 
might  have  entirely  omitted,  without  prejudice  to  the  author, 
or  the  pubhc.  lathe  fecond  part  are  a  number  of  ingenious 
whimfical  obfervations  on  the  efFeds  of  putrefaftion  and  fer- 
mentation;  between  which,  with  refpeft  to  contagion,  maligni- 
ty, and  infedion,  the  author  diftinguifhes,  without  pointing 
out  the  real  difference.  All  the  pains  taken  to  annex  clear 
ideas  to  the  words  malignity,  infedlion,  and  contagion,  and 
diftioguifn  the  two  former  from  the  latter,  may  give  reputatioa 
to  an  academical  ledlure  ;  in  the  world  they  will  be  negleded  as 
the  ufelefs  labours  of  a  pedant,  eager  to  found  fome  degree  of 
literary  fame  on  the  excrefcences  and  fuperfluities  of  fcience. 

Art.  2 1 .      The  Compkat  Militia-Man.      8vo,      Price    2  s.    6  lA, 
Grifhths. 

Millan,  Eland,  Articles  of  War,  Militia  Ads,  and  the  Nor- 
folk Plan  of  Difcipline,  have  furnifhed  materials  for  the  body 
of  this  gallimaufry,  to  which  we  are  introduced  by  a  few  remarks 
on  the  hollow-fquare,  and  firings,  imperfedly  heard  from  fome 
officer  at  a  coffee-houfe,  perhaps,  and  jumbled  into  a  preface  by 
the  compiler. 

.  He  tells  us,  the  army-firings  are  ai/urd  and  impraalcabk  in 
adlion;  whilfl:,  a  few  pages  diftant,  he  condemns  the  Norfolk  ex- 
erclfe,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  differs  in  fomerefpefts 
from  the  orthodox  forms  of  thefaid  army. 
,  The  Norfolk  plan  defcrihed  a  good  method  of  flzing  a  com- 
pany, and  attributed  the  invention  to  an  officer  of  merit.  This 
compiler  gives  it  us  verbatim,  as  his  own  ; — perhaps  he  had  a 
mind  to  pafs  for  that  officer  :  Alas  !  he  might  as  well  think  tc^ 
perfonate  a  IVdfc,  or  a  Richmond,  an  Elliot,  or  a  Dalrymph  ! 

Art.  22.   ne  ImpoQors  deteBfd :   or,  the  Life  of  a'?OxX\\g\\^^^.      It 
ivhich  the  Artifices  and  Intrigues  of  Ronitjh  Priejis  are  humcrcufj 
^ .  difplayed.      2  Foh.      I  zmo,      Pr.  6s.      Briftow. 

-  The  filly  author  of  thefe  idle  memoirs  pretends  to  have  de- 
rived his  mateuals  irom  Padua,  imagining  he  may  enhance 
the  value  of  his  merchandize  by  making  it  exotic;  but  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  no  occafion  to- 
go  farther  than  Grub-flreet.  to  compile  the  moft  ftupid  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  which  ever  iafulted  the  public. 

Alt, 
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Art.  23.     A  Sertno72,   occajioncd  by  the  Death  of  his  late    "Majefty, 
Preached  on  the  gth  of  November.      In  the  Morning  at  Queen-. 
.  ftreet  Chapel,  and  in  the  Afternoo7i  atZx..'?SMV%t  Coyeut-gaidcn.- 
■  By  the  Re=u.  Thomas  Francklin.     4/0.    Pr.  6  d.    Franckhn. 

In  this  difcourfe,  though  nothing  very  ftriking  appears,  yet 
we  may  difcover  the  hand  of  the  mafter. 

Art.  24.  To  promote  the  Experhnoital  Analyfis  of  the  Human  Blood. 
Ejjhy  the  firjl.  By  Richard  Davies,  M.t>.  Late  Fellcno  of 
QueenV  College  in  Cambridge,  %'vo.  Price  1  s.  Cooper. 
We  are  aftoniflied  that  Dr.  Davies  fliould  chufe  this  method 
of  dropping  into  the  world  fingle  eflays,  conrieded  to  each 
other,  at  leaft  in  the  title  pages,  rather  than  the  ufual  method 
of  publifhing  his  fubjcd  complete.  Firll  we  were  favoured 
with  an  introduftion  to  the  experimental  analyfis  of  the  blood ; 
now  we  have  the  firll  effay  of  that  analyfis;  a  year  or  two. hence 
we  may  expeft  another  ;  and  we  are  fairly  promifed,^that  in 
the  end  we  fhall  fee  the  application  of  all  this  profound  ftudy, 
to  the  folution  of  fuch  phasnomena  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 
in  difeafes,  as  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  blood  iKithin 
the  body.  Abllraaed  from  the  ridiculous  importance  about  thefe 
publications,  the  works  themfelves  are  well  enough,  and  fuch 
as  might  enable  Dr.  Davies  to  pafs  in  the  crowd  of  well-mean- 
ing inferior  philofophers,  could  he  reft  fatisfied  with  this  fub- 
ordinate  reputation.  We  are  afraid  to^communicate  to  our  rea- 
ders the  refult  of  thefe  experiments,  as  the  Dr.  has  not  yet  re- 
moved the  ftria  prohibition  from  retailing  any  part  of  his  la- 
bours, printed  in  capitals  in  his  laft  eifay.  We  will  venture, 
however,  to  alTure  them,  that  to  us  there  appears  nothing  fo 
effential  to  the  medical  art  in  his  obfervations,  as  to  prevent 
its  being  fuccefsfuUy  praftifed,  even  by  thofe  who  have  nevef 
■perufed  this  treatife,  or  heard  of  its  author. 

Art.  25.     Verfes  addreffed  to  the  King.    ^to.     Pr.  6  d.      Dodfley. 
Here  the  reader  will  meet.with  fome  pretty  lines. 

Art.  26.    Eight  Letters  to  his  Grace Dide  of ,  on  the 

Cifom  of  Fails-Gi'ving  f«  England.  Shewing  the  Ahfurdity,  In- 
<on-vemencv,  National  Difreputation,  and  many  pernicious  Confe* 
quences  of  it  to  all  Ranks  of  the  People.  With  Propofals  for  an  En~ 
creafe  of  Wages,  and  other  Advantages  to  domefic  Servants.  Si/ff. 
Price  1  s.     Henderfon. 

Thefe  letters  are  wrote  withfpirit  and  good  fenfe.  The  author 
Ihews  that  the  cuftom  of  giving  vails  is  ijijurious  to  the  dignity 

and 
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and  generofity  of  the  mafter,  inconvenient  to  individuals,  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  morals  of  fervants,  a  tax  on  domeftic  intercourfe  and 
friendfhip,  derogatory  of  the  national  charadler,  and  abfurd  in 
the  intention.  Among  feveral  other  entertairung  anecdotes,  the 
following  may  prove  amufmg  to  our  readers.     •  As  Col.  — — 

was  fitting  at  the  Duke  of 's  table,  he  enquired  the 

names  of  the  feveral  fervants  who  attended.  His  Grace  asked 
the  reafon  of  it.  "  Why  (fays  he)  my  Lord  Duke,  in  plain 
truth,  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  fuch  good  dinners  as  your 
Grace  gives  me,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupport  my  equipage, 
without  which  I  cannot  come  here  ;  therefore  I  intend  to  re- 
member thefe  gentlemen  in  the  codicil  of  my  will." 

*  It  was  a  humorous  remark  of ,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed  by for  fome  time,  in  laying  out  his  gardens. 

When  he  was  taking  his  leave,  and  all  his  fervants  were  ranged 
in  rows  on  both  fides  the  door,  ready  to  receive  their  fees,  tho' 
in  the  prefence  of  their  mafler,  he  ftopt  fhort,  and  faid, 
«'  Apropos,  my  Lord  1  I  have  yet  fomcthing  of  confequence  to 
recommend  to  your  Lordfhip.  It  is  to  throw  thefe  ro^ajs  into 
clumps !"  Poffible  it  is  that  thefe  ftories  may,  before  have 
reached  the  ears  of  our  readers;  we  confefs  they  are  neVvto  us. 

Art.  27.  The  Sentiments  and  Advice  o/"  Thomas  Truman,  a  'vir- 
tuous and  iinderjianding  Footman  :  In  a  Letter  to  his  Brother  Jona.- 
than.  Jetting  forth  the  Cujlom  of  Vails-Giuing,  in  a  candid  and 
moji  interefing  Point  of  Fie^iv,  luith  regard  to  the  pri'vate  and  pub- 
lic Happinefs  which  depe7tds  on  this  Pradice.  8vo.  Price  I  s. 
Henderfon. 

This  writer  adopts  the  fentiments  of  the  former,  but  prelTes 
them  with  much  lefs  vigour  and  ability. 

Art.  28.  The  Tears  and  Triumph  0/ Parnaffiis  ;  an  Ode  for  Mufc, 
as  it  is'performed  at  the  Theatre-Rojal  inDvuvy-hvinc.  j^to.  Pr. 
6d.     Vaillant. 

The  town  has  already  pafled  a  favourable  fentence  on  the  po- 
etry and  mufic  of  this  piece.     >' 

Art.  29.  A  Comment  on  an  extraordinary  Letter  fron  Ireland,  lately 
handed  about  in  this  Metropolis  ;i>ji>ere2n  an  Union  between  the  two 
Kingdoms  is  impartially  difcujfed.   %vo.  Pr,  \s.  Burd. 

The  letter  here  meant  is  from  the  E.  of  C de  to  the  D. 

ofB.  and  was  fome  time  fmce  printed  in  the  public  papers. 
How  far  fuch  a  publication  might  be  authorifed  by  the  noble 
writer,  we  know  not;  we  may  affirm  however,  without  hazard, 
that  no  German  critic  ever  fathered  a  more  phlegmatic  com- 
ment. 
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.ment,  no  Hibernian  grub  ever  publifhed  a  more  contemptrbli 
performance. 

Art.  30.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Foote,  occajioned  hy  his  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Author  of  the  chrijiian  and  critical  Remarks  on  the  Minor,  con- 
taining a  Refutation  of  Mr.  Foote'j  Pamphlet,  and  a  full  Defence 
of  the  Principles  and  Pratfices  of  the  MethodifiS.  By  the  Authbr 
cf  the  chrijiian  and  critical  Remarks.   8w.  Pr.  \s.   Wicks* 

One  would  imagine  that  this  waggifh  comedian  had  hired  a 
fet  of  dunces  for  whetftones  to  his  wit. 

Art.  31.    A  Poem  on  our  late  mojl  gracious  Sovereign  George  II. 
By  Mr.  Ingeldew.     Folio.     Price  6  d.     Kinnerfley. 

Among  the  many  calamities  confequent  on  the  death  of  our 
late  monarch,  we  muft  reckon  the  birth  of  fach  a  multitude 
of  wretched  poets. 
Art.  32.  The  Expediency  of  a  nenu  Militia  Bill,  to  reduce  tht  fe'veral 

Laivs  into  one.     With  fome  Amendments  prcpofed for  the Ja7ne.  %va. 

Pr.bd.    Towers. 

The  militia  bill  has  been  fo  hackneyed  by  garetteers,  that  it 
is  become  the  moft  naufeous  pill  ever  adminiftered  to  our  con- 
ftitution.  This  writer  urges  nothing  more  than  what  has  been 
a  thoufand  times  repeated. 

Art.  33  .  A  Paraphrafe  of  the  A3s  of  ApoJIles  to  Romans  and Co- 
rinthians.     By  Thomas  Spooner,  Minijler  of  the  Gofpel.    %vo. 
Pr.  5J.  Dilly. 
This  paraphrafe,  we  imagine,  though  well  enough  intended, 

might  be  fpared  without  detriment  to  religion. 

Art.  34.   Scandal  at  Tunbridge-Wells.     A  Fahle.      To    'which  is 

added  the  Country  Dance  Militant.  Folio.    Pr.  Is.   Becket. 

Whatever  reputation   our  poet   may  have   acquired   in  the 

polite   circle  at  Tunbridge  Wells,    we  fear   the  critics  will  ob- 

left  to  his   quartering  his  Pegafus  on  the  Parnaffian  common. 

Art.  35.     Shakefpeare  :    An  Epifle   /o  M;-.  Garrick  ;    With  an 
Ode  to  Ge?iius.      Folio.     Price  I  S.     Davics. 
We  cannot  deny  humour,  tafte,  and  genius  to  the  author 
of  this  ode  and  epiftle. 

ERRATA    in  our  laft  Number. 
P.  262,  1.  I.  for  vjhosvsr  read  ivhatevcr.        Ibid.  1.    7.  for 
^efel,  read  hefal. 
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Article   L 

^he  Modern  Part  of  an  Utii-verfal  Hijiory,  from  the  earlieji  Aaount 
of  Time.  Compiled  from  Original  Writers.  By  the  Authors  of  the 
Antient  Part.     Vol.   XXIV. 

NO  period  of  the  French  hiftory  is  more  interefting  than 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  with  which  this  volume  com- 
mences. By  fliewing  the  abfurdity  of  continental  conquefts,  it 
affords  the  beft  political  inllrudlions  to  the  Britilh  reader,  who, 
from  hence,  will  perceive  the  impoflibility  of  Great  Britain's 
ever  rivalling  her  inveterate  enemy  with  her  land-forces,  or  of 
fucceeding  in  her  fchemes  againft  France,  otherways  than  by 
due  application  to  her  natural  flrength,  her  marine.  The  fpi- 
rited  conduft  of  Henry  V.  with  a  variety  of  fortunate  inci- 
dents co-operating,  enabled  him  to  reduce  that  kingdom.  The 
nobility  of  France  claiming,  at  that  time,  a  kind  of  indepen- 
dency, fome  of  them  were  always  ready  to  enter  into  fchemes 
with  foreign  powers  againft  their  fovereign.  This  facilitated 
the  conqueft  of  France  :  by  this  means  Edward  and  Henry  we?e 
fuccefsful  in  their  enterprizes ;  but  the  inconftancy  of  fuch  al- 
lies rendered  the  fruits  of  their  vidlories  uncertain.  The  nobi- 
lity had  no  fooner  gratified  their  refentment,  or  ferved  feme 
particular  purpofe,  than  they  veered  round,  and  as  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  as  before  they  had  efpoufed  the  conquerors.  It  wgs 
this  conduct  in  the  reign  before  us,  that  firft  retrieved  the  aY- 
fairs  of  Charles  when  reduced  to  the  utmoft  defpair.  Charles 
VII.  though  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Vlftorious,  was  by, Ma- 
ture the  ieaft  fitted  for  a  warrior.  He  was  mild,  gentle,  affa- 
ble, but  fteady  in  adverfity.  His  obliging  difpofition  gained 
■^him  friends;  but  his  abilities,  by  no  means,  rendered  him  fpr- 
mtdable  to  his  enemies.  All  the  events  at  the  beginning  of 
•'    Vol.  X,  December  i-j6o.  Ee  his 
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his  i-eign  were  unfortunate  :  he  was  oppofed  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  re^nt  of  France,  and  uncle  to  theyoung  Henry  YL 
an  able  ioldier,  and  prudent  ilatefman.  He  loft  the  battle  of 
Crevant,  and  was  deitrted  by  almcift  all  the  nobility  of  weight 
and  diftindlion ;  but  ftill  he  was  ferved  by  a  few  faithful  able 
perfons. 

~  *  Charles  (fay  our  authors)  had  known  great  difficulties  and 
'diftrefs  before ;  to  fay  the  truth,  he  had  known  nothing  elfe 
fince  he  knew  any  thing  ;  but  he  was  never  fo  clofely  prelfed,  or 
with  fo  little  hopes  of  fuccour.  The  -countries  that  owned-his 
authority  were  already  exhaufted  of  men  and  moricy  ;.  tbe  ?!ng- 
lifn  were  not  only  pofTeffed  of  the  befl:  part  of  the  kiiigdam, 
bur,  by  attacking  him  on  the  Loire,  and  debarking  an  arrny  in 
Guienne,  which  was  ablolutely  in  their  power,  might  deftroy 
him  in  one  campaign.  He  was  himfelf  vtry  young,  and,  which 
was  Avorfe,  void  of  all  education  ;  and  Net' he  was  fo  far  from 
d^fpairingj  that  he  invited  other  men  to  ftiare  in  his  hop?s. 
The"  earl  of  Buchan  had  been  ftiled  conftable  of  the  Scots,  moft 
of  whom  were  flain  in  fuccefhve  adtions;  the  king,  to  confole 
•him,  and  to  draw  greater  fuccours  from  the  fame  country,  gave 
.him,  the  fword,  and  created  him  conftable  of  France  ;  he  be- 

■  ftovi'ed  likewife  the  lordfhip  of  Aubigny  upon  Sir  John  Stuart  of 
.Darnley,  on  whom  he  afterwards  conferred  the  county  of  Ev- 

reux.  This  had  a  good  efFeft  ;  the  duke  of  Albany  concluded 
an,  alliance  with  him  on  the  terms  which  he  propofed,  and  fent 
ove,r  the  lord  Douglas  with  fix  thoufand  men,  to  whom  Charles 
.gave  the  duchy  of  Touraine,  and  declared  him  lieutenant-ge- 
.neral.  The  duke  of  Milan  fent  him  fix  hundred  horfe,  and  a 
-thoufand  crofs  bows ;  many  of  his  own  fubjedts  raifed  confidei- 
. able  corps  at  their  own  expence  ;  by  this  means  he  brought  a 
confiderable  army  into  the  field,  leaving  the  operatio'is  to  the 
difcretion  of  his  generals,  which  he  might  do  with  greater  pro- 
priety, fince,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  he  had  not  either  experience  or 
troops  of  his  own.' 

King  Charles  was  foon  afterwards  defeated  at  Vernueil,  in 
which  battle,  the  conftable  and  earl  of  Douglas  were  killed.  He 
*was  now  reduced  to  the  brink  of  defpair:  he  had  no  army,  few 
fortrefles,  fewer  generals,  and  was  totally  without  refources. 
His  fubjefts  were  fo  exhaufted,  that  no  violence  could  have 
extorted  much ;  but  inftead  of  attempting  this,  Charles  took  fa- 
tisfaftion  in  fharing  their  miferies,  lived  after  their  manner,  and 
demanded  nothing.  Tlijs  conduft  ftrongly,  attached  to  his  in- 
ter'eft  his  few  remiui?ing  frie^nds,  and   many  abandoning  their 

■  effates>  came  to  join  their  fliatt(?red  fortunes  to  his.     They  were 

fcc?ive4 
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received  with  open  arms,  carefled,  applauded,  and  proinlfcd  fui- 
table  returns,  when  the  king  fhould  have  it  in  his  power.  In 
a  word,  his  condition  was  now  fo  low,  that  his  affability  was  his 
fole  prerogative,  and  the  reputation  he  had  eftablifhed  of  grati- 
tude, the  only  remnant  of  revenue :  but  we  foon  find  the  for- 
tune of  this  prince  afTuming  a  different  afpeft.  The  duke  of 
Bretagne,  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Richmond,  are  drawn 
over  to  the  king's  party,  and  the  latter  made  conftable  of  France. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  is  likewife  under  the  neceflity  of  return- 
ing to  England  in  this  critical  jundlure  of  affairs,  and  from  his 
abfence  Charles  deduces  great  advantages.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Englifli  were  baffled  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  chiefly  remark- 
able on  account  of  Joan  d'Arc,  furnamed  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
whofe  enthufiafm  and  pretenfions  to  infpiration,  firft  roufed 
the  courage  of  the  French  foldiers,  deprelTed  by  a  long  feries  of 
defeats  and  misfortunes.  Henceforward  every  projefl  fucceeded 
with  Charles ;  he  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  received  at  Paris,  and 
acknowledged  as  fovereign  of  France,  Henry  VI,  was  forced  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  him  :  he  foon  afterwards  broke  it,  and 
lofl  footing  in  France.  The  charafter  of  Charles  VII,  is  thus 
(drawn  by  our  authors  : 

*  He  was  firnamed  the  Viftorlous,  or,  as  others  fay,  the 
Well-ferved  j  from  which  laft  appellation,  in  all  probability, 
modern  hiftorians  have  derived  their  opinion,  that  the  great  fuc- 
ceffes  of  his  reign  were  wholly  owing  to  his  minifters  and  his 
generais ;  whereas  contemporary  writers,  and  even  thofe  who 
fiourifhed  in  his  fon's  days,  afcribe  thefe  great  aftions  to  the 
kinghimfelf,  and  particularly  remark,  that  the  high  profperity 
of  his  arms  commenced  at  a  time  when  he  took  the  refolution 
of  commanding  in  perfon.  It  has  been  even  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  his  indolence  and  little  regard  to  bufinefs  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  was  not  the  effeds  of  a  refined  policy,  which 
induced  him  to  afFed  a  charader,  that,  though  fcemingly  un- 
worthy of  a  king,  was,  notwithrtanding,  very  fuitable  to  his 
circumffances  ;  fmce,  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his  life, 
thofe  who  lived  in  his  court,  and  had  a  fhare  in  the  :nanage- 
ment  of  affairs,  affure  us,  that  he  was  a  prince  of  affiduous  or 
perpetual  application,  perfedly  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  the  admlnil^ration,  and  remarkably  tender  of  the  perfons 
and  properties  of  his  fubjefts. 

«  His  concerns  were  in  (o  low   a   fituation  at  hts  firft  accef- 

fion  to  the  throne,  that  he  had  not  money  to  pay  for  a  new  pair 

of  boots  ;  and  he  was  fo  little  feared,  that  the  tradefman  who 

brought  them,  being  told  fo,  carried  them  away,    He  had  good 

F.  e  2  officers : 
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officers ;  he  had  many  of  the  nobility  who  adhered  to  him  ;  but 
mofl  of  them  had  their  particular  views,  in  which,    if  he  had 
eroded  then-,  they  had  been  loft.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  bore  many  things  which  no  other  king  would  have  done. 
At  his  coronation  there  was  not  one  lay-peer  ;  but,  for  the  fake 
of  preferving  ftate,   he  nominated  fix  lords,  who  reprefented 
them.     Through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  every  incident, 
every  conjunfture,  was  turned  to  his  advantage  ;  at  firft  by  his 
xninifters,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  by   the  leflbns  they  taught 
him,  by  himfelf.     Foi^  this  reafon  he  drew  as  much  profit  from 
his  adverfity  as  from  his  profperity.     Under  the  former  belaid 
afidehis  great  couris  becaufe  they  were  too  expenfive  ;  he  pro- 
hibited   the   currency  of  any   money  in  his   dominions  but  his 
own  ;  in  a  word,  he  availed  himfelf  of  neceflity,  while  his  ter- 
ritory was  very  fmall,  to  bring   in  thofe  alterations  which   he 
thought  for  the  advantage  of  the  crown  ;  and  he  made  ufe  of 
Jiis  power,  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  extended,   to  efta- 
blifli  thefe  new  ufagcs  through  the  whole  kingdom.     The  coin 
was  never  fo  much  debafed  as  in  his  time  ;  and  yet  under  him 
it  was  no  great  evil ;  for,  by  raifing  the   nominal  value  beyond 
any  thing   that  had  been  attempted,  he  drew  money  into  the 
countries  that  owned  his  authority,  which,  but  for  that  expe- 
dient, had  never  been  feen  ;  and,  when  this  was  no  longer  ne- 
ceflary,  he  very  wifely  laid  it  afide.     The  length  of  the  war  gave 
him  a  fair  opportunity  to  interdid  private  quarrels  ;  that  is,  de- 
ciding them  by  thefword.     When  they  afterwards  attempted  t6 
turn  this  upon  him,  by  alledging,  that  the  war  had  fo  reduced 
them,  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  raife  troops  for  his  fer- 
vice  ;  he  took  them  at  their  words,  and  not  only  difpenfed  with 
their  raifing  troops  as  the  conftitution   required  for  the  prefent, 
but  for  the  future  :  fo  that,  without   his  permifiion,  they  could 
jiever  raife  troops  at  all.     Inftead  of  thefe  troops  he  brought  in 
regular  forces,  for  the  payment  of  which  he  introduced  the  taille; 
and,  by  promifing  to  put  his  coin  on  a  right  foot,    and  keep 
jt  fo,  he  levied  this  with  the  good  will  of  his  fubjcds,  but  with- 
out the  confent  of  his  ftates.     It  was  the  gentle  ufe  of  his  pre- 
rogative  that  eftablifhcd  it  ;  he  made  likevvife  fome   neceflary 
alterations  in   the  nianner  of  adminiftering  juftice  ;  but  he  did 
,cvery  thing  with  fuch  an  apparent  view  to  the  public  good,  and 
was  fo  very  tender   of  the  lives   and  properties    of  his  people, 
that  though  he  altered  or  adled  againft  all  law,   he  was  never 
confidered  as  a  tyrant.     The  clergy  were  more  attached,  to  him 
than  to  the  pope  ;  for  he  took  nothing  of  them  himfelf,  and 
defended  them  from  being  ftripped  by  the  pontiff.     He  was,  in 
general,  very  grateful;  and,  though  the  cafe  of  James  Cosuris 
faJd  \X)  be  an  exception  to  this,  yet,  upon  reading  the  record  of 

his 
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his  conviftion,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  reader  may  probably  hold 
the  king  excufed  ;  fince,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  the  ap- 
pearances againft  him  were  ftrong,  and  the  clamour  of  the  peo- 
ple great  ;  one  of  the  charges  againft  him  being  this,  that,  to 
extend  his  own  commerce,  he  had  fcarce  left  another  merchant 
in  the  kingdom,  and  had  acquired  moft  of  his  wealth  by  ap- 
plying the  public  ca(h  and  credit  to  his  own  profit.  Excellently 
ferved  by  the  men,  Charles  was  yet  more  fortunate  in  the  other 
fex.  His  confort,  Mary  of  Anjou,  loved  him  tenderly  ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  him  Uttle  trouble  in  his  amours,  and 
great  affiftance  in  his  bufinefs,  in  which  the  king  always  con- 
fulted  her.  Yet  her  mildnefs  and  modelty  were  fo  confpicuous, 
that  it  appeared  fhe  rather  courted,  his  favour  than  aded  from 
any  motives  of  ambition.' 

Lewis  XI.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  and  was  a  prince  of  a 
very  different  charader.  He  feized  on  the  duchy  of  Burgundyv 
carried  on  a  war  with  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  came  to  a 
rupture  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  who  had  meditated  the 
invafion  of  France  upon  the  invitation  of  the  French  nobility. 
Nothing  befides  extremely  memorable  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
a  prince,  rather  cunning  than  fagacious,  covetous  by  nature,  ge- 
nerous through  policy,  ungrateful,  ungracious,  unfentimental, 
illiberal,  but  yet  poffefled  of  ability,  and  the  art  of  rendering 
hib  government  formidable  and  refpeftable. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  VIII.  who,  without  the 
talents  of  a  ftatefman  or  warrior,  made  a  great  figure  in  Eu- 
rope, by  the  long  wars  he  carried  on  in  Italy,  and  the  formida- 
ble leagues  formed  to  expel  the  French  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  following  character  of  Charles  is  not  altogether 
confonant  to  the  ideas  of  the  beft  hiftorians  of  his  own  coun- 
try. *  He  had  nothing  pleafing  about  his  perfon,  except  his 
"eyes,  and  difcovered  no  great  abilities,  which  might,  however, 
be  very  well  afcribed  to  his  total  want  of  education  ;  for  that 
he  did  not  want  parts  is  very  apparent.  He  was  kept  pretty 
ftrid  by  his  fifter,  the  dame  de  Beajeu,  who  had  much  of  her 
father's  parts  and  temper,  and  who  governed  with  great  capa- 
city in  his  name,  tho'  at  his  acceflion  (he  was  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  quickly  weary  of  the  ftriftnefs  of  Jier 
tutelage  j  and,  by  the  advice  of  George  D'Amboife,  bifl)op.Qf 
Montauban,  cardinal  and  prime  minifter  in  the  next  reign, 
would  have  made  his  e.'cape,  in  order  to  have  gone  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  ;  but  the  perlbn  intruded  with  the  letter,  to  make 
his  own  fortune,  betrayed  them  all.  The  fituation  of  public 
affairs  obliged  the  dame  de  Beaujeu  to  make  much  ufe  of  the 
king's  perfon,  as  well  as  of  his  namej  and  this  madf  it  necef- 
E  e  3  fary 
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faryto  bring  him  into  the  council,  and  to  accuftom  him  to  feats 
cf  arms.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  reading,  efpecially  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  country,  and  this  inclined  him  to  bufinefs, 
and  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  affairs  ;  but  the 
young  people  who  were  about  him  took  great  pains  to  draw  him 
from  his  ftudies,  and  to  render  him,  like  themfelves,  attentive 
only  to  pleafure,  in  wfiich  they  fucceeded  but  too  well.  He  is 
allowed,  tho'  the  worft  educated,  to  be  the  beft  bred  king  that 
ever  fat  upon  the  throne  ;  infomuch  that  thofe  who  knew  him 
beft,  affirm  he  never  fpoke  a  difobliging  word  in  his  whole 
reign.  He  was  from  hence  furnamed  the  Affable  and  the 
Courteous/  The  truth  is,  Charles's  perfon  was  defpicable,  his 
xmderftanding  contemptible,  but  his  good-nature  amiable  and 
engaging. 

The  next  prince,  Jlewis  XII.  duke  of  Orleans,  was  de- 
fervedly  called  the  Father  of  his  People,  the  moft  glorious  title 
of  a  monarch.  A  faying  of  his  ought  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
lateft  pofterity.  Being  reminded  of  an  injury  done  him  by  la 
Tremouille,  before  he  attained  the  regal  dignity,  he  anfwered, 
*  That  it  did  not  become  the  king  of  France  to  revenge  the 
quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.'  His  whole  conduft  was  per- 
feftly  confident  with  the  magnanimity  of  this  expreffion.  Lewis 
was  all-merciful  and  humane;  but  he  was  likewife  fpirited,  bold, 
and  refolute.  He  reftored  military  difcipline,  curbed  the  info- 
lence  of  officers,  and  retrenched  the  tyranny  of  magiftrates. 
His  behaviour  to  the  univerfity,  and  preachers  at  Paris,  who 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  cenfuring  his  government,  difplayed 
his  fpirit,  and  fhewed  that  he  would  be  obeyed.  They  were 
chaftifed  with  equal  feverity  and  iuftice.  His  wars  in  Italy  were 
not  very  fortunate  ;  and  it  is  lome  diminution  of  his  reputa- 
tion, that  he  acceded  to  the  league  of  Cambray,  and  obfti- 
nately  perfilled  in  promoting  the  intrigues  of  pope  Alexander 
VI.  the  moft  ambitious,  crafty,  cruel,  and  turbulent  prelate 
that  ever  filled  the  papal  throne.  His  ingratitude  to  Lewis  at 
laft  opened  the  eyes  of  that  monarch,  and  engaged  him  in  a 
war  with  the  pontiff.  He  is  defcribed  in  thefe  words  by  our 
hiftorians : 

«  After  having  extricated  hirafelf  from  fo  many  difScuIties, 
and  brought  his  affairs  into  fo  good  order,  whilft  he  meditated 
yet  greater  things,  Lewis  found  i\is  infirmities  increafe,  and  his 
health  decay.  His  conftitution  was  much  broken  by  the  gout, 
againft  which  his  only  prefervative  was  a  very  regular  manner 
of  living.  He  thought  himfclf  obliged  to  depart  from  this,  in 
complaifknce  to  his  young  queen,  and  his  afFe.^Jon,  his  too  great 
afieaion,  fay  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  for  tlte  moii  fprightly  and 
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the  moft  beautiful  young  princefs  in  Europe,  haftened  him  to  ^ 
his  grave.     He  died  in  the  night  following  the  flrll  of  January, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  feventeenth  of  his, 
reign.     Perfeftion  is  not  to  be  in  mortals,  and  thofe  are  jurtly 
efteemed  flatterers  who  afcribe  it  to  kings  ;  but  in  this  the  fe- 
vereft  of  the  French   hiflorians  unanimoufly    agree,  that  more  _ 
royal  virtues,  with  fewer  defeats,  were  never  more  confpicuous;. 
in  any  of  their  princes  than  in  Lewis  XII.   France,  fay  they,  was-', 
never  more  happy,  more  rich,  more  quiet,  or  more  fubmilliive, 
than  under  his  reign.     Juftice  was  never   better  adnainiftered";;  ' 
wifer  laws  were  never  made,  and  hardly  ever  fo  well  executed. ' 
Military  difcipline  was  never  fo  exaft,  or  fo  fevere,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  the   troops  were  pundually  paid.      In  fucceeding 
times  the  quartering  of  them  in  provinces  was  efteemed  a  grie- 
vance, but,  in  the  time  of  Lewis,  it  was  confidered  as  an  ad- 
Tantage,  and  the  province  foUicited  it  in  that  light.    His  family 
and  his  court,  the  populace   and  the  nobiliiry  equally  admired 
him,  and   unanimoufly  called  him    their  father,  the  title  with 
which  he  was  mofl:  pleafed,  and  which  he  made  it  the  ftudy  of 
his  life  to  deferve.     He  began  his  reign  with  abolifhing  impofi- 
tions ;  and  at  the   time  of  his  death  he  had  diminifhed   above 
half  of  them.    He  was  obliged  t'ometiires  to  raife  extraoidinary 
taxes ;  but  when  he  figned  edifts  for  that  purpofe,  he  did  it  with 
tears.    His  very   misfortunes  endeared  him  to  his  fubjefts;  for 
he  might  have  maintained  his  conquefts  in  Italy,  if  he  would 
have  raifed  large  fums  upon    his   people ;  but  he  thought  any 
light  when   compared  with  that  of  their    afFeftions,      He  was 
thought  a  little  too  faving  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
his  fubjefcs  took  the  liberty  of  exprefling  this  in  fatires,  and  even 
of  riaiculing  it  on  the  ftage.    The  king  knew  it  very  well,  and, 
which  was  Angular,  it  gave  him  no  off^ence  :  he  faid,  upon  that 
occafion,  what  ought  to  be  ever  remembered,  '  I  had  much  ra- 
ther my  fubjeds  fiiould  laugh  at  my  parfimony,  than  weep  at 
their  own  oppreflions.'   "  The  cuftom  in  France  then  was  for  the 
criers  to  proclaim  the  demife  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  as  they  did 
his  in  thefe  words  ;  '  The  good  king  Lewis,  the  father  of  his 
people,  is  dead  :'  at  once  the  moft  artlefs  and  the  moft  finifhed 
panegyric' 

The  next  monarch  had  more  brilliant,  but  lefs  folid  qualities 
than  his  predeceflbr.  Francis  I.  was  brave,  generous,  liberal, 
a  lover  and  patron  of  fcience.  For  almoft  his  whole  life  he 
was  engaged  in  unremitting  war  with  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
the  molt  powerful,  able,  and  politic  potentate  in  Chriltendom. 
The  reader  may  take  the  charafter  of  Frauds  in  the  words  of 
our  authors  : 
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*  This  monarch  was  tall  and  tolerably  well-fiiaped,  had  an 
high  open  forehead,  brifk  eyes,  a  long  nofe,  a  fine  complexion, 
and  his  hair  black.  He  was  very  expert  in  his  exercifes,  very 
brave,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  feats  of  arms.  At  the  fecond 
marriage  of  Lewis  XII.  he  gained  great  honour  in  a  tourna- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  in  fome  diverfions  of 
this  fort,  captain  de  Lorges,  lord  of  Montgomery,  tofling  a 
firebrand,  it  fell  upon  the  king's  head,  by  which  he  was  ^o 
burnt,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  (haved,  and  ever  after  wore  his 
hair  fhort,  and  his  beard  long,  which  became  the  fafhion.  In 
the  battle  of  Pavia  he  flew  with  his  own  hand  the  laft  heir  male 
of  the  famous  Scanderbeg.  He  had  great  natural  parts,  as  ap- 
pears from  feveral  pieces  of  poetry  of  his  compofing,  which  are 
yet  extant.  At  his  meals,  in  his  recreations,  and  at  night,  be- 
fore he  went  to  deep,  he  had  perfons  who  read  to  him,  and  it 
was  by  this  means  that  he  gained  fo  general  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fciences.  He  was  magnificent  in  every  thing,  and  not 
only  introduced  the  belles  lettres,  but  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts. 
He  built  many  royal  palaces,  fuch  as  Fontainbleau,  St.  Ger- 
Hiaineen  Laye,  Chambard,  the  caftle  of  Madrid  in  the  wood  of 
Boulogne,  and  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Louvre,  Iri 
the  firft  part  of  his  life  he  was  profufe,  but  however  it  was  in  a 
jiobleway;  his,  palaces  were  richly  furnifhed ;  he  had  as  fine 
jewels  and  finer  piftures  than  moft  of  the  princes  of  his  time  : 
but  what  coft  him  the  moft  was  his  penfions  to  great  men,  that 
is,  to  men  of  fuperior  talents ;  for  there  was  not  an  able  offi- 
cer, or  an  accomplilhed  fcholar,  of  whom  he  had  any  know- 
ledge, but  he  either  gave,  or  at  leaft  offered,  him  a  penfion. 
After  he  became  infirm,  he  applied  himfelf  with  more  affiduity 
to  his  affairs,  and  grew  fo  good  an  osconomift,  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  had  difengaged  his  whole  domain,  had  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  in  his  coffers,  and  a  quarter's  revenue 
untouched,  which  his  fucceffor  received. 

*  Amongft  all  the  foibles  of  Francis,  his  love  of  women  was 
the  greateft  :  he  was  extremely  fmitten  u  ith  Mary  of  England, 
the  wife  of  his  predeceffor,  and  chancellor  du  Prat  is  faid  to 
have  owed  his  fortune  to  the  good  advice  he  gave  him,  not  to 
fuffer  his  paiTion  to  defeat  his  fuccelfion.  In  his  youth  he  had 
a  miftrefs  whofe  name  was  Cureau,  by  whom  he  was  thought 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Stephen  Dolet,  who  fuffered  an  in- 
famous death  for  impiety.  By  another  lady,  whofe  name  is  not 
mentioned,  he  had  a  fon,  who  took  the  name  of  Vilecouvin. 
His  amour  v/ith  Frances  de  Foix,  countefs  of  Chateau-briant, 
made  a  great  noife  ;  and  fome  fay  her  hiifband,  after  a  long  im- 
prifonment,  put  her  to  death  :  but  this  feems  to  be  difproved 
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^  by  her  monument,  which  fhews  ihe  was  reconciled  to  him 
and  died  in  1537.  However  this  be,  he  had  another  gallantry 
which  was  equally  fatal  to  himfelf  and  his  miftrefs  ;  (he  was  a 
married  woruan,  and  the  hufband's  refentment  induced  him  to 
give  her  a  difeafe,  of  which  ihe  died  miferably,  and  the  king, 
after  languifhing  for  many  years,  owed  his  death  to  the  fame 
caufe.  His  lafl  miftrefs  was  Ann  de  Piffeleu,  who,  at  her  com- 
ing to  court,  was  ftiled  mademoifelle  d'Helli.  She  had  a  prodi- 
gious afcendency  over  Francis,  tho'  he  would  Rave  made  the 
world  believe  that  nothing  criminal  ever  palTed  between  them.' 

Henry  II.  the  fucceeding  monarch,  was  of  a  difpofition  not 
rery  different  from  his  father,  tho'  he  purfued  other  maxims. 
The  following  is  his  charader  : 

.  *  This  great  king,  to  whom  the  French  writers,  at  lead  fome 
of  them,  have  given  the  furname  of  Belliqueux,  or,  Warlike, 
was  indeed  of  a  martial  difpofition,  and  fortunate  enough  in 
fome  of  his  expeditions,  particularly  thofe  againfi:  the  Englifh, 
by  which  he  recovered  Calais  and  its  dependencies,  and  kept 
them  by  a  well-timed  negotiation.  He  was  magnificent  in  his 
court,  rather  than  in  his  buildings;  he  was  not  very  nice  in  his 
drefs,  tho'  it  has  been  remarked,  as  an  evidence  of  his  finery, 
that  he  wore  filk  ftockings.  He  had  fome  tinfture  ef  learning, 
and  was  a  patron  to  men  of  letters,  more  efpecially  poets  ;  he 
'is  blamed  for  fuffering  his  court  to  fink  into  every  kind  of  vice 
and  luxury,  under  the  fpecious  titles  of  gallantry  and  polite- 
nefs  ;  fo  that  he  fpent  incomparably  greater  fums  in  gratifying 
his  humour,  and  by  an  ill-timed  liberality,  than  his  father  had 
done  under  all  his  neceflities.'  Henry  died  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  the  eye  a*t  a  tournament. 

His  fon  Francis  II.  married  to  the  beautiful  and  accompliflied 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  inherited  the  crown,  but  not  the  virtues 
of  his  father.  Francis  was  weak,  pufiUanimous,  and,  all  his 
life,  the  tool  cf  the  Guifes,  who  fkreened  the  moft  ambitiouj, 
wicked,  and- cruel  deilgns,  under  the  facred  name  of  the  fove- 
reign.  Happily  for  France  he  died,  after  a  (hort  and  inglo- 
rious reign,  leaving  his  crown  to  Charles  IX.  a  minor. 

In  this  reign  France  was  torn  with  civil  diffenfions  and  reli- 
gious faftions.  The  terrible  maflacre  of  the  Proteflants,  will 
always  make  the  government  of  Charles  IX.  be  rememberer! 
with  honor;  yet  did  this  prince  derive  from  nature  great  and 
good  •qualities,  '  He  polielled  (according  to  our  hiilorians)  an 
extenfive  capacity,  a  very  retentive  memory,  much  fagacity,  a 
wonderful  penetration,  and  great  folidit;  in  judgment.  He 
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(poke  eafily,  pertinently,  and  with  dignity.  He  loved  Iearn>ng 
and  learned  men,  more  efpecially  poets,  and  was  the  patron  of 
the  great  Ronfard.  There  is  a  faying  of  his,  with  refped  to 
them,  which  has  been  defervedly  remembered.  *  Prijices,  (fdid 
he)  ought  to  deal  with  poets,  as  jockeys  with  their  horfes,  keep 
them  lleek,  and  in  good  cafe,  but  not  let  them  grow  fat.'  He 
had  a  very  fine  voice,  fung  well,  and  wrote  verfes  lumfelf.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  treatife  upon  hunting,  which  has  been  fince  pub- 
lifhed.  He  had  great  perfonal  courage,  was  very  fober,  for  hav- 
ing once  drank  a  little  too  mfuch  wine,  and  being  guilty  of  fome 
extravagancies,  he  never  tafled  it  after.  He  was  alfo  naturally 
modeft,  and  not  much  inclined  to  women.  Let  us  now  fee  how 
a  prince,  with  fo  many  good  qualities,  came  to  make  fo  bad  a 
figure.  He  had  two  ill  qualities  that  are  feldom  found  united, 
he  was  a  deep,  diffembler,  and  yet  paflionatc  to  a  degree  of 
madnefs.  He  loved  hunting  immoderately  ;  and  from  delight- 
ing in  the  blood  of  hearts,  came  to  fpill  that  of  men  without 
concern.  He  feldom  fpoke  without  Avearing,  a  vice  which  he 
caught  from  the  count  de  Rhctz,  his  mother's  iullrument  in 
corrupting  his  manners.  He  lludied  mankind  early,  and  knew 
them  well.  He  was  as  eafily  provoked  as  he  was  hard  to  be  ap- 
peafed.  He  had  a  violence  in  his  temper  which  at  once  fliewed 
itfelf,  and  was  heightened  by  his  diverfions  ;  for,  befides  his 
paflion  for  hunting,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  tennis,  and  would 
alfo  work  frequently  at  the  forge,  being  an  excellent  gunfmith. 
His  impetuofity  appeared  even  in  his  dancing,  with  which  he 
fatigued  himfclf  and  his  whole  court.  He  had  one  amufement 
fmgular,  and  which  fpoke  his  charafler  ;  he  coined  falfe  mo- 
ney with  his  own  hands,  and  was  never  fo  well  pleafed  as  when 
he  cheated  people.  The  debauchery  of  his,  or  rather  of  his 
mother's  court,  ruined  his  morals  and  his  temper.  The  neceflity 
he  was  under  of  managing  oppofite  fatVions,  taught  him  to  dif- 
guifehis  fentiments,  and  his  frequent  difappointments  infpired 
him  with  deep  lefentments.  Hence  it  is  faid,  and  faid  with 
truth,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  excelled  Tiberius  in  ad- 
drefs,  and  was  not  lefs  cruel  than  Nero.  After  the  maffacreon 
the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  had  a  fierccnefs  in  his  look,  and 
a  colour  in  his  cheeks,  which  he  never  had  before.  He  flept 
little,  and  never  found.  He  waked  frequently  in  agonies,  and 
had  foft  mu.Hc,  with  the  voices  of  hir;  pages,  to  compofe  him 
again  to  reft.  He  dilTembled  in  his  laft  moments,  exprefTmg 
great  kindnefs  towards  his  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  much 
refpeft  to  the  queen-mother,  whom  he  intended  to  have  fen t 
into  Poland,  to  make  a  vifit  to  her  beloved  fon  :  but  this  was 
in  .a)me  nieafure  excufable,  fmce  it  arofe  from  his  tendernefs 
Uv  his  coufort  and  daughter,  who  were  to  be  left  in  their  hands.* 

Henry 
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Henry  III.  was  king  of  Poland  at  the  death  of  his  brother. 
On  the  firft  advice  of  an  event  that  raifed  him  to  the  throne  of 
France,  he  pofted  from  Poland  in  difguife,  pafled  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  arrived  fafe  in  France.  Henry  had  not 
long  wielded  the  fceptre,  when  he  was  perfecuted  by  the  Guife 
faftion,  which  determined  him  to  aflairinate  the  duke  of  Guife, 
in  a  manner  foinfidious  and  artful,  as  proves  how  little  his  true 
charafter  before  this  adlion  was  underftood,  and  before  he  had 
thrown  off  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  the  politic  and  ambitious 
Katherine  de  Medicis.  He  was  affaflinated  by  one  Clement,  a 
Jacobin  friar,  an  ignorant  half-wirted  creature,  diftradted  with 
the  enthufiaftic  difcourfes  every  day  thundered  from  the  pulpit. 

To  him  fucceeded  Henry  IV.  king  of  Navarre,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  France,  the  moft  magnanimous,  politic,  valiant, 
generous,  and  fagacious  prince,  that  ever  wielded  the  fceptre 
of  this  kingdom.  Faftion  itfelf  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  virtues  of  Henry  j  Proteftants  and  Papiits  are  unanimous  in 
his  praifes  ;  even  malice  could  infinuate  nothing  worfe  than  that 
he  was  incontinent,  addifled  to  gallantry  and  women.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  his  death,  by  the 
hands  of  the  vile  alTliffin  Ravillac ;  and  moft  of  our  readers  have 
perufed  the  beft  account  of  his  government,  in  the  mafterly 
writings  of  his  miuifter,  the  duke  de  Sully.  We  (hall  therefore 
think  it  fufficient  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  our  authors  talents  ia 
drawing,  from  the  portrait  they  have  exhibited  of  this  glorious 
prince. 

*  Henry  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  rather  tall  than  fhort,  his 
eyes  lively,  his  nofe  aquiline,  his  complexion  ruddy,  his  hair 
brown  in  his  youth,  but  began  to  turn  grey  at  thirty-three. 
He  had  an  excellent  conftitution,  and,  notwithftanding  his  free 
manner  of  living,  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health,  except  that 
he  was  attacked  fometimes  by  the  gout.  He  was  very  gallant, 
and  an  exceeding  good  officer.  He  was  naturally  familiar,  but 
when  it  was  neceffary,  could  put  on  a  very  majeitic  air.  Upon 
great  occafions  he  fhewed  that  he  underftood  magnificence,  tho 
he  did  not  love  it.  In  general,  his  fpeech  was  frank,  and  his  ha- 
bit plain.  He  v/as  naturally  eloquent,  wrote  well,  and  with 
great  eafe.  He  raMied  very  agreeably,  and  he  bore  not  only  that 
but  even  reproofs  without  impatience,  provided  he  thought 
they  were  well  meant.  His  fortitude  enabled  him  to  overcome, 
and  by  his  dexterity  he  often  avoided  danger.  He  loved  his 
fubjedls,  and  did  many  things  for  their  advantage  :  amongft 
others  he  encouraged  manufaflures  and  commerce,  counte- 
nanced by  his  authority  the  fending  (hips  to  theWeftj  and  grant- 
ed 
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ed  letters  patent  for  eftablilhing  an  Eaft-India  company.  With 
thefe  great  qualities  he  had  alfo  great  failings,  amongft  which 
his  paifion  for  women  was  certainly  the  greateft.  However,  he 
did  not  fuffer  them  togovern  him,  to  recommend  or  difcard  his 
minifters.  He  was  likewife  too  favourable  in  regard  to  duels, 
againft  which,  tho'  he  made  laws,  yet  he  treated  with  contempt 
fuch  as  paid  refpedl  to  them.  He  had  a  great  paflion  for  play, 
which  had  terrible  confequences,  as  it  rendered  this  deftrudtive 
vice  falhionable,  which  is  alone  fufficient  to  throw  a  kingdom 
intoconfufion.  He  alfo  loved  money,  but  then  he  knew  how 
to  ufe  it ;  and  having  obferved  how  much  his  predeceflbrs  fuf- 
fered  from  the  want  of  it,  he  was  defirous  of  avoiding  their 
misfortunes  by  a  contrary  condud.  He  had,  befides  thefe  fail- 
ings, a  mixture  of  levity  and  vanity  in  his  temper  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  bis  letters,  that  he  knew  his  own  foibles  as  well  as 
any  body,  and  that,  how  ill-foever  he  fucceeded,  he  ftudied  to 
mend  them.  He  affefted  popularity,  and  he  acquired  it  ;  he 
diflembled  without  malice ;  on  the  contrary,  he  pardoned  fo 
fincerely,  that  his  bittereft  enemies,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
were  become  his  firmeft  friends.' 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  whofe 
charadler  we  find  thus  defcribed  by  our  authors. 

«  The  king,  having  taken  thefe  fleps,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  die,  which  he  did  leifurely,  and  with  amazing  calmnefs  and 
fortitude.  Seeing  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  fome  others,  who 
he  thought  did  not  love  him,  in  the  room  when  the  declara- 
tion for  fettling  the  regency  was  read,  he  faid  to  one  who  was 
near  him,  '  Thofe  people  are  come  to  fee  if  I  rm  making  hafte 
in  my  journey.*  One  day,  opening  the  windows  of  his  cham- 
ber that  looked  towards  St.  Denis,  he  faid,  without  the  leaf! 
emotion,  •  Yonder's  the  place  where  I  fliall  lodge  a  great 
while  :  my  body  will  be  well  Ihaken,  for  at  prefent  the  roads 
are  very  bad.'  His  diftemper  was  a  flow  fever,  which  wore  him 
gradually  to  fkin  and  bones.  One  morning  he  called  monfieur 
de  Pontis  to  him,  and  unbuttoning  his  fliirt,  fhewed  him  his 
arms,  emaciated  to  the  laft  degree  :  *  Here,  Ponris,  (faid  he) 
take  hold  of  my  hand  ;  fee  what  arms  thefe  are  that  belong  to 
a  king  of  France.'  About  two  hours  before  he  died,  feeing 
Dr.  Seguisn,  the  queen's  phyfician,  near  his  bedfide,  he  made 
afignto  him  to  approach,  then  gave  him  his  arms  :  '  Seguien, 
(faid  he)  feel  my  pulfe,  and  tell  me  how  many  hours  I  have 
yet  to  live  ;  but  feel  it  carefully,  for  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know 
as  exadlly  as  poflible.'  The  dod^or  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  then 
told  liJm  he  thought  he  might  live  two  or  three  hours  at  the 
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moft.  The  king  then  joining  both  his  hands,  and  looking 
ftedfaftly  to  heaven,  faid  foftly,  *  Well  !  my  God,  I  confent 
with  all  my  heart.'  He  deceafed  on  the  14th  of  May,  1643, 
in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- third  of  his 
reign,  dying  on  the  day  of  his  acceflion.  An  excellent  writer 
has  given  us  a  very  juft  character  of  him  in  a  few  words  :  he 
was  as  valiant  as  Henry  IV.  but  his  valour  was  without  heat 
and  without  eclat,  and  no  way  proper  for  the  conqueft  of  a 
kingdom.  Providence  placed  him  therefore  precifely  where  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  be  placed  ;  fooner,  he  had  been  too  weak, 
later,  top  circumfpedl  j  fon  and  father  of  two  great  kings,  he 
fixed  the  throne,  yet  tottering,  of  Henry  IV.  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  wonders  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.' 

As  nothing  particular  diilinguiflies  the  compofition  and  fllle 
of  this  volume  from  the  preceding,  both  evidently  written  by 
the  fame  hand,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  add  to  our  remarks  ia 
the  lall:  Number  of  the  Review. 


Art.  II.  A  Military  Ejfay.  Containing  RefieSlions  on  the  Raifmgf 
Arming,  Chathing,  and  Difcipline  of  the  Briti/h  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  ;   njjilh  Propofah  for  the  hnpro^ement  of  the  fame.     By 

■  Campbell  Dalrymple,  Efq-,  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  King's  o'wn. 

■  Hegiment  of  Dragoons.     %n}0.     Pr.  5J.      Wilfon. 

FROM  the  great  variety  of  military  treatifes  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  and  the  few  alterations  introduced  into  the  military 
difcipline,  we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  all  the  fchemes  of 
reformation  propofed  are  impracticable,  or  that  the  fuperior  of- 
ficers are  too  ftrongly  attached  to  the  ancient  methods  of  exer- 
cifing,  to  admit  of  the  moft  falutary  innovations.  We  have 
lately  perufed  a  great  number  of  judicious  writers,  upon  diffe- 
rent branches  of  the  art  of  war  ;  we  have  feen  many  of  the 
evolutions  now  taught,  demonftrated  faulty,  ufelefs,  and  evei^ 
produftive  of  confufion  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  but  we  have  not 
heard,  that  the  moft  abfurd  parts  of  our  difcipline  have  been 
laid  afide  by  authority,  or  any  particular  fyftem  adopted,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  regiments,  where  the  fuperior  officers  happen  to 
be  men  of  reading  and  obfervation.  In  other  countries,  efpe- 
cially  in  France,  the  difcipline  of  the  army  forms  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  care  of  the  legiflature.  Hardly  an  ingenious  pro- 
jedt  fails  of  meeting  with  countenance,  and  a  lair  trial.  Lewis 
XIV.  broke  through  that  ftubborn  fuperftition  of  his  officers  for 
the  old  cuftoms;  it  was  by  his  particular  mandate,  that  bayo- 
nets were  fubftituted  for  pikes,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  o'f 
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half  the  military  men  in  the  nation.  Experience  has  demon- 
ftrated  the  reditude  of  the  alteration.  The  appointing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  infpedlors  and  direftors,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  review,  examine,  and  report  the  exail  llate  of  military 
difcipline,  was  perhaps  one  of  tlie  moft  ufeful  inftitutions  of 
Lewis.  It  was  by  this  means  tiie  world  was  aftonifhed  at  fee- 
ing armies,  unwieldy  from  their  bulk,  pafs  through  their  exer- 
cifes  with  all  the  exadnefs  and  accuracy  of  a  fingle  regiment, 
and  preferve  order  and  difcipline  in  the  midft  of  rapine  and 
confufion.  We  fhould  be  far  from  wifhing  to  fee  this  commer- 
cial nation  take  a  military  turn  ;  but  while  a  (landing  army  is 
deemed  effentlal  to  the  fecurity  of  Great  Britain,  while  it  is 
thought  neceflary  to  engage  our  land-forces  abroad,  and  to  ftake 
the  intereft  of  the  kingdom  upon  their  conduft,  die  difcipline 
of  the  army  will  always  merit  attention.  Our  manual  exercife 
has  been  long  condemned  by  the  moll  experienced  oihcers,  who 
have  proved  in  adtion  the  inutility  of  all  thoft  oltentauous  mo- 
tions made  on  the  parade.  Why  may  not  a  faldier  load  and 
fire  as  gracefully  and  efFeftually,  without  going  through  a  va- 
riety of  frivolous  motions,  that  cannot  poPihly  be  obferved  iri 
battle,  or  altogether  laid  afide,  without  blundering,  unlefs  he 
be  previoufly  taught  ?  Many  of  the  evolutions  now  in  ufe,  par- 
ticularly the  methods  of  firing  by  platoons,  relieving  a  difor- 
dered  firft  line,  forming  into  fquares  and  columns,  &c.  have 
been  juftly  condemned ;  others  more  fpecious  have  b(?£n  of- 
fered, but  we  believe  never  tried  or  adopted.  The  Prufiian  ex- 
ercife, indeed,  has  been  introduced  by  fome  of  bur  officers  ; 
but  this  regards  only  the  curtailing  certain  unneccflary  ma- 
nosuvres,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  general  order  of  battle, 
and  thofe  evolutions  upon  which  viftory  or  defeat  chiefly 
depend.  We  Ihall,  however,  wave  our  own  reflexions,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  fome  account  of  our  author. 

With  a  confiderable  fliare  of  reading,  obfervation,  and  un- 
derftanding,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  writer  be- 
fore us  has  not  avoided  obfcuriry,  or  attained  the  happy  art  of 
conveying  his  ideas  with  the  fame  force  to  his  readers,  as  they 
may  have  imprelfed  hitrifelf.  This  we  chiefly  attribute  to  the 
want  of  meihcd  and  difpofition,  i'o  cbfjlurely  neceflary  in  all 
treatifes  upon  fcience  and  the  aits.  Hi?  work  indeed  is  divided 
into  parts  and  chapters;  but  every  divifion  contains  a  variety  of 
fubjefts,  which  bear  not  the  firallefl  relation  to  each  other.  For 
jnftance,  we  find  the  exercifes  of  the  field  jumbled  with  the 
duties  of  the  camp,  and  a  fudden  fl-ip  made  from  the  cloathing 
or  recruiting  of  a  regiment,  to  the  difcipline  on  the  parade. 
We  fee  the  author  making   a  rapid  tranfuiou  from  the  E.oman 
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order  of  battle,  and  the  Greek  phalanx,  to  the  perquifites  of 
officers  and  pay  of  the  Britifli  foldiers.  But  we  will  refrain  from 
cenfure,  where  there  is  abundant  room  for  applaufe.  Thefe 
objeftions  we  have  hinted,  rather  as  cautions  to  a  writer,  who 
may  prove  ufeful  to  his  country  by  future  publications,  than 
from  any  defire  of  difplaying  our  own  critical  fagacity,  by 
faftidious  cavilling,  and  minute  criticifm. 

As  the  variety  of  fubjeds  touched  upon,  renders  it  impoflible 
for  us  to  give  a  review  of  the  whole  volume,  we  mult  content 
ourfelves  with  an  extraft  or  two,  as  fpecimens  of  our  author's 
capacity  as  a  politician  and  foldier.  The  following  propofal  is 
made  for  recruiting  the  army,  which,  though  liable  to  objec- 
tion,  is  however  ingenious. 

*  It  hath  already  been  obferved,  that  the  thoughts  of  con- 
quering France  being  laid  afide,  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  failing  under  the  dominion  of  the  fame 
prince,  had  thrown  a  damp  upon  the  military  fpirit  of  this  na- 
tion. The  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  Firft  revived  it  for  a  while, 
and  gave  a  glorious,  though  unhappy  inftance,  of  that  love  of 
liberty  and  valour,  which  has  always  diltinguifhed  thefe  nations. 
A  calm  fucceeding  to  thofe  tempeftuous  times,  a  luxurious  and 
expenfive  v/ay  of  life  followed,  which  plunged  the  barons  into 
debts  ;  whence  they  had  no  way  fo  ready  to  extricate  them- 
felves,  without  diminifliing  their  property  by  alienations,  as 
the  turning  the  remaining  military  fervice,  their  vaffals  owed 
them  into  money,  by  way  of  rent,  leafe,  or  tine,  to  pay  their 
creditors.  Thus  vaffalage  was  at  an  end,  and  the  fervice  and 
defence  of  the  kingdom  left  to  thofe  who  would  voluntarily  un- 
dertake it,  and  failing  of  a  fufficient  number  of  fuch,  recourfc 
was   had  to   a  prefs-ad,  the  infufficiency  of  which,  has  already 

.  been  demonjlraied.  But  by  this  means  the  kingdom  was  deprived 
(though  a  military  man  1  muft  acknowledge  ir)  of  its  natural 
and  befl  fupport,  without  a  proper  provifion  being  made  to  fup- 
ply  the  lofs  of  it,  by  inftitutiag  fome  other  prudent  method  of 
anfwering  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate;  which  encreafing  with 
the  power  of  our  enemies,  are  at  laft  become  too  great  for  the 
feeble  refources  of  volunteers,  and  the  more  feeble  one  of  im- 
prefied  men.  If  any  doubt  fhould  arife  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
afiertion,  let  examination  be  made  into  the  returns  of  the  lail 
and  prefcnt  year,  and  1  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  infantry 
was,  and  is  far  from  compleat. 

*  Raving  expofed  the  deficiency  of  our  plan  for  recruiting,  it 
is  incumbent  on  fome  body  well  verfed  in  the  laws,  to  frame 
jpne,  fo,  if  it  can  be  accomplilhed,  as  without  interfering  with 

our 
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our  civil  liberties,  to  anfwer  the  vaft  demands  which  our  nu- 
merous armies  now  require  ;  but  left  that  fliould  be  thought  too 
arduous  atafk,  we  will  venture  to  propofe  a  fcheme  which  would 
eifeftually  anfwer  that  purpofe. 

^  *  By  the  aft  of  parliament  now  putting  in  force  for  eftablifh- 
ing  a  national  militia,  this  one  good  among  many  others  will 
certainly  refult,  namely  the  afcertaining  the  number  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms  ;  on  which  the  number  of  ftanding  forces 
muft  be  regulated  ;  for  v/here  we  attempt  things  above  our 
itrength,  there  can  be  no  refource.  Without  doubt  there  are 
people  fufficient  to  cultivate  the  lands,  carry  on  the  manufac- 
tures, and  recruit  the  army,  in  fuch  a  populous  country,  even 
if  the  age  of  thofe  pitched  upon  to  ferve,  is  limited  from  17  to 
25  years,  when  they  enter  the  fervice.  Lifts  of  all  fuch  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  they  might 
(under  fuch  regulations  as  the  parliament  ftiould  think  proper, 
to  prevent  an  abufe  of  power)  be  obliged,  on  receiving  orders 
from  the  king  and  council,  to  fend  fuch  a  number  of  recruits  as 
are  wanted  to  the  regiment,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  coun- 
ty :  who  fnould  be  obliged  to  ferve  five  years  for  a  foot  foldier, 
and  feven  for  a  dragoon  or  trooper.  The  fize  of  a  foot  foldier 
might  be  fixed  from  five  feet  five,  and  that  of  a  dragoon  from 
iive  feet  eight  inches,  and  a  trooper  five  nine  inches,  to  fix  feet 
one  inch  high  ;  the  lord-lieutenants  forting  the  different  fizes 
to  the  different  fervices.  A  foldier  having  ferved  his  term  of 
years,  to  have  the  privilege  of  fettling  and  exercifing  his  former 
trade,  wherever  he  pleafes ;  and  in  cafe  of  accidents  or  misfor- 
tunes in  the  fervice,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  majefty's  royal 
bounty  in  Chelfea  hofpital.  That  the  regiment  fnould  never- 
thelefs  raife  as  many  men  as  they  can,  as  volunteers ;  but  al- 
ways to  demand  and  have  every  year,  fome  men  from  the  coun- 
ties, in  the  moft  profound  peace,  left  the  law  ftiould  grow  ob- 
folete. 

*  That  the  people  fhould  ferve  on  being  ballotted  for ;  or 
fubftitutes  might  be  allowed,  where  they  are  of  good  charac- 
ter and  their  perfons  anfwered. 

*  That  there  fhould  be  no  exemption  from  ferving  to  any 
perfon,  who  did  not  poflefs  wealth  fufficient,  to  make  it  unne- 
cefj'ary  for  him  to  exercife  any  trsde,  or  handicraft ;  and  the 
more  there  are  of  thofe  who  will  wave  that  privilege,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  fervice,  and  greater  itc.v.vhy  to  the  country,  againft 
any  fears  that  the  army  made,  fooaer  or  later,  the  iiiftrunients 
of  tyranny. 

*  The 
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•  The  advantages  which  muft  refult  from.  (v\ch.  a  plan  being 
put  in  execution,  are  manifeft  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  fewer  tioops  will  be  necefTary  on  all  occafions,  as  well, to 
oppofe  in  the  field,  as  to  maintain  our  garrifons,  from  the  army 
being  better  compofed  than  they  are  at  prefent.  The  oppofition 
it  would  meet  with  from  the  people  would  be  trifling  and  fhort ; 
and  it  might  be  the  means  of  reclainiing  them  from  that  licen- 
tioufnefs  into  which  they  are  fallen,  and  of  eftablifr.ing  that 
fubordination,  io  neceffary  in  every  well  conftituted  govern- 
ment.  We  fhould  want  fewer  troops  from  having  great  and 
fpeedy  refources ;  and  if  a  militia  fhould  ftill  be  thought  necef- 
fary, it  might  be  compofed  of  veterans,  inftead  of  raw,  undif- 
ciplined  peafants.' 

The  following  method  of  marching  by  any  number  of  co- 
lumns to  front,  flank,  or  rear,  and  of  expeditioufly  changing 
the  front  upon  any  fudden  attack  upon  either  flank,  will  convey 
no  unfavourable  idea  of  our  author's  military  talents,  or  unen- 
tertaining  fpecimen  to  our  readers  of  the  fame  profeflion. 

*  The  general  having  taken  every  meafure  neceflary  for  fecu- 
rity,  as  if  he  were  really  in  danger,  by  fcouring  the  country, 
taking  out-pofts,  having  out-lying  pickets,  and  giving  orders 
to  the  horfe  to  patrole  all  night  ;  may  then  give  out  orders  for 
the  operations  of  the  next  day,  which  ought  to  be  as  fnll  and 
comprehenfive,  as  if  given  to  fixty,  inflead  of  fix,  battalions. 

*  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  general  puts  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  center  column,  and  the  whole,  taking  their  motions 
from  him,  march  off  by  platoons,  from  the  left  of  the  front 
battalion,  and  are  followed  from  the  right  by  the  rear  batta- 
lion ;  the  grenadiers  being  detached  before  with  the  horfe,  to 
fcour  the  country,  to  cover  the  motions  of  the  army,  and  the 
forming  of  it,  when  neceflary.  The  oflicers  commanding  the 
flank  columns,  ftiould  be  careful  to  preferve  proper  intervals 
from  the  center,  to  drefs  to  it,  and,  as  the  general  is  there,  to 
repeat  every  fignal,  and  take  every  motion  that  he  gives.  Hav- 
ing marched  in  this  manner,  the  general  orders  the  drums  to 
heat  the  troop,  which  with  the  army  is  always  the  fignal  to  form 
battalion,  and  to  arms  the  line.     The  battalions  form,  which 

'   will  Ihew  the  advantage  of  marching  to  the  front  always  from 

[   the  center,  as  they  will  nov/  find  themfelves  in  fuch  a  pofition 

as  only  to  move  forward  ;  and  the  line  is  formed,  by  both  the 

battalions  which  compofed  the  column  inclining  outwards  from 

each  other,  upon  beating  to  arms. 

•  The  general  calls  the  adjutants  together  (fuppofing  every  al- 
teration as  another  day's  march)  and  orders  the  army  to  march  to 
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the  front  in  two  calumns,  the  zd  and  7th  battalions  making 
the  heads  of  the  columns.  He  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  tflie 
right  column,  and  both  march  off  from  the  center  of  the  batta- 
lions, followed  by  the  batfp.lion  next  the  center  of  the  army,  then 
that  upon  the  flank,  and  fo  alternately,  till  the  flank  battalion 
of  all,  fuppofing  ten  inftead  of  three,  in  the  column,  clofes 
the  line  of  march.  As  to  the  front  they  fhould  march  in,  that 
depends  upon  the  country  and  roads,  which  will  determine  whe- 
ther it  is  by  platoons,  grand  divifions,  wings,  or  battalions. 
Having  marched  a  little  way,  the  grenadiers  and  hoife  being 
always  advanced  for  the  pu'-^iofe  already  mentioned,  orders  may 
be  given  to  form  the  line.  It  will  bs  unneceflary  on  all  occa- 
fions,  efpecially  when  the  column  is  large,  to  beat  firfl  the 
troop,  and  then  to  arms,  as  the  battalions  will  take  up  their 
ground,  and  form  the  line  better  by  marching  up  to  it  by  pla- 
toons, than  by  flrll  forming  the  battalion  and  then  moving 
up  ;  for  example,  To  arms,  the  head  of  the  columns  halt,  and 
the  platoons  or  divifions,  according  as  they  marched,  doubling 
up  from  the  firft  battalions  ;  the  tront  of  the  other  two,  or 
ten  if  there  were  fo  many,  incline  outward,  forming  the  firli: 
platoon  upon  the  leading  battalions,  and  at  a  proper  interval 
from  them,  the  reft  of  ihe  platoons  marching  up  brifkly,  and 
drefs  to  that,  which  clofes  the  line.  The  army  fhould  now  ad- 
vance and  retreat  inline,  the  whole  dre.Tmgtoand  keeping  in- 
tervals from  the  center.  This  is  mofl  particularly  requiflte  to 
ufe  troops  to,  as  fo  much  depends  upon  doing  it  well  ;  the 
difHculty  lies  folely  in  the  execution  and  want  of  opportunity, 
for  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  dint  of  practice  :  the  general 
fliould  therefore  now  improve  it  to  the  utmort,  as  it  will  be  to 
no  purpofe  to  proceed  till  the  army  is  perfefted  in  that  elTential 
part  of  their  duty.' 

Many  other  judicious  propofals,  curious  remarks,  and  fenfi- 
ble  obfervations,  occur  in  this  treatife,  which,  with  all  its  ble- 
mifiies,  in  point  of  good  writing,  we  heartily  recommend  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  our  military  readers. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  performance  without  remarking, 
that  the  Eflay  on  military  Honour,  annexed  by  vvay  of  appendix, 
is,  to  common  readers,  the  moft  entertaining  part  of  the  whole; 
and  the  Propofal  for  eflablifhlng  a  military  Order,Tuch  as  we  ap- 
prehend would  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  ftimuhte  courage, 
and  be  attended  with  the  happieft  confequences. 


Art, 


Art.  III.     A  Treatift  on  Canine  Madnefs.     5^  R.  James,  M.  D. 
8w.     Pr.  4J.  6d.    Newbery. 

TH  E  fubjeft  of  this  treatifc  is  at  the  fame  time  fo  intereft- 
ing  and  obfcure,  that  every  attempt  to  obviate  a  calamity 
fo  dreadful,  and  elucidate  the  nature  of  a  diftemper,  the  mdft 
fliocklng  to  humanity,  befpeaks  our  candour,  and  merits  our 
applaufe.  Infinite  are  the  medicines  recommended  as  fpecifical 
againll  canine  madnefs  ;  they  have  been  confidently  ufhertd 
into  the  world  under  the  fanftion  of  names  eminent  in  phy- 
fic  ;  their  virtues  have  been  attefted  upon  almoft  indifputable 
authority,  yet  has  experience  proved  them  inadequate,  and  they 
have,  in  time,  dwindled  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  We  fhould 
not,  however,  for  this  reafon  relinquifli  all  hope  of  afcertaining 
an  efi^edual  method  of  cure,  as  fruitlefs,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  underftanding.  There  appears  nothing  fupernatural 
in  the  operation  of  this  contagion,  from  the  faliva  of  mad  ani- 
mals ;  like  feveral  other  fpecies  of  infedion  it  may  be  explained 
on  natural  principles,  deduced  from  experiment  and  obferva- 
tion.  "  The  efFeSs  of  mercury  in  this  diRemper,  might  long  fince 
have  taught  an  obvious  and  fcientific  rationale,  could  men  be 
fatisfied  with  the  fimple  caufes  before  their  eyes,  and  not  [train 
and  torture  the  brain  for  others  more  fubtle  and  remote.  Def- 
cartes  had  recourfe  to  vortices,  materia  fubtilis,  and  a  plenum, 
for  the  folution  of  phenomena  eafily  explained  by  Newton,  on 
the  elegant  principle  of  gravitation. 

Dr.  James,  rejefting  the  theory  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Mead,  in  his 
cfTay  on  poifons  relating  to  canine  madnefs,  fubftitutes  one  'of 
his  own^  equally  liable  to  objeflion ;  more  judicious,  perhaps, 
with  refpeft  to  principles,  but  reared  with  infinitely  lefs  addrefs, 
(kill,  and  elegance.  Dr.  Mead  has  at  leaft  given  an  air  of  plau- 
fibility  to  a  very  dubious  fyftem  ;  our  author  has  almoft  ren- 
dered improbable  a  very  fpecious  doftrine.  It  is  indeed  an  ex- 
ample, that  it  is  pofiible  to  feel  the  convidion  of  truth,  without 
being  able  to  demonflrate  it,  and  to  fhew  critical  fagacity  in  the 
pradice  of  medicine,  without  being  a  philofopher.  Dr.  James 
clears  the  way  to  this  theory,  by  comparing  the  fimilar  appear- 
ances that  occur  in  the  fmall-pox,  communicated  by  inocula- 
tion, and  the  infedion  conveyed  into  the  habit  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  animal.  It  would  have  been  more  to  his  purpofe,  had  he 
compared  the  latter  with  the  venereal  inf;dion,  which  experi- 
ment demonllrates  capable  of  being  comir.unicated  by  inocu- 
lation. An  eminent  phyfician  in  London  carched  the  diftempef 
by  means  of  a  flight  wound  in  his  finger^  and  we  have  it  from 
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a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  of  unqueftionable  Tcraclty  and  abi- 
lity, that  he  twice  fucceeded  in  the  experiment.  This,  indeed, 
our  author  afterwards  rnentions,  affirming  that  the  canine  and 
venereal  infeftion  are  propagated  in  the  fame  manner,  though 
he  feems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  poflibility  of  communicating  the 
venereal  taint,  by  irrcifion  in  the  flefliy  and  raufcular  parts  of 
the  body. 

Having  laid  down  thefe  premifes,  the  dodor  is  of  opinion 
that  the  poifonous  faliva  adhering  to  the  froth  of  the  mad  dog, 
is  immediately  communicated  to  the  fat  lodged  in  the  cells  of 
the  membrana  adipofa,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  mafs  of 
blood,  to  the  liver,  infeding  the  bile,  and  altering  the  benign 
qualities  of  this  important  fluid,  into  a  virulent  deftrudlive  poi- 
fon.  Hence  thofe  violent  efforts  to  difcharge  from  the  ftomach 
t\\?Ltv\{c\A  atrabilious  fordesjVfhi^ii  irritates  the  fenfible  membranes, 
and  thereby  poffibly  produces  that  direful  train  of  fymptoms  con- 
fequent  on  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  This  notion,  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  is  extremely  ingenious,  were  it  more  clearly  illuf- 
trated.  It  affords  room  for  abundance  of  curious  phyfiological 
reafoning  ;  but  our  author  contents  himfelf  with  a  few  general 
remarks,  and  contemptuous  mifapplied  ftri^lures  on  the  theory 
of  a  gentleman,  whofe  memory  will  be  refpefted  by  the  learned, 
when  perhaps  that  of  his  critics  will  fink  with  their  writings  in 
eternal  oblivion.  We  hf^pe  our  readers  v/ili  excufe  this  warmth  ; 
we  refpeft  the  talents,  and  applaud  the  ziXxdmXy  of  cur  author  to 
promote  the  public  good  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  avoided  retlec- 
tions  that  favour  iirongly  of  perfonal  refentment,  and  treat 
with  delicacy  the  fame  of  a  brother  phyfician,  who  was  cer- 
tainly an  ornament  to  letters  and  a  friend  to  mankind. 

It  is  expeiSted  when  a  new  theory  is  propofed,  that  it  (hall 
fufficiently  folve  all  the  phasnomena  relative  to  the  fubjefl  of 
the  theory.  No  fuch  matter  is  attermpted  by  our  author,  who 
!•?  infinitely  too  loofe  and  defultory  to  afford  fatisfaftion.  He 
afliin.s,  indeed,  the  facility  of  accounting  for  theprogrefs  of  the 
I'irus,  and  its  operation  from  the  part  where  it  firli  entered  the 
body,  through  all  the  fcenc$  to  the  ultimate  cataftrophe  ;  but 
either  the  doflor  thought  it  too  eafy  to  merit  an  explication,  or 
h-e  found  it  too  diiTiciilt  and  hazardous  to  venture  defcendiiig  to 
a  detail  of  particulars;  and  has,  therefore,  contented  him- 
felf with  a  few  general  conje«^ures.  In  a  word,  we  entirely 
aj^ree  with  our  author  in  refpeft  to  the  probability  of  his  hy- 
pothefis,  that  the  canini  venom  is  received  and  propagated  by 
the'cellular  membrancs-i  but  thougli  afcertaining  the  feat  of  the 
diforder  may  facilitate  a  cure,  t\'e  apprehend  the  dodor  might 
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fefely  have  withheld  his  treatife,  until  he  had  more  clearly  ar- 
ranged his  ideas,  digefted  his  fubjeft,  and  demonftrated  the 
truth  of  liis  principles,  by  applying  them  to  the  folution  of 
difficult  fymptoms,  and  confirmed  them  by  experiments,  either 
on  brutes  or  rational  animals.  Few  perfons  incapable  of  clofe 
phyfiological  reafoning,  will  at  prefent  adopt  the  hypothefis ; 
it  was  the  more  neceflary  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  it  by  ex- 
amples. 

As  to  the  method  of  cure  by  mercury,  internally  exhibited, 
the  dodor  juflly  claims  to  himfclf  the  difcovery.  This  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  date  of  his  publications  upon  the 
fubjed.  We  mult,  however,  acknowledge,  that  the  Turpeth 
mineral,  the  preparation  recommended,  would  feem  to  us  the 
inoft  improper  form  of  adminiftring  mercury,  except  where  it 
was  neceflary  to  difcharge  the  atra  bilious  vifcid  bile  from  the 
ftomach  by  a  rough  emetic.  But  to  excite  a  falivation,  we  would 
prefer  unftion ;  and  if  an  alterative  be  intended,  a  variety  of  other 
preparations  :  the  quantity  indeed  prefcribed,  is  too  great  to 
aft  as  an  alterative  or  diaphoretic.  It  would  be  unneceffary  to 
<IweII  on  this  particular  ;  the  public  is  already  acquainted  with 
Dr.  James's  method  of  cure,  which  feveral  years  fince  appeared 
in  a  pamphlet,  and  lately  in  the  news-papers.  Here  feme  in- 
ftances  of  its  fuccefs  on  bru-te  animals  are  related  ;  but  we  think 
the  few  trials  raade  on  human  patients  inconclufive. 

After  abundance  of  familiar  chat  upon  the  theory  and  cure  of 
canine  madnefs,  our  author  proceeds  to  an  accouut  of  all  the 
noftrums  prefcribed  in  this  diforder;  laughs  at  Baglivi,  Valetta, 
and  Mead,  for  crediting  the  old  woman's  tale  about  the  raraii- 
tula  ;  and  then  relates  the  following  ftory,  in  honour  to  the 
memory  of  his  own  grandfather. 

•  Glanvil  relates  a  very  remarkable  hiftory  of  the  d.nughter 
of  a  widow  Stiff  of  Weiton  near  Daventry,  in  Northampton- 
fliire,  that  was  bewitched  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
.p.  263,  of  the  edition  above  quoted.  He  mentions  one  Mr. 
Robert  Clark,  (a  fraall  orthographical  error  for  Gierke)  as  a 
kind  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  bewitch ery,  who,  he 
^ays,  was  hat  (hit)  with  ftones  at  the  houfe. 

'  The  town  of  Weiton  I  know  better  than  I  do  Bruton-llreet, 
where  I  now  live.;  and  Mr.  Robert  Gierke,  here  meant,  was  my 
mother's  father,  who  refided  at  a  village,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  two  aiiiles.    The  truth  of  the  faft  is  literally  thus. 

♦  A  great  clamour  was  made  in  the  country  about  this  girl, 
■who  was  faid,  and  believed  to  be  bewitched.     My  grandfather 
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took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  the 
impofture,  and  accomplifhed  it ;  upon  which,  as  a  juftice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county,  he  cpinmitted  the  girl,  and  all  the 
family,  to  the  houfeof  corredion. 

*  By  what  I  have  faid  above,  I  may  pofTibly  incur  the  difplea- 
fure  of  thofe  old  women,  whether  in  petticoats  or  breeches,  that 
retain  an  implicit  faith  in  witchcraft.  If  it  will  give  them  any 
fatisfaftion,  I  will  fairly  confefs,  that  I  fincerely  wifh  there  were 
fuch  beings  as  witches  ;  becaufe  it  would  be  well,  if  the  devil 
was  more  employed  in  playing  ridiculous  pranks,  and  had  lefs 
leifure  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  mankind. 

*  But  alas !  the  race  of  witches  are  almoft  extlnfl  in  England  ; 
and  in  Scotland,  1  am  told,  one  fingle  law  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  extirpation  of  warlocks  and  forcerefles.  It  is, 
that  in  every  parifh,  where  one  of  thefe  is  difcovered,  the  par- 
fon,  whofc  duty  it  is  to  teach  his  flock  better,  has  a  heavy  fine 
levied  upon  him.  This  ordinance  is  not  only  very  wife,  but 
very  jufi:.  Wife,  becaufe  it  will  moft  certainly  anfwer  the  end 
intended  ;  and  juft,  becaufe  if  a  perfon  receives  a  falary  to  op- 
pofe  and  battle  the  devil,  if  he  has  neither  courage,  ability,  nor 
fanftity  fufficient  to  repel  his  infolence,  in  the  diflrift  under  his 
immediate  care  and  infpeftion,  he  merits  a  diminution,  at  leaf!:, 
of  that  reward,  to  which  a  ftrifter  attention  to  his  duty,  and 
more  fuccefs,  would  intitle  him.' 

All  this,  it  mufi  be  confefTed,  is  fhrewd  and  wajgifh,  though 
nothing  more  to  the  purpofe  than  that  it  ekes  out  the  volume. 
However,  that  the  doftor  may  not  triumph  in  his  difcovery  of 
the  non-exiftence  of  the  tarantula,  we  can  affure  him,  that 
there  now  refides  in  London  an  Italian  gentleman,  of  unqucflion- 
able  learning,  fenfe,  candour,  and  veracity,  who  declares  that 
he  has  feen  the  animal,  and  the  effeds  of  the  poifon  ;  that  he 
has  taken  great  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  faft,  and  is  only 
deterred,  by  his  unacquaintance  with  the  Englifh  language, 
from  publifhing  his  thoughts  upon  the  fubjed,  which  he  has  al- 
ready digefted  in  the  Italian. 


Art.  IV.  Critical  Efays  on  Dramatic  Poetry.  By  Monjjeur  de  Vol- 
taire. With  Notes  hy  the-TrxnJlator.  izmo.  Pricey.  Davis 
flWReymers. 

ENGLISH  readers  are  extremely  obliged  to  the  judicious 
tranflator  of  this  little  volume,  for  colleding  and  pubhfl;- 
jing  in  their  language  the  mod  ingenious  eflays  of  one  of  the 
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beft  modern  critics.  Voltaire  has  no  where  difplayed  more 
tafte  and  genius,  than  in  thefe  prefatory  difcourfcs  and  literaiy  . 
correfpondences.  He  writes  to  kings  with  the  humility  of  an 
inferior,  without  defceiiding  from  the  dignity  of  philofcphy, 
and  that  equality  eftablifhed  among  all  ranks,  by  fcience.  Here 
he  has  raifed  himfelf  above  the  little  prejudices  of  fituation,  ' 
party,  and  opinion;  he  thinks  like  a  citizen  of  the  world,  che- 
rifhes  virtue,  and  decries  vice,  of  whatever  foil  or  climate  they 
are  the  produce.  No  writer  ever  thought  with  more  freedom 
than  Mr.  Voltaire  ;  his  criticifms  are  bold,  they  are  generally 
juft,  always  ingenious  and  genteel  :  he  never  difputes,  but  with 
the  decency  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  peculiar  delicacy  which 
convinces;  without  irritating  his  opponent.  When  we  confider 
oair  author's  addrefs  as  a  polemic,  the  moderation  of  his  fenti- 
ments,  and  his  lively  inoffenfive  wit  as  a  critic,  we  are  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  number  of  his  enemies  ;  but  cenfure  is  the  tax 
ever  levied  upon  fupcrior  merit.  Who  would  imagine  that  the 
author  of  iVIahomet,  and  the  Henriade,  dramatic  and  epic  per- 
formances, which  do  honour  to  modern  poetry,  would  be  con- 
demned for  efpoufing  murder  and  afTi^ffi nation  on  account  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  the  fame  writer  fhould,  on  other  occafions,  be  ac- 
cufed  of  indifference  to  all  religion  :  fuch  are  the  contradidlions 
into  which  men  are  led  by  prejudice  ! 

No  man  ever  ftudied  the  French  ftage  with  more  accuracy 
than  Mr.  Voltaire.  In  his  youth  he  refigned  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  mufes,  wrote  for  the  theatre,  and  greatly  amended  the  tafte 
of  the  public  He  was  the  firft  who  ventured  to  trefpafs  on 
the  cold  corredlnefs  deemed  effential  to  French  tragedy,  con- 
tributip.g  equally  to  move  the  paflions  by  terror  apd  furprize, 
and  by  tne  harmony  of  numbers.  Voltaire,  though  he  ftill  re- 
tained many  of  his  national  prejudices,  received  great  benefit 
fiom  ftudying  our  Shakefpear,  whom  he  admires  with  all  his 
faults,  and  imitates  in  his  errors.  The  tombs,  ghofts,  bloodHied, 
and  horror  of  his  Semiramis,  fufficiently  evince  this  aflertion. 
Had  our  author  never  perufed  the  works  of  that  prince  of  the 
Englifh  drama,  we  fhould  probably  never  have  feen  a  perform- 
ance fo  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  French  ftage. 

As  Mr.  Voltaire's  poetical  works,  and  critical  obfervations  on 
the  tragic  fcene,  are  in  the  hands  of  every  reader  of  tafte,  v.e 
Ihall  give  his  remarks  on  comedy,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  perform- 
ance before  us.  The  Prodigal  Son  is  offered  by  our  author,  in 
the  editor's  name,  as  the  firft  French  comedy,  written  in  verfes 
of  ten  fyllables  :  'this  novelty  (fays  he)  may  perhaps  induce 
fome  other  perfon  to  chufe  the  fame  metre.  It  will  caufe  fomc 
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variety  on  the  French  ftage  ;  and  he  who  finds  out  new  fources 
of  pleafure  and  entertainment,  has  a  right  to  meet  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception. 

*  If  a  comedy  fhould  be  the  reprefentation  of  manners,  this 
play  deferves  that  name.  It  contains  that  mixture  of  gravity 
and  mirth,  that  fucceflion  of  ridiculous  and  pathetic  events,  with 
which  the  life  of  man  is  variegated.  Even  the  fame  accident  is 
fometimes  prodiidive  of  all  thefe  contrafts.  How  many  fami- 
lies may  we  oblerve,  in  which  the  father  fcolds,  the  love-fick 
daughter  weeps,  and  the  fon  turns  both  into  ridicule  ;  while 
the  other  relations  varioufly  partake  in  the  fame  fcene  !  What 
is  laughed  at  in  one  apartment,  draws  tears  from  the  company 
of  the  next.  The  fame  perfon  has  often  laughed  and  cried  at 
the  fame  thing,  in  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*  A  very  refpedtable  lady,  kneeling  by  the  bedfide  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  who  was  given  over,  and  furrounded  by  the  reft 
of  her  family,  ufed  often  to  cry  out,  in  the  bitternefs  of  grief ; 
My  God,  refiore  her  to  me,  and  take  aivay  all  my  other  children  !  A 
gentleman,  who  had  married  another  of  her  daughters,  went 
up  to  her,  and  pulling  her  by  the  fleeve,  Pray,  madam,  fays  he, 
do  you  reckon  your  fons-in-laiv  in  the  number?  The  grave,  yet 
droll  manner,  in  which  he  pronounced  thefe  words,  had  fuch  an 
effedt  on  the  afflifted  mother,  that  fhe  left  the  room  in  a  fit  of 
laughter  ;  none  of  the  company  could  refrain  from  doing  the 
fame ;  and  the  patient,  being  informed  of  the  ftory,  laughed 
heartier  than  any  of  the  reft.  We  do  not  mean  to  conclude 
from  thence,  that  every  comedy  fhould  contain  both  pleafant 
and  afFefting  fcenes :  there  are  feveral  very  good  pieces,  where 
nothing  but  gaiety  appears ;  others  are  entirely  ferious  ;  fome, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  mixture  of  both  ;  and  others  which 
melt  us  into  tears  :  no  fpecies  fhould  be  excluded  ;  and  were  I 
afked,  which  was  the  beft,  I  fhould  certainly  anfwer,  "  that 
which  is  beft  treated."  It  would  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the 
tafte  of  this  reafoning  age  to  examine  in  this  place,  what  is  that 
kind  of  pleafantry,  which  makes  us  laugh  in  a  comedy. 

*  The  caufe  of  laughter  is  one  of  thofe  things  which  are  bet- 
ter felt  than  underftood.  The  admirable  Moliere,  Regnard, 
(who  is  fometimes  equal  to  him)  and  the  authors  of  fo  many 
beautiful  pieces  which  we  poflefs  in  our  language,  were  content 
to  excite  this  pleafure  in  us,  without  ever  accounting  for  it,  or 
imparting  their  fecret  to  the  world. 

«  I  think  I  have  remarked  that  thofe  fudden  fits  of  laughter 
which  are  often  raifed  in  the  courfe  of  a  play,  are  generally  the 
confequence  of  fome  miftake  i  Mercury  taken  for  Sofia  ;  elder 
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W6u'd-be,  for  young  Wou'd-be ;  Crifpin  making  a  will  under 
the  name  of  old  Geronte  ;  Valerio  talking  to  Harpagon,  of  the 
beauties  of  his  daughter.  Eliza,  while  Harpagon  imagines  he  is 
talking  of  the  beauties  of  his  ftrong-box  ;  Pourceaugnac,  con- 
cluded to  be  out  of  his  fenfes,  from  the  beating  of  his  pulfe  j 
miftakes  and  errors  of  this  kind,  always  excite  a  general 
laughter. 

*  Harlequin  feldom  makes  us  laugh,  but  when  he  is  guilty 
of.  an  overfight ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  has  fo  de- 
fervedly  acquired  the  name  of  Blunderer. 

'  There  are  comic  fcenes  of  another  kind  ;  and  there  are 
other  degrees  of  pleafantry  which  create  a  different  delight;  but  I 
have  never  obferved  what  we  call  the  hearty  laugh,  either  at  the 
play-houfe,  or  in  private'  company,  but  upon  occafions  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  I  have  mentioned.  There  are  other  ridiculous 
charaders  which  pleafe  us  in  the  reprefentation,  without  caufing 
that  unbounded  mirth. 

*  The  Gamefter  and  the  Grumbler,  though  they  give  inex- 
preffible  delight,  yet  feldom  caufe  that  particular  kind  of  plea- 
fure,  which  makes  us  ready  to  burji  our  fides. 

*  There  is  the  ridicule  intermingled  with  vice,  which  we  are 
extremely  pleafed  to  fee  expofed  ;  but  which -ferioufly  delights 
us.  A  difhoneft  man  can  never  make  us  laugh  ;  becaufe,  to- 
wards producing  laughter,  a  certain  portion  of  gaiety  is  requi- 
fite  ;  and  gaiety  is  ever  incompatible  with  fentiments  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation. 

*  Indeed,  we  laugh  at  the  reprefentation  of  Tartuffe  ;  but 
then  it  is  not  his  hypocrify,  but  the  miftake  of  the  good  old 
gentleman,  who  takes  him  for  a  faint,  that  makes  us  merry.  His 
hypocrify  once  found  out,  we  feel  other  impreflions.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  trace  back  the  fources  of  our  other  fentiments  ;  to 
what  excites  in  us  gaiety,  curiofity,  dramatical  concern,  emo- 
tion, tears.  It  fhould  particularly  be  the  province  of  dramatic 
authors  to  unfold  to  us  thofe  fprings,  which  they  fet  in  aftion. 
But  they  are  more  employed  in  moving  our  paffions  than  exa- 
mining their  origin  ;  they  fet  a  greater  value  on  a  fentiment, 
than  on  a  definition  ;  and  I  am  too  much  inclined  to  be  of  their 
opinion,  to  prefix  a  pnilofophic  enquiry  to  a  theatrical  per- 
formance. 

*  I  Ihall  therefore  content  myfclf  at  prefent  with  infifling  a 
little  on  the  neceflity  we  are  in,  of  introducing  fomething  new. 

*  If  we  had  confined  the  tragic  flage  to  fcenes  of  Roman 
grandeur,  jrt  would  have,  at  laft,  been  fulfome.    If  our  heroes 
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were  always  bufied  in  exprefllng  the  pangs  of  defpifed  love,  it 

would  at  length  become  infipid. 

O  imitatores  fervum  pecus  ! 
•  The  good  performances  we  have  had  fince  the  time  of  th^ 
Corneilles,  the  Racines,  the  Molieres,  the  Qiiinauts,  the  LulHs, 
the  Le  Bruns,  all  contain  fomething  new  and  original,  which 
has  preferved  them  from  finking  into  oblivion.  In  fliort,  every 
Ipecies  is  good  that  is  amufmg. 

«  Therefore,  if  fuch  a  piece  of  mufic  does  not  fucceed,  if 
fuch  a  piduredoes  not  pleafe,  if  fuch  a  play  is  ill-received,  we 
muft  never  attribute  it  to  its  being  of  n  new  kind,  but  to  its 
being  worth  nothing  in  its  kind.* 

We  heartily  recommend  this  extraft  to  our  comic  writers, 
who  feem  to  think  the  fabjefl  too  much  exhaufted,  to  fufiain 
with  fpirit  a  dialogue  of  five  afts,  and  therefore  confine  their 
genius  to  farce,  interlude,  and  imitation. 


Art.  V.  The  Life  and  CharaEler,  Rife  and  ConduSlt  of  Count' 
Bruhl,  p-i7ne  Minfter  to  the  King  of  Poland,  EleBor  £/"  Saxony; 
in  a  Series  of  Letters^  by  an  eminent  Hatid.  Thrcwing  a  Light. on 
the  real  Origin  of  the  faft  and prefent  War  in  Germany,  and  the 
Intrigues  of  fe-veral  Powers.  Carefully  tranfated  from  the  Gei'- 
man  Original.     1 2mo.     Pr.  2s.  6d.     Cooper. 

WE  are  aflured  by  the  editor  of  thefe  letters  of  their  being 
a  faithful  translation  from  the  German  original,  and,  in- 
deed, tliey  bear  evident  marks  of  authenticity  in  this  refpeft. 
The  author  appears  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  Saxony,- 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Drefden,  and  the  charafters  of 
the  chief  perfonages  ;  but  he  has  dipt  his  quill  in  gall,  and 
bartered  the  integrity  of  thehiilorian  for  the  zeal  and  paflion  of 
the  party-writer.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  Emprefs-queen,  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  his  prime  favourite  ;  a  panegyric  on  the  Pruf- 
fian  monarch,  and  not  a  life  of  count  Bruhl  that  he  has  pub- 
lifhed.     Crowned  heads  are  treated  with  that  irreverence  which 

certainly  merited  the  fate  of  this  performance  at  Ratifbon, 

that  of  being  configned  to  the  flames  by  the  ignominious  hand 
of  the  common  hangman.  The  writer  would  have  fbewn  more 
addrefs,  and  gained  more  credit,  had  he  fmothered  his  refent- 
ments,  and  exprefled  himfelf  in  thofe  decent  terms  ever  due  to 
the  exalted  rank  of  fovereigns  ;  by  openly  inlifting  himfelf  in 
the  caufe  of  Pruflia,  we  no  longer  regard  him  as  an  impartial 
arbitrator.  We  muP;  however  confefs.  that  he  is  fpirited,  intel- 
ligent, and  entertaining,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  exorbitant 
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power  of  ihe  Saxon  minifter,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  that  no- 
bleman, a  iuft  ertimator  of  merit :  but  count  Bruhl's  life  forms 
only  a  fmall  part  of  the  performance  ;  it  chiefly  confifts  of  pa- 
thetic defcriptionsof  the  deplorable  fituation  of  Saxony,  and  vio- 
lent declamations  againft  the  houfe  of  Aulhia. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  misfortune  of  a  country  to  be 
governed  by  a  minifler,  equally  prodigal  and  avaricious;  but  let 
us  coolly  afk  the  author,  whether,  in  fad,  the  mal-adminiftratioa 
of  Briihl,  or  the  ambition  of  his  hero,  brought  on  the  prefent 
calamities  of  Saxony  ?  Certain  papers  were  laid  to  have  been 
feized  in  the  cabinet  of  that  minifler,  which  proved  the  in- 
trigues he  carried  on  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Peterfburgh; 
but  the  authenticity  of  thefe  papers  was  denied,  and  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  fubfequent  to  the  ruin  of  Saxony. 
If  we  examine  the  feveral  views  and  interelfs  of  the  four  powers 
firft  engaged  in  the  German  war,  weOiail  find  it  probable,  that 
notwithfianding  the  Emprefs-queenhad  unwillingly  relinquifhed 
Silefia  in  thelait  war,  and  might  be  defirous  of  again  recovering 
that  valuable  dutchy,  it  was  not  the  proper  feafon  for  the  attempt, 
when  Pruffia  was  at  the  height  of  power,  governed  by  a  prince 
adive,  warlike,  penetrating,  jealous,  and  fupported  by  the  finefl 
army  in  Europe,  Could  the  court  of  Drefden  propofe  any  thing 
by  an  attack  upon  a  monarch,  who  muft  neceffarily,  in  felf-de- 
fence,  make  Saxony  the  feat  of  war,  and  by  that  means  deftroy 
all  the  advantages  which  could  be  expefted  from  the  fpoil  of  his 
dominions  ?  or  could  the  Czarina  hope,  that  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftiia  would  be  infhumental  in  giving  her  footing  in  the  empire, 
and  thereby  eftablilliing  a  balance  fiill  more  formidable  than 
that  of  Pruflia  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  Pruflia  had 
all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  expeft,  that  the  Emprefs-queen 
would  not  always  fit  down  contented  with  the  lofs  of  Silefia  ; 
and  probably  apprehended,  that  fecret  practices  were  in  agita- 
tion, to  wreft  from  him  an  acquifition,  ceded  indeed  by  treaty, 
but  founded  upon  violence.  What  was  the  mod  likely  means 
toward  off  a  blow,  which  one  day  muft  ftrike  forcibly?  TKe 
anfwer  is  too  obvious;  and  this  we  mention  from  motives 
of  juftice,  in  vindication  of  count  2ruhl,  falfely  taxed  by  our 
writer  as  the  author  of  the  three  laft  invafioiis  of  his  country. 
The  laws  of  nations  allow,  that  his  Prullian  majeity  fiiould  pro- 
vide for  his  own  fecurity,  -that  he  fiiould  abfohitely  lay  hands  on 
the  ekiflorate  of  Saxony,  had  that  court  been  a  party  in  the 
fuppofed  confederacy  ;  but  let  us  conftder  v.  hether  policy  did 
not  likewife  diftate  this  meafure,  fuppofing  Saxony  neutral,  and 
defigns  formed  by  the  houfe  of  Aultria  ujjon  Silefia.  In  this 
cafe  we  muft  fairly  acquit  the  Saxon  miniftcr,  of  the  heavy  charge 
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of  being  inftrumental  in  the  ruin  of  the  eleSorate,  and  the 
caufe  of  all  the  calamities,  which,  like  the  vengeance  of  heaven, 
have  poured  down,  without  remiflion,  on  the  heads  of  this  un- 
fortunate people. 

Another  powerful  argument  may  be  urged  in  his  favour  from 
his  vaft  poffeflions  in  Saxony;  in  what  manner  he  acquired  them 
is  another  queftion  :  certain  it  is  he  would  not  wantonly  throw 
them  away,  and  fubjeft  his  fumptuous  palaces,  unneceflarily,  to 
all  the  horrors  of  war.  But  it  is  eafy  to  affert  hardily  ;  more 
difficult  to  prove  fatisfaflorily.  Reafoning  is  not  the  talent  of 
our  author  ;  he  abounds  in  lively  Tallies,  pleafes  the  imagina- 
tion, but  feidom  attempts  conviftion.  The  reader  will  be  de- 
lighted with  a  variety  of  pretty  anecdotes,  moral  '•efleftions,  and 
entertaining  excurfions  from  the  fubjeft.  If  he  expefls  a  poli- 
tical hiftory  of  the  German  war,  and  genuine  memoirs  of  count 
Pruhl,  he  will  be  difappointed  :  the  v/riter  no  more  refembles  an 
hifiorian  or  biographer  than  he  does  an  epic  poet. 


Art.:  VI.  The  Eifiory  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  from  Auguftus  /s 
Conftantine.  By  Mr.  Crevier,  profejfor  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Beauvais.  Iranjlatedfrom  the  French.  P'ol.  VIU.  II- 
hjirated  ivith  Maps,  Medals^  and  other  Copper- Plates.  8vo. 
Pr.  5/.     Knapton. 

WE  finifhed  our  review  of  thefeventh  volume  of  Mr.  Cre- 
vier's  hiftory,  with  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  monrter 
©f  iniquity.  This  begins  with  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  Perti- 
nax,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  from  the  meaneft  condition  to  the 
imperial  throne.  The  fame  perfons  who  had  deprived  Con>- 
modus  of  his  hfe,  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  gene- 
ral, who  had  already  by  his  conduft  equalled,  or  even  furpalfed 
the  fplendor  of  the  imperial  dignity.  After  a  ftiort  reign  of 
three  months,  he  periHied  in  a  confpiracy  of  the  prsetorians, 
kaving  the  following  character  : 

'  Pertinax  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  princes  that  ever 
fat  upon  the  throne  of  the  Caefars,  though  the  ihortnefs  of  his 
reign  did  not  permit  him  to  fhew  his  talents.  The  fenate  and 
people  were  at  liberty  to  fay  what  they  thought  of  him,  in  the 
reign  of  Severus  ;  and  they  then  made  his  eulogium,  with  ac- 
clamations proceeding  from  their  hearts,  and  dictated  by  truth. 
*  Under  Pertinax  (cried  they)  we  lived  without  uneafinefs,  and 
were  exempt  from  fear.  He  was  a  good  father  to  us,  a  father 
to  the  fenate,  and  a  father  to  all  honeft  men :'     The  emperor 
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Scverus  pronounced  himfelf  his  funeral  oration ;  and  tTie  fol- 
lowing is,  according  ta  a  fragment  of  Dion  Caflius,  which  feenis 
to  have  been  extrafted  from  that  difcourfe,  the  picture  which 
he  drew  of  him.  •  Military  courage  eafily  degenerates  into  fe- 
rocity, and  political  warinefs  into  effeminacy.  Pertinax  poffef- 
fed  both  thofe  virtues,  without  any  tin£lure  of  the  defefts  which 
frequently  accompany  them.  He  was  prudently  bold  againft 
our  enemies  abroad,  and  againft  the  feditious  at  home  ;  mild 
and  juft  towards  the  citizens,  and  the  proteftor  of  all  good  men. 
His  virtue  was  proof  againft  the  greatcft  height  of  grandeur ;  and 
he  tnaintained  with  dignity  the  majefty  of  the  fupreme  power, 
without  ever  debafing  it  by  meannefs,  or  rendering  it  odious  by 
pride.  He  was  grave  without  aufterity,  gentle  without  weak- 
nefs,  prudent  without  artifice,  juft  without  rigour,  frugal  with- 
out avarice,  magnanimous  without  haughtinefs.' 

*  This  encomium  includes  all  that  can  be  wiflied.  But  the 
reader  will  remember  that  it  is  taken  from  a  panegyrift,  and 
that  it  requires  fome  reftriftion  with  refpeft  to  two  articles  which 
I  hinted  at  before.  In  faft,  it  is  difficult  to  clear  Pertinax  en- 
tirely of  the  imputation  of  avarice,  of  which  Capitoliims  in- 
flances  feveral  minute  details.  He  aflures  us,  that  Pertinax,  af- 
ter having  behaved  v/ith  integrity  and  difintereftedrtefs  during 
the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  altered  his  conduft  after  the  death 
of  that  virtuous  prince,  and  fhewed  his  love  of  money  ;  that 
he  grew  rich  on  a  fudden,  by  what  means  was  not  Well  known  ; 
that  he  extended  his  demefnes  by  ufurpations  over  his  neigh- 
bours, whom  he  had  ruined  by  his  ufury  ;  that,  when  general 
of  the  army,  he  fold  the  preferments  in  it ;  and  laftly,  that, 
both  before  and  after  he  was  emperor,  he  carried  on  a  fordid 
traffic,  more  becoming  his  original  ftation,  than  that  to  which 
his  merit  had  raifed  him.  Such  a  teftirfiony  as  this  feems  to  be 
of  greater  weight  than  the  authority  of  Herodian,  who  fays 
only  in  general,  that  Pertinax  vyas  poor  under  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus,  and  that  he  owed  his  fafety  to  that  poverty. 

*  The  fecond  reproach  laid  to  his  charge  is,  that  he  was  rnbre 
liberal  of  words  than  deeds,  and  apt  to  fuit  his  fpeeches  to  the 
prefent  circumftances,  rather  than  to  the  ftridl  rules  of  fincc- 
rity  and  truth.  This  fault,  which  C'apitolinus  takes  hotice'of, 
may  poffibly  have  deceived  that  hiftorian  himfelf,  who  tells  us 
ferioully,  that  Pertinax  dreaded  the  imperial  dignity,  that  he 
never  put  en  the  orniments  of  it  without  a  kind  of  fear  and 
terror,  and  that  he  defigned  to  abdicate  it  as  foon  as  he  could 
without  danger.  The  manner  in  which  Pertinax  adceptpd  the 
empire  gives  no  room  to  think  that  the  weigiit  of  it  was  dlfagree- 
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able  to  him.  H"  '"  ems  rather  to  have  been  defirous  and  for- 
ward to  obtain  it.  His  intimations  of  fear,  and  of  a  define  to 
return  to  a  private  iife,  were,  undoubtedly,  in  him,  as  in  Au- 
guftus,  a  raodell  language,  calculated  to  fet  oiF  him  that 
ufed  it. 

*  His  morals  were  not  better  than  thofe  of  his  wife ;  and 
hiftory  mentions  a  certain  Cornihcia,  whom  he  was  paflionately 
fond  of,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  reputation. 

*  Notwithftanding  thefe  defeds,  Pertinax  truly  deferved  great 
praife,  and  was  the  laft  of  that  feries  of  good  princes,  which, 

■  beginning  with  Vefpafian,  was  interrupted  only  by  Domitian 
'and  Conimodus.  We  fliall  find  no  other  worthy  of  that  name, 
'till  we  come  to  Alexander  Severus.' 

The  death  of  Pertinax  produced  a  fcene  ftill  more  deplorable. 
The  empire  was  publickly  exhibited  to  fale  by  the  foldiers,  and 
purchafed  at  an  enormous  price  by  Didius  Julianus,  who  pofTef- 
fed  not  a  fmgle  quality  to  entitle  him  to  that  exalted  dignity. 
In  thefpace  of  tA'o  months  he  fell  a  vidtim  to  the  rage  of  thofe 
who  had  been  inftrumental  in  his  elevation,  and  had  fubftituted  in 
his  room  Pefcennius  Niger.  Niger  was  only  in  pofleflion  of  a 
part  of  the  empire,  when  the  whole  was  claimed  by  Severus  ; 
a  civil  war  enfued,  Niger  was  defeated,  and  fiain  in  battle.  His 
charafter  is  differently  reprefcnted  by  hiftorians ;  our  author 
feems  to  incline  to  that  drawn  by  Spartian,  who  calls  him  a 
.  good  foldier,  an  excellent  officer,  a  great  general,  and  an  un- 
fortunate emperor.  After  perfecuting  the  adherents  of  Niger, 
fubduirig  certain  eaftern  nations,  waging  war  with  theParthians, 
quafliing  a  rebellion  headed  by  Albinus,  and  reducing  the  Bri- 
tons who  had  attempted  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  he  yielded 
up  his  laft  breath  in  that  ifland,  where  he  had  performed  his 
greateft  exploits.  Mr.  Crevier  fpeaks  of  L.  Septennius  Seve- 
rus in  the  following  terms  : 

*  Spartian  tells  us  that  Severus  was  greatly  efteemed  and  re- 
gretted after  his  death,  and  that  the  fenate  applied  to  him  what 
had  been  formerly  faid  of  Auguftus  ;  that  he  ought  never  to 
have  been  born,  or  never  to  have  died.  This  was  certainly  go- 
ing too  far :  and  Spartian  himfelf  affigus  the  caufe  of  this  too 
favourable  judgment.  Severus  gained  greatly  by  the  compari- 
fon  that  was  afterwards  made  of  him  with  his  fucceflbrs,  who, 
for  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  were  all,  except  Alexander  the  foa 
of  Mamaea,  rather  robbers  than  princes. 

*  Itmuftbe  owned  that  he  was  really  eftlmable  in  many  ref- 
pedls.    His  adivity  was  moii  aftoniihing.     He  preferved  tran- 
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quUIty  within  the  empire,  by  the  firainefs  and  vigilance  of  his 
government,  forefeeing  and  providing  for  all  things  with  an  in- 
defatigable attention.  He  maintained  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
arms  againft  foreign  nations,  and  made  them  be  refpeded  to  the 
very  extremities  of  the  world. 

'  Moft  writers  call  him  a  great  warrior :  but  I  do  not  fee  any 
thing  by  which  he  deferved  that  title.  I  obferved  before,  that, 
in  the  war  againft  Niger,  in  which  his  own  caufe  was  at  ftake, 
he  was  not  prefent  at  any  one  of  the  three  battles  which  decided 
that  difpute.  In  the  battle  of  Lyons,  where  he  commanded  his 
troops  in  perfon,  the  viftory  was  a  long  time  doubtful,  and 
feems  to  have  been  at  laft  determined  in  his  favour  by  one  of 
'  his  lieutenants.  His  exploits  againft  the  Parthians  and  the 
Britons  afford  nothing  very  remarkable.  The  difficulties  which 
he  furmounted  were  not  great,  and  he  mifcarried  in  t;he.fiege  of 
Atra.  If  the  general  fuccefs  in  thefe  wars  anfwered  his  wiflies, 
his  forces  were  fo  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  enemies,  that  the 
Romans  may  be  faid  to  have  conquered,  rather  tUah  Severus. 

'  His  policy  in  the  government  of  afairs  at  home  often  de- 
ferved the  name  of  treachery  and  deceit.    He  did  many  things 

.  which  were  of  fervice  to  the  public,  but  always  with'  a  view  to 
his  own  private  iaterefh  1  fee  in  Kim  a  great  deal  of  cunning 
and    fineffe :    but  nothing  elevated,  nothing    noble,    nothing 

•  frank  and  open,  nothing  generous.  He  feems  to  have  thought 
of  nothing  but  himfelf,  and  the  eftablirnment  of  his  family. 
For  this  it  was  that  he  increafed  and  ftrengthened  the  enor- 

.   mous  power  of  the  foldiery,  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  welfare  of 

,  the  empire. 

*  It  is  needlefs  to  fpeak  of  his  cruelty  and  rapines,  which 
were  monftrous,  and  admit  of  no  excufe.  The  fpirit  of  re- 
venge was  fo  ftrong  in  him,  that,  out  of  hatred  to  Didias  Ju- 
lianus,  he  aboHlhed  the  decrees  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
his  great-grandfather  Salvius  Julianus,  a  famous  civilian,  and 
author  of  the  perpetual  edift  under  Adrian.  But  the  wifdo^ 
and  equity  of  Salvius's  decifions  maintained  their  authority 
againft  all  the  power  of  Severus.  j  ^ 

«  Another  thing  which  does  him  no  honour,  is,  hi^  not  va- 
luing what  was  faid  of  him.  He  that  has  no  regard  for  his 
own  reputation,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  fet  little  value  upon  virtue. 

*  The  moft  that  can  be  faid  In  favour  of  Severus,  is,  that  if 
he  deferves  in  fome  refpedls  to  be  ranked  among  the  great 
princes,  he  by  no  means  merits  a  place  among  the  good 
ones.  . 

:    -  *  His 
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*  His  private  charadleris  likewife  far  from  doing  him  any  lie- 
ftour.  We  are  told  indeed,  that  he  was  a  good  and  faithful 
friend:  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  writers  quote  Lateranus,  Cilo, 
Anulrnus,  BafTus,  whom  he  loved  conftantly,  and  whom  he 
loaded  with  riches.  But  he  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  ex- 
cefs  that  way  in  regard  to  Plautianus,  by  placing  in  him  fuch  a 
confidence  as  rendered  him  blind  to  all  his  faults.  Too  indul- 
gent as  a  husband,  he  kept  a  wife  who  difhonoured  him  by  her 
vices,  and  who  even  gave  room  to  fufpedt  her  of  confpiring 
againft  his  life.  Weak  and  pufillanimous  as  a  father,  he  fuf- 
fered  his  children  to  lord  it  over  him.  He  feems  therefore  ftill 
lefs  eftimable  as  a  man,  than  as  a  prince.  la  fi.ort,  in  whatever 
light  we  confider  him,  we  find  in  him  more  to  cenfure  than  to 
praife. 

*  He  had  fome  learning  :  or  rather  he  was  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  of  philofophy.  For  he  had  not  time  to  acquire  any  de- 
gree of  excellence  therein,  nor  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  eloquence.  An  ancient  writer  fays  he  generally  ufed 
his  mother  tongue,  which  was  the  Punic.  He  wrote  hov/ever 
in  Latin  memoirs  of  his  own  life  both  public  and  private,  of 
which  Atirelius  Viftor  praifes  the  ftyle  as  well  as  the  fidelity. 
Dion  Caflius  does  not  think  fo  favourably  of  that  work.  On 
the  contrary,  he  accufes  Severus  pretty  plainly  of  having  paid 
little  regard  to  truth  in  his  account  of  himfelf :  a  reproach  highly 
probable,  even  if  it  was  not  fupported  by  the  authority  of  a 
contemporary  writer.  Severus  endeavoured  particularly,  in 
thofe  memoirs,  to  clear  himfcif  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty. 
We  may  judge  by  his  aftions,  what  foundations  his  apol(^ 
could  have.' 

Caracalla,  the  (on  of  the  late  emperor,  fucceeded  to  his  dig- 
nities without  inheriting  one  of  his  virtues.  He  was  a  com- 
pound of  luft,  cruelty,  and  every  fpecies  of  iniquity  ;  his  whole 
life  not  afFoi'ding  a  fingle  aftiou  wonhy  of  being  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity,  except  that  he  embelliflied  Rome  with  fome  magnifi- 
cent edifices.  Macrinus,  a  prjetorian  pra^ftct,  who  had  been 
the  inftrument  of  Caracalla's-  death,  nbw  afTuiried  the  purple, 
and  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  fenate.  The  end  of  this 
prince  was  likewife  violent,  after  he  had  reigned  .'ourteen  months^ 

*  He  was  regretted  (fays  our  author)  at  leaft  when  compared 
with  his^  infamous  fucceffor :  for  Dion  Caflius  fays  he  did' not,  in 
himftlf,  deferve  to  be  loved,  and  that  the:  effeminacy  of  his 
manners,  and  fome  afts  of  unjurt  rigour,  promifed  a  govern- 
ment which  would  certainly  hrvvc  made  every  one  hate  him. 

*  It 
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*  It  IS  however  certain  that  he  had  fome  good  qualities.  Capi- 
tolinus,  who  is  far  from  favouring  him,  afciibes  to  him  a  noble 
plan  for  reforming  the  pradice  of  the  Roman  courts  of  judica- 
ture. He  affijres  us  that  Macrinus  intended  to  aboiifh  all  the 
refcripts  of  the  emperors,  and  to  make  the  laws  alone  the  fole 
authority  in  the  decifion  of  all  caufes.  It  feeined  to  him  a  great 
abufe,  that  the  whimfical  caprices  of  fuch  princes  as  Caracalla 
and  Commodus  fliould  have  the  force  of  Jaws  :  and  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  Trajan  never  would  anfwer  by  refcripts  any  peti- 
tions that  were  prefented  to  him,  left  what  he  might  think  pro- 
per to  do  in  particular  cafes,  or  for  particular  perfons,  flionld  be 
conftrued  into  a  precedent,  and  be  extended  beyond  his  inten- 
tion. The  (hortnefs  of  Macrinus's  reign  did  not  permit  him 
to  execute  his  defign.' 

Heliogabalus,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Caracalla,  and  the  fuc- 
cefTor  of  Macrinus,  furpafled  his  father  in  every  kind  of  folly, 
vice,  and  extravagance.  He  compofed  a  fenate  of  women,  put 
fenators  to  death  to  enjoy  their  wives  with  impunity,  facrificed 
children  to  the  purpofes  of  magical  fupcritition,  pompoufly  ce- 
lebrated the  nuptials  of  his  god  with  the  Venus  of  Carthage, 
and  committed  a  thoufand  other  actions  which  equally  difplayed 
his  folly,  madnefs,  extravagance,  and  corruption.  The  follow* 
ing  inftances  are  given  of  his  luxury  and  profufion. 

*  He  propofed  premiums  for  fuch  as  (hould  invent  ragouts 
not  known  before.  If  they  fucceeded,  a  filken  robe,  then  ef- 
teemed  an  exceeding  rich  and  coftly  prefent,  was  their  reward. 
If  their  fauce  did  nor  pleafe,  they  were  condemned  not  to  eat 
any  other  thing,  'till  they  had  repaired  their  fault  by  a  better 
and  more  happy  invention. 

'  His  beds  and  couches  were  of  mafTy  filver  ;  and  on  his  ta- 
ble were  ferved  up  dillies  of  mullets  livers,  brains  of  thrufhes, 
and  of  foreign  birds,  and  heads  of  parrots,  pheafants,  and  pea- 
cocks. Can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  he  fed  his  dogs  with' 
the  livers  of  g^t^z,  and  the  lions  of  his  menagerie  with  parrots 
and  pheafants  ?  His  fupper  never  coft  him  lefs  than  an  hundred 
thoufand  fefterces,  and  frequently  thrice  that  fum. 

*  Fond  of  every  thing  that  was  odd^nd  out  of  the  common 
way,  he  took  a  pleafure  in  making  one  and  the  'ame  meal  at  the 
houfesof  five  different  friends,  fituated  in  five  different  and  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  city.  Each  of  thel'e  houfes  had  an  entertain- 
ment for  him,  and  he  went  from  one  to  t'otlier  ;  fo  that  a  re- 
paft  often  lafted  the  whole  day. 

«  If  he  was  near  the  fea  he  would  not  tafle  fifh  ;  but  if  he 

was  at  a  great  diftance  from  it,  his  table  was  covered  with  fea- 
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fifh.  Sometimes,  in  inland  villages,  he  treated  the  peafants 
with  mullets  roes.  The, dearer  a  thing  was,  and  the  more 
difficult  to  be  had,  the  more  it  pleafed  his  palate  ;  and  he  even 
loved  to  have  ail  his  eatables  over-rated  to  him,  faying.  That 
his  purveyors  whetted  his  appetite  by  making  an  extraordinary 
charge. 

*  It  might  indeed  have  been  juftly  faid  of  him,  that  he  knew 
how  to  fquander  away  his  riches,  but  not  how  to  give.  He 
often  ordered  the  fame  forts  of  meats  as  were  fet  upon  his  table, 
and  equal  quantities  of  them,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows. In  (lead  of  dry  fweetmeats,*  and  other  trifles  of  that 
kind,  which  were  frequently  given  to  friends  to  take  home  with 
them,  Heliogabalus  prefented  his  guefts  with  eunuchs,  faddle- 
horfes  richly  caparifoned,  coaches  or  cars  with  four  horfes,  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  or  an  hundred  weight  of  filver.  When 
he  gave  largeffes  to  the  people,  it  was  not  by  diftributing  money 
among  them,  tut  by  leaving  to  their  mercy,  to  fcramble  for  as 
they  could,  whole  droves  of  fatted  oxen,  camels,  flags,  &c. 
This  often  produced  battles,  which  feldom  ended  without  the 
lofs  of  feveral  lives,  whilft  the  prince  looked  on,  aad  thought  it 
a  diverfion  ;  for  he  delighted  in  mifchief,  and  (hevv'ed  a  fpirit  of 
tyranny  in  all  his  follies. 

*  He  frequently  invited  the  chief  men  of  the  city  to  dine  and 
fup  with  him,  and  made  them  drink  beyond  all  meafure.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  loved  to  torment  parafites  with  hunger,  or- 
dering their  table  to  be  covered  with  reprefentations  of  meats 
made  of  ivory,  wax,  glafs,  or  painted  wood.  Sometimes  he 
llifled  them  with  heaps  of  violets  and  other  flowers,  thrown 
over  them  in  fuch  prodigious  quantities,  that  the  poor  wretches 
remained  buried  under  them,  without  being  able  to  extricate 
themfelves.' 

The  iate  emperor  had  adopted  his  coufin  Alexianus,  who,  on 
this  occafion,  was  furnamcd  Alexander  Severus.  Heliogabalus 
was  murdered  by  the  foldiers,  for  having  pra£lifed  againil  the 
life  of  Severus,  who  was  now  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne.  If 
hiftorians  were  not  unanimous  in  their  fentiments  of  this  ex- 
cellent prince,  his  charafter  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  by 
a  profeifed  and  fulfome  panegyrift.  He  poffefied  every  virtue 
which  could  render  an  elevated  ftation  amiable,  refpeftable,  and 
formidable.  He  was  merciful,  generous,  liberal,  learned,  and 
intrepid.  Herodian,  indeed,  difputes  his  courage ;  but  Lam- 
pridius  affirms,  that  in  the  battle  againft  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Perfia,  he  equally  performed  the  duty  of  a  valiant  foldier  and 
expert  commander.     He   flew  to  every  part  of  the  field,   ex- 
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pofed  his  perfon  to  the  greateft  dangers^  encouraged  his  troops 
by  his  words  and  example,  and  obtained  a  complete  and  glo- 
•  rious  viftory.  After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  fell  Alexander  Severus,  a  vidlim  to  the  ambition  of 
Maximin,  regretted  as  the  heft  prince  that  for  many  years  had 
fwayed  the  imperial  fceptrc. 

The  hiftorian  Dion  Caflius  flourifhed  about  this  time  ;  we 
ihall  prefent  the  reader  with  the  following  judgment  of  his 
character  as  a  writer. 

*  To  him  we  owe  the  moft  regular  and  beft  connecled  hiftori- 
cal  accounts  of  any  we  have  from  the  time  that  Tacitus  fails 
us  :  and  it  would  be  unjultto  compare  him  to  any  of  the  intri- 
cate and  confufed  writers  of  the  Byzantine  hiftory.  But  llillhe 
is  far  from  equalling  the  great  hiftorians. 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Niccea  in  Bithynia,  the  Ton  of  Apro- 
hianus,  who  was  at  different  times  governor  of  Cilicia  and  Dal- 
matia.  He  went  to  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and 
diftinguilhed  himlllf  there  at  the  bar.  After  paffing  through 
all  the  inferior  dignities,  he  attained  the  confuUhip,  probably 
under  Severus.  Alexander  made  him  conful  a  fecond  time,  with 
himfelf,  as  we  obferyed  before.  In  the  interval,  between  his 
confulfhips,  he  was  feveral  times  governor  of  provinces : 
confequently  the  rank  he  held,  and  the  offices  he  bore,  muft 
have  qualified  him  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  his  ov/n  Times,  if  he 
had  had  the  talents  neceflary  for  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  prudence  to  guide  and  guard  him  from  prejudice,  found 
criticifm  to  difcnfs  fads  juftly,  and  elevation  of  mind  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  them.  But  :t  muft  be  owned  that  thefe  qua- 
lities fliirie  little  in  him.  He  was  one  of  thofe  eafy  geniufes, 
who  are  fit  to  write  a  great  deal,  becaufe  they  have  no  idea  of 
what  is  fine  and  excellent,  which  always  coils  much  time  and 
labour. 

'  We  may  judge  of  his  turn  of  mind,  from  what  he  himfelf 
fays  of  the  motives  which  determined  him  to  write  hiftory.  He 
had  compofed  a  treatife  on  the  dreams  and  prefuges  by  which 
the  empire  had  been  promifed  to  Severus,  and  fent  this  mixture 
of  flattery  and  fuperftirion  to  Severus  himfelf,  who  was  highly 
pleafed  with  it,  and  returned  the  author  thanks  by  a  long  and 
polite  letter.  Dion  received  this  letter  in  the  evening,  and  the 
next  night  he  dreamt  that  he  faw  a  Divinity  or  Genius,  which 
ordered  him  to  write  Hiftory.  He  obeyed,  and  made  his  firft 
trial  on  the  reign  of  Commodus,  in  which  he  related  what  he 
himfelf  had  feen.  Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  firft  fruit 
of  his  hiftorical  labour,  which  v.'as  well  received,  he  refolved  to 
G  g  2  write 
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write  a  complete  body  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  hndl-ng 
of /Eneas  in  Italy  down  to  his  own  time.  He  fpent  tea  years  in 
coUefting  materials  for  this  great  work,  and  twelve  in  compof 
fing  it:  aTpace  not  too  long,  confidering  the  many  avocations 
he  was  liable  to  from  the  nature  of  his  employments.  When  he 
had  kifure,  he  retired  into  Campania,  there  to  purfue  his  ftudieS 
undiftiirbed  by  the  noife  and  bufincfs  of  the  city.  He  brought 
his  work  down  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  in 
which  he  was  conful  with  that  prince,  whofe  leave  he  afterwards 
obtained  to  end  his  days  quietly  in  his  own  country. 

*  His  work  was  divided  into  eighty  books :  but  the  firft  thiriy- 
four,  and  part  of  the  thirty-fifth,  are  loft.     What  we  have  re- 
maining begins  with  the  fequel  of  Lucullus's  victory  over  Mith- 
ridates  and  Tigranes.     Of  the  next  twenty-five  which  we  have, 
the  fix  Ia!l,  from  the  fifty- fifth,  which  begins  with  the  death  of 
Drufus,  fon-in-law  to  Auguftus,  to   the   fixticth,   which   ends 
with   the   reign  of  Claudius,  are   vifibly  abridgments,  but   in 
regular  order,  fo  as  to  form  a  connected  narrative.     The  twen- 
ty laft  books  have  periihed,  except  what  has  been  prefervcd  by 
Xiphilinus,  nephew  of  the  patriarch  of  Conn:antinople  ol   the 
fame  name,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  made  a  pretty 
good   abridgment  of  Dion  Caflius,  divided   into  reigns  from 
Pompey  to  Alexander  Severus.     We   have    likewife   fome  ex- 
tra£ls,  all  detached  pieces,  publiflied  at  difi^erent  times  by  Ful- 
vius  Urfinus  and  Henricus  Valenfis,     We  were  promifed  a  fevr 
years  ago,  the  fifil  twenty-one  books  of  Dion  Caflius's  Hiftory, 
lately  difcovered,   reftored,   and  properly   arranged.     But  this 
pretended  difcovery,  publifhed  at  Naples  in  1747,  when  tho- 
roughly examined  into,   proved  only  a  compilation  of  the  four 
firfi:  lives  of  the  illuftrious  Romans  by  Plutarch,  with  an  extraft 
from   Zonara?.     However,  it  is  not  the   beginning  of  Dion's  " 
work  that  we  ought  to  be  mofl    defirous  of  having.     We  are 
rich  enough  in  regard  to  the  firfi:  times  of  Rome.     But  if  any 
one  could  be  fo  happy  as  to  recover  the  laft  books  of  this  Hif- 
torian,  efpecialiy  thofe  after  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  he  would 
fill  up  a  great  chafm,  and  do  an  efl'ential  fervice  to  the  Republic' 
of  Letters. 

'  Dion  Caflius  has  been  jufily  charged  with  wronging  fomc 
of  thebeft  men  of  antiquity,  Cirero,  Brutus,  and  Seneca.  Cre- 
dulous and  fuperftitious  to  a  vail  degree,  he  has  filled  ins  work 
with  prodigies.  But  this  fault  is  more  cxcufable  in  him  than  in 
his  abbreviator,  who  was  a  Chriftian,  and  who  has  not  copied 
him  more  faithfully  in  any  one  thing,  than  in  theie  puerilities. 
The  maxims  which  he  has  JHterfperfed  in  his  work  are,  in  gene- 
ral, 
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ral,  folld,  fenfible,  and  judicious;  though  they  have  not  the 
fublimity  and  ftrength  of  thofe  of  the  great  writers.  He  fhews 
himfelf  an  honeft  roan  ;  fo  far  at  leaft  as  he  could  without  ha- 
zarding too  much.  His  ftile  is  eafy,  and  his  narration  clear. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  is  a  very  valuable  Kiflorian:  and  if  Pho- 
tius  has  done  him  too  much  honour  in  comparing  him  to  Thu- 
cydides,  it  would  be  unjufi:  to  refufe  him  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  beft  writer  of  his  age.' 

Maximin,  the  bafe  inftrument  of  the  murder  of  the  late  ex- 
cellent prince,  was  raifed  by  the  foldiers  to  the  throne,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  fcnate,  and  foon  after,  on  Gordian's  aifuming  thff 
purple,  declared  a  public  enemy.  Gordian  did  not  live  to  en- 
joy his  new  dignity.  His  fon  was  defeated  and  (lain  by  Cape- 
lian,  and  to  avoid  falling  into  the  conqueroi's  hands,  the  aged 
father  ended  his  life  with  his  own  girdle.  The  fcnate,  to  op- 
pofe  Maximin,  whofe  cruelty  and  feverity  rendered  him  odious, 
elefted  Maxinius  and  Balbinus  emperors,  both  men  of  unble- 
miihed  renutation.  Rome  was  filled  with  tumult  and  faftion  j 
the  people  demanded  a  prince  of  the  Gordian  family  :  to  gra- 
tify them,  the  eldeft  of  the  furviving  fons  of  the  late  emperor 
was  created  Ca:far.  In  the  mean  time  Maximin  entered  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  laid  fiege  to  Aquileia,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  carrying  the  city,  when  he  was  flain  in  a  fedition  of 
his  foldiers.  The  two  new  emperors  did  not  long  furvive  the 
fate  of  their  rival  :  deferving  of  a  better  fate  they  both  were 
facri'.iced  to  the  licentious  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  prastorians, 
who  exalted  young  Gordian  to  the  fupreme  authority. 

This  prince  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
exalted  to  a  dignity,  which  equally  required  years  and  expe- 
rience. He  poffeffed,  indeed,  every  quality  that  could  recom- 
mend, engage,  and  captivate  his  fubjedls.  After  gaining  lau- 
rels in  the  Eall,  he  perilhed  by  the  hands  of  Philip,  pra-'feft  of 
the  pra;i:orian  band,  who  had  the  addrefs  to  have  himfelf  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  foldiers.  With  the  life  of  Gordian  the 
third,  fo  called,  becaufe  his  grandfather  and  uncle,  the  brothers 
of  his  fifters,  had  been  aflbciates  in  the  imperial  dignity,  this 
volume  concludes. — From  this  fhort  epitome  it  will  appear,  that 
the  Roman  virtue,  which  had  made  Rome  the  miftrefs  of  the 
univerfe,  was  intirely  annihilated,  the  government  fallen  into 
abfolute  anarchy.,  the  empire  fet  to  fale,  and  the  Ibldiers  the 
fupreme  Icgillators.  We  fhall  foon,  by  the  virtue  of  the  princes, 
fee  it  once  more  making  vigorous  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  its 
ancient  power,  independency,  and  that  refolute  and  inflexible 
integrity,  which  defervedly  rendered  this  city  the  capital  of  the 
univerfe. 

G  g  3  Ap.t. 
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Art.   VII.    Theory  and  Praaice  of  Chirurgical  Pharmacy  :  Com-' 

frehending  a  complete  Difptn/atory  for  the  Ufe  of  Surgeons  ;  ivith 
explanatory  and  critical  Notes  on  each  Compofttion  ;  and  an  intro- 
dudlory  Inquiry  concerning  the  particular  Intentions  of  Cure,  in  nuhich 
Remedies  are  applied,  or  adminijlred  ;  and  thi  Nature,  and  medi- 
cinal Efficacy,  of  the  fc-v:ral  Simples  fuhfr-vicnt  io  them.  8-z/^, 
Pr.  6s.     Nourfc. 

THIS  performance  comes  too  late  into  cur  hands,  to  give 
it  that  minute  examination,  which  every  •.  -cduftion  of  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Inflicutes  of  E^-  .  -e;'.t;.l  Chenriiftry, 
would  feem  to  deferve.    Itisali^r"'         "  'le  lt;le,   the 

iranner,  the  accui-acy,  and  ftnfT  'c^^:')  ■  ..iid  fcientific 

difpofition,    that  the  perforaiance  nnd,i    i  ci^.i-ion  has   at 

leaft  paffed  the  infpedion  or  that  gentleman  rolilbly,  hew- 
ever,  the  fubjeft  may  appear  unworthy  of  a  pen  which  might 
ufefully  be  employed  upon  others  more  important  to  medicine 
and  philofophy.  A  particular  pharmacopeia  for  furgeons,  will 
not  by  all  readers  be  deemed  effential,  as  the  intelligent  prac- 
titioner muft  neceflarily  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  difpenfa- 
tory,  the  theory  and  praftice  of  every  part  of  pharmacy ;  in 
which  cafe  he  will  be  able  juftly  to  fcleft  what  is  immediately 
for  his  purpofe.  The  pratStice  of  furgery  is  almoft,  in  every  in- 
ilance,  too  intimately  conneded  with  the  proper  huiinefs  of  the 
phyfician  and  apothecary,  to  admit  of  difcrimination  in  this 
particular.  In  fact,  except  a  few  fenfiblecbfervations,  and  dif- 
ferent arrangement,  the  reader  will  find  little  novelty  in  the 
chirurgical  pharmacy,  and  the  furgeon,  well  initrufled  in  his 
duty,  as  little  benefit  from  a  difpenfatory,  compofed  exprefly 
for  his  inrtruftion.  But  let  us  hear  our  author's  arguments  in 
defence  of  the  publication. 

*  However  (fays  he)  the  means  of  teaching  a  more  ac- 
curate and  minute  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  medicaments 
in  relation  to  the  cure  of  topical  diforders  may  have  been  ne- 
^leded,  it  is,  iieverthelefs,  of  the  greateft  confequence,  that 
fuch  a  knowledge  fliould  be  obtained  by  eveiy  praflitioner:  not 
only  to  guide  individuals,  on  each  occafion,  by  the  lightof  clear 
and  certain  principles,  to  the  moft  fit  application  of  the  methods 
now  in  ufe ;  but  in  order  alfo  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  it- 
felf ;  which  can  only  be  the  rare  and  cafual  effcSt  of  accident, 
ivhere  the  praftice,  not  being  rationally  diredled  by  fuch  prin- 
ciples, is  empirically  led  only  by  a  prefumed  conformity  to  efta- 
biifhed  ufage,  that  can  have  noaciequate  provifion  for  the  variety 
of  attendant  circumft'ances,  and  complications  of  difeafes.    It  is 
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indifputably  requifite,  to  the  nioft  advantageous  choice  prepara- 
tion, and  life  of  medicaments,  to  know  not  only  in  a  general 
view  what  tliey  ultimately  perform;  but  to  comprehend  by 
what  particular  property,  or  mode  of^aftion,  they  fo  operate. 

To    underftand  what  change  each  kind  of  fubftance 

is  capable  of  working  in  the  animal  fyftem,  or  on  others  with 

relation  to  it  : and  to  diftingr.ifli,  in  compounds,  what  are 

the  peculiar  virtue,  and  office  of  each  conftituent;  and,  by 
what  mediate  eftedt,  it  conduces  to  the  final  intention ;  whether 
through  its  own  proper  affedl  on  the  human  body,  or  controll 
of  that  of  other  co-ingredients,  maintaining  its  original  powers, 
and  ftatc,  though  commixt  with  them  ;  or  by  producing  a  new 
lJ)ecies-of  fubftance,  indued  with  different  qualities,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  menftrual  combination  with  fome  of  the  reft.' 

But  is  not  all  this  equally  applicable  to  general  pharmacy,  as 
to  the  particular  praftice  and  circumftances  of  the  furgeoh. 
Had  any  attempt  been  made  to  afcertain  the  direfl  power  of 
medicines,  and  to  diftinguifli  the  peculiar  viitue  and  power  of 
each  feparate  ingredient  in  compound  medicines,  a  knowledge 
impofTible,  v/hile  our  underftanding  with  refpeft  to  the  rela- 
tions of  bodies  is  limited,  it  would  merit  a  higher  title  than  that 
of  chirurgical  pharmacy.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  a  moft  curious 
and  ufeful  fyftem  of  natural  philcfophy,  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  phyfic. 

We  ftiall  now  exhibit  the  general  divifion  of  our  author^s. 
performance,  which  we  muft  allow  to  be  rational  and  perfpicu- 
ous.  Having  defined  the  nature  and  limits  of  chirurgical  phar- 
macy, which  he  confines  to  thofe  medicaments,  fiinple  or  com- 
pound, adminiftered  or  applied  for  the  care  of  diforders  in/.-2r- 
licular  parts,  he  proceeds  to  a  general  defcription  of  the  ftruc-v 
ture  and  vital  oeconomy  of  the  human  body.  Under  this  head 
certain  definitions  are  laid  down,  td  which  we  cannot  give  our 
■affent.  For  inftance,  '  Inflammatioris  (fays  our  author)  ap- 
pear, on  due  examihation,  to  be  infaft  a  peculiar  fpafmodic 
ftate  of  the  nerves,  caufed  by  continual  irritation,  which  may 
■arife  from  the  violence  of  fo:ne  goading  inftrument,  dr  the 
pungency  of  fonie  acrimonious;  fubftarlce,  &c.'  But  we  would 
afliour  ingenious  author,  whether  inflammation  from  external 
injuries,  either  by  wound  or  eontuiion,  is  not  more  immedi- 
•ately  occafioned  by  the  folution  of  continuity,  and  the  obftruc- 
-tion  to  the  natural  courfe  of  the  fluids,  than  from  any  fpafmo- 
dic affeaion  ?  We  are  perfuaded  this  might  eafily  laq  proved 
by  numberlefs  proofs,  would  our  time,  and  the  nature  of  a 
Review,  admit  of  difquifition. 

G  g  4  Th© 
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The  following  remark  upon  the  produdion  of  purulent  mat- 
ter merits  attention  : 

•  Though  pus  (fays  the  author)  is  undoubtedly  formed 
originally  from  the  ferum  of  the  blood  ;  yet  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  queftioned,  whether  it  iflues  direflly  from  th^  divided  h\ooA 
veflels  conllringed  fo  as  to  reftrain  the  tinging  matter  of  the 
blood,  and  fuffer  only  the  ferous  part  and  lymph  to  pafs,  as  is 
generally  received  :  or  whether  it  be  difcharged  from  the  tela 
cellulofa,  in  confequenceof  the  tluxion  that  attends  the  inflam- 
mation neceffary  to  the  produftion  of  pus.  Since  the  tela  cellu- 
Jofa  contains  fuch  gelatinous  and  lymphous  fluids,  as,  mixed  to- 
gether, would  afford  a  fimilar  humour  :  and  is,  in  general, 
found  to  be  the  feat  both  of  the  generation  and  propagation  of 
purulency.  The  latter  opinion  receives  great  fupport  from  the 
obfervation,  that  at  firft,  when  any  folution  of  continuity  is 
made,  after  the  flux  of  blood  ceafes  in  the  divided  })art,  the 
difcharge  is  generally  very  fparing,  and  fometimes  wholly  want- 
ing;  but  afterwards  increafes,  or  comes  on  again,  gradually,  to 
a  very  copious  degree;  and  that  this  increafe  is  greatly  promot- 
ed in  the  maturation  of  the  ulcer  by  the  application  of  fuch  fub- 
ftances  as  ftimulate  and  irritate.  For  were  this  difchaige,  as 
well  afterwards,  when  truly  purulent,  as  at  fiiit  when  crude, 
only  the  fimple  efiufion  of  ferum  efcaping  through  the  mouths 
of  the  divided  blood  and  lymphatic  vefl'els,  after  they  had  fuf- 
fered  juft  fiich  a  degree  of  contraction  as  would  reftrain  the 
tinging  fubftance  of  the  blood,  it  ought  to  be  the  greateft  at 
i.hat  p.me;  and  to  diminifh  as  the  conrtriclion  of  the  blood-vef- 
fels  became  gradually  greater  :  which  would,  moreover,  be  aug» 
mented  by  the  effe^ls  of  ftimulating  and  irritating  bodies.  But, 
as  well  the  difference  of  the  qualities  of  the  pus,  and  the  ferum 
of  the  blood  in  its  original  ilate,  as  thefe  collateral  circum- 
f^ances,  feem  to  Indicate  ;  that  pus  is  ftrum,  changed  into  a 
diff'erent  humour  by  more  complex  means,  than  the  fimple  ef- 
fedls  of  ftraiuing  through  orifices  formed  by  the  accidental  divi- 
sion of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  veffels ;  elpecially  as  pus  moft 
recedes  from  the  nature  of  the  ferum,  when  it  is  moft  copioufly 
difcharged  J  which  ought  to  be  otherwife,  on  the^  fuppofition, 
that. It  was  the  meer  ferum  efcaping  through  the  mouths  of  the 
divided  veftlls.  Since,  as  the  quantity  iffuing  ought  to  be  ia 
proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  fuch  mouths,  the  greater  the  dif- 
charge, and  the  lefs  would  be  rhe  change,  made,  by  the  perco- 
lation or  firalning  through  the  mouths  of  the  veffels,  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  fluid  paffmg  through  them.  In  order  to  account  for 
%h\z  difficulty  in  the  difference  of  pus  from  ferum,  on  obferving, 
that  it  funk  in  water,  and  had  confequently  a  greater  fpeciftc 
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gravity  than  the  ferons  part  of  the  blood  feparated  from  the 
tinging  matter  was  fuppofed  to  have,  it  has  been  frequently  af- 
ferted,  that  pus  was  formed  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  commixt, 
in  the  ulcer,  with  abraded  parts  of  the  folids.  But  there  can  be 
little  ground  for  this  fuppofition,  when  it  is  confidered,  that, 
at  the  time  the  pus  is  moft  perfefl,  the  folids  are  fo  far  from 
appearing  to  fuffer  any  fuch  abrafion,  that  they  are  in  an  in- 
creafing  Itate ;  and  inftead  of  the  deftruAion  of  the  old  parts, 
which  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  they  furnifhed  matter  to  the  pus,  the 
generation  of  new  always  attends.  This  hypothefis  may  be, 
therefore,  juftly  rejeded,  as  wholly  wanting  ground  in  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature  with  refpeft  to  the  produdion  of  pus;  and 
not  being  neceffary  even  to  account  for  the  qualities  of  it,  if 
the  fuppofition  be  admitted,  that  it  is  not  formed  immediately 
from  the  fcrum  of  the  blood,  but  from  the  humours  of  the  tela 
cellulofa:  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  earth  ; 
and  have,  confequently,  that  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  th« 
ferum,  which  gave  occafion  to  this  notion,  that  the  abraded 
folids  made  a  part  of  the  pus.* 

After  enlarging  upon  the  vital  oeconomy  as  far  as  was  judged 
neceflary,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  moft  effential  part  of  his 
labour  ;  to  iTiew  by  what  properties  and  mode  of  adion  medi- 
cines effed  the  final  intention:  in  which  we  muft  beg  leave  to 
fay  he  has  given  but  little  (atisfaflion,  as  he  has  not  defcended  to 
particular  bodies,  but  confined  himfelf  to  general  clafles.  Per- 
haps the  one  would  be  impracticable,  and  we  are  pretty  fure  the 
other  is  equally  void  of  utility  and  novelty. 

In  the  next  divifion  '  of  the  particular  kinds  of  artificial  forms 
pf  medicaments,^  the  reader  will  find  the  epithem  for  cancers, 
commonly  called  Plumket's  Powder  for  cancers  and  fchirrhous 
tumors.  As  the  cjriofity  of  the  public  has  been  raifed  with 
the  cures  faid  to  have  been  performed  by  this  noftrum,  we  will 
retail  the  compofition  in  the  words  of  our  author,  fubjoinino- 
his  remarks. 

"  Take  of  crows  foot,  which  grows  in  low  grounds,  one 
handful,  well  pounded  ;  of  dogs  fennel,  three  fprigs,  pounded 
likewife ;  of  crude  brimftone,  three  middling  thimbles  full  ; 
and  of  white  arfenic'the  fame  quantity;  all  incorporated  well  in 
a  mortar.  Then  make  it  into  fmall  balls,  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg  j 
and  dry  it  in  the  fun.         

"  In  order  to  apply  it,  the  halls  muft  be  bruifed  inte  fine 
powder  ;  and  mixt  witl.  the  yolk  of  a  frefh  egg,  and  laid  over 
the  fore,  covered  with  apiece  of  hog's  bladder  fplit;  or  the 
ftrip^ing  pf  a  calf,  when  dropt ;  which  muft:  be  cut  of  the  fiZg 
'     -•  Of 
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of  the  fore,  and  fmeared  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  If  it  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  the  lip,  you  mull  alio  take  care,  that  the 
patient  do  not  fwallow  any  of  the  humour.  You  muft  alfo  take 
care,  not  to  lay  the  plalter  too  broad  on  the  face,  or  near  the 
heart.  \i  is  hazardous  to  exceed  the  breadth  of  a  crown  (in 
fuch  cafe);  but  in  the  feet  or  legs  (It  may  be  laid)  as  far  as  the 
fore  goes.  The  plafter  raufi:  not  be  ftirred,  till  it  drop  off  of 
itfelf :  which  will  be  in  a  week ;  but  muft  have  a  clean  bandage 
twice  a  day." 

O  B   S   E  R  V  AT  I  O  N. 

*  This  compofition  was  formerly  ufed  in  Ireland,  by  old 
Plumket,  a  famous  empiric  ;  who  gained  reputation  for  curing 
cancers  j  and,  afterwards,  gave  the  recipe  to  St.  Stephen's  Hof- 
pital :  Vk'here  it  is  faid  to  have  been  found  frequently  fuccefsful. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  it  is  the  fame  remedy 
W^ich  has  lately  been  offered  to  the  world  here,  as  an  almofc 
infallible  means ;  and  is,  indeed,  faid,  by  perfons  of  credit,  to 
have  effefted  moil  extraordinary  cures. 

*  The  public  are  obliged  to  an  eminent  furgeon,  who  prac- 
tlfes  here  for  procuring  the  recipe  from  St.  Stephen's  Hofpital ; 
and  vouching  for  its  being  an  authentic  copy  of  that,  communi- 
cated by  old  Plumket.  As  it  has  been  preferved  hitherto  in 
Plumket's  own  words,  I  have  thought  proper  to  continue  it  fo  : 
though  the  expreffion  is  neither  technical,  nor  acurate.  But  I 
would  not  take  away  the  right,  which  every  one  has  equally  with 
myfelf,  of  judging  what  real  definite  quantities  are  equivalent 
to  his  handfuls,  fprigs,  and  thimbles  full.  The  ingredients  adting 
combinedly,  by  a  fpecific  virtue,  there  can  be  comment  on  the 
particular  relation  of  each  to  the  intention  of  cure.  Only  one 
may  conjedture,  with  probability,  that  the  arfenic  has  the  prin- 
cipal (hare  in  the  effedl ;  and  that  the  dogs  fennel  is  the  moil 
infignificant  fimple. 

*  The  cafes  moft  proper  for  the  application  of  this  remedy 
are  thofe,  where  the  cancer  is  fuperficial;  iituated  in  flefliy 
parts;  and  not  ramified,  or  too  widely  fpread.  For  if  the  whole 
cannot  be  covered,  fo  as  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  efcarotic  power 
of  the  medicament,  the  xx'iQ  of  it  is  in  vain. 

We  will  fubmit  it  to  others,  whether  it  be  equitable  to  tref- 
pafs  on  the  property  of  an  eminent  furgeon,  who  is  faid  to 
have  given  a  high  price  for  the  fecret,  by  publifliing  the  medi- 
cine :  certain  we  are,  that  in  a  moral  fenfe,  public  benefit 
ought  to  take  place  of  private  intereft. 

Art. 
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Art.  Vill.  'The  Hijlory  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Cafe  cf  Marga- 
ret, commonly  called  Peg,  only  ia^vful  Sifter  to  John  Bull,  Ejji 
800.     Fr.   3;.     Owen. 

HAD  not  the  inimitably  humorous  performance  of  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot  led  the  way,  this  little  piece  would-  be  allowed  to 
poliefs  more  merit  than  vviil  now  be  granted  by  the  admirers  of 
that  celebrated  writer.  The  leveral  nations  and  individuals  are 
extremely  well  charadteriled,  and  the  imitation  happily  lupport- 
ed.  The  fituationof  thefe  kingdoms,  previous  to  the  acceffion- 
of  James  I.  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  Union,  is  humoroufiy 
and  juftly  defcribed.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  difcover  the  oii- 
gin  of  the  preientwar  in  the  foiiov/ing  extraft  ; 

*  Now  it  happened,  that  John  and  Lewis  had  about  the  fame 
time  taken  in  part  of  the  weft-common,  and  though  their  fields 
were  not  contiguous,  they  could  not  agree  about  their  marches. 
Many  meetings  they  had  to  fettle  them,  but  all  to  no  purpofe, 
for  none  of  them  knew  well  what  he  would  be  at.  The  com- 
mon faying  was,  that  Lewis  wanted  to  get  all  the  land  in  the 
country,  and  you  needed  only  to  tell  John  fo  much,  in  order  to 
put  him  in  a  downright  foam  of  rage  and  fury.  However  this 
be,  Lewis  tormented  his  own  people  enough,  with  making 
them  flick  in  pofts  and  (takes  in  different  parts  of  the  common  ; 
and  when  John  afked  him  what  he  meant,  They  were  only  rub- 
ing-pofts  for  liis  cov/s  to  fcratch  thcmfelves,  in  cafe  they  ftrayed 
fo  far.  But  other  people  told  John,  that  Lewis  would  fome  day. 
or  other  claim  every  bit  of  that  ground  as  his  own,  by  vir- 
tue of  thofe  ftakes,  if  he  was  not  checked  in  time.  Accord- 
ingly, John  fent  him  fome  angry  meflage  about  them  ;  and 
Lewis  in  return,  begged  leave  to  prefent  his  compliments  to 
John,  and  afiured  him,  that  the  thing  in  the  world  he  wiihed 
jnoft,  was  to  live  in  good  terms  v/ith  his  honoured  friend  and 
neighbour  John  Bull.  Mean  time,  fome  of  John's  co  -herds 
met  with  a  fellow  or  two  belonging  to  Lewis,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  bad  language  painful  to  repeat,  they  came  to  blows, 
and  made  a  great  noife,  which  brought  John  and  Lewis  too,  to 
fee  what  was  the  matter,  John,  indeed,  happened  to  be  in  his 
barge  that  afternoon,  on  the  lake  to  the  weft  of  his  houfe,  which 
he  affefted  to  call  his  own  filh-pond,  and  Lewis  too  being  on 
his  way  to  the  common,  their  barges  unhappily  met,  when  John, 
v^ithout  any  more  ado,  took  up  an  oar,  aocl  aimed  a  blow  at 
Lewis  Baboon's  brains.  You  damned,  infidious,  fair-tongued 
villain,  this  is  all  your  doing,  with  your  ftakes,  and  your  ports, 
aud>out  covetoufncfs  for  land,  which  nobody  will  poiTefs  under 
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you,  you  damned,  oppreflive,  fqueezing  rafcal.  My  dear  John, 
fays  Lewis,  what  is  the  matter?  The  matter,  yo"u  fcoundrel  I 
With  that  John  aimed  another  blow  ;  but  their  barges  ran  foul 
of  one  another,  and  he  faftened  on  Lewis  Baboon's  wig,  tore 
his  bag,  and  threw  it  in  the  water  ;  in  Ihort,  before  you  could 
count  fix,  there  was  not  a  hat  nor  a  wig  to  be  feen  in  the  whole 
boats-crew,  of  either  fide.  Iliftory  fiys,  that  Lewis  had  like  to 
have  been  drowned  outright,  and  was  glad  to  get  home  with 
his  head  broken  in  many  places,  and  curfing  John  Bull,  for 
the  moft  rafii,  choleric,  blunder-headed  fellow,  that  ever  was 
known  in  the  world.' 

We  meet,  however,  with  feveral  anachronifms introduced,  pof- 
fibly  to  render  the  hiiiory  more  obfcure  and  ^Enigmatical.  It 
would  be  unjurt,  notwithflanding,  to  deny  the  ftrength  of  the 
author's  genius  in  portraiture  :  let  the  Iketches  of  Jowler,  Hi'b- 
ble-bubble,  the  boy  George,  Mac  Lurchar,  Bumbo,  the  Nurfe 
and  Mrs.  Bull  determine.  We  will  not  pretend  to  decide,  whe- 
ther they  are  not  properly  caricuturas  ;  certain  we  are  that  they 
(iiftinguilh  wit  and  talent.  The  principal  objeft  of  the  writer 
feems  to  be  the  eftablifhment  of  a  militia  in  Peg's  houfe,  in 
which  at  prefent  the  garrets  are  only  defended,  while  the  cel- 
lars, paiiour,  &c.  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  every  little  fculler  in 
the  fervice  of  Lewis  Baboon.  The  following  refleftions  on  a 
Handing  army,  we  fliall  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  our  reader 

♦  This  family  has  been  for  feme  time  in  the  pradice  of  com- 
mitting their  defence  intirely  to  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  whom 
they  call  game-keepers.  Thofe  are  the  only  perfons  about  the 
houfe,  fuppofed  to  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  ufe  of  arms; 
they  are  fet  apart  from  the  reft  of  the  family,  and  by  their  m.an- 
iier  of  life  are  made  to  fhake  off  all  connexion  with  them  as 
much  as  poflible ;  and  this,  ]  fuppofe,  that  they  may  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  go  any  where,  or  do  any  thing  that  their  pro- 
feflion  may  require,  without  a;iy  regret  of  their  own,  or  incum- 
brance from  other  people. 

*  They  are  taught,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  obey  their  leader 
implicitly,  and  to  know  no  law  but  his  commands ;  to  all  which 
conditions  they  bind  themfelvcs  for  life;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
do  no  work  either  in  feed-time  or  harveft,  but  are  fed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  family. 

<  This,  I  apprehended,  to  be  a  very  fair  defcription  of  a 
game-keeper,  as  that  profeflion  is  now  maintained.  Every  body 
knows  that  Mr.  Bull  has  chofen  this  expedient  with  great  reluc- 
tiince.     He  was  always  apprclicnfive,  that  whoever  was  mafter 
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of  the  only  arms  in  a  houfe,  might  foon  become  mafterof  th« 
houfe  itfelf.  The  praftice,  however,  ftole  upon  him,  and  for 
ought  I  know  he  might  have  gone  all  lengths  in  the  ufe  of  it, 
if  he  had  not  been  afhamed  of  a  fudden,  to  find  hirafelf  and  all 
his  family  afraid  to  look  any  enemy  in  the  face.  He  bethought 
himfelf  of  the  wretched  condition  he  murt  be  in,  either  if  his 
game-keepers  fhould  turn  againft  him,  fhould  defert  him,  or 
even  be  out  of  the  way  at  an  unlucky  time.  And,  to  fortify 
himfelf  againft  thofe  calamities,  he  has  diftributed  a  certain 
quantity  of  arms  among  his  children  j  a  certain  number  are  to 
be  named  in  their  turns,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  thofe  arms,  under 
thediredlion  of  a  perfon,  to  whom  all  his  other  affairs  are  To 
happily  intrufted.  The  people  who  receive  this  inftrudion  live 
!n  the  family,  and  mind  their  bufinefs,  with  the  fingle  interrup- 
tion,  which  fome  daysof  praftice,  or  neceffary  f^rvice  may  oc- 
cafion.  When  they  have  taken  their  turn,  they  leave  that  fta- 
tion  to  others,  and  leave  as  before  ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that  if  the  houfe  is  alarmed,  they  are  readier  to  ad  a  part,  in 
which  they  have  already  had  fome  pradice. 

'  We  have  heard  enough  of  the  impoffibility  of  putting  this 
fcheme  in  execution  ;  but,  1  think,  it  is  found  fufficiently  prac- 
ticable, when  we  want  to  have  fomebody  in  place  of  the  game- 
keepers, whom  we  employ  fo  liberally  elfewhere ;  and  therefore 
I  fhall  not  now  fay  any  thing  at  all  upon  that  point. 

*  Has  it  then  any  inconveniencies  which  do  not  attend  every 
other  method  of  felf-defence  ?  The  expence,  the  interruption 
of  bufinefs,  the  trouble  attending  it,  do  certainly  not  exceed 
what  is  found  of  the  fame  kind,  in  maintaining  the  profeflion 
of  game-keepers.  In  point  of  expence,  it  is  evident  we  can  af- 
ford a  much  more  numerous  body  of  men  in  this  way  than  in 
any  other,  if  inllead  of  augmenting  our  game-keepers  without 
end,  to  vie  with  our  neighbours,  we  are  fatisfted  with  a  mode- 
rate number  in  ordinary  times,  and  prepare  this  refource  for 
ourfelves,  againft  any  fudden  alarm. 

*  With  refpeft  to  the  interruption  of  work,  it  muft  be  allow- 
ed, that  nobody  can  polTibly  woVk  lefs  than  a  game-keeper.  To 
have  fo  many  people  idle  in  fucceJfion,  or  the  fame  number  of 
individuals  idle  for  their  whole  lives,  appears  to  me  precifely 
the  fame  thing,  with  this  only  difference,  that  a  game-keeper 
is  idle,  whether  there  be  occafion  to  employ  him  in  hie.  profef- 
fion  or  no,  the  other  is  not.' 

In  a  word,  the  writer  is  fatyrical,  intelligent,  and  public-" 
fpiriied  ;  fometimes  indecent  ia  his  expreffion. 

Art. 
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Art.  IX,  Memoirs  of  the  Re'volution  /»  Bengal,  Aum.  Dum.  1757. 
By  'which  Meer  Jaffeir  luax  raifid  to  the  Government  of  that  Pio- 
•vince,  together  njuith  thofe  of  Bahar  and  Orixa.  ■  Including  the 
Moti'ves  to  this  Enterprizc  ;  the  Method  in  luhich  it  rvas  accom-^ 
flijhed;  andthe'BeneJits  that  ha've  accrued  from  thence  to  that  Coun- 
try, our  United  Company  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  to  the 
Britifh  Nation.     Z-vo.     Pr.  zs.Gd.     Millar. 

TH  E  beft  recommendation  of  any  detail  in  which  the 
public  is  univerfally  intereRed,  is  fimplicity,  which  im- 
mediately {lamps  the  mark  of  veracity,  and  infallibly  difcovers 
whether  the  writer  bore  a.  part  in  the  tranfaflions  he  defcribes. 
Every  laboured  refleftion,  and  ftudied  refinement,  affords  fuf- 
picion,  that  the  genuine  narrative  is  adulterated  by  paffing  thro' 
foreign  hands  :  we  meet  hyperboles,  the  tinfel  and  gewgaws  of 
good  writing,  where  we  expect  a  natural  unadorned  relation  of 
fads.  Who  would  look  for  intrigues  at  the  court  of  an  un- 
tutored Afiatic  barbarian,  as  complicated,  and  a  policy  as 
wire-drawn  as  at  the  courts  of  Rome,  Vienna,  or  Verfailles  ? 
Men  of  plain  underftanding  pay  too  great  a  compliment  to 
learning,  when  they  imagine  every  produftion  worthy  of  the 
public,  muft  firft  pafs  in  review  before  a  fcholar.  They  may  be 
aflured,  that  greater  difficulty  attend*  ading  with  caution,  pru- 
dence, and  fagacity,  in  critical  conjunftures,  than  in  penning 
fimple  memoirs ;  and  that  the  perfon  who  has  addrefs  enough 
to  fteer  through  perilous  fituati^ns,  can  never  fail  in  writing  a 
fatisfaftory  relation  of  his  condud.  The  fentiments  will  then 
flow  genuine  from  the  heart,  and  the  native  beauties  of  the 
narrative  furpafs  all  the  glSre  of  erudition,  and  oftentation  of 
the  pedant.  In  the  inftance  before  us,  good  fenfe  in  a  writer 
the  leaft  tindured  with  letters,  is  fufficient  to  fecure  the  indul- 
gence and  applaufe  of  the  publick.  We  thought  it  necelTary  to 
enlarge  upon  thisfubjed,  to  prevent  the  pernicious  effefts  of  an 
error,  which  always  arifes  from  modefty  and  diffidence.  To 
judge  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks,  let  any  perfon  who  has  fet 
down  on  paper  the  principal  occurrences  of  his  Hfe,  and  afterwards 
had  them  manufadlured  by  an  artill  for  publication,  confider, 
whether  his  fenpments  have  been  exaftly  exprefied,  his  feelings 
defcribed,  and  the  performance  intirely  to  his  own  fatisfaftion. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  as  no  tranfadion  fmce  theeftablifli- 
ment  of  the  Englilh  Eaft-India  company,  is  more  interefting  and 
important  than  the  late  fignal  revolution  in  Bengal,  fo  no  other 
occftrrence  in  the  commercial  hillory  of  this  country  has  been 
more  minutely  and  explicitly  related.     We  could,  however,  whh 
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the  author  had  begun  his  narrative  higher,  and  related  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  produced  the  unhappy  cataftrophe  at  Calcutta, 
which,  in  faft,  was  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  confequent 
revolution  in  Bengal.  The  pamphlet  publifticd  foon  after  that 
event,  exhibits  only  a  detail  of  the  fufferingsof  the  Englifh  fac- 
tory. If  we  do  not  miftake,  there  are  indeed  fome  infinuations 
different  from  what  we  find  afligned  in  thefe  Memoirs,  as  the 
aftuating  motives  of  the  nabob's  conduft  ;  certain  we  are,  that 
the  fcene  afterwards  opened  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  ftock,  fuggefted  more  than  we  here  find  fpeci- 
fied.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  reveiwers,  to  rip  open  fores 
that  are  happily  clofed  ;  but  their  duty  obliges  them  to  mention 
what  appears  to  them  defeftive  in  the  performance  under  con- 
fideration.  All  the  re(t  is  clear  and  perfpicuous,  and  the  only 
account  of  the  fecret  fprings  of  aftion  that  has  hitherto  ap-  ' 
peared.  The  public  has  been  tolerably  well  informed  of  the 
military  operations  fo  admirably  condufted  by  colonel  Clive  and 
admiral  VVatfon  :  it  has  fliewn  the  decpeft  fenfe  of  obligation  to 
thofe  gentlemen,  in  the  moft  refpeftful  teftimonies  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  the  one,  and  the  perfon  of  the  other  ;  but 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Watts  has  been  overlooked,  becaufe  it  was 
not  univerfally  known,  that  the  fleadinefs,  the  fagacity,  and  the 
uprightnefs  of  his  meafures  at  Muxadavat,  the  capital  of  the 
nabob,  was  among  the  chief  inftruments  of  the  good  fortune  of 
the  nation.  There  we  find  him  firmly  purfuing  the  interefls  of 
the  company,  and  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  revolution,  from  which  his  conftituents, 
and  Great  Britain  in  general,  has  deduced  the  moft  important 
advantages.  As  we  would  not  anticipate  the  curiofity  of  the 
public  by  extradls,  which  muft  appear  lame  and  unfatisfadtory, 
we  will  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet,  whence  he  may  form 
a  judgment  of  the  immenfe  treafures  brought  into  the  kingdom, 
by  the  prudent,  gallant,  and  intrepid  condudt  of  three  gentle- 
men, whofe  names  will  be  tranfmitted  with  honour  to  the  latefl 
pofterity. 


Art.  X.    Inftitutcs  of  Health,     %-vo.     Pr.  2s.    Becket. 

1  T  is  not  a  tye-wig,  a  full-trimmed  fuit  of  black,  a  diploma, 
-*  and  a  face  replete  with  folemnity  and  felf-importance,  that 
copftitute  the  phyfician  ;  good  fenfe,  reading,  and  obfervation, 
are  the  foundation  of  medical  fagacity,  though  the  former 
may  be  deemed  neceflary  figns  to  diftinguifli  this  magazine  of 
"health.     Our  author  candidly  acknowledges;  that  phyficisnot 
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his  profefllon,  though  it  has  formed  part  of  his  ftudy  and  amufe- 
ment.  This  indeed  is  a  difcovery  which  a  technical  reader 
would  have  made  without  his  confefTion,  from  certain  pofitions 
contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  principles  of  the  art.  However,  as 
thefe  no  way  diminifh  the  merit  of  the  praftical  inftitutes,  which 
are  built  on  experience,  and  fupported  by  reafon,  we  fliall  not 
quarrel  with  the  author  about  matters  purely  fpeculative.  For 
inftance,  we  fhall  not  enquire  whether  the  arguments  he  has  of- 
fered againft  fait  and  fugar,  be  altogether  fcientific  and  fatis  ■ 
fa6lory.  [t  would  be  equally  unjuft  and  ridiculous,  to  enter 
upon  debate  with  a  writer,  whofe  fole  aim  is  the  public'good, 
who  fpeaks  with  the  utmort  diffidence  of  his  performance,  and 
fubmits  all  his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers. 

*  All  I  have  preliminarily  to  entreat  of  the  reader,  is,  (fays 
he)  for  him  to  give  his  own  judgment  the  fair  play  of  a  fufpence 
of  prejudice,  till  he  fhall  have  perufed  the  whole;  and  not  fuf- 
fer  any  difgull  on  meeting  with  what  may,  at  firft,  Ihock  fome 
eftablifhed  opinion,  fome  favourite  point  of  life,  or  of  tafte 
with  him,  to  precipitate  a  condemnation :  and  efpecially  that 
he  will  all  along  remember  that  I  am  not  ridiculoully  prefum- 
ing  to  diflate  to  him,  but  only  to  recommend  every  thing  to 
the  examination  of  his  own  reafon.  He  cannot  alfo  but  fee, 
that  rather  than  give  up  barely  the  glimpfe  of  a  hopeofkis  not 
rejecling  my  wi(h,  at  leaft,  to  be  ferviceable  to  him,  I  expofe 
niyfelf  to  the  almoft  perfeft  certainty  of  incurring  his  difplea- 
fure,  and  even  his  contempt,  for  which  the  redlitude  of  my  in- 
tentions mult  be  my  confolation.  Believing,  as  I  firmly  do, 
that  he  will  find  the  greateft  advantage,  and  even,  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  greateft  pleafure,  in  the  confequence  of  not  difre- 
garding,  in  pradice,  the  following  rules,  I  ihould  have  held 
myfelf  inexcufable,  if  I  had  not  offered  them,  at  the  rifque  of 
whatever  treatment  he  may  chufe  to  give  them.  The  good  he 
will  do  himfelf,  by  rejeding  or  accepting  them,  is  very  jufti/ 
my  preferable  wifh.' 

We  apprehend  it  will  be  more  agreeable  and  ufeful  to  our  rea- 
ders, to  exhibit  fuch  of  the  practical  rules  as  we  think  equally 
neceffary  to  health  and  neatnefs.  Our  author  fets  out  with  re- 
commending, that  the  mouth  fhould  be  kept  rcligioufly  clean. 
His  diredions  are  given  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  Scrape  the  tongue  with  a  whalebone-fcraper  ;  bring  off  the 
fcura  ;  after  which  rinfe  the  mouth  with  fair  water.  Pick  the 
teeth  with  a  common  quill  pick-tooth.  I  fuppofe  them  pre- 
pared (if  neceffary)  by  a  thorough  operation  from  the  dentift. 
Ufe  no  powder  nor  opiate  to  them,  nor,  much  lefs,  any  tinfture. 
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Rub  them  with  a  common  brufli,  or  a  mallow-root  formed  in- 
to a  brufh  by  bruifmg  the  end :  the  fofter  the  better.  Plain 
fage  leaves  are  excellent,  but  not  fteeped  in  wine,  as  recom- 
mended by  Hoffman.  Thisihould  be  done  twice  a  day,  all  but  the 
tongue- fcraping  parr,  which  is  only  for  the  morning.  A  good 
rule  is  to  cleanfe  your  mouth  fo  completely,  that  the  watejr  you 
fplrt  out  of  your  mouth  after  revolving  it,  Ihall  not  be  lefs 
pure  than  when  you  took  it  in.  This  operation  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  dinner,  will  hardly  take  you  up  two  minutes  each 
rime.  The  trouble  of  it  will  foon,  under  favour  of  habit,  ceafe 
to  be  a  trouble  to  you.  Befides  the  pleafure  of  cleanlinefs ;  be- 
fides  the  nicety  of  the  palate,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  of  confiderable  importance  to  health,  from  its  fervice  in 
the  promotion  of  a  freer  iffue  of  the  falivary  fecretion.' 

With  refpe£l  to  the  rule  for  keeping  the  head  warm,  efpe- 
cially  during  ileep,  we  apprehend  it  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  un- 
der numerous  limitations  and  exceptions.  Early  rifing  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  moral,  as  well  as  medical  maxim,  and  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  utility  of  the  following 
rules. 

'  The  moment  you  wake  in  the  morning  take  a  common 
brown  bifket,  preferable  to  that  called  captain's  bisket,  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Robinfon  ;  or  of  the  cruft  ;  or  even  'crumb 
of  bread,  on  failure  of  the  teeth,  about  two  ounces.  The  adt 
of  maftication  will  contribute  to  waken  you  thoroughly.  Do 
not,  on  any  terms,  go  to  fleep  again  (as  he  alfo  recommends), 
but  ufe  yourfelf  to  come  off  conqueror  in  th^battle  with  yoiir 
bed.  Spring  up  ;  then  as  foon  as  you  pleafe  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  cleanfmg  your  mouth.  That  done,  I  would  have  you 
fettle  any  domeltic  bufmefs  you  may  have,  preferably  to  the 
going  out  before  breakfaft,  in  an  air  commonly  charged  with 
the  damps  and  fogs  of  the  night,  to  the  noxioufnefs  of  which 
the  expanding  and  exhaling  power  of  the  rifing  fun  gives  rather 
an  increafed  aflivity.  This  however  will  not  be  fenfible  on 
ijfing  any  violent  exercife,  as  riding  or  but  hard  walking,  but 
to  which,  unlefs  in  particular  cafes,  the  tranfition  from  an  ab- 
folate  ftate  of  reft  may  not  only  be  too  violent,  and  abrupt, 
but  leave  you  under  a  fort  of  wearinefs  for  the  reft  of  the  day. 

*  At  dinner,  eat  moderately,  that  is  to  fay,  (o  as  to  avoid 
any  fenfe  of  oppreflion  or  heavinefs  from  over-repletion,  or  of 
repining  at  infufficiency  or  inanition.  Rife  light,  but  rife  fa« 
tisfied  ;  rather  only  ballafted  than  over-loaded.  Your  own  ex- 
perience and  feelings  will  be  your  beft  dire^ors.  But  on  ihx'i 
.,  Vol.  X.  Decmber  1760.  H  h  you 
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you  may  depend,  that  even  a  fmall  eXcef^/'iV^iich  I  wouW  fiave 
you  however  avoid,  in  plain  healthy  nutritious  food,  is  n.ot  fa 
dangerous  as  fomewhat  lefs  in  quantity  of  thofe  rich,  high,  favory 
diflies  which  afford  fo  much  a  ftronger  temptation  to  intem- 
perance, efpecially  to  palates  depraved  out  of  their  native  fim- 
plicity.  The  point  is  to  fhun  errors,  either  in  quantity  or  qua- 
lity. 

*  Exercife,  upon  a  full  i^omach,  rather  over-precipitating  di- 
geftion,  perhaps  too  diflurbing  it:  the  gentleft  motion,  or  eveiij 
litting  is  beft.' 

The  whole  of  the  next  article  may  be  Adopted,  with  only  ai 
ft\v  exceptions  ;  we  mean  what  regards  fait,  milk,  and  oyfters; 

*  Firll  (fays  the  author)  the  tvv®  falts  :  the  common  fait,  and 
the  fait  commonly  called  fugar.  •  Thefe  are  totally  to  be  reje€l- 
ed  with  all  preparations  or  compofitions  into  which  they  enter^ 
Even  honey  never  to  be  taken,  unlefs  upon  very  good  advi<;e», 
medicinally. 

'  Milk,  in  general,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  for  particutar 
cafes  and  conftitutions.  Cheefe,  unlefs  very  fparingly.  Butter^ 
as  little  as  pofiible  :  the  conftitutionally  lean,  may  ufe  it  with 
the  moft  fafety,  but  no  one  in  any  morbid  cafe.  Animal  fat  ^ 
oil :  muflirooros  :  cucumbers,  unlefs  liewed. 

*  Virjegar,  picklef ,  and  in  general  all  aeids,  unlefs  vegetable' 
acids,  and  thofe  only  in  due  proportion  to  the  animal  food,  the 
alcalefccnce  of  which  they  ferve  to  correft  and  neutralize.  The 
gaftric  juices  are  but  too  fufceptible  of  the  predominion  of  the- 
acid,  efpecially  from  too  great  an  ingeftion  of"  any  acid  or  acef- 
cent,  pabulum. 

*  All  fpices,  or  the  flronger  aromatlcs,  are  abfolutely.  In  a 
greater  or  lefler  decree  an  acrid  poifon.  They  may  be  of  fome 
ufe  in  the  very  hot  countries  where  they  grow,  from  reafons  of 
antiperiftafis ;  but,  in  this  climate,  they  are  indubitably  bad,, 
in  a  dietetic  view  at  leaft,  as  indeed  every  thing  is  that  h%ats,, 
and  c'onfequently  puts  life  on  the  fpur.  It  is  the  juft  temper  of 
the  blood,  that  gives  health  and  length  of  days.  If  fire  is  our 
preferver,  it  is  alfo  as  certainly  our  dcftroyer :  it  neceffarily 
caufes  the  wearing  out  of  the  movements  of  that  machine  it 
keeps  agoing.  By  augmenting  that  heat,  you  diforder  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion,  and  accelerate  your  end,  as  you  may  make  an 
«ight-day  clock  run  down,  fliort  of  its  time,  by  hurrying  the 
fprings. 

•  *  AUfoupes,  jeHies,  and  even  broths  not  commendable  (un»' 
kfs  in  referved  cafes)  for  common  diet.    By  their  glibnefs  in 
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deglutition,  in  that  liquid  form,  which  makes  them  rather  to 
be  drank  than  eaten;  they  defraud  the  ftomach  of  that  falivarjf 
juice  which  a  competent  maftication  carries  down  with  it,  and 
of  which  it  is  fo  fond.  Befides  that,  the  over-codion  of  the 
aliment  in  that  fluid  rtate,  is  ungrateful  to  the  ftomach;  they 
relax  it,  and  do  not  afford  it  that  confiftence  for  the  concoc- 
tion, which  at  once  exercifes  and  ftrengthens  it.  Neither  do 
they  yield  fo  virtuous  a  chyle  as  the  folid  meats  themfelves,  be- 
fore the  boiling  Ihall  have  confumed,  or  over  extracted  fro'nti 
them. 

'  Be  fare  to  avoid,  efpecially  the  maki.ng  a  pradice  of  eating 
or  drinking  any  thing  too  hot. 

*  All  pies  are  bad,  whether  fweet,  or  made  of  animal-meats, 
and  indeed,  fo  are,  in  general,  all  confeaionary,  or  paftry-ware. 
Currants  are  raiher  better  than  raifms,  which  contain  too  mucl> 
of  a  faccharine  matter  in  them. 

*  Extremities  of  animals,  fuch  as  calves-feet,  and  the  like, 
contain  too  phlegmatic  and  vifcous  a^fuftenance.  Pig  is  for  that 
reafon  not  eligible.  \ 

*  Oyfters  are  not  abfolutely  bad,  but  made  worfe  by  the  fait 
in  which  they  are  ileeped,  by  way  of  heightening  their  relilh. 
They  are  beft  ftewed  in  their  {hell. 

*,  As.  to  the  fwallowing  liquid  fire,  in  drams  of  brandy,  rum» 
or  fuch  fplrituous  liquors,  under  the  name  of  cordials,  it  is,  in 
general,  a  mofl  pernicious  practice.  Nothing  is  falfer  than 
affifting  digeRion.  All  made  wines  are-  execrable  to  the  llo- 
mach;  they  are,  if  poflible,  worfe  than  punch,  which  is  very 
bad,  yes  •  even  in  hot  countries,  where,  if  any  where,  there 
might  befome  color  for  indulging  in  it. 

*  Mineral-waters,  and  efpecially  qhalybeates,  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  detrimental  in  an  advanced  age. 

'  Tobacco,  bad,  for  a  habit  either  of  fnuffing,  fmoaking,  or 
chavjing. 

'  Sago,  in  no  fenfe,  bad,  but  for  its  appearance  of  a  nutri- 
tious mucilage  or  jelly,  inducing  to  the  error  of  trulting  to  it  for 
nourifhment,  though,  what  it  contains  of  it  is  next  to  nothing.' 

We  could  wiOi  indeed  to  fee  the  reafons  againft  the  ufe  of 
milk,  except  in  particular  cafes  and  confiitutions,  fpecined.  We 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  rejeft  oyfters  indifciiminately  in  all 
conftitutions  ;  and  as  to  honey  and  common  fait,  good  reafons 
may  be  advanced  for  the  general  ufe  of  onct  and  the  particular 
utility  of  the  other. 

H  h  2  To 
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T»  eat  with  meat  or  fifli,  as  may  be  refpedively  requifite, 
the  following  concomitants  are  recommended. 

*  Miiftard.  Horferadifh,  excellent  for  pitiritous  conftitu- 
tlons,  and  good  either  with  flcOi,  fiili,  or  fowl.  Parfly-roots, 
or  parfly  boiled  and  foftntd  with  poached  eggs  inftead  of  buttei;. 
/ipple-fauce.  Quince  baked  or  boiled.  Garden  and  water- 
crefles,  excellent.  Indian  nafturtium  and  nafturtian  flowers. 
Alliaria.  Cellery.  Afparagus.  French-beans.  Beans,  peas ; 
though  of  thefe  kind  ofpulfe,  I  would  have  you  be  rather  fpar- 
ing.  Red  cabbage  boiled.  Artichoaks.  Onions,  raw  or 
boiled.  Garlic,  (halot,  Rocambole,  thefe  now  and  then  fpar- 
ingly.  Scorzonera.  Parfnips,  Skerrets.  Potatoes.  Tur- 
neps.     Carrots,  and  all  efculents  of  this  nature. 

*  But  once  more  obferve  the  great  ufe  of  thefe  vegetables  is 
to  leflen  the  neceflity  to  you,  of  taking  in  too  great  a  quantity 
of  animal  food,  and  in  courfe  of  the  animal  falts  that  food  con- 
tains, whofe  degeneracy  into  an  acrid  alcalefcence  they  ferve  to 
^orreft,  and  prevent  any  bad  imprefllon  therefrom  on  the  blood  j 
the  natural  balminefs  of  which  they  thus  contribute  to  preferve. 
In  that  intention  too,  fruits  may  be  eaten  with  moderation, 
but  ever  well  lipe,  and  beft  if  with  a  little  bread,  efpecially  if 
out  of  meal-time,  as  about  eleven  in  the  morning.  They  may, 
but  ftill  with  bread,  even  make  part  of  the  fupper. 

'  It  is  better  to  drink  after,  than  during  the  meal.  A  glafs 
of  fair  water  after  dinner,  is  fovereignly  wholfome.  It  may 
then  be  followed  by  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine,  cider,  beer,  ale, 
or  the  like. 

*  But  whatever  you  eat,  do  not  forget  the  indifpenfible  prac- 
tice of  a  perfeft  maftication,  in  aid  of  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
by  the  greater  derivation  and  admixture  of  the  falival  juice.  It 
will  even  go  near  to  rob  very  noxious  food  of  its  power  to  hurt. 
There  is  hardly  that  crudity  of  aliment  that  it  cannot  conquer. 
Imagine  then  to  yourfelf,  what  good  it  muft  do,  when  em- 
ployed only  in  the  conveyance  of  laudable  articles  of  nourifh- 
ment.  The  firft;,  and  perhaps  not  the  leaft  important  digeftion, 
begins  undoubtedly  in  the  mouth.  When  an  over-abundance 
of  the  faliva  denotes  obftruftions,  the  deglutition  of  that  faliva 
is  not  infignificant  to  their  removal,  efpecially  when  feconded 
by  a  proper  diet. 

*  A  good  general  rule,  as  to  the  foUdity  of  your  aliment,  is 
to  regulate  it  by  your  exercife  ;  with  fpecial  advertence,  not  to 
let  the  good  effects  of  it  be  fruftrated  by  the  gluttony  of  that 
appetite  iti  will  have  created.     Exercife,  when  made  a  pandar 
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to  mtemperance,  foon,  in  its  own  deftrudtion,    receives  from- 
her  the  reward  of  its  good  fervice. 

*  As  to  your  drinking;  water  well  chofen,  is  unconteftably 
the  bell  common  beverage.  Yet,  from  the  general  averfion  to 
this  admirably  faliitary  liquid,  one  would  think  there  was  an  epi- 
demical hydrophobia.  Clarified  whey  is  the  next  beft.  But 
thefe  do  not  exclude,  the  ufe,  if  well  regulated,  at  times,  of 
other  liquids.  Tea,  and  other  the  like  aqueous  infufions  mo- 
derately taken,  are  even  of  fervice  to  the  fludious  or  over-feden- 
tary  :  and  in  fome  cafes  of  obRru(5lion,  greatly  fo.  I  have 
known  a  difordered  flomach  prefently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
lemon  or  orange-peel,  infufed  in  the  manner  of  tea.  A  glafs^ 
or  two  of  generous  wine,  pure  or  diluted  ;  a  little  ale,  beer,  or 
cider  at  meals,  can  fcarcely  hurt.  But  do  not  fufFer  any  falfe 
reafoning  to  lull  you  into  a  belief  of  impunity  from  any  excefs: 
Be  ever  upon  guard  againft  yourfelf.  Remember  that  health,' 
like  religion  or  morals,  fuffers  by  the  treacherous  flattery  of  a 
relaxed  cafuiftry.' 

") 

OuF  author  next  proceeds  to  air,  exercife,  and  bathing,  in  which' 
we  f.nd  nothing  particular ;  perhaps  our  readers  may  be  of  that 
opinion  with  refpeft  to  what  we  have  quoted.  The  book,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  exempfed  from  cenfure,  becaufe  fcarce  any 
of  the  inftitutes  can  prove  hurtful  ;  many  of  them  will  be 
found  falutary.  The  maxims  o-f  health  are  followed  by  a; 
firing  of  moral  precepts  and  refledlions,  in  which  it  muft  be 
confeffed  there  is  fomething  to  am  ufe  and  inftruft.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  author  has  perufed  phyfical  books  ;  he  has  adopted 
and  enforced  certain  axioms,  which  at  leafl  merit  a  candid 
perufal. 


Art.  XI.  'The  Ufe  of  John  Carteret  Pilkington.  Ta  ivh'uh 
are  added.  Letters  between  Lord  K — gib — h,  ajid  Mrs.  Las- 
titia  Pilkington,  Jlfo  Poems,  is^c.  by  the  Re'v.  Mr.  Matthew 
Pilkington.  Re'vifed  and  corre£ied  by  the  late  DeanSv/'xh.  z  Fols. 
.l2?no.     Pr.  6s.     Griffiths. 

THIS  performance  was  firft  publifhed  by  fubfcription  : 
feveral  names  of  people  of  the  firft  fafhion  appear  upon 
the  lift ',  a  fine  inftance,  if  not  of  the  difcernment,  at  leaft  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  Englifh  nobility.  We  muft  own,  how- 
ever, that  patronage  extorted  from  the  great,  whatever  praife  it 
might  refledl  on  them,  added  none  in  our  eye  to  the  merits 
,of  the  author.  We  took  up  his  book  with  a  defign  to  be  dif- 
H  h  3  pleafed  ; 
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pleafed  ;  and  even  prejudice  predifpofed  us  to  read  a  perform- 
ance thus  ufhered  into  the  world  with  indifference  and  even  con- 
tempt. But  as  we  proceeded  in  his  narration,  we  began  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  author;  the  eafy  fimplicity  of  his  man- 
ner, the  flowing  elegance  of  his  ftyle,  and  a  prettinefs  of  think- 
ing, fo  much  lefembhng  that  of  his  mother,  the  well-known 
]l,etitia  Pilkington,  entirely  altered  our  fentiments ;  nor  can  we 
avoid  clafTing  it  among  tlie  moft  amufing  performances  that 
have  appeared  this  feafon. 

The  firfl  volume  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  his  own  adventures, 
which,  however,  do  not  fo  much  interefl  the  reader  from  their 
ftrangenefs,  as  from  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  are  re- 
lated ;  domeftic  diftrefs,  the  infolence  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
uncontinuing  profefTions  of  premature  friendfhips,  make  up 
the  detail.  Being  early  involved  in  his  mother's  difgraces,  he 
met  feveral,  who,  in  the  firlt  impulfe  of  tendernefs,  were  ready 
to  harbour  and  relieve  him  ;  but  every  repeated  folicitation  di- 
minilhing  their  fenf;bility,  they  all  at  laft  abandoned  him,  and 
charged  upon  his  infolence  or  ingratitude  that  coldnefs,  which 
proceeded  onl^  from  their  own  difcontinuance  of  fympathy  with 
his  diftrefs. 

Such  in  general  are  the  contents  of  the  firft  volume,  but  in 
feveral  places  enlivened  with  fliort  ftories  of  his  acquaintances, 
or  related  by  them,  particularly  an  account  of  Pockeridge,  who 
lately  exhibited  in  London  as  a  mufician  upon  glaffes,  by  lightly 
nibbing  his  moiflened  fingers  on  the  edge  of  a  drinking  glafs  : 
this  ingenious  original  would  foUcit  the  moft  charming  tones 
imaginable.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  this  invention,  pro- 
perly conduced  by  a  perfon  equally  converfant  in  mechanics 
and  mufic,  might  be  brought  to  fome  perfedion.  Moil  of  the 
ufeful  or  pleafmg  arts  of  life,  were  invented  by  the  ignorant  and 
cnterprifrng,  and  brought  to  perfeflldn  by  meditation  joined  to 
fcience. 

Our  Author  feems  to  have  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  prefs  ; 
both  his  father  and  mother  purfuing  the  fame  route  before  him. 
•The  fecond  volume  contains  an  epiflolary  correfpondence  between 
his  mother  and  lord  K — gfb — h :  thefe  letters  in  general  are 
pretty  enough ;  but  Mrs.  Pilkington  feems  >oo  much  a  poetefs 
•to  write  wirfi  thfe  tinaffeaed  eafe  of  a  Sevigne,  or  a  Maintenon, 
and  his  lordfhip  too  much  of  the  blood,  to  write  like  the  fine 
gentleman.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
works  of  the  author's  father,  who  was  alfo,a  poet :  thefe  were 
publiflied  fon-se  years  ago,  and  met  with  the  fate  which  middling 
poetry  generally  finds  \  they  were  thought  pretty  enough  while 
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fiew,  read,  and  praifed  b  y  his  friends,  and  foon  forgotten  :  the 
fop,  howevner,  with  true  filial  piety,  has  redeemed  them  from  ob- 
livion ;  they  may  ferve  to  fwell  out  his  book,  but  they  will 
help  to  haften  its  decline.  He  fomewhat  refembles  the  he- 
roic fon.who  bore  his  father  upon  his  back,  in  order  to  eTcape 
from  certain  deftruflion. 

M  an  extraft  of  this  work,  we  fliall  prefent  oui*  readers  witli 
sn  additional  fcene  to  a  farce,  called  High  Life  below  Stairs, 
which  the  author  praifes  for  its  truth,  and  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  fatire. 

*  Enttr  Philip  in  a  great  Tajfiun,  iviih  a  Letter  fealed  in  his  Hamf. 

•  Philip.  This  honfeis  peftered  -with  letters,  it  would  employ 
ten  porters  to  anfwer  them  ;  yet  I  take  great  care  they  get  no- 
thing by  It;  for  the  fool,  my  mafter,  would  foon  put  it  out  of 
ins  power  to  regale  us,  if  he  faw  one  half  of  them. 

Duke.  Is  that  z.fpeciment  in  your  hand,  Mr.  Phil  ?  Prithee 
let's  fee  it,  it  may  afford  us  a  laugh  before  the  fidler  comes. 

Phifip.  ky,^y,perbo}tum  piiblicus,  your  grace  may  divert  the 
company  with  it ;  a  fhabby  fellow  brought  It,  and  had  the  in?- 
-pudence  to  te41  me  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Harry.  A  journeyman  gen{;lem5in,  I  fuppofe,  the  mOft 
-contemptible  taracatttre  in  nature.  When  our  blockhead  came 
•firfl:  to  his  eftate,  he  ufed  to  be  at  the  pains  of  anfwering  thofe 
'tfoablefome  gentry,  and  fent  me,  with  a  devil  to  him,  to  ferrit 
i-hem  out, in  places  that  difgufted  my  nature;  but  I  foon  cured 
him  of  it,  by  putting  his  anfwer  in  the  finking  fund,  and  giving 
t\se  more  rational  reply  a  gentleman  fliould  always  do. — "  We 
iknow  nothing  of  you,  and  wonder  at  your  affurance  to  trouble 
people  of  confequence." 

Duke.  Fort  lien.  Sir  Harry,  en  t'erite  bien.,  nous  tout  rendrell  meme 

'reponfes. My  fapfcul    values   himfelf  on    being  a  politician, 

:and  thinks  he  manages  matters  \vith  marvellous  fecrecy ;  but 
when  I  come  to  brufh  his  cloaths  in  the  morning,  1  find  in  his 
,pockets  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  day,  and  take  proper  mca- 
f^res  to  fruftrate  any  defigns  he  may  have,  that  I  efteem  mal  a 
fropos  ;  for  fuch  papers  as  I  thjnk  may  prove  troublefome  to 
'me,  I  put  out  of  the  way  :  and  if  he  enquires  for  them,  de- 
clare, point  blank,  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 

Lady  Bab.  Why,  my  lady  is  the  moft  romanticalijl  idiot  alive  ; 

(he's  perpetually  correfponding  with  poits,  and  would  be  weak 

^'ftough  to  give  the  creaters  all  her  card-money,  but  I  peaches 

H  h  4  their 
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their  morilUiy.  I  tells  my  lady  as  how,  I  hears  bad  chariacf!  of 
them  from  diSerent  ire Jes  perjbfis,  and  fhe's  too  much  taken  up 
with  pleafures  to  mzke pertiilur  enquiry  ;  fo  I  twines  her  round 
my  finger.  I  always  gives  our  clark  of  the  kitchen  as  my  autor, 
and  he  lies  with  fo  good  a  grace,  that  his  news  paffes  for^<- 
newhg. 

■  Duke.  Now  evec  permijjto?!,  je  Jifez  ff  Icihepour  fe  hein  cam^gne. 
(Opens  the  letter.) 

Sir  Harry.  I'll  beg  a  duft  of  your  ^rzct' sjirajhougk,  to  keep 
up  ray  fpirits,  and  to  prevent  infi£tion  firlL 

.  Duke.  Fouz  etehien'venu  monjieur,     (Reaches  his  box)     [rea4s] 
Dear  Sir.— Black  Fryers. 

Omnes,  ha  !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Duke.  Stay,  ftay,  a  commoner  may  have  intimates  ;  pray  has 
any  of  this  noble  company  ever  beeji  on  the  other  fide  of  Loii- 
don-Bridge  ? 

Lady  Charlotte.  Why  does  your  grace  afk  ? 

Duke^  Only  a  whim,  my  lady,  to  know  ^whither  the  inhabi- 
tants walk  uprightly   as  we  <lo,  or  go  upon  all  fours  ;  canibals 

they  undoubtedly  are— — but  prinigarde I'll  proceed  in  the 

ppiftle  (reads  affeftedly,  minding  no  flops, ) 

"  If  the  memory  of  that  love  which  fuftfifted  between  us  i^ 
our  boyifh  days,  is  not  by  time  and  long  abfence  quite  effaced, 
you'll  certainly  be  pleafed  to  hear  that  your  old  fchool-fellow, 
Dick  Grapple,  is  flill  in  being,  though  almofl  naked,  upon 
the  Britifh  fhore," 

Duke  {to  the  company.)  Was  ever  fuch  nonfenfe  heard  of.? 
That  if  he  loved  his  old  friend,  he'd  be  glad  to  hear  he  was 
almoft  naked.' 

This  feems  taken  from  nature;  and  we  are  of  opinion  fuch 
talents,  properly  applied,  would  at  leafl  produce  a  farce,  equal 
to  that  which  is  taken  here  as  a  model  of  imitation.  Upon  thp 
whole,  we  would  not  be  thought  to  recommend  this  perform- 
ance for  more  than  being  agreeable  ;  and  even  that  is  no  fmall 
Ihare  of  reputation,  at  a  time  when  fo  many  produdlions  daily 
appear,  that  are  fufficient  to  banifli  in  the  reader  even  a  difpo- 
fition  to  gaiety. 
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Art.  XII.  A praBualTreatife  on  Confumpticns.   By  John  Stephens, 
M.  D.     %vs.     Pr.  5/.     Owen. 

THIS  book  deferves  the  title  of  a  theoretical  as  well  as  z 
pradlical  treatife  on  confumptions.  Doftor  Stephens,  who 
to  a  late  diflertation  on  fevers  had  prefixed  the  laws  of  motion, 
common  to  all  bodies,  has  in  the  prefent  volume  begun  by 
applying  to  all  medicine  the  knowledge  that  is  acquired  in  na- 
tural philofophy.  Notcontent  with  this,  he  refolves  to  treat 
of  confumptions  mathematically.  He  does  not  mean  to  calcu- 
late the  different  degrees  of  power  with  which  the  feveral  caufes 
".of  confumptions  aft  upon  the  body,  and  bring  about  thefe  dif- 
.cafes,  nor  to  fpecify  exaftly  the  proportions  that  the  various 
remedies  bear  to  each  other,  which  are  fuppofed  to  palliate  or  to 
■cure  thefe  dangerous  diforders.  Not  one  arithmetical  figure,  or 
algebraic  charader,  or  geometrical  line,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  book.  To  treat  a  fubjeft  mathematically,  according  to  Dr. 
Stephens,  it  is  fufficient  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  feveral  di- 
vifions  of  his  treatife  the  words  propofition,  fcholium,  corollary, 
inftead  of  chapter  and  fedtion.  A  real  mathematical  treatife  on 
xonfumptions  would  have  been  as  vain  as  this  abufe  of  words  is 
abfurd.  But  if  the  Doftor  avoids  mathematical  difqulfitions, 
he. indulges  himfelf  moft  freely  in  fpeculations  of  every  other 
kind.  After  wading  through  a  number  of  ufelefs  and  prolix 
propofitions,  in  which  he  afferts  rather  than  proves  the  ufe 
of  theory  in  phyfic,  and  confiders  the  caufes  of  animal  heat,  of 
nourifhmeat,  of  health,  of  difeafes  in  general,  we  at  laft  arrive 
about  the  middle  of  the  volume  to  that  part  which  gives  titi* 
to  the  whole. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  *  the  true  caufes  of  all  decays 
and  confumptions  muft  arife  from  the  contraftile  force  of  the 
fibres  being  deprefled  below  the  ballance  of  nature,  from  an 
increafe  of  the  centripetal  or  attractive  force  of  the  fluids  fol- 
lowing thereupon,  and  from  obftruftions  and  fchirrous  fwel- 
lings  of  the  vifcera ;  which,  towards  the  laft  ftages  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  degenerate  into  ulcers  upon  the  feveral  bowels ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  increafe  of  the  centripetal  or  attraftive  force  of 
the  fluids.  Therefore,  from  what  I  have  obferved,  the  caufes 
of  confumptions  or  decays  will  begin,  whenever  the  whole  body, 
or  any  part  thereof,  ceafes  to  be  nourilTied  ;  and  this  will  hap- 
pen whenever  the  particles  of  its  fluids  too  ftrongly  cohere, 
which  will  be  the  cafe,  whenever  the  fibres  begin  to  lofe  their 
fpringinefs  and  elal^icity ;  confequently,  the  beginning  of  de- 
cays will  be,  whenever  the  elallicity  of  the  fibres  abate,  and  the 

containing 
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containing  veflels  recede  from  their  proper  ftriflure  :  and  as  the 
.Uttradive  force  of  the  fluids  iiicreafe,  fo  will  the  attraftiVeforce 
of  the  folids  decreafe,  an<i  change  their  .principle  of  attraflion 
for  that  of  repulfton,  as  the  former  does  the  contrary.  The 
caufd  of  this  change  of  principle  proceeds  from  the  irregufar  ufi; 
of  the  non-naturals,  of  which  1  ihall  treat  at  large  hereafter, 
;Upon  this  change  of  principle,  the  t>ody  lofes  in  a  great  mea»- 
ilrire  its  natural  motion,  the  fluids  thereby  become  vifcid  and 
-tenacious,  their  heat  decreafcs,  and  the  body  becomes  more 
'chilly,  efpecially  when  it  ufes  but  little  excrcLTe  ;  this  inherent 
-coldnefs  proceeds  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  capillary  veflels,  and 
.the  languidnefs  of  the  fecretions,  the  confequence  tliereof  ■; 
-\ii)ereby  the  vital  ft  ream  cannot  feparate  fuch  a  quantity  of 
.  aether Jal  particles,  or  aniinal  fpirits,  as  is  recelTfiry  to  preferve, 
in. due  order,  the  feveral  motions  and  aftions  of  life.  This  re- 
kj^atian  of  the  fibres  is,  therefore,  the  chief  fpring  from  whence 
•ji-rifes  all  the  preceding  phcenomena.  The  moft  effeftuai  me- 
.tbod  of  relieving  a  conltitution  that  is  ;thus  oppreflTed,  is  to 
-brace  the  fibres,  reader  pervious  the  'veffels,  aad  bring  the  body 
.mto  a  condition  of  being  nouriflied."  o.-lt  olilfis-;}  euI  i^ 


*  The  cure  of  a  confumption,  therefore,  can  be  purfued  by 
nothing  more  efficacious  than  a  courfe  of  medicines  which  are 
gently  aperient,  and  endued  with  a  large  quantity  of  elafttc 
air,  joined  to  a  diet  of  milk  and  vegetables,  or,  in.  faS,  iof 
TOeats  which  are  very  eafyofdigeftion;  proper  exercife,  as  rid- 
ing in  a  vehicle,  or  on  horfe-back,  walking,  or  playing  at 
bowls;  alight,  clear,  and  fpringy  air,  not  too  fharp,  and  a 
command  of  the  paflions.  Thefe  will  ie  found  to  diflblve  the 
vifcidity  and  tenacity  of  the  fluids,  refolve  the  obftrudlions  of 
the  feveral  vifcera,  increafe  the  contradions  and  elafticity  of 
the  fi;bres,  reftore  them  to  their  proper  fpringinefs  and  teniion, 
'Jtbe  fl^iids  to  their  due  velocity  aud  fluidity,  and,  in  faQ,  the 
rbody.to  its  priftine  health.' 

-■.',    '■.'..'  ■  ♦** 

-  '  After  laying  down  thefe  general  caufes,  and  this  general  hi- 
-dlcation,  the  Doftor  proceeds  to  the  pjirticular  fpecies  of  coii- 
.-fomptioiis.  His  praftice  feems  upon  the  whole  to  be  founded 
■.in  nature  and  experience.  The  method  of  cure  for  each  con- 
<fo.mptire  complaint  is  well  defcribed.  And  with  reg-ard  to  the- 
cry,  he  confutes  with  a  good  deal  of  ftrength  the  fuppofed  aci- 
dity of  the  juices  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  diforders.  -It  is  a  matter 
©f  no  confequcnce  to  the  reader,  that  our  author  has  difplaytid 
no  great  fhare  of  claflical  purity  in  his  Latin  formula's;  even 
■his  parade  and  prolixity  dererve*excure  on  account  of  fome  uf#- 
ful  pradljcal  hints  fuggerted,  -       .   ' 

2  Art. 
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Art.  XIII.  Hi/lcire  desMathfmatiques,  par  MAvlonindz  deVAa- 
Jemie  Roy  ale  de  Sciences  et  Belles  Lett  res  de  Prulle.  2  Vcis.  £,^10, 
Seyffert. 

THERE  never  appeared  an  undertaking  of  more  exten- 
five  utility,  of  greater  hazard  and  difficulty,  than  this 
under  confideration.  The  geometrician  who  would  Alike  into 
unfrequented  paths,  and  improve  fcience  by  new  rlifcoverics, 
muft  firft  be  perfeftly  informed  of  the  hillory  of  mathematics, 
to  prevent  his  wafting  labour  upon  fubjcfts  already  fufficiently 
underftood  ;  inftances  of  which  have  often  occurred.  In  com- 
piling a  diftinft  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  geometry,  and 
the  dependent  fciences,  which  may  be  deemed  its  genuine  ofF- 
ipring,  the  cleareft  ideas  muft  be  conveyed  in  detail  upon  every 
particular  of  a  fubjeft,  fcarce  any  of  which  can  be  touched 
without  obfcurity,  except  by  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  The  writer 
rtiuft  aflign  every  branch  its  determinate  limits,  e-very  author 
his  own  proper  difcovery  ;  he  muft  purfue  every  invention  from 
the  firft  hints  fuggefted  to  its  abfoiute  completion  ;  he  muft  di- 
veft  himfelf  of  all  prejudice  in  favour  of  notions  and  fyftenris» 
to  exhibit  a  faithful  account  of  the  obligations  fcience  ovi'es  to 
each  ;  he  muft  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  all 
the  geometricians  and  philofophers,  in  a  wprd,  with  the  circle 
of  fcience,  and  able  to  communicate  the  eflence,  cleared  from 
all  the  lumber  and  impurity  of  knowledge.  A  work  agreeable 
to  this  idcawould  be  a  beautiful  hirtoryof  the  human  intelleft, 
comprehending  al4  thofe  fubjeds  which  require  the  utmoft  efi^orts 
of  wit  and  genius  ;  but  whether  the  execution  of  fuch  a  pro- 
jeft,  in  its  full  extent,  does  not  exceed  the  abilities  of  any  indi- 
vidual, muft  be  fubmitted  to  trial  and  experiment.  Certain  we 
are,  it  will  require  thetineft  talents,  the  deepeft  erudition,  and 
moft  indefatigable  induftry  ;  we  ftiall  fee,  in  courfe  of  our  Re- 
view, how  far  M.  Montuclabas  fucceeded. 

He  begins  his  hiftory  with  the  moft  remote  origin  of  mathe- 
matics, and  purfues  its  progrefs  through  antiquity,  as  far  as  he 
is  authorized  by  fufficient  documents,  every  where  applying  the 
teft  of  ciiticifm  to  afcertain  truth,  and  remove  obfcurity;  offer- 
ing probable  conjeftures  where  fafts  are  deficiefit.  Thence  he 
proceeds  to  the  progrefs  of  mathematics  in  particular  coun- 
tries, marking  the  difcoverics  peculiar  to  each,  and  the  hints  for 
further  improvement  {w^^z^qA  by  individuals,  reciting  at  the 
fame  tiir.c  the  material  incidents  in  the  iives  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated 
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brated  mathematicians.  This  indeed  is  an  objedl  of  mere  cu- 
riofity ;  we  are  eager  to  know  the  particular  circumftances  of 
perfons  renowned  for  their  genius  and  fervices  to  mankind. 
What  deferves  more  attention,  is  a  point  in  which,  perhaps,  our 
author  will  appear  lefs  fuccefsful ;  we  mean  his  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  all  the  different  theories  that  compofe  the  ma- 
thematical fyftem.  Here  we  imagine  we  fliall  be  able  to  Ihew 
him  defeflive,  as  a  mathematician  and  hiftorian,  mifled  by  at- 
tachment, and  biaffed  by  prejudice  ;  this,  however,  we  fhall 
defer  to  our  next  Number. 

In  profecution  of  his  defign,  our  author,  after  a  general  dif- 
courfe  on  the  objed,  the  nature,  and  advantages  of  the  mathema- 
tics, enlarges  particularly  on  the  culture  of  this  fcience  in  Greece, 
from  the  earliefl:  ages  to  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  empire.  This  long 
interval  he  has  divided  into  periods,  the  firft  comprehending  the 
ftatc  of  geometry  from  the  moll  remote  times,  to  the  days  of 
Thales  ;  the  next,  from  the  age  of  that  philofophtr  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Alexandrian  fchool  ;  the  third,  from  thence  to 
the  chriftian  asra  ;  and  the  fourth,  from  that  epoch  to  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire. 

In  the  fecond  part  we  have  a  detail  of  the  mathematical 
knowledge  of  the  eaftern  nations,  the  Chinefe,  Arabians,  and 
others,  among  whom  it  flourifhed,  during  that  long  period  in 
which  Europe  was  funk  in  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  Under 
this  period  nothing  very  inflruftive  appears.  The  Arabians 
v.ere  mere  tranflators  of  Greek  authors,  at  leaft  they  were  but 
commentators,  and  the  Chinefe  were  ftill  inferior. 

The  third  part  contains  the  revival  and  progrefs  of -geome- 
try and  mathematics,  in  all  its  parts,  among  the  weftern  na- 
tions, down  to  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
There  the  fourth  part,  which  engrolfes  the  whole  of  the 
fecond  volume,  commences.  This  period  alone  contains  a 
greater  variety  of  important  difcoveries  than  all  the  preceding; 
it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  allow  more  room,  in  order  to  be 
particular  and  explicit.  M.  Montucia  promifcs  another  vo- 
Jume,  which  fliall  include  the  mathematical  hiftoryof  the  prefent 
times,  fliould  the  parts  already  publifhed,  as  we  doubt  not  they 
will,  meet  with  the  public  indulgence.  His  defign  is  noble, 
and  the  execution  mafterly,  notwithltanding  a  few  blemiflies 
unavoidable  in  a  work  of  fuch  extent  and  difficulty.  What  a 
number  of  books,  on  the  moft  abftrafted  fubjefts  muft  have 
been  carefully  read,  abridged,  and  compared  with  others  upon 
the  fame  topics  !  Not  only  a  profound  knowledge  in  geometry, 
algebra,  mechanics,  aftronoiny,  optics,  pneumatic j,  acauftic»» 
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or  the  doflrlne  of  founds,  with  the  infinity  of  particulars  couch- 
ed under  each  of  thefe  general  divifions,  was  neceflary,  but  a 
true  hiftorical  preclfion  of  method,  thought  and  exprefllon, 
without  which  the  whole  woiild  be  unintelligible.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  diftinguilhing  criterion  of  abilities,  than  to  talk 
clearly  in  common  language  upon  thofe  points  which  have  al- 
ways required  the  help  of  numbers  and  lines  to  make  them  un- 
derftood.  Geometry  excludes  all  from  entering  her  temi)le, 
who  have  not  been  initiated  in  the  mylteries;  it  is  a  fairy  land, 
in  which  none  can  move  a  ftep  fecurely  who  are  not  themfelves 
inchanted.  The  flighteil  accident  difcovcrs  the  impoftor  ;  evea 
good  fenfe,  as  in  every  other  fcience,  will  not  bear  him  out 
here  without  genuine  knowledge.  Moreri,  among  a  number 
of  other  perfons  famed  for  their  erudition,  has  afforded  an  in- 
ftance,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  touch  even  the  fkirts  of  mathe- 
matics with  unhallowed  hands.  Speaking  of  a  philofopher 
who  made  curious  obfervations  on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
he  fays,  he  made  excellent  remarks  on  the  oblique  figure  of  the 
zodiac.  Had  he  touched  upon  pure  geometry,  how  much  more 
would  he  have  betrayed  his  ignorance  ?  Our  Cyclopoedias,  Dic- 
tionaries of  arts  and  fciences,  altronomical  and  mathematical 
Diftionaries  are  filled  with  miftakes,  that  prove  the  compilers  mere 
blundering  copyifts.  Even  Voffius,  whofe  learning  Hands  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  has  committed  the  moft  ridiculous  miftakes 
in  his  book,  intitled  De  Scientiis  Mathemaiicis.  It  is,  indeed,  with- 
out true  geometrical  knowledge,  impoffible  to  write  a  fingle  ori- 
ginal line  in  geometry,  or  to  comprehend  a  fyllable  of  the  fublimer 
dodlrines  in  mathematics.  What  idea  can  common  underftand- 
ings  form  of  tranfcendental  curves,  conftrudlion  and  refolutioa 
of  equations,  quadrature  and  redlification  of  curves,  the  rela- 
tion of  abftrafl  magnitudes,  the  method  of  tangents,  meafure 
of  folids  and  furfaces,  with  a  thoufand  other  particulars  ?  A 
by-ftander,  unacquainted  with  the  game,  would  as  eafily  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  fpades,  king  of  hearts  in  quadrille,  as 
a  man  of  plain  fenfe  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  thofe  terms 
peculiar  to  the  fcience. 

Welhall  touch  upon  a  few  particulars  of  the  ancient  geome- 
try, in  order  that  we  may  beftow  our  whole  attention  upon  the 
difcoveries  of  the  laft  century,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
fecond  volume  of  this  performance,  in  the  fequel  to  the  prefent 
article.  In  our  author's  account  of  the  Greek  mathematicians, 
he  is  fenfible,  concife,  and  more  diftinft  Uian  any  former 
writer  we  have  perufed.  The  phyfical  fyftem  of  Dcmocritus  is 
explained  with  peculiar  elegance  and  pcrfpicuity  in  a  very  fmall 
compafs.     He  is  no  lefs  accurate  in   his  review  of  the  ancient 

aftrc- 
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aftronomy,  a  diftlnft  knowledge  of  which  refiefts  :h«  grcateft 
honoiu"  on  modern  genius. 

M.  Montucla  defines  very  clearly  the  terms  fynthefis  and  ana- 
lyfis,  fhewing  from  thence  the  abfurdity  of  a  common  aflertion, 
that  the  latter  method  of  demonftration  owes  its  exifience  to 
modern  improvement.  The  truth  is,  modern  writers  call  all 
operations  analytical,  where  the  afliftance  of  algebra  is  requir- 
ed, or  borrowed  ;  though,  in  fa£l,  a  demonftratiou  may  be  fyn- 
thetical,  and  the  operation  algebraical,  and  on  the  contrary 
analyiical,  where  the  reafoning  is  purely  geometrical.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  works  afford  inflances  of  the  former,  Euclid  and  Ar- 
chimedes, even  Apollonius  himfelf,  of  the  latter.  Our  author 
very  juftly  blames  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of  algebraical  calcu- 
lation in  modern  geometry.  Certain  it  is,  that  fuch  demon- 
firation  is  ever  lefs  fatisfaflory  to  the  mind,  becaufe  the  fteps 
cannot  be  clearly  traced,  and  the  fmalleif  error  obliges  the  ope- 
rator to  recur  to  the  firft  ftating  of  the  problem.  It  is  however 
in  many  cafes  extremely  ufeful,  fometimes  effential,  and  always 
concife. 

The  hiftory  of  the  firft  difcovery  of  conic  fedtions,  geometric 
loci,  the  duplications  of  the  cube,  and  of  mixed  mathema- 
tics among  the  Greeks,  forms  a  curious  and  entertaining  part 
of  this  work  ;  but  it  would  be  impoffible  to  convey  diftinft  ideas 
to  the  reader  in  the  compafs  of  an  article.  The  vaft  difco- 
treries  of  Archimedes,  the  fineft,  the  moft  extenfive,  and  crea- 
tive genius  of  antiquity,  obfcureJ  the  hiftre  of  every  preceding 
geometrician.  His  writings  on  the  fphere  and  cylinder,  his 
■menfuration  of  the  circle,  his  book  on  conoides  and  fpheroides, 
his  quadrature  of  the  parabola,  and  demonftratiou  of  the  pro- 
perties of  fpirals,  particularly  thofe  very  acute  deiui)nftj:ations 
refpeding  the  tangent  of  a  fpiral,  fo  freqjaently  mentioned,  and 
fo  little  underftood,  his  Are7mrius,  which  may  be  called  the 
fineft  treatife  ever  written  upon  progreflion  ;  his  vaft  difcove- 
ries  in  mechanics,  of  which  he  was  really  the  creator,  the  alto- 
nifhing  length  to  which  he  carried  ftatics  and  hydroftatics;  and, 
laftly,  his  fine  optical  experiments,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Dion,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Heron,  Pappus,  and  Anthe- 
mius,  quoted  by  Zonoras  and  Tzetzes,  are  all  too  well  known 
to  the  learned  to  require  any  particular  commeni.  We  can 
hardly  deny  our  alTent  to  the  affertions  concerning  his  burning 
fpeculujp,  when  we  fee  the  inftrument  particularly,  though  un- 
philofophically  defcribed  by  Tzetzes  : 

"Cwn 
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'  •' Cum  autem  Maccellus  removiffet  illas  (naves)  ad  ja^um 
arcus, 
Educens  quodfpeculum  fabficavit  fenex, 
A  di'ftantia  autem  commemorati  fpeculi 
Parva  ejus  modi  fpecilla  cum  pofuinet  angulis  qtiadruple 
Qux  movebantur  fcamis  et  quibufdam  yvyyMiAon 
Medium  illud  polTuit  radiorum  folis. 
Refradis  (reflexis)  deinceps  in  hoc  radiis 
Exarfio  fublata  eft  formidabilis  ignita  navibus,  &c." 

Untechnkal  as  this  defcription  may  appear,  it  fuffidently 
evinces  tliat  Tzetzes  had  an  idea  of  that  experiment  lately  im- 
proved by  M.  BufFon,  which,  by  multiplying  the  glaffes  to  the 
number  of  400,  could  refledl  the  rays  to  a  focus  that  melted 
lead  at  the  dirtance  of  near  fifty  yards.  We  have  feen  this  cX" 
periment  performed  upon  ftill  more  fimple  principles,  and  a, 
ilronger  focus  made  at. a  much  greater  dillance,  only  by  placing 
the  glafles  in  fuch  a  pofition,  that  all  the  original  rays,  as  far  as 
the  equality  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  furface  will  admit,  were  pre- 
ferved,  and  combined  to  the  rays  refraded  thfough  mediums  of 
different  denfities,  afterwards  refiefted  by  a  plane  to  the  fame 
focus.  We  doubt  not  but  the  inventor  of  this  pretty,  and  per- 
haps ufeful  inftrument,  will  be  induced  to  publifh  it,  as  foori 
as  leifure  and  conveniency  will  permit.  Should  it  ever  be  con- 
verted to  pernicious  purpofes,  and  the  deftru£tion  of  the 
human  fpecies,  that  will  not  be  his  fault,  who  propofes  no- 
thing more  than  a  philofophical  difcovery.  It  is  aftonifhing' 
that  this  experiment  fhould  have  efcaped  the  great  Nevvtoir, 
when  he  touches  exprefly  upon  the  fubjeft  in  one  of  his  quae-- 
ries. 

In  enumerating  the  works,  the  writings,  and  the  commenta- 
tors of  Apolloniiis  the  geometrician,  M.  Montucla  omits  his 
beft  ancient  fcholiaft ;  we  mean  Claudius  Ricardus,  a  jefuit,  whi> 
publifhed,  as  early  as  the  year  1643,  when  the  privilege  was 
granted  by  Philip  IV.  at  Bruffels,  an  exceeding  good  Latin  edi- 
tion of  four  books  of  the  conic  feftions.  This  is  not  the  only 
mjllake  committed  in  the  account  of  Apollonius.  Except  this- 
writer,  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  no  other  confiderable  mathe- 
matician appeared-,  until  the  days  of  Diophantes,  the  celebrated! 
inventor,  as  fome  writers  fuppofe,  of  algebra.  He  flourilheti 
about  365  years  after  the  Chriftian  sera,  under  the  emperor  Ju-- 
Man.  We  cannot  accede  to  the  opinion,  that  any  ti'aces  of  thei 
algebraic  notation  is  difcoverable  in  the  few  remaining  works  of 
this  geometrician,  notwithfianding  this  has  been  allerted  by  thtf 
;       ,  ingenious 
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ingenious  blind  Lucafian  profeflbr,  and  others.  Diophante!»j 
indeed,  folves  problems  by  a  peculiar  nnethod,  in  which  he  ufes 
a  fpecies  of  notation,  calling  the  number  fought  (?)  the  power 
or  fquare  ^",  the  cube  x",  Sec.  He  would  feem  even  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  refoluiion  of  equations  of  the  fecond  de- 
gree, and  their  application  to  geometry  ;  but  this  notion,  upon 
a  more  accurate  examination,  willvanifh,  and  all  the  arguments 
of  M.  Montucia,  however  ingenious,  appear  founded  upon  falfe 
principles.  We  fliall  take  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon 
this  fubjea. 

"With  refpefl  to  Pappus,  he  was  a  good  geometrician,  an  ufeful 
intelligent  writer  ;  but  as  an  original  author,  deferves  no  re- 
gard. Many  of  the  Arabian  mathematicians  merit  the  fame 
charadler  :  they  were  good  fcholiarts  and  commentators  ;  they 
have  preferred  precious  fragments  of  antiquity  from  the  wreck 
of  time,  but  contributed  little  to  the  progrefs  of  geometry, 
though  they  were  acceffory  to  its  renewal.  This  far,  and  for  the 
method  of  algebra,  we  owe  the  greateft  obligations  to  the  Ara- 
bians :  it  was  imported  into  Europe  by  Leonardo  de  Pifa  ;  im- 
proved by  Regiomontanus  to  an  equation  of  the  fecond  degree; 
farther  advanced  by  Bombilli,  Wallis,  and  Vieta,  and  almoft 
perfefted  by  Defcartes,  and  the  geometricians  of  the  fame  age. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  aftronomical,  nautical,  and 
phyfical  difcoverits  of  Copernicus,Tycho  Brahe,  Galileo,  Kepler, 
Torricelli,  and  Flavio  Givia,  the  reputed  difcoverer  of  the  com- 
pafs,  and  the  properties  of  the  magnet.  We  fhall  with  plea- 
furerefume  the  fubjedl  in  our  next  Number,  and  enter  upon 
a  defer  examination. 


Art.  XIV.    La  Mortt  d' Abel    Paris. 

^T*H1S  poem  of  five  cantos,  tranflated  from  the  German,  fuffi- 
■■•  ciently  evinces,  that  the  genius  of  this  people  is  not  wholly 
limited  to  philofophy,  medicine,  and  the  civil  law,  nor  excluded 
from  the  fine  arts  depending  on  the  imagination.  The  author, 
M.  Geflher,  has  fnewn  an  admirable  flexibility  of  genius,  by 
fuccefsful  attempts  in  different  branches  of  poetry,  in  all  of 
which  he  is  fimple,  natural,  and  elegant.  His  firil  eflay  was  a 
paftoral,  tranflated  into  French  about  five  years  fince,  where 
he  has  beautifully  defcribed  the  fvveets,  and  the  innocent  amufe- 
ments  of  a  country  life.  In  the  performance  before  us,  he  has 
united  three  kinds  of  poetry,  the  epic,  tlie  tragic,  and  the  paf- 
toral.    The  nature' of  the  fubjeft  uncontellably  belongs  to  the 

^  former ; 
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former  ;  the  divifion  and  interefting  manner  to  the  fecond  ;  and 
feveral  exquifite  rural  defcriptions  to  the  laft.  All  the  chatac: 
ters  have  great  propriety ;  and  thofe  of  our  firft  parents  feem  to 
be  drawn  from  Milton's  incomparable  portraitures. 

"  "We  muft  obierve,  fhat  M.  Geflher  has  trefpafled  almoft  on 
all  the  unities  :  this  is  a  blemifli  which  may  excite  the  fevere 
critic's  indignation,  but  is,  with  the  reader  of  true  tafte,  ab- 
forbed  in  the  fuperior  excellencies  of  the  poet. 


Art.  XV.  EfTais  far  M-vers  fujets  de  Literature  et  de  Morale,  par 
M.  PAbbe  Trublet,  Fol.  quatrietne. 

TH  E  works  of  the  ingenious  M.  Trublet  want  no  recom- 
mendation. They  have  been  bought  up  with  unufual 
•avidity.  The  volume  now  publifhed  is  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
admired  mifcellanies,  in  which  the  author,  inftead  of  fecraing 
faint  and  exhaufted  by  his  long  courfe,  has  acquired  frelh  vi- 
gour, and  an  accelerated  rapidity  of  motion.  Some  of  thefe 
effays Were  before  printed  feparately  in  the  year  1759;  others 
are  entirely  new,  and  exceedingly  pretty.  As  a  moraliil  and 
critic,  the  abbe  equally  engages  our  efteem.  His  reflexions  on 
fociety,  on  compofition,  on  French  profe  and  verfe  with  refpeft 
to  tragedy,  on  authors,  on  fcience,  and  other  particulars,  are 
all  ingenious  and  ftriking.  More  fprightly  than  our  defervedjy 
admired  Rambler,  he  is  no  lefs  judicious,  pofTeffing,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  happy  faculty  of  placing  com.mon  obje£ts  in  a  new 
light.     In  a  word,  he  is  lively,  delicate,  and  ingenious. 
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Art.  16.  J  moft  circumjiamial  Account  of  that  unfortunate  young 
Lady  Mifi  Bell,  otherwfe  Sharpe,  ivho  died  at  Marybone  on  Sa- 
turday Oft.  4.  Containing  a  Series  of  'very  extraordinary  FaSls, 
nuhich  ha've  never  yet  tranfpired ;  efpecially  her  remarkable  Relation 
to  Capt.  Thomas  Holland,  of  the  Manner  Jhe  came  by  her  Wounds  ; 
to  'vjhom  (and  to  "juhom  only)  Jhe  related  all  the  Particulars  of  that 
horrid  Tranfa£iion.  By  Heartfree,  Author  of  T-xvo  Letters  on  the 
fame  Suhjea  in  the  GsLzetteer.     Svo.    Pr.  is.  6d.     Williams, 

THE  violence  committed  on  the  perfon   of  this  unhappy 
lady,  is  one  of  the  moft  flagrant  outrages  ever  offered  to 
public  juftice  and  humanity.     Equity,  compalfion,  and  the  in- 
VoL.  X.  December  1760.  li  jured 
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Jured  honour  of  the  fpecies,  loudly  demand  the  punlihment  oT 
the  brutal  perpetrator,  whatever  may  be  his  circumftances  and 
connexions.  Even  the  fufpicion  of  fuch  villainous  barbarity, 
merits  the  ftridled  enquiry,  and  the  proof  cannot  meet  with 
fufficiently  fevere  and  exemplary  vengeance.  A  laudable  pub- 
lic fpirit,  and  juft  refentmeiit  of  lb  notorious  an  infult  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  our  country,  would  feem  to  be  the  motives 
that  aduated  our  writer  to  this  fpirited  accufation  of  the  fup- 
pofed  offender,  and  of  thofe  who  may  be  deemed  acceflbries  to 
his  crime,  by  their  guilty  endeavours  to  fkreen  him  from  juf- 
tice.  We  cannot  affirm,  that  the  charge  againft  Mr.  Sutton,  a? 
the  immediate  a£lor  of  this  tragical  fcene,  or  of  the  apothecary 
taxed  with  prevarication  upon  oath,  deferve  credit  ;  but  we  are 
certain  it  requires  an  anfwer,  and  explicit  difcuflion  of  an  affair 
prejudicial  to  their  charadlers,  as  long  as  it  remains  problema- 
tical. With  refpeift  to  the  former  gentleman,  nothing  but  a  fair 
and  open  trial  can,  in  our  opinion,  re-eltablifh  his  reputation. 

That  our  readers  may  not  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  an  in- 
cident which  ought  to  be  univerfally  known,  as  the  hed  warning 
againft  the  confequences  of  youthful  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery, we  fhall  give  a  ftiort  abftraft. — 

Mifs  Bell,  born  of  a  reputable  and  opulent  family  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  unhappily  contraded  an  intimacy  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  army,  quartered  at  Aylfliam,  who  infinuating 
himfelf  into  her  affeflions,  deceived,  ruined,  and  debauched 
her.  She  eloped  from  her  parents,  and  was  for  fome  time  con- 
cealed by  her  gallant  at  Norwich  ;  but  her  retreat  being  dif- 
covered  llie  was  brought  home,  defpifed,  and  avoided  by  her 
own  fex,  deeply  afflidied  with  the  contempt  fhewn  her,  and  at 
laft  removed  from  a  fcene  where  her  reputation  was  irretrieva- 
ble, to  London.  Here  fl'.e  wao  placed  with  a  reputable  cham- 
ber-milliner, and  might  have  lived  happily,  had  Ihe  not,  by  her 
late  misfortune,  acquired  a  taftc  and  pal5on  for  intriguing,  to 
gratify  which  flie  precipitately  eloped'  from  her  mlftrefs.  Where 
file  immediately  went  is  not  known  ;  but  it  was  foon  after 
difcoveied  that  ilie  had  married  a  tradelman  near  Whitechapel, 
iived  with  him  one  night,  efcaped  a  third  time,  and  to  elude  all 
enquiry  affumed  a  fidiitious  name.  She  was  next  found  in  the 
purlieus  of  St.  Ann's,  where  Ihe  commenced  or  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  an  aftor,  unjuftly  taxed  with  having  firfi:  de- 
coyed her  from  her  parents. 

From  this  period  ihe  became  totally  abandoned,  and  in  courfe 
of  proflitution  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman 
charged  by- our  author  withJier  death.  With  him  ami  another 
young  gentleman,  more  "unfortunate  than  culpable,  flie  fpent 
three  days  at  a  bagnio,  imaierd-d  in  the  mou  execrable  de- 
bauchery 
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bauchery  and  brutality.  She  was  beat,  kicked,  and  abufed,  as 
our  author  afferts,  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  at  laft  barbaroufly 
ftabbed  with  a  penknife  in  parts  which  decency  oblige  us  to  con- 
ceal, in  a  manner  the  moft  barbarous,  and  for  reafons  that  are 
not  fpecified.  A  few  days  after  fhe  died  of  the  wounds,  ac- 
cording to  our  author.  That  fhe  received  dangerous  wounds, 
and  the  moft  inhuman  ufage,  appears  on  undeniable  evidence  ; 
that  Sutton  was  the  perpetrator,  refts  on  the  teftimony  of  mifs 
Young,  and  her  own  folemn  declarations  to  captain  Holland, 
a  gentleman  whofe  humanity  to  the  unfortunate  lady,  and 
pains  to  bring  to  a  full  difcovery  this  dark  fcene  of  iniquiry, 
fufficiently  fpeak  his  charafter.  Captain  Holland  had  repeatedly 
vifited  mifs  Bell  during  her  illnefs ;  he  got  the  clearell  informa- 
tion of  the  cafe  from  her  own  lips,  and  immediately  after  her 
death  laid  the  whole  affair  before  Mr.  Juflice  Fielding,  fupported 
by  the  evidence  of  her  maid.  In  confequence  the  bodv  was  taken 
up,  and  the  captain  received  a  fummons  to  attend  the  inqueli; 
but  on  the  day  appoint'?d  no  coroner  appeared.  In  the  evening 
he  received  another  fummons  to  attend  the  day  following;  but  on 
his  arrival,  was  told  that  the  jury  was  fatisfied,  and  his  evidence 
not  wanted.  He  prefled  to  be  admitted,  and  that  his  evidence 
might  be  taken,  but  was  denied.  Determined  however  to  pur- 
fue  the  diftates  of  humanity  and  juftice,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Sutton, 
at  that  time  in  the  Devizes,  and  received  the  following  anfwer, 

'SIR,  Devizes,   OSIober  16,   1760.' 

By  laft  poft  I  was  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Capt.  Holland, 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  pleafure  to  be  acquainted  ;  and  I  muft 
confefs  I  am  furprifed  gceatly  at  the  charge  laid  againft  me  by 
Mifs  Bell,  to  whom  -1  never  offered  the  leaft  injury  or  affront 
in  my  life.  The  caufe  of  her  death  1  am  as  ignorant  of  as  the 
child  unborn,  and  was  it  the  laft  word  I  had  to  fay,  I  would 
ftill  perfift  in  my  innocency,  Had  I  been  confcious  to  myfejf  of 
being  the  author  of  fo  horrid  a  crime,  I  fhould  not  have  en- 
joyed one  moment's  peace  of  mind  ;  and  was.it  not  for  an  un- 
happy difference  that  fubfifts  among  a  part  of  our  family,  I 
would  not  have  delayed  one  moment  to  return  to  London,  in 
order  to  clear  myfelf  from  fo  infamous  and  cruel  an  afperfion, 
and  which,  to  an  innocent  perfon,  is  of  the  blackeft  nature. 
The  letter  Mifs  Bell  writ  to  me  I  have  now^  by  me  ;  flie  does  not 
make  the  leaft  mention  of  my  having  cut  her  with  a  knife, 
which  ftie  certainly  would  have  done,  had  I  been  the  author. 
And  I  can  make  it  plainly  appear,  that  fiie  has  often  faid,  and 
fworn  to  things  when  in  liquor,  which  (he  has  abfolutely  de- 
nied the  juorning  following.  What  credit  then  can  be  given- 
I  i  2  t» 
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to  what  fuch  people  fay  ?  Was  I  now  in  London,  I  could  brmg' 
people  of  the-firlt  fafhion  to  anfwer  for  me.  And  I  defy  any 
perfon  to  prove  that  I  ever  offered  Mifs  Bell  the  lead  infult  fn 
my  life.  How  fenfibly  then  a  thing  of  this  nature  muil  afFeft 
me,  1  leave  you.  Sir,  to  guefs.  Wlien  I  return  again  to  Lon- 
don, which  I  hope  will  be  now  foon,  I  will  do  myfelf  the  plea- 
fure  to  call  on  you,  when  I  can  explain  myfelf  more  clearly  by 
word  of  mouth,  than  I  can  by  letter.  I  am  with  due  regard. 
Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

Willy  Sutton/ 

About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bell,  father  of  the  de- 
ccafed,  and  received  the  anfwer  following,  with  a  letter  en- 
dofed  for  Mr.  Sutton,  both  which  we  fhall  infert  for  the  fatis- 
taftion  of  the  reader. 

<  S  I  R,  Jyljham,  Odoher,    1 6,    1760. 

Yours  came  to  hand  but  this  day,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  the  care  towards  my  poor  unfortunate  daughter.  As 
to  Sutton,  I  am  determined  to  bring  him  to  the  bar  for  his 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  if  it  cofts  me  five  thoufand  pounds.  I 
have  enclos'd  a  letter  for  Sutton,  not  knowing  how  to  direft  to 
him,  and  fhall  take  it  as  a  great  favour  would  you  feal  it  up 
and  deliver  it  to  him  yourfelf.— Your  anfwer  what  Sutton  fays 
by  next  poft,  will  oblige 

Sir,  your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, . 

William  Bell. 
N.  B.  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  me  know,  whether  or  no 
you  be  the  fame  captain  Holland  that  ufed  to  come  to  our 
houfe.  Alfo  pleafe  to  let  me  know  how  to  diredl  to  this 
Sutton.  The  furgeons  that  examined  the  body,  I  will  take 
care  they  fhall  be  made  eafy,  and  every  perfon  that  affifted 
her  during  her  illnefs. — Excufe  errors.* 

The  enclofed  letter  was  couched  in  thefe  extraordinary  terms. 

«  Mr.  Sutton, 
SIR, 

By  many  informations  that  I  have  had  fent  me  from  juflice 
Fielding  and  many  others,  you  are  the  villain  that  gave  my 
daughter  two  flabs  with  a  penknife  in  a  place  called  the  Os 
Sacrum,  of  which  wounds  fhe  died.  Now  if  you  do  not  im- 
mediately make  an  atonement  or  retaliation  for  this  your  cruel- 
ty, I  will  make  you  appear  at  the  bar,  if  it  cofl  me  five  thou- 
fand pounds,  or  more. This  is  all  proved  againfl  you,  and 

that  you  was  the  caufe  of  her  death. — It  was  fpoke  of  at  lord 
Q        ■■    'sby  a  nobleman,  how  that  you  and  Sir  W.  F.  had 

ufed 
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«(^  my  daughter  extremely  ill,  and  that  you  ought  to  be 
brought  to  punifhment, — You  likewife  fwore,  that  if  ever  you 
faw  her  again,  you  would  fo  flab  her  that  /he  ftiould  not  live. 
You  fee  my  determination.  Your's 

Jjljham,  Oaoher  16,   1760.  William  Bell, 

Inftead  of  tranfmitting  this  letter,  the  captain  very  judicloufly 
fupprefled  itj  acquainting  Mr.  B.  with  his  fentiments  refpeding 
t)^t  atonement  and  retaliation  required  in  his  letter;  and  that  the 
only  attonement  which  could  properly  be  demanded  by  a  pa- 
rent for  the  murderer  of  his  child,  was  the  criminal's  being 
brought  to  public  trial  Then  he  fent  a  fecond  letter  to  Mr. 
Sutton,  to  which  that  gentleman  anfwer(xi  as  follows. 

'SIR,  Di-jiza,  Odder  2^,   1 760, 

I  am  this  day  favoured  with  a  fecond  letter  from  -you,  by 
which  I  find  you  exprefs  great  furprife  that  I  fhould  (as  you 
fay)  IHU  perfill  in  my  innocence  relating  to  the  affair  of  Mifs 
Bell.  This  exprefiion  (I  muft  confefs)  is  to  me  very  odd,  for 
was  I  ill  the  lead  confcious  to  myfelf  of  having  committed  the 
heinous  crime  laid  fo  malicioufly  to  my  charge,  you  could  not 
think  me  fo  void  of  fenfe  to  continue  in  this  place  in  the  un- 
concerned open  manner  1  do  at  prefent.  Every  man  has  a  mo- 
nitor  within  him  that  will  inform  him  when  he  has  done  amifs, 
efpecially  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature.  This  certainly  muft  have 
been  my  cafe,  had  I  been  the  author  of  her  death.  lam  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  profeflion  of  friendfhip  in  the  let- 
ter you  writ  me,  but  (thank  God)  my  iimocence  is  fufficient  to 
proteft  meagainft  thofe  who  have  fo  villainoufly  fworn  againft 
*me.  And  fmce  matters  are  come  to  fuch  a  pafs,  1  am  deter- 
mined to  fee  the  end  of  it,  let  what  will  be  the  confequence.  I 
do  alTure  you.  Sir,  I  am  by  no  means  deterred  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  trial,  that  being  the  only  means  by  which  I  can  juftify  my- 
ftif.  Befides,  let  my  innocence  appear  ever  ^o  clear,  it  muft 
rotwithftanding  greatly  prejudice  me  in  the  opinion  of  my 
friends,  at  having  a  thing  of  this  nature  laid  to  my  charge. 
The  world  will  poflibly  be  furprifed  at  my  not  coming  to  town, 
iind  perhaps  may  imagine  me  guilty,  and  that  I  am  now  fecret- 
ing  myfelf  from  juftice,  1  do  affure  you  this  aftair  gives  me 
very  little  concern  ;  let  Mr.  Bell's  determination  be  what  it 
will,  I  have  no  doubt  but  my  innocence  will  fecure  me,  and 
xhat  my  friends  will  fupport  me  in  bringing  to  juftice  the  au- 
tfeors  of  fo  horrid  an  accufation.  1  am,  with  due  regard, 
8  I  R, 
Your  very  humble  fervant 

WiLLV  Sl^TTON.* 

I  i  3  We 
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We  eagerly  wlfh  to  fee  this  gentleman  perform  a  promife  fo 
efvential  to  his  own  reputation.  Several  months  have  now 
elapfed,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  any  meafures  have  been  taken 
to  bring  on  a  public  inquiry. 

Our  author  makes  feveral  fenfible  refleftions  on  thefe  letters, 
and  the  depofrions  of  the  furgeons  and  apothecary  who  gave 
their  opinion  of  mifs  Bell's  wounds.  The  following  Ibiduies 
on  the  apothecary  require  that  gentleman's  attention. 

'  When  captain  Holland  asked  him,  after  he  had  examined 
her  woun.-'s,  whether  fhe  had  the  venereal  diforder  ?  his  anfwer 
was,  that  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  fay  fhe  had.  On  the 
day  after  file  died,  as  appears  by  the  coroner's  letter,  Mr, 
Blifs  applied  to  the  coroner  for  leave  to  bury  her,  as  a  perfon 
who  had  died  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  Was  it  not  moft  extra- 
ordinary, that  Mr.  Elifs  fliould  now  take  upon  him  'to  fay 
what  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  fay  a  few  days  before, 
although  he  had  then  infpefted  her  } — But  hear  what  Mr. 
Blifs  fwore  before  the  coroner,  as  it  appears  in  the  pam- 
phlet written  by  one  of  the  jurymen.  On  his  being  asked 
if  the  wounds  could,  in  any  wife,  occafion  her  death  ;  he  an- 
fvvered,  "  That  if  flie  had  not  had  any  wounds  at  all,  proba- 
bly, (he  would  have  died  ;  for  her  death  was  owing  to  an  inflamr 
matory  putrid  fever."  What  do  you  fay  to  this  Mr.  Blifs  ? 
Did  fhe  die  of  the  venereal  diforder,  and  an  inflammatory  pu«. 
trid  fever  too  ?  I  would  ask  Mr.  Blifs  another  queftion.  Pray  if 
a  perfon  had  died  of  the  venereal  diforder,  could  it  not  be  per- 
ceived by  infpefting  the  body  afterwards  ?  I  fancy  you  will,  be- 
caufeyou  maih  anf^ver,  yes.  Why  then  it  is  plain  fhe  did  not 
die  of  it ;  tor  two  of  the  furgeons,  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Farmer, 
on  being  asked  the  queftion,  after  their  having  infpefted  the 
body,  fwear  pofitively  they  faw  no  appearance  or  fymptoms  of  it. 
T — I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  inform  the  public,  what  could 
lead  you  to  deceive  the  coroner ;  I  hope  not  the  old  proverb, 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times.' 

We  have  enlarged  particularly  on  this  pamphlet,  becaufe  the 
fubjeft  is  highly  interefting  to  the  public,  becaufe  the  fuppofed 
criminal  has  hitherto  efcaped  juftice,  and  becaufe,  though  it  ra- 
pidly attained  to  a  third  edition,  we  h.ave  feen  no  refutation  of 
fafts  which  bear  hard  on  the  characlers  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals. 

Alt.  17.  Th  Englijh  Theatre:  containing  h-weniy  Comedies,  and 
tn.venly  Tragedies ;  being  the  moji  'valuable  Plays  n.vhich  have  been 
adcd  on  the  Britifo  Stage.  izmo.  8  Vols.  24s.  bound. 
Xjownds. 

Jhc  title  fufficiently  indic?,tes  the  contentsof  this  publication. 
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Art,  l3.  AVie-wcfMr.Kennkolt'i  Method  of  correaing  the  HSreix) 
Text,  nvitb  three  ^eries  formed  thereupcrr,  and  humbly  fubmitted 
to  the  Ccnjideration  of  the  learned  and  Chrifian  World.  By 
George  Home,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon. 
8vo.     6d.     Rivington. 

This  gentleman  difapproves  of  Mr.  Kennicott's  fcheme  of 
amending  the  Hebrew  text  by  a  careful  collation  of  manu- 
fcrjpts.  As  he  allows  there  are  corruptions,  we  could  wifh  he 
had  pointed  out  a  more  rational  method  of  reftoring  the  ge- 
nuine reading. 

Art.  ig.  Emendationes  in  Suidam  :  in  qtiibus  plurima  loca  .'veterum 
Greecorimy  Sophoclis  et  Arijlophanis,  in  primis,  cum  explicantur 
turn  emaculantur.  Scripfit  J.  Toup,  A.  M.  Ecclefiff  S.  Martin, 
cum  Capella  de  Loo,  in  Agro  Cornubicnfi,  Reftor.  8vo. 
3s.  fewed.     Wliifton. 

V/e  have  here  all  the  vanity,  petulance,  and  conceit  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  that  fevcre  Cantabrigian  Ariftarchus,  withopt  his 
judgment  and  erudition.  Some  of  his  critical  animadverfions 
axe  however  ingenious  and  fenfible,  were  chey  not  rendered  dif- 
gufting  by  that  air  of  confidence  the  author  every  where  aflumes. 

Art.  20.  A  full  and  candid  Anf^er  to  a  Pamphht,  entitled,  Conji- 
derations  on  the  prefent  German  IVdr.  Zvo.  Price  \s.  6d. 
Pridden. 

We  could  wifh,  for  the  credit  of  our  country,  that  the 
pamphlet  to  which  this  is  a  profefTed  anfwer,  had  been  more 
clearly  refuted.  It  can  afford  no  fatisfaftion  to  a  truly  Eritifh 
reader  to  fee  the  meafures  of  the  adminiftration  demonftrated 
faulty,  weak,  and  ruinous.  It  is  even  acknowledging  the  truth 
of  all  that  is  alTerted,  to  deny  with  indecent  warmth,  with  paf- 
fvon  inllead  of  argument.  We  pretend  not  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thor of  the  Confiderations  in  every  inftance;  but  we  will  af 
firm,  that  he  is  not  refuted  in  a  fingle  particular  by  this  op 
ponent,  whofe, abilities,  indeed,  (eem  very  unequal  to  the  tallc, 
either  impofed,  or  voluntarily  afllimed. 

Aj-t.  21.  The  Condud  of  the  Miniflry  impartially  examined.  And 
the  Pamphlet  entitled  Conftderatiom  on  the  prefent  German  War^ 
refuted  from  its  o-von  Principles.      %'VQ.     Priie  \s.      Griffiths. 

This  writer  is  more  tolerable  than  the  former,  becaufe  he  Is 

mor6  moderate  and  genteel ;  but  yet  falls  equally  (hort  of  the 

objedt  propofed.     The  principles  of  the  r.uthor  of  the  Confi- 

1  i  4  derations, 
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derations,  which  he  has  attacked,  fcarce  regard  the  general  d». 
fign  of -that  gentleman.  He  has  poilibly  Ihewn,  "  that  a  mea- 
fure  once  right,  does  not  neceffarily  continue  to  be  right;"  that 
'♦.;4  change  of  ciicumftances  ought  to  produce  a  change  of 
tT)eafures;"  that  "  the  alliance  with  Pru_(li3  was  the  only*con- 
tinental  alliance  at  that  time  in  the  ppwer  of  Great  Britain  :" 
bpt  he  has  not  refuted  the  affertions  of  the  Confiderer,  that  a 
continental  ally  was  by  no  means  neceffary ;  that  the  quarrel 
wi'(h 'France  can  only  be  advantageoufly  decided  by  a  naval  war; 
that  the  alliance  of  his  Pruffian  majeily  has  gained  no  folid 
equivalent  for  the  enormous  expence;  that  he  has  contributed 
nothing  to  the  fafcty  of  Hanover;  in  a  word,  that  the  eledo- 
rate  would  derive  greater  fecurity  from  the  deftrudion  of  the 
French  colonies,  than  from  the  numerous  armies  inaintaintd 
for  its  immediate  defence.  To  refute  the  arguments  brought 
in  fupport  of  thefe  pofitions,  requires  more  talent  and  genius 
than  have  yet  appeared  in  the  debate. 

Art.  22.     J  Vhidication  of  the  Condua  of  the  prefent  War,  in  a 
Letter  to  ^^****.     S^o.     Price  bd.     Tonfon. 

We  may  fafely  prefer  this  to  all  the  anfwers  to  the  C'r^nfi- 
derations  we  have  yet  pei;^fed.  It  is  wrote  in  a  candid  caipaf- 
(ionate  manner,  that  at  leafl  intitles  the  author  to  regard.  He 
fe.^s  ftut  ivirh  exhibiting  a  very  different  profpcdl  of  the  reve- 
nues and  ftrength  of  France,  from  what  we  find  in  the  Confi-" 
defat'Ons.  He  examines  whether  our  engagements  on  the  coDt 
rinent  have,  in  the  leaft,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  adminlf- 
tr^tion  .frt)m  the  profecution  of  a  naval  war,  or  the  exertion  of 
Biilifh  fpirit  in  North  America.  Were  this  fufficiently  proved, 
itwoidd,  we  apprehend,  be  a  clear  refutation  of  the  principal 
ai-goment  of  the  Confiderer.  But,  unfortunately,  our  author 
has  forgot  to  take  into  the  account  the  enormous  fums.  ex- 
pended in  Germany,  tlie  prodigious  height  of  power  to  which 
our  marine  might  have  been  raifed  by  a  due  application  of  that 
money,  and  the  confequences  which  would  have  refulted  from 
that  meafure,  even  with  refpeft  to  the  ekaorate  of  Hanover. 
However,  as  our  author  is  fenfible  and  intelligent,  we  fliall,  for 
the  fatisfaftion  of  our  readers,  quote  his  effimate  of  the  pre- 
fent.ftate  of  France. 

*  I  may  (fays  He)  without  rafhnefs  affirm,  it  is  not  now  to  be 
compared  with  itfelf  at  the  time  of  the  acceflion  of  Louis  le 
Grand.  The  expulfion  of  many  hundred  thoufand  proteftants, 
an  induftrious,  rich,  and  therefore  prolifick  people,  muft  have 
dcpriyec]  the  kingdom  of  a  very  numerous"  pofterity.  The. 
Rionflrous  increafe  of  their  armies,  with  the  fatal  confequence 
■    ■  '     ■  of 
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of  alraoft  an  univerfal  celibacy  amongfl:  them,  is  a  gulf  equal 
in  iize  to  that  of  the  nionaltick  foundations,  devouring  the 
prefent  race  of  men,  and  obftrufting  the  fuccelfion  of  another. 
The  amazing  lofles  they  have  fuftained  in  their  wars  this  laft 
century,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  are  not  reparable  under 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  things ;  and  laftly,  their  refinements 
a^id  luxury  have  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  not  only  at  Ver- 
failles  and  Paris,  but  even  in  their  diftant  provinces;  that  not 
alone  the  younger  fons  of  great  families,  but  the  merchants 
and  mechanics,  araoiigft  whom  this  polite  contagion  has  like- 
wife  crept,  are  deterred  from  marriage,  and  confequently  from 
the  means  of  paying  in  the  fruits  of  it,  that  debt,  every  man 
owes  the  ftate  where  he  refides. 

'  That  this  decreafe  of  people  is  not  vifionary,  but  real,  we 
may  appeal  to  notoriety.  I  fuppofe  France  was  never  more 
preffed  by  a  war  than  the  prefent  one  ;  then  where  are  now  her 
450000  fighting  men?  where  are  her  failors  that  in  Lewis  the 
XlVth's  time  fought  aboard  a  hundred  Ihips  of  war  ?  It  may- 
be anfwercd,  that  we  have  thoufands  of  their  failors  in  prifon, 
and  that  their  prefent  number  of  land-forces  are  fufficient  for 
their  purpofe  :  but  we  knov/,  that,  reduced  as  their  navy  was 
before  November  1759,  they  were  obliged  to  force  the  penfants 
into  that  fervice.  We  know,  that  however  diminiflied  their  ar- 
mies may  be,  compared  with  the  tiourifhing  times  of  Lewis  th^ 
}^lVth,  ftill  it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  the  government  can 
pay  and  provide  for  thofe  armies ;  and  were  they  to  refolve  the 
augmentation  of  them,  I  am  greatly  mifinformed,  or  thej 
would  be  baffled  in  the  enterprize:  their  revenues  would  fail 
them  to  fupport  the  augmentation}  and  what  is  more,  theaug, 
mentation  itfelf  is  imprafticable.  The  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  the  lower  artificers,  are  already  fwept  away  by  the  recruit- 
ing ferjeant,  and  the  fields  are  in  a  manner  abandoned:  travel 
through  France  at  this  very  jundlure,  and  you  will  fee  the  wo-  ' 
men  not  only  drive  but  hold  the  plough. 

•  The  revenues  of  France  have  alfo  fufFered  a  confiderable 
diminution  within  thel'e  few  years.  The  king  now  upon  the 
throne  is  not  a  Lewis  the  XIV th,  the  idol  of  the  people;  ^ 
Deodand ;  a  king,  who  could  not  afk  more  than  they  were 
willing  to  grant;  a  king,  who,  if  I  remember  rightly,  left  a  ' 
debt  of  above  180  millions  fterling  behind  him,  all  of  whiclj 
hehimfelf  had  contra£led.  His  prefent  majefty  labours  under 
the  difadvantage  of  having  feen  one  great  bankruptcy  in  the 
late  regent's  time,  and  having  been  under  the  neceflity  of  com- 
mitting a  kind  of  aft  of  bankruptcy  laft  year  himfelf;  that  is 
^hou^h  the  payment  of  the  intcreft  on  the  capita^  be  continued, 

yes 
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yet  the  reiniburfements  (an  annual  difcharge  of  part  of  the  ca- 
pital) were  ftopt  and  converted  to  the  current  fcrvice  of  the 
year :  thefe  are  ftrokes  which  muft  deeply  affedl  credit :  the 
creditor  will  reafonably  fuppofe,  at  the  enfiiing  year,  his  divi- 
dends will  be  in  the  fame  danger  with  his  reimburfennents,  and 
he  will  not  only  demand  a  round  intereft,  but  ample  fecurity 
for  all  future  loans ;  and  tlius  will  government  be  diftreft. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  during  the  long  and  peaceable  admi- 
niftration  of  cardinal  Fleury,  commerce  was  not  only  reftored, 
but  increafed  to  a  mod:  aftonifhing  degree,  and  the  revenue,  in 
confequence,  mucli  improved  ;  but  never  were  thofe  channels 
fodry  as  at  this  period  :  and  that  the  fources  of  ^eir  riches  are 
generally  ftopt  by  a  ruinous  war,  is  evident  both  by  their  breach 
of  faith  with  their  prefent  creditors,  and  the  comparifon  of  their 
revenues  in  the  laft  years  of  queen  Ann's  wars,  made  with  re- 
venues of  the  profperouG  times  of  Lewis  the  XlVth.  Various 
caufes  may  conduce  to  difable  a  ftate :  France  is  not  fo  power- 
ful as  fhe  has  been,  becaufe  fo  many  of  her  inhabitants  are  im- 
poverifhed ;  and  Holland  is  not  i'o  able  to  fuftain  a  war  as  for- 
merly, though  her  individuals  are  richer  than  ever  :  the  rea- 
Ibning  therefore  is  not  folid,  which  eftabliflies,  that  what  has 
been  done  by  any  nation,  may  be  done  again.' 

Art.  23.  Remarks  on  t^o  Popular  Pamphlets,  viz.  The  Confidera- 
tions  on  the  prefent  German  M'^ar  ;  and  the  Full  and  Candid  Jn- 
f-joer  to  the  Confideratlons.      8x'0.     Price  Is. 

We  are  perfedly  at  a  lofs  for  the  meaning  of  this  fcribhler, 
if  any  he  had  in  view,  befides  levying  a  fmall  tribute  on  the 
publick.  Upon  the  whole,  he  would  feem  to  have  inlifted  un- 
dfer  the  banners  of  the  Confiderer ;  for  the  Full  and  Candid 
Anfwer  ought,  he  fays,  to  have  been  called  a  temporary  and 
ahuji've  Anfwer. 

Art.  24.  A  Letter  to  a  Nohle  Lord :  Wherein  it  is  demonjirated,  that 
all  the  great  and  mighty  Difficulties  in  obtaining  an  honourable  and 
lajling  Peace,  and  reconciling  all  the  jarring  and  di£erent  Jnterrjis, 
ere  for  the  mofl  part  chimerical  and  imaginary  ;  pronjided,  only,  tt 
he  aitrufied  to  the  Care  and  Management  of  honfl  Hearts  and  able 
Hends.     ^' ««  Englifliman.     ^i>o.     Price  \s.      Kearfly. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  numerous  political  fungufes  reared  for 
the  fole  purpofe  of  procuriug  the  author  a  dinner,  and  a  few 
bpliday-peace. 


Art. 
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Art.  25.  7he  Enchanter;  or,  Lo've  and  Magic.  A  Mufical  Drama. 
As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  The 
Mujtc  compofed  by  Mr.  Smith.     S'vo.     Price  td.     Tonfon. 

The  well-known  hand  of  a  favourite  author  is  difcover- 
able  in  this  performance;  though  compofitions  intended  for 
mufic,  mufl,  without  its  inchanting  graces,  appear  to  difad- 
vantage. 

Art.  26.      TheEarlof'Do\ig\z%:ADramatickEJ'ay.     Zijo.    Price 
\s.     Hitch. 

The  author  of  this  effay,  though  no  firft-rate  poet,  difcovers 
certain  feeds  of  genius,  which,  it  duly  cultivated,  may  one  day 
fpring  up  with  vigour,  and  produce  wholfome  fruit. 

Art.  27.  Thomas  flW  Sally  ;  or,  the  Sailor'' s  Return.  A  Mujical 
Entertainment.  As  it  is  performed  at  tht  Theatre-Royal  in  Coven t- 
Garden.  Tlx  Muftc  compofed  by  Dr.  Arne.  S^-o.  Pr.  is 
Kearfly. 

This  little  performance  was  not  intended  for  the  clofet. 
Anifted  by  Dr.  Arne's  genius,  it  might  have  palled  well  enough 
in  the  theatre. 


Art.  28.  Ferfes.  on  the  Demi fe  of  the  late  King,  and  eh e  AcceJJion  of 
his  prefent  Majefy.  Moft  humbly  addreffed  and  prcfented  to  his 
Majefty,  ^/ St.  James's.  To  nxjhich  is  prefixed,  an  Epi file  to  the 
mofi  noble  the  Marquis  o/' Caernarvon,  on  the  abow  Occa/jon. 
Fol.      Price  6d.      Dodfley. 

Worfe  lines  have  appeared   to  immortalize  the  memory  of 
our  late  gracious  fovereign. 

Art.  29.  A  Defence  of  the  Ccndua  of  Barbadoe^f,  during  the  late 
Expedition  /o  Martinique  flw^Guadaloupe.  In  a  Letter  to  tht 
Right  Hon.  Gen.  Harrington.  By  a  Native,  rcfident  in  the  If  and. 
Svo.     Price  \5,  6d.     Dodfley. 

In-  a  journal  of  the   expedition  to  Guadalupe,  lately  pub- 

liflied,  the  author,  captain  Gardiner,   has    indiretlly  taxed  the 

inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  with  ftiewing  a.  backwardnefs  to  that 

expedition,  from  motives  of  private  interell:.     This  is  acalum- 
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ny  which  our  author  fairly,  in  our  opinion,  refutes ;  proving, 
that  the  affembly  even  paffed  an  adl,  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed 
Iav?s  of  the  illand,  to  promote  the  publick  fervice ;  and  chal- 
lenging the  captain  to  make  good  a  fipgle  aflertion  which  dero- 
gates from  the  honour,  or  the  publick  fpirit,  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  fubjeft,  we  imagine,  is  not  generally  interefting  ;  we  fhall 
therefore,  probably,  be  excufed  a  minute  account  of  the  difpute. 

Art.  30.  Uni'verjity-Politicks  :  oTy  the  Study  of  aChriJUan,  Gentle^ 
man.  Scholar ,  Jet  forth  in  Three  Sermons  on  the  King's  Inaugura- 
tion before  the  Uniwrfity  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary'j  Church.  By 
John  Burton,  Z>.  D.  Fellow  of  Eton  College.  Zvo.  Price  zs. 
Payne. 

While  the  abfurd  cuftom  of  obliging  a  preacher  to  expatiate 
for  an  hour  upon  a  fingle  text  continues,  we  mull  expeft  to  fee 
difcourfes  from  the  pulpit  filled  with  learned  difiindions,  divi- 
Jions,  and  explanations ;  perhaps  the  text  tortured  into  mean- 
ings which  bear  no  connexion  with  the  general  fcope  of  the 
chapter.  Our  author  has  avoided  this  difficulty,  by  chufing  a 
text  fo  comprehenfive  as  would  afford  matter  for  a  whole  vo- 
lume of  morality.  The  fubjedl  of  his  difcourfes  is,  "  That  ye 
iludy  to  be  quiet,  to  do. your  own  bufinefs;"  an  admonition 
which  he  recommends  particularly  to  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  have  fometimes  drank  deep  of 
the  intoxicating  ftreams  of  politics.  In  the  firft  difcourfe  the 
doftor  confiders  the  doftrine  of  his  text  in  a  general  view,  as 
enforcing  the  duty  of  fubjedls  to  their  governors,  in  a  peaceable 
ibbmiflion  to  their  authority.  In  the  fecond,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  univerfity,  as  gentlemen 
and  fcholars.  The  doAur  very  fagely  obferves,  that  to  be 
quiet,  in  the  apoftle's  meaning,  is  not  to  be  underftood  in  a 
phyfical  fenfe,  as  enjoining  abfolute  reft  and  inactivity.  It  is 
probable  the  doftor  had  feme  reafon  for  exhibiting  this  curious 
negative  definition  of  ^uiet,  as  too  many  of  the  youth  in  our 
learned  feminaries  would  feem  to  plead  the  apoftle's  authority 
for  that  total  ftata  of  inactivity  in  which  they  remain,  from  their 
matriculation  until  they  are  buried  in  oblivion  in  country  cura- 
cies. Here,  in  the  fame  difcourfe,  Dr.  Burton  corroborates  the 
authority  of  Scripture  by  the  longeft  clafiical  quotation  we  ever 
behold  in  a  fermon  ;  no  lefs  than  twelve  thundering  lines  from 
Ithe  divine  Homer.  But  we  have  been  long  acquainted  with  his 
paflion  for  the  Greek;  aad  are  only  furprifed,  that  his  whole 
fjifcourfe  is  not  written  in  that  language,  which  we  verily  think 
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he  underftands  better  than  he  does  his  mother-tqngue.  The 
third  difcourle  is  a  fequel  to  the  former,  in  which  the  words  of 
the  text  are  particularly  applied  to  the  young  gentlemen,  as 
{Indents  and  fcholars.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  per- 
formance is  well  enough  adapted  to  circumfiances :  but  it  might, 
without  injury,  be  withheld  from  the  publick. 

Art,  31.  Seafonable  Ad-vke  to  the  E  lexers  of  Members  ef  Parliament 
at  the  enfuing  General  EkSiion.     Addreffed  to  the  Free  and  Indepett' 

.  dent  Eledors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  zn  general,  io  thofe  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  in  partieular.  ^  Charles  Lucas.  81/0.  Price 
Is.  6d.     Davies. 

Once  more  the  Hibernian  Demonfthenes  (lands  up  in  defence 
of  freedom,  to  roufe,  impel,  and  animate  his  ungrateful  coun- 
trymen to  "  ftand  fall  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Chrift  hath 
made  them  free ;"  and  pofllbly,  like  other  patriots,  to  acquire 
by  popularity  a  feat  in  that  fenate,  in  which  he  will  ever  after- 
wards remain  a  fdent  cypher. 

Act,  32.  A  Supplement  to  the  Life  and  Opinions  o/'Triftram  Shandy, 
Gent.     Serving  to  elucidate  that  Work.    By  the  Author  of  Yovitk^t 
Meditations.     81/0.     Pr.  is.  bd. 
We  are  forry  that  Yorick  fliould  ^o  precipitately  forfeit  the 

degree  of  reputation  acquired  by  his  Meditations,  by  publifliing 

a   fupplement,  equally  dellitute   of  wit,  humour,   fenfe,  and 

erudition. 

Art.  33.      TnuQ  Dialogues   on    the   Man-Trads.       'i'vo.      Pr.    ir. 
Waugh. 

The  apparent  intention  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  demonflrate 
what  no  man  ever  doubted,  that  it  is  inhuman,  unjuft,  and  a 
riolence  againft  the  laws  of  nature,  to  Heal,  kidnap,  buy,  fell, 
and  traffic  in  our  own  fpecies  of  a  different  complexion,  as  if 
they  were  cattle,  or  any  other  transferable  commodity  ;  the  real 
defign  would  feem  to  be  an  invedlive  againft  the  flave-trade  from 
private  purpofes.  The  dialogue  is  badly  conduced,  and  the 
arguments  trite  and  hackneyed. 

Art.  34.  An  EJay  on  the  Oeftrum  or  Enthufiafm  of  Orpheus.     8^'o. 
Pr.  6  d.     Crowfe  in  Norwich. 

We  rouft  acknowledge  v/e  are  not  able  to  fathom  the  pro- 
fundity of  this  little  eflay,  which  certainly  he  propofed  calling 
^•Enigma  Ordovitur:^ 

.  Art. 
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Art.  35.  An  Exhorlatory  Jddrefs  to  the  Brethren  in  the  Faith  of 
Chrift,  occafioned  by  a  remarkable  Letter  from  Mr.  Foote  to  the 
Re'u.  Author  ofChrijIian  and  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Minor.  With 
a  ferious  Word  or  tnvo  on  the  prefent  melancholy  Occafon.  By  a 
Minijler  of  the  Church  of  Chrift.     •&vo.     Pr.  js^.     Keith. 

We  are  out  of  all  patience  at  the  frequent  repetition  of 
Ihofe  filly,  idle,  and  fanatic  exhortations. 

Art.  36.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  a  modern  Saint.  Containing  his 
Ad'jentures  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  "ivo.  Pr, 
2.S.     Ranger. 

A  coftive  attentjpt  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  great  apoftle 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

Art.  37.  The  Adventures  ef  Sylvia  Hughes.      Written   hy  Herfelf 
12m.     Pr.  3s.     Williams. 

As  novels  go,  the  Adventures  of  Sylvia  Hughes  may  be 
thought  tolerable :  as  that  kind  of  writing  once  Hood,  they 
would  be  deemed  deteftable. 

Art.  38.  The  Works  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  CemViWQ.  Containing, 
Perjured  Husband;  Beaux'' S  Duel;  Gamejier;  Baf it  Table;  Love 
at  a  Venture;  Lovers  Contri-vance;  Bufy  Body;  Marplot  in  Lif- 
bon  ;  Platonic  Lady  ;  Perplex' d  Lo-vers  ;  Cruel  Gift ;  Wonder,  a 
Woman  keeps  a  Secret ;  Man's  Bevjitch'd ;  Gotham  Eledion  ;  Wife 
luell  Managed;  a  Bickerjiajfs  Burying  ;  Bold  ftroke  for  a  Wife  ; 
Artifice ;  Stolen  Heirefs.  With  a  72e-w  Account  of  her  Life.  In 
three  Volumes.      xzmo.     Pr.  xos.td.     Knapton. 

The  public  is  already  fufliciently  fenfible  of  the  merit  of  this 
lady  as  a  dramatic  writer.  All  her  comedies  difplay  a  fertility  of 
invention  for  plot,  intrigue,  and  Itratagem.  It  is  fnfficient  that 
we  are  here  favoured  with  a  fair  and  complete  edition  of  thofe 
plays,  which  will  always  be  feen  with  fatisfaftion. 

Art,  39.  Polly  Honeycombe,  ct  Dramatic  Novel  of  one  Acl.  As  it 
is  acted  at  the  Theaire-Rcyal  in  Drury-Laae.  %vo.  Pr.  \5. 
Beclcet. 

The  author  of  this  little  piece  has  obviated  all  criticlfm,  by 
afierting  in  his  prcf^ice  that  he  voluntarily  committed  thofe  er- 
rors, which  might  otherw:iys  incur  ccnfure.  His  defign  is 
landable. 

Art. 
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Art.  40.  The  Proceeilings  of  a  general  Court-Martial  held  at  Maid- 
ftone  r'/j  Kent,  c«  Wednefday /^^  \'lth,  and  continued  hy  fcveral 
Adjournment i  to  Friday  zyZ-^c/'September  1760,  upon  theTrialof 
Lieutenant  William  Hill  of  the  fir Ji  Battalion  of  the  Surry  Mili- 
tia :  ami  of  a  general  Court-Martial,  hetd  at  Maidllorte  '^ore- 
faidy  on  Saturday  the  2^th,  and  continued  by  Adjournment  to 
Monday  the  ^oth  o/" September,  1760,  upon  the  Trial  of  Enjign 
William  Hill  of  the  J'aid  Battalion  0/ Surry  Militia.  Puhhjhed 
bj  Authority.     Sw,     Pr.is.6d.     Woodgate.  „ 

The  firft  of  thefe  gentlemen,  charged  with  having  afperfed 
the  charaiSter  of  a  fuperior  officer,  was  ientenced  to  aflc  his  par- 
don :  the  other  accufed  of  aifociating,  drinking,  and  lying  with 
th  e  common  foldiers,  in  a  manner  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  was  condemned  to  afk  pardon  at  the  head  of  the 
battalion.  What  can  we  expeil:  from  raifing  to  the  rank 
of  gentlemen  fuch  numbers  of  perfons,  as  were  by  birth 
and  education  intended   for  hewers  of  wood,   and  drawers  of 


Art.  41.  Various  Particulars  relative  ta  the  DemifeoftheGroHun. 
8z'o.  Pr.  IS.  Owen. 
This  pamphlet,  by  being  printed  at  the  law-prefs;  'ftems  cal- 
culated only  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  pro- 
fcffion  ;  but  upon  perufal  we  think  it  may  be  fo  far  of  iife  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  that  we  venture  to  recommend  it  to 
every  one  who  is  not  already  well  acquainted  with  the  matters 
it  treats  of.  '        ' 

Art.  42.  Mons  Catharine,   Prope  Wintoniam.  Poema.  \to.  Pr.6d. 
Dodfley. 

In  this  little  poem  the  reader  of  tafre  will  be  charmed  with 
beautiful  defcription  and  clallical  elegance;  A  few  lines  will 
ferve  for  a  fpecimen.  ' 

*  At  pater  Ichinusviridantes,  vallibus-imi?. 
Qua  reficitfalices,  fubduaa:  in  magine  ripa?,  .... 

Pars  vegetos  nudant  artus,  et  flumina  faltu 
Summapetunt  :     jamque  alternis  placidum  IiElibus  x-quoi 
In  numerum,  pedibufque  fecant,  et  remige  planta ; 
Jamque  ipfo  penitus  merguntur  gurgite,  prono 
Co;-pore,  fpumantemque  undam  fub  vertice  torqucnt 
P'aicipires,  faliiintqiie  lacu,  luduntque  lavando. 
Pi-otinus  cmerHs,  nova  gratia  crinlbus  udis 
Nafcitur,  atque  oculis  fubito  micat  acribus  ignis 
La;tior,  impubcfque  gena;  formcfius  ardent.'  ' 

Art, 
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Art.  43.  The  Orations  of  Demofthenes,  on  Occa/tons  of  Puhlic  Ds- 
liberatioti,  TranJIated  hiio  Englilh  ;  ixihh  Notes.  To  ivhic'h  is 
addedy  the  Oration  of  Dinarchtis  againji  Demofthen'es.  By  Dr. 
T.  Leland.     Fol.  11.    ^to.     Pr.  los.  6d.     Johnfton. 

The  publick  cannot  fufficiently  acknowledge  the  obligation 
due  to  this  fpirited  and  judicious  tranflator  of  the  fineft  author 
of  antiquity,  the  writer  beft  adapted  to  the  liberty  of  our  hap- 
py con  ftitution.  The  critics  have  already  paifed  judgnrent 
Upon  the  doftor's  merit  as  a  tranflator ;  we  have  ourfelves  joined 
in  the  publick  applaufe,  and  recommended  the  continuance  of 
liis  ufeful  labours.  As  an  original  writer  and  critic,  the  dodor 
appears  to  ftill  more  advantage.  His  preface  is  elegant,  nervous, 
and  mafterly  j  and  his  introduftion,  prefixed  to  each  oration, 
demonftrative  of  true  critical  fagacity,  tafte,  and  fenfibiliry. 

Art.  44.  City  Latinf  or  critical  and  political  Remarks  on  the  Latin  In- 
fcription  on  laying  the  frji  Stone  of  the  intended  ne"v  Bridge  at 
Black-Fryars.  Proving  almcft  every  Word,  and  every  Letter,  of 
it  to  be  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  the  PraSice  of  both  Ancients  and 
Moderm  in  this  Kind  of  Writing  :  hterfperfed  •-u;ith  curious  Refec- 
tion: OK  Antiques  and  Antiquity.  With  a  Plan  or  Pattern  for  a 
WW  Infcription.  Dedicated  to  the  Venerable  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
By  the  Rev.  Busby  Birch,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  F.G.C.  and 
M.S.E.A.M.C.  i.  e.  Member  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
cf  Arts,  Manufa£iures  and  Co7nmerce.  The  fecond  Edition^  vsith 
Additions  and  Corrections.     8x0.     Pr.  is.     Stevens. 

There  never  appeared  more  waggery  and  genume  humour 
than  in  this  little  pamphlet,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  read  with- 
out violent  fits  of  laughter.  After  feveral  exceedingly  ludi-^ 
crous  and  juft  remarks  on  different  expreflions  on  the  infcrip- 
tions,  our  author  comes  to  the  proper  names,  on  which  he  h- 
vilhes  a  profufion  of  wit.  What  a  happy  talent  is  this  of 
Jflriking  out  innocent  amufement  from  the  moll  infipid 
fubjefts ! 
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